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PREFACE. 


Thebb  are  two  theories  respecting  the  source  of 
govemmental  authoritji  which  may  be  denominated 
the  Monarchical  and  the  Democratic.  The  first,  is  that 
of  the  monarchy  who  claims  authority  to  govern  by 
^^  divine  righV^  The  second,  is  that  of  the  people, 
who  claim  that  all  governmental  authority  proceeds 
from  them;  that  governments  derive  their  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are  amen- 
able to  them.  This  latter  theory  is  denominated 
the  American  Theory ;  and  the  following  treatise  has 
been  constructed  upon  such  hypothesis. 

The  fundamental  prinisiples  adhered  to  in  this  treatise 
are :  That  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  gov- 
ernmental authority  in  the  state  or  nation ; — that  they 
are  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  government, 
which,  at  most,  is  an  institution  created  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  exercising  such  public  authority 
as  the  people  instituting  the  government  see  fit  to 
confer; — that  the  public  authority  is  the  authority 
of  society  taken  as  a  whole; — that  the  largest  orga- 
jiized  civil  society  is  that  of  the  nation; — that  the 
nation,  as  an  organized  body,  is  absolutely  sovereign 
in  its  authority  to  institute  and  endow  its  government ; 
and,  is  independent  of  all  other  governments  in  its 
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organic  stractnre,  and  self-goyerning  authority; — that 
national  sovereignty  must  necessarily  extend  over  every 
inch  of  its  territory,  and  over  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  and  must  include  every  iota  of  governmental 
authority  within  its  limits; — that  the  nation  has  sove- 
reign authority  to  institute  as  many,  and  such  gov- 
ernments to  administer  its  authority  as  it  deems  wise 
and  good; — and  that  none  can  administer  within  its 
territorial  limits,  except  by  its  expressed  or  implied 
authority.    This  theory  is  applied  to  the  general  and 

state  governments  in  the  United  States. 

Joel  Tiffany. 

Albany,  1867. 
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OF  GOVEENMElf T. 

The  American  Theory. 

Section  1.  When  the  people  of  the  American  colonies 
had  detenuined  to  sever  the  political  ties  that  bound 
them  to  the  British  government,  and  to  establish  for 
themselves  an  independent  political  existence,  they 
asserted  certain  fundamental  principles  as  the  basis  of 
their  right  to  do  so ;  and  they  specified  certain  violations 
of  those  principles  by  the  British  crown  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  conduct  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
that  government. 

S  2.  In  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies,  in  Congress  assembled,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
the  colonies,  put  forth,  among  others,  the  following 
principles,  as  fundamental  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  just  governments: 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
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eminent,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  forms,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness ; 
that  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  an  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right  and 
their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  security."  (See  Dec.  Am. 
Ind.) 

g  3.  The  principles  thus  promulgated  by  that  Declara- 
tion were  accepted  by  the  American  people,  after  mature 
deliberation  and  full  discussion ;  and  to  maintain  them 
they  pledged  life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor,  and  fought 
the  battles  of  the  revolution. 

g  4.  The  grounds  upon  which  they  based  their  right  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  that  bound  them  to'  Great 
Britain  were  embraced  in  the  following  affirmations  of 
principles  and  rights : 

1.  The  civil  equality  of  all  men. 

2.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
gifts  from  God  to  man,  and,  therefore,  the  natural  and 
unalienable  right  of  all. 

3.  Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  are  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  rights. 

4.  When  these  governments  become  destructive  of 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  established,  they  act  without 
authority,  and  the  people  may  resist  and  overthrow  them. 

5.  When  a  government  evinces  a  design  to  disregard 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  seeks  to  reduce  it-s  subjects  under 
an  absolute  despotism,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
overthrow  it,  and  establish  new  guards  for  their  future 
Bounty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CIVIL  EQUALITY  OP  ALL  MEN. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  he  self-evident^  that  all  men  are 

created  equaV^ 

S  5.  This  proposition  separates  man  from  acquire- 
ments, and  considers  him  as  possessed  only  of  natural 
endowments ;  deriving  them,  with  his  existence,  from 
God ;  as  having  God's  warrant  for  that  which  he  gave 
to  him,  and  made  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  perfect  destiny.  It  afSrms  in  simple  language, 
man's  natural  right  to  the  natural  means  of  supplying 
his  natural  necessities.  That  in  these  respects,  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

S  6.  Man's  creation  under  the  divine  government  as  a 
physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  being, 
is  to  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  his  right  to 
exist ;  and,  hence,  of  his  right  to  all  those  beneficent 
provisions  which  have  been  made  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  such  existence,  as  a 
physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  being. 

S  7.  Man's  natural  rights  are  indicated  by  his  natural 
necessities.  As  a  physical  being  he  is  so  constituted 
that  he  must  have  the  power  of  locomotion,  to  maintain 
himself  properly  and  perfect  his  physical  and  other  facul- 
ties. He  is  so  constituted,  naturally,  that  he  must  walk 
because  he  cannot  fly;  and  he  must  walk  upon  the 
earth  because,  naturally,  he  cannot  tread  the  air  or 
walk  upon  the  water.  Therefore,  these  natural  neces- 
sities become  indications  of  his  natural  rights.  If  his 
nature  and  constitution  compel  him  to  walk  upon  the 
earth,  he  has  an  indisputable  right  to  walk  upon  it ;  and 
no  one  is  authorized  to  question  that  right.^ 

1  Necessity,  when  Imposed  upon  ns  by  the  very  constitation  of  oar  being,  in 
above  all  conventional  law.  If  the  Anthor  of  oar  being  has  given  as  an  exist- 
ence npon  the  earth,  and  has  made  as  constitntionally  subject  to  certain 
necessities  looking  to  the  dtevelopment,  continnation  and  perfection  of  oar 
existence,  and  has  provided  for  us  the  means  of  sapplying  those  necessities, 
lie  luM,  thereby,  given  vm  a  perlidct  right  to  the  nae  of  those  means;  a  right  as 
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S  8.  AgaiD,  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  must  breathe 
the  pure  air  which  God  has  provided,  to  maintain  a 
healthy  existence.  It  is  a  necessity  which  God  has 
imposed  upon  him,  and  He  has  provided  the  appro- 
priate supply  free  of  expense.  Therefore,  man  has  an 
unalienable  right  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  and  he  has  God's  warrant  of  authority  for  the 
same.  Thus  it  is  in  respect  to  the  sunlight,  the  raius 
and  the  dews,  etc. 

S  9.  Man  must  draw  his  physical  supplies  from  the 
earth,  gathering  them  from  the  gardens  of  nature  as 
supplied  without  the  labor  of  man,  or  produced  through 
cultivation  by  his  labor.  In  either  case  the  supply  must 
come  from  the  earth.  Hence,  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  have  access  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  that  he  may 
draw  his  necessary  supplies  therefrom. 

§  10.  To  maintain  his  existence  and  accomplish  his 
destiny,  man  must  exercise  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
faculties  and  powers  with  which  he  is  naturally  endowed. 
If  he  must  draw  his  supplies  from  the  earth,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  exercise  those  faculties  and  powers  by  which 
they  are  to  be  produced  or  obtained ;  and  he  must  be 
permitted  to  possess  and  appropriate  the  supplies,  thus 
obtained  by  his  own  labor  or  creation,  to  his  own  use  to 
supply  his  needs. 

S  11.  By  thus  making  the  necessities  which  God  has 
imposed  upon  man,  a  clear  indication  of  his  right  to 
use  the  natural  means  provided  for  their  supply,  we 
arrive  without  difficulty  at  the  basis  of  man's  natural 
rights,  and,  hence,  at  a  just  perception  of  their  natural 
equality  in  all  men.^ 


absolute  as  existence  itself.  The  Almighty  has  not  created  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  existence  compelled  him  to  derive 
bis  physical  subsistence  therefrom,  without,  thereby,  giving  him  an  unaliena- 
ble right  to  have  access  to  Hie  earth  that  he  may  draw  his  supplies  thence. 
Hence,  man's  natural  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  as  a  means  of  supplying  his 
natural  necessities,  may  be  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  his  existence. 

1  To  make  an  Inherent  necessity  an  indication,  or  basis  even,  of  a  right, 
either  in  the  individual  or  In  the  state,  is  no  new  doctrine.  If  an  Individual  or 
•tate  ham  a  right  to  ezlat,  he  or  It  hae,  ae  a  neoessaiylneident  to  enoh  right,  the 
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§  12.  The  affirmation  that  all  men  are  created  equal  , 
and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  is  an  assertion  that  all  men  having  the  same 
origin,  the  same  ultimate  destiny  to  seek,  and  the. 
same  means  by  which  to  attain  that  destiny  under  the 
divine  government,  have  the  same  natural  necessities ; 
and,  hence,  the  same  natural  right  to  supply  them. 
And,  therefore,  the  power  which  cannot  dispense  with 
these  necessities,  has  no  authority  to  deny  ov  ques- 
tion these  natural  rights. 

S  13.  These  natural  rights  are  not  only  equal  in  all,  but 
they  are  unalienable.  Until  man  can  become  superior 
to  his  necessities,  and  can  dispense  with  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  there  is  no  consideration  by  which  he, 
while  he  continues  to  exist,  can  separate  himself  from 
his  right  to  seek  their  supply.  Therefore,  his  natural 
rights  are  as  unalienable  as  his  natural  necessities  are 
constant.  How  far  these  rights  may  become  forfeited 
will  be  considered  when  man  is  introduced  into  society 
and  comes  under  the  higher  law  of  social  necessity. 

g  14.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men,  as  indicated  by  their  natural  constitutions,  implies: 
1.  That  all  men  have  a  common  origin,  and  a  common 
destiny ;  and  possess  in  common  the  natural  means  by 

authority  of  the  Author  of  that  existence  to  use  all  necessary  and  just  means 
to  maintain  and  defend  that  existence.  When  President  Jkffebson  assumed 
that  Prance  must  not  possess  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  and  occupy  New 
Orleans,  and  that  to  do  so  would  necessarily  involve  the  two  countries  in  war, 
he  based  the  morality  of  his  position  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case :  to  wit, 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  do  that  which  was  indisitensable 
to  self-preservation.  (See  Life  of  Jefferson,  30,  pp.  7, 8  and  0;  see  also  his  mes- 
sages on  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory ;  see  also  post^ .)  ' 

Says  P(7FFX2n>OBF :  ^  Since  human  nature  agrees  equally  to  all  persons,  and 
since  no  one  can  live  a  sociable  life  with  another  who  does  not  own  and 
respect  him  as  a  man,  it  follows  as  a  command  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  every 
man  should  esteem  and  treat  another  as  one  who  is  naturally  his  equal,  or  one 
who  is  a  man  as  well  as  he."  (Book  ill,  ch.  2,  { 1.)  Says  Mr.  Babbxybac,  in  his 
note  to  the  same :  "  For  every  one  having  a  perfect  right  to  exi)ect  that  he  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  man,  he  that  doeth  otherwise  with  him  does  him  a 
real  damage.  This  duty  being  founded  on  an  immovable  condition,  namely, 
that  men  should  be  used  precisely  as  men,  is  not  only  of  general,  but  of  per- 
petual obligation ;  Insomuch,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  inequality  by  the 
changes  and  diversity  of  addition,  titles  and  degrees,  the  rights  of  natural 
equality  always  remain  immovable,  and  agree  to  every  one  in  relation  to 
anothflr,  wluktever  condition  he  is  ia," 
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^which  that  destiny  is  to  be  accomplished ;  2.  That  it  is 
their  common  right  to  use  these  means  without  let  or 
hinderance  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  destiny. 
And  as  all  are  to  unfold  and  perfect,  if  at  all,  under  the 
divine  government  by  obedience  to  the-  same  laws,  all 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  permitted  to 
obey  those  laws,  physically,  intellectually,  morally  and 
religiously. 

S 15.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  equal  in  coming  from  the  hand  of  the 
same  Creator;  equal  in  being  possessed  of  the  same 
natures,  phyi^ical, intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious ; 
equal  in  having  before  them  the  same  destiny  to  seek, 
to  wit,  the  perfection  of  each  of  these  natures;  equal  in 
deriving  with  their  existence,  from  the  band  of  their 
Creator,  the  right  to  use  the  means  provided  for  all  for 
the  unfoldment  and  perfection  of  these  natures. 

g  16.  The  natural  equality  of  all  men  does  not  imply 
that  all  have  the  same  advantages  which  depend  upon 
adventitious  circumstances.  Under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, the  constitution  of  the  son  is  derived  through  the 
constitution  of  the  sire ;  and  the  eflfect  not  unfrequently 
extends  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  called  in  the 
decalogue,  "  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children."  This  must  be  so  under  that  government 
by  which  individualization  is  carried  forward.  It  is  in 
obedience  to  that  law  by  which  the  individual  can  pro- 
gress from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  If  the 
sire  could  not  transmit  his  infirmities,  he  could  not 
transmit  his  excellencies  to  his  child.  The  susceptibility 
to  improvement  implies  the  susceptibility  to  retrogres- 
sion, which  is  simply  susceptibility  to  change  of  con- 
dition.* 

1  Under  the  divine  government,  the  laws  of  generation  seem  to  be  uniform, 
which  are,  that  the  offspring  shall  be  begotten  Into  the  likeness  of  the  parent; 
that  iB,  every  element,  Attribute  and  faculty  of  the  parent  Is  Imparted  to  the 
offliprlng.  This  principle  Is  manifest  in  the  production  of  Individuality  in 
the  several  kingdoms. 

The  ohild  necessarily  derives  Its  vital  and  mental  constitution  through  its 
parents,  and  especially  its  mother.  When  there  are  no  influences  to  compel  a 
deviation,  Its  vital  and  spiritual  constltn^on  must  be  in  harmony  with  that  of 
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S  17.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  men 
implies,  that,  however  weak,  feeble  or  imperfect  may  be 
the  physical  coustitutiou  of  the  individual  at  birth, 
there  are  natural  means  by  which  it  may  be  improved ; 
and  the  individual  has  the  natural  right  to  the  use  of 
those  means  for  its  improvement  and  perfection.  The 
same  implication  is  to  be  made  also  in  respect  to  the 
intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious  constitution  of 
the  individual.  He  has  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  all 
his  powers  and  faculties  to  improve  his  condition,  and 
to  seek  a  perfect  destiny.  If  they  are  naturally  weak 
owing  to  imfavorable  conditions  attending  parentage 
and  infancy,  so  much  greater  the  necessity  that  he 
enjoy  all  the  means  at  hand,  and  that  he  be  permitted 
to  exercise  all  the  faculties  and  powers  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed  to  seek  his  better  condition  and 
higher  destiny.  The  doctrine  is,  that,  however  unequal 
the  advantages  at  the  commencement  of  the  race,  each 
has  an  equal  right  to  use  the  means  God  has  given  him» 
to  win  the  prize.^ 

the  mother;  for,  during  the  period  of  gestation,  no  influenoe  can  reach  the 
infant  except  through  her.  Hence,  ordinarily,  the  new-born  Inftint  is  a  record 
of  the  1  nflueuces  controlling  the  mother  during  the  period  of  gestation.  When 
the  influence  is  of  a  marked  character,  it  Is  recognized  by  ordinary  observers. 
Such  are  instances  termed  '*  marking  children."  In  families  the  differences 
which  characterize  children  of  the  same  parents,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  of  amdUion  in  parents,  and  of  influencing  circumttancea  attending 
the  respective  periods  of  the  generation,  gestation  and  birth  of  their  children. 

This  susceptibility  to  influences  affecting  the  character  of  the  offspring  is 
Incident  to  the  law  of  progress.  All  individualities  are  produced  under  general 
and  special  conditions  and  relations  to  outward  Influences.  General  condi- 
tions and  relations  mark  their  general  character ;  and  special  conditions  and 
relations  mark  their  specific  character.  Thus  arise  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species  and  varieties  of  individuals  in  the  several  kingdoms,  each  gradually 
advancing  toward  perfect  individuality.  From  tlie  lowest  to  tlie  highest  these 
advancing  forms  can  be  traced,  perfecting  in  individuality  at  every  step. 
Along  the  mighty  chain,  connecting  the  lowest  with  the  highest,  no  link  is 
absent;  the  chain  is  unbroken.  H^ach  individuality  is  developed  under  con- 
ditions peculiarly  its  own,  and  advances  only  with  advancing  conditions.  It 
follows,  necessarily,  that  in  respect  to  physical  and  mental  constitution,  in 
respect  to  specific  endowments,  those  only  can  be  born  equal  who  are  equal 
in  all  these  accidents  of  parentage,  ante-natal  and  natal  conditions  and  influ- 
ences. But  these  only  affect  state  and  degree  of  endowment,  which  are  not 
counted  in  the  scale  of  natural  rights.  They  belong  to  education  and  acquire- 
ment. 

I  "  For,  jis  in  well  ordered  commonwealths,  one  subject  may  exceed  anothto 
in  riches,  or  in  honor,  but  all  are  equal  sharers  in  the  common  liberty ;  so. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Life^  liberty  and  the  right  to  seek  one^s  own  happinsss^  are 
gifts  from  God  to  man ;  and  therefore  the  natural  and 
u}ial\enable  right  of  all. 

g  18.  This  proposition  necessarily  follows  the*  con- 
closion,  that  life,  liberty  and  the  right  to  seek  a  perfect 
destiny  are  incident  to  the  right  to  exist.  It  also  follows 
the  conclusion,  '^  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  and, 
hence,  are  equally  entitled  to  that  which  is  essential  to 
their  well-beiug  and  destiny.  The  proposition  itself  is 
so  self-evidently  true,  that  it  cannot  be  made  more  cer- 
tain by  argument.  It  belongs  rather  to  that  class  of 
conscious  affirmations  called  axiomatic  truths,  than  to 
that  other  class  which  are  ascertained  through  a  process 
of  ratiocination. 

S  19.  If,  however,  one  were  disposed  to  deny  or  ques- 
tion man's  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  etc.,  and  to  set  up 
an  authority  to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  obliged  to  show 
in  some  other  being  a  superior  right  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  sacrificed  or  endangered,  by  the  existence  of 
this  right  in  man.  For  if  this  right  be  essential  to  the 
existence,  well-being  and  final  destiny  of  man,  and  if 
it  does  not  confiict  with  any  equal  or  superior  right  in 
another  being,  it  cannot  be  denied  or  questioned. 

§  20.  Whatever  is  the  natural  and  unalienable  right  of 
one  man,  is  the  natural  and  unalienable  right  of  all  men. 
For  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  one  man  is  immortal, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  all  men  are  so,  unless  exceptions 
can  be  pointed  out.  When  it  is  admitted  that  life,  lib- 
erty, &c.,  are  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  one 
man,  there  appearing  to  be  no  exception,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  they  are,  likewise,  the  natural  and  unal- 
ienable rights  of  all  men. 

nnder  this  regalatlon  of  nature,  how  maoh  soever  a  man  may  surpass  his 
neighbors  as  to  bodily  or  intellectual  endowments,  he  Is  still  obliged  to  pay  all 
natural  duties  as  readily  and  ftilly  as  he  expects  to  receive  them ;  nor  do  those 
advantages  give  him  the  least  power  or  privilege  to  oppress  his  fellows."  (Puf- 

VXFDOBF,  B.  8,  oh.  2, 1  a.) 


/ 
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« 

S  21.  AgaiD,  whoever  asserts  that  one  man  has  natural 
rights  superior  to  another,  and  before  which  the  rights 
of  others  must  yield,  assumes  an  afSrmative  which 
cannot  be  admitted,  until  it  is  clearly  and  logically 
proved.  If  he  has  any  special  claim  to  the  natural  pro- 
visions which  Qod  has  made  for  supplying  the  needs  of 
his  creatures  not  possessed  in  common  by  his  fellows,  he 
must  produce  his  charter  from  the  Almighty,  and  show 
by  evidence  that  cannot  be  questioned,  his  superior 
origin,  aim  and  destiny. 

§22.  The  natural  necessities  of  all  men  being  the 
same,  their  natural  rights  are  likewise  the  same.  And» 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  a  particular  man  has  natural 
necessities  not  common  to  the  race,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  he  has  natural  rights  not  common  to  all.  Ii^hort, 
until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  one  man  has  a  different 
origin  from  another,  and  is  sustained  by  different  means, 
and  has  a  different  destiny  to  accomplish,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  he  has  been  endowed  with  different  and 
superior  rights  to  others. 

S  23.  The  natural  rights  of  man,  as  indicated  by  his 
natural  necessities,  are  limited  only  by  the  equal  rights  of 
others;  and  the  limit  can  generally  be  ascertained  by  the 
inquiry,  '*  Should  all  others  claim  and  exercise  the  same 
natural  rights,  would  there  necessarily  be  any  conflict  ?" 
For  no  one  can  justly  claim  a  natural  right  so  broad  that 
he  cannot  accord  the  same  to  all  others ;  and  when  he 
does  so,  he  is  trespassing  upon  the  common  rights  of  the 
race ;  and  he  thereby  authorizes  them,  in  that  respect,  to 
trespass  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  defining  the  sphere 
of  individual  rights,  care  must  be  observed  to  make  the 
definition  broad  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  yet  not  so  broad  as  to  conflict  with  the  like 
rights  in  others.    Right  cannot  conflict  with  bight, 

NOB  CAN  TBUTH  CONTBADICT  TBUTH.* 


I  Nothing  is  conformablo  to  the  rules  of  wisdom  which,  being  practiced  by 
every  one.  becomes  hurtftil  and  evil.  (Barbeyrac*8  note  on  Put,  B.  Ill,  ch.  2,  |4, 
quoting  Lactantius'  Inst.,  Diy.  1, 3,  ch.  23.) 
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S  24.  Man  has  that  natural  right  to  his  life  which  can, 
nnder  the  same  circumstances,  be  accorded  to  all  other 
men.  And  where  he  has  a  right  to  the  prolongation  of 
his  life,  he  has,  as  an  incident  thereto,  the  right  to  seek 
and  use  all  proper  means  to  support  and  defend  it. 
Wlien,  under  what  circumstances,  and  upon  what  princi- 
ple, man  may  forfeit  the  right  to  prolong  his  life,  will 
be  fully  discussed  when  the  social  and  governmental 
problems  are  under  consideration. 

g  25.  Liberty  is  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  faculties 
and  powers  with  which  man  is  endowed  that  he  may  pro- 
tect himself  and  provide  for  his  natural  necessities ;  and 
also  to  do  and  perform  whatsoever  he  pleases,  so  that  he 
does  not,  in  any  way,  interfere  with,  or  violate  the  equal 
rights  of,  others,  or  endanger  the  well-being  of  society. 

g  26.  The  extent  of  man's  natural  liberty  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is  to  be  ascertained  by  considering  his  individual 
necessities  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  social,  moral  and 
religious  being.  Whatever  these  natures  may  require  for 
their  proper  development  and  perfection,  he  is  at  liberty 
so  to  provide  for,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  like  right 
in  others.  He  is  at  liberty,  naturally,  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  use  so  much  of  that  which  nature  has  provided, 
without  the  labor  of  man,  as  his  necessities  require. 
He  is  at  liberty  so  to  bestow  his  labor,  as  by  the  aid  of 
natural  forces,  to  convert  to  his  own  use,  not  only  that 
which  is  immediately  necessary  to  supply  his  own  wants, 
and  the  needs  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  but  alsb  to 
lay  up  in  store  for  their  future  necessities.  In  short,  his 
personal  liberty  gives  him  the  right  to  use  all  his  facul- 
ties and  powers,  and  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions thereof,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  right  can 
be  accorded  to  all  others  without  necessitating  conflict. 

g  27.  Man's  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  as 
above  defined  also  implies  the  right  to  possess  himself 
of  the  means  for  defending  and  maintaining  that  liberty ; 
and  also  the  right  to  use  the  same  for  that  purpose. 
For  the  right  to  enjoy  is  of  no  value  unaccompanied 
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witfa  the  privilege  of  maintainiDg  and  defending  that 
right  Therefore,  when  the  right  to  life  and  liberty  are 
conceded,  it  follows  that  every  other  right  essential  to 
the  maintenance  thereof,  is  also  conceded.  For  the  right 
to  life  would  be  of  no  value  unless  accompanied  with 
the  right  to  defend  and  maintain  it ;  nor  can  the  right 
to  liberty  be  maintained  without  the  accompanying 
right  of  self-defense. 
S  28.  Man's  right  to  pursue  after  or  seek  happiness, 

implies  his  right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  that  upon  which 
his  happiness  or  well-being  depends.  He  can  only 
be  happy  in  the  supply  of  all  his  needs.  There  cannot  be 
contentment  while  the  mind  feels  the  demand  of  neces- 
sities it  is  unable  to  supply;  and  in  the  absence  of 
contentment,  there  cannot  be  complete  enjoyment 
Thus,  while  there  is  hunger  or  thirst,  and  the  means  are* 
not  to  be  had  to  supply  the  demand,  there  can  be 
no  complete  enjoyment.  The  higher  necessities  may 
be  so  abundantly  supplied  in  the  presence  of  such 
physical  lack,  as  almost  to  overcome  the  lower  dis- 
quiet; but,  nevertheless,  the  demands  of  hunger  and 
thirst  will  make  themselves  felt,  unless  consciousness 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  physical  nature. 

S  29.  But  there  are,  also,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  needs,  which  must  be  supplied,  to  enable  man 
to  attain  his  true  destiny;  and  those  needs,  unless 
properly  supplied,  have  their  hungerings  and  thirstings» 
creating  an  "  aching  void."  Every  nature  has  its  needs, 
without  the  supply  of  which  man  cannot  obtain  happi- 
ness. The  gratification  he  experiences  in  the  appropriate 
supply  of  the  need  indicated  by  hunger  or  thirst,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  strings  vibrating  in  harmony  with 
his  perfect  destiny,  and  tending  to  produce  that  state 
in  him  known  as  happiness.  When  every  need  of  his 
nature  is  supplied,  so  that,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  affectionally,  there  is  no  lack,  he  will  have  attained 
the  state  of  complete  happiness.  The  affirmation,  there- 
fore, of  the  right  of  man  to  seek  happiness,  implies  his 
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right  to  seek  perfection  in  every  department  of  his 
being.  He  has  a  right  to  perfect  his  physical  nature,  by 
supplying  every  need  thereof;  he  has  a  right  to  perfect 
his  intellectual  nature,  by  seeking  all  knowledge;  he 
has  a  right  to  perfect  his  social  and  affectional  nature, 
by  striving  to  come  into  true  and  just  relations  to  man 
and  God.^ 

§  30.  This  natural  right  to  seek  happiness,  and,  hence, 
to  employ  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained, 
gives  also  the  right  of  property,  by  means  of  which,  in 
many  respects,  man's  needs  are  to  be  supplied.^    Man's 


I  Perfect  happiness  is  an  incident  of  a  perfected  indiyidoality  and  character, 
And  is  the  proposed  end  of  every  human  being.  Such  destiny  is  the  birth- 
right of  all,  and  hence,  the  desire  for  happiness  is  instinctive  in  man.  But 
happiness  is  to  be  distinguished  flrom  mere  gratification  of  desire.  That  state 
called  desire,  looking  for  gratification  independent  of  the  supply  of  needs, 
arises  firom  a  disregard  of  the  demands  of  the  higher  nature,  whence  arise 
qtlritual  hunger  and  tliirst,  creating  an  "aching  void,"  — uneasiness,  discon- 
tent—to sUenee  which,  gratification  is  sought,  not  by  the  supply  of  those 
higher  needs,  but  by  the  excitation  of  'the  lower  appetites  and  passions.  This 
undne  excitation  tends  to  disease,  suffering  and  death.  This  desire  for  gratifi- 
cation is  denominated  "  lust.** 

Real  happiness  can  result  only  firom  obedience  to  law.  It  is  a  state  of  con- 
BOiousness  in  the  individual,  realizing  the  complete  supply  of  everything 
essential  to  his  present  well-being,  without  regrets  for  the  past  or  anxiety  for 
the  fiiture.  It  implies  a  sense  of  duty  performed  to  one's  self,  neighbor  and 
God.  By  obedience  of  every  law  of  his  being,  man  dwells  in  the  smile  of  Divine 
Hfcvor,  hearing  the  voice  of  Ood  saying,  "  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Perfect  happiness  can  result  only  trom.  per/ed 
obedience  to  every  law  promotive,  in  the  individual,  of  his  perfect  destiny ; 
consequently,  when  man  seeks  happiness  through  the  gratification  of  his 
•elfish  desires,  he  must  not  only  foil,  but  must  involve  himself  in  a  degree  of 
Buffering  incident  to  such  disobedience  of  the  requirements  of  his  highest  des- 
tiny. It  is  to  be  observed  that  happiness  can  never  be  obtained  while  it  is 
made  the  object  of  pursuit.  It  can  only  follow  as  a  result  incident  to  a  state  or 
condition  in  the  individual,  in  harmony  with  the  divine  attributes.  Hence, 
happiness  cannot  properly  be  made  the  object  of  pursuit,  except  as  an  incident 
of  perfected  condition  or  state.  • 

«  The  aubiect  pf  property^  or  thai  to  which  the  doctrine  of  property  relates.  God- 
win, in  his  treatise  on  Political  Justice,  says :  "  That  it  relates  to  all  those 
things  that  conduce,  or  may  be  conceived  to  conduce,  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure 
of  man,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  applied  to  the  use  of  one  or  more 
persons,  than  by  a  ])ermanent  or  temporary  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
■peoies.  Such  things  in  particular  are  food,  clothing,  habitation  and  furniture. 
(Vol.  2,  p.  415.) 

Of  the  rutfure  (^property,  Pufpkndorf  (B.  IV,  ch.  4,  {  1),  says  that  property  is 
a  moral  quality  which  does  not  affect  the  things  themselves,  or  as  to  their 
Intrinsic  nature,  but  only  produce  a  moral  effect  with  regard  to  other  persons; 
and  that  these  qualities,  as  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  derive  their  birth  trom. 
Indisposition,  &c.  That  the  natural  substance  of  things  suffers  no  alteration, 
whether  property  be  added  to  them  or  taken  from  them.   He  defines  property 
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property  rights  are  eitber  in  common,  or  such  as  belong 
to  him  exclusively  as  an  individual.  He  has  a  right  in 
common  to  that  which  nature  has  provided  without  the 
labor  of  man,  and  which  is  necessary  or  convenient  for 
his  use ;  to  be  so  exercised,  however,  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  like  right  in  others.  He  has  a  right  in  common 
to  the  use  of  the  earth,  and  the  natural  i>roducts  there- 
of; to  the  use  of  the  water,  and  the  natural  products  of 
^  the  same ;  to  the  use  of  the  sunlight,  the  air,  etc.,  to  be  so 
used  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others. 
But  any  appropriation  of  these  natural  provisions 
beyond  the  requirement  of  his  wants,  which  necessarily 
excludes  others,  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  natural  right.^ 

g  31.  He  has  also  a  natural  right  to  the  products  of 
his  own  labor.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  his  creations,  and 
he  has  a  title  thereto  as  the  producer  or  creator  of  such 
products.  This  property  belongs  to  the  individual,  and 
is  not  held  in  common,  as  in  case  of  mere  natural  pro- 


to  be  ''a  right  by  wiiioh  the  Teiy  sabstanoe,  as  it  were,  of  a  thing,  so  belongs  to 
one  person,  that  it  doth  not  in  whole  belong,  after  the  same  manner,  to  any 
other."  (/<iem,|  2;  see  also  Kaofhiann's  Maokeldey's  Civil  Law,  1 280.)  He  uses 
the  terms  **  dominion  "  and  "  property  "  as  synonymous.  The  right  constituting 
a  Uiing  property,  he  says,  *'  strictly  speaking,  inheres  in  the  person  from  which 
the  things  themselves  derive  some  kind  of  extrinsic  denomination."  (Idem.) 
But  aside  firom  metaphysical  disquisitions  upon  the  question,  my  right  of 
absolute  property  in  a  thing  implies  my  right  of  dominion  over,  and  of  appro- 
priation of;  the  thing;  and  my  property  therein,  when  limited  to  a  particular 
use,  or  when  qualified  by  a  particular  obligation,  is  not  absolute  as  to  the  whole 
thing,  but  is  deemed  a  limited  or  qualified  property.   But  of  this  hereafter. 

(See  jxmC, ;  nee  Kaufinann's  Maokeldey's  Civil  Law, }  260.) 

1  Man's  right  to  appropriate  those  things  to  his  use  which  Qod  has  provided 
for  the  supply  of  his  needs,  is  abwliUe  in  itself;  but  is  only  inc?u)cUe  in  respect  to 
the  things  to  be  appropriated ;  and  his  absolute  property  in  the  thing  does  not 
commence  until  the  appropriation  has  taken  place.  The  right  to  appropriate 
for  the  supply  of  needs  is  absolute,  but  this  right  does  not  attach  to  a  particular 
thing  until  exercised  in  respect  to  such  thing.  This  righi^  which  he  holds  in 
common  with  all  mankind,  to  the  use  of  those  means  provided  by  the  Author 
of  his  being,  witliout  the  labor  of  man,  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities,  is, 
therefore,  absolute,  but  it  only  attaches  to  the  thing  when  exercised  in  respect 
thereto.  Therefore,  the  right  to  appropriate  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
act  of  appropriation.  Before  appropriation,  his  property  in  the  thing  is  incho- 
ate and  conditional;  after  appropriation,  as  above,  it  is  absolute.  But  this 
absolute  right  to  appropriate  these  things  made  essential  to  the  existence  of 
man,  extends  only  to  the  supply  of  his  necessities ;  and  when,  by  so  extending, 
thii  right,  he  interferes  with  the  like  necessary  rights  of  others,  he  is  acting 
without  authority  f^om  nature. 
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ducts,  upon  which  man  has  bestowed  no  labor.^  He 
has  an  absolute  right  to  apply  to  his  own  use  that  which 
he  has  produced  without  taxing  the  labor  or  invading 
the  rights  of  others ;  and  he  has  a  natural  right  to  keep 
or  part  with  the  same  upon  such  terms  as  he  thinks 
proper,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  as  the 
rights  of  society  impose. 

S  32.  He  may  have  property  rights  in  whatever  he 
takes  from  the  common  stock  and  renders  more  valuable 
to  himself  or  to  society  by  the  bestowal  of  his  labor  upon 
it  Thus,  he  may  take  uncultivated  land,  and  by  his 
labor  subdue  it,  until  its  products  are  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  man,  or  are  produced  in  greater  abundance. 
By  so  doing,  he  naturally  acquires  a  property  in  such 
land,  justly  measured  by  the  improved  character  im- 
parted to  it  by  his  labor.  The  same  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  every  natural  thing  made  more  valuable  by  the 
labor  of  man.  His  exclusive  property  in  anything, 
naturally,  is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  has  bestowed 
upon  or  imparted  to  it.  Rights  of  property  acquired  by 
contract,  etc.,  cannot  properly  be  considered  in  this  place. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

g  33.  Civil  governments  are  institutions  of  society, 
established  for  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  members 
thereof;  and  man's  right  to  use  his  faculties  and 
powers  to  provide  for  his  present  and  future  well-beiug, 

I  This  right  to  the  products  of  one's  own  labor  is  absolute,  because  such  pro- 
ducts are  the  creation  of  the  laborer.  His  title  thereto  is  original,  and  not 
derived  after  the  thing  has  had  an  existence,  as  in  case  of  title  hy  appropriation 
or  purchase.  His  title  begins  wit^  the  beginning  of  that  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
This  proposition  presupposes  the  laborer  to  be  the  owner  of  himself,  his  facul- 
ties and  his  powers ;  and  as  such  owner,  to  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  their 
use  for  a  limited  time,  or  of  the  products  of  their  use ;  hence,  by-contract,  he 
oan  transfer  his  title  to  the  products  of  his  labor  to  another,  even  before  they 
have  an  existence,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  may  hire  out  to  another  any 
lawftil  use  of  himself,  his  feuiulties  and  powers. 
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is  the  basis  of  the  authority  with  which  civil  governments 
are  necessarily  invested.  Were  all  men  sufficiently  wise, 
powerful  and  just  to  understand,  respect  and  perform 
their  various  duties  to  themselves  and  others,  the  neces* 
sity  for  human  governments  would,  in  a  measure,  be 
obviated.  But,  as  men  are  naturally  weak,  ignorant 
and  selfish,  and  are  inclined  to  prefer  self  to  justice, 
human  governments,  established  upon  principles  of 
impartial  justice,  become  a  necessity.^ 

S  34.  Man  is  so  coustituted,  that,  living  alone,  he  can- 
not perfect  himself  in  his  social,  moral  and  religious 
natures.  He  is  constituted  for  society,  and  must  live 
in  it  or  fail  of  his  destiny.  He  may  live  by  himself  as 
an  animal,  but  he  cannot  as  a  social,  moral  and  religious 
being.  Hence,  society  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  his 
existence,  giving  birth  to  a  class  of  rights  to  which 
those  of  the  mere  individual  are  necessarily  subordi- 
nated.' 

1  **  All  men  are  endowed  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  for  the  protection  of  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
firom  the  consent  of  the  governed."  (Declaration  of  Independence.) 

i  Man  is  so  formed  by  nature  that  he  cannot  supply  all  his  own  wants,  but 
necessarily  stands  in  the  need  of  the  Intercourse  and  assistance  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  whether  for  his  immediate  preservation,  or  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
his  nature,  and  enjoying  such  a  life  as  is  suitable  to  a  rational  being.  (See 
Vatters  Law  of  Nations,  Prelim.,  p  45, 2 10.) 

"  The  great  end  of  every  being  endowed  with  intellect  and  sentiment,  is  hap- 
piness. It  is  by  the  desire  alone  of  that  happiness  that  we  can  bind  a  creature 
possessed  of  the  faculty  of  thought,  and  form  the  ties  of  that  obligation  which 
shall  make  him  submit  to  any  rule.  Now,  by  studying  the  nature  of  things, 
and  that  of  men  in  particular,  we  may  thence  deduce  the  rules  which  man 
must  follow  in  order  to  attain  his  great  end— to  obtain  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness of  which  he  is  susceptible.  We  call  those  rules  the  natural  laws,  or  the 
laws  of  nature.  They  are  certain,  they  are  sacred,  and  obligatory  on  every 
man  possessed  of  reason,  independently  of  every  other  consideration  than 
that  of  his  nature,  and  even  though  wo  should  suppose  him  totally  Ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  a  Ood.  But  the  sublime  consideration  of  an  eternal,  neces- 
sary, infinite  Being,  the  Author  of  the  universe,  adds  the  most  lively  energy  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  carries  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  That 
necessary  being  necessarily  unites  in  himself  all  perfection ;  he  is  therefore 
superlatively  good,  and  displays  his  goodness  by  forming  creatures  susceptible 
of  happiness.  It  is  then  his  wish  that  his  creatures  should  be  as  happy  as  is 
consistent  with  their  nature;  consequently  it  Is  his  will  that  they  should,  in 
their  whole  conduct,  follow  the  rules  which  that  same  nature  lays  down  for 
them  as  the  most  certain  road  to  happiness.  Thus  the  will  of  the  Oeator  per- 
Hectly  coincides  with  the  simple  indications  of  nature;  and  those  two  sources, 
producing  the  same  law,  unite  in  forming'the  same  obligation.   The  whole 
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S  35.  As  man  is  formed  for  society,  and  is  endowed 
with  faculties  and  powers  which  require,  for  their  culti- 
Tation  and  perfection,  the  presence  and  aid  of  his  fellow 
beings,  he  must  submit  to  all  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  social  existence  and  order.  Hence,  arises  the  doc- 
trine, that,  on  coming  into  society,  man,  in  consideration 
of  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
necessarily  surrenders  up  a  i)ortion  of  his  natural  lib- 
erty.^ By  which  is  meant,  the  individual  must  surrender 
his  claim  to  such  rights  and  privileges  as  cannot  be 
exercised  consistently  with  the  existence  and  welfare  of 
society.  He  must  claim  for  himself  the  exercise  of  no 
liberty  which  cannot  be  accorded  to  all  others. 

g  36.  Man  must  be  faithful  to  himself  if  he  would 
fulfill  the  destiny  for  which  he  is  created.    Every  endow- 

reverts  to  the  first  great  end  of  man,  which  is  happiness.  It  was  to  conduct 
him  to  that  great  end  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  ordained ;  it  Is  from  the 
desire  of  happiness  that  his  obligation  to  observe  those  laws  arises.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  man— whatever  maybe  his  ideas  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  even  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  atheist— who  is  not  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  necessary  to  the  general  happiness  of  man- 
kind; and  whoever  should  r€>]ect  them,  whoever  should  openly  despise  them, 
would,  by  such  conduct  alone,  declare  himself  an  enemy  to  the  human  race, 
and  deserve  to  be  treated  as  such.  Now,  one  of  the  first  truths  which  the  study 
of  man  reveals  to  us,  and  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  nature,  is, 
that,  in  a  state  of  lonely  separation  trom  the  rest  of  his  species,  he  cannot 
attain  hU  great  end,  happiness;  and  the  reason  is,  he  was  Intended  to  live  in 
society  with  hU  fellow  creatures.  Nature  herself,  therefore,  has  established 
that  society,  whose  great  end  is  the  common  advantage  of  all  its  members ; 
and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  constitute  the  rules  that  each  individual 
is  bound  to  observe  in  his  whole  conduct.  Such  are  the  natural  laws  of  human 
society."  (See  note  on  43d  p.  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations.) 

1  Blackstone,  In  his  Commentaries  (1  B.,  p.  125),  has  the  following:  The 
absolute  rights  of  man,  considered  as  a  tree  agent,  endowed  with  discernment 
to  know  good  firom  evil,  and  with  power  of  choosing  those  measures  which 
appear  to  him  most  desirable,  are  usually  summed  up  in  one  general  appella- 
tion, and  denominated  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This  natural  liberty 
consists,  properly,  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint 
or  control,  unless  by  the  law  of  nature ;  being  a  right  inherent  In  us  by  birth, 
and  one  of  the  gifts  of  Ood  to  man  at  his  creation,  when  he  endowed  him  with 
the  fiiculty  of  tree  will.  But  every  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  gives  up 
a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the  price  of  so  valuable  a  purchase ;  and  in 
consideration  of  receiving  the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges  him- 
self to  conform  to  those  laws  which  the  community  has  thought  proper  to 
establish.  •  •  •  Political  or  civil  liberty,  therefore,  is  no  other  than  natural 
liberty  so  for  restrained  by  human  laws— and  no  ftirther  — as  is  necessary  and 
expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public.  (1  Bl.  Com.,  125.) 
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meat  of  body  and  of  mind  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  true  destiny.  Therefore,  he 
cannot  surrender,  on  coming  into  society,  any  essential 
liberty  or  right.  As  his  natural  rights  have  their  basis 
in  his  natural  necessities,  so  far  as  society  modifies  or 
dispenses  with  these  necessities,  to  that  extent  his 
natural  rights  are  modified  or  changed.  But  he  sur- 
renders no  essential  right;  he  loses  no  privilege  of 
injuring  another,  or  of  interfering  with  the  equal  rights 
of  others.^ 

S  37.  The  natural  necessities  of  the  individual  while 
isolated  from  society,  or  dwelling  in  a  savage  state,  are 
different  from  those  of  one  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  high  civilization.  And  the  natural  necessities  being 
different,  the  natural  rights  incident  to  those  necessities, 
are  likewise  different.  The  man  advancing  from  a 
savage  to  a  civilized  condition  does  not  thereby  sur- 
render the  natural  rights  incident  to  his  native  state. 
Having  put  off  his  primitive  condition,  he  has  also  put 
off  with  it,  the  incidents  thereof,  or,  in  other  language, 
the  condition  ceasing,  the  incidents  thereof  cease  with  it.* 

S  38.  Society  being  necessary  to  the  individual  to 
enable  him  to  fulfill  his  true  destiny,  he  has,  as  an 
incident,  all  the  rights  necessarily  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  regulation  of  the  society  demanded.  It 
being  a  natural  necessity,  it  must  be  established  upon 
such  foundations  as  will  secure  its  continuance,  and 

>  *'  Moral  or  nataral  liberty  la  the  right  which  nature  giyes  to  all  mankind  of 
disposing  of  their  persons  and  property  after  the  manner  they  judge  most  con- 
sonant to  their  happiness,  on  condition  of  4heir  acting  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  of  natare,  and  that  they  do  not  any  way  abuse  it  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
other  men."  (Burlamaqui,  ch.  8,  { 15.) 

•  *Tlie  UberUu  quidUbet  fadendi,  or  the  liberty  of  doing  everything  which  the 
passions  of  man  may  urge  him  to  attempt,  or  his  strength  enable  him  to  effect, 
Is  savage  ferocity ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  tiger,  and  not  the  liberty  of  man." 
(Sharswood's  note  to  1  Bla.  Ck)m.,  p.  126.) 

Man  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and,  through  his  constitution,  made 
the  subject  of  moral  government,  is,  by  nature,  invested  with  no  liberty 
or  endowed  with  no  rights  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  that  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  subject.  It  would  be  a  perversion  of  reason  to  say  that 
man  had  the  liberty  or  right  to  commit  a  wrong  because  the  Almighty  had 
intmsted  him  with  power  to  do  so. 
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enable  it  to  accomplish  tbe  purposes  for  which  it  is 

• 

constituted.  And  man  coming  into,  and  becoming 
a  member  of,  civilized  or  enlightened  society,  and 
participatiug  in  its  benefits  as  a  refining  and  civilizing 
institution,  ceases  to  be  a  savage;  consequently  the 
rights  incident  to  the  savage  state  cease  to  exist ;  not 
so  much  by  a  surrender  of  the  right  or  liberty,  as  by  a 
destruction  of  that  condition  out  of  which  it  arose. 

2  39.  That  society  which  is  adapted  to  the  natural 
necessities  of  the  individual,  must  establish  its  founda- 
tions in  natural  justice.  It  must  permit  no  necessary 
liberty  or  right  of  the  individual  to  be  abridged.  It 
must  not  hinder  him  in  the  pursuit  of  a  perfect  destiny, 
and,  hence,  must  not  embarrass  him  in  seeking  the 
8upi>ly  of  his  essential  needs.  Those  necessities  of  the 
individual  which  call  for  the  existence  of  society,  require 
it  for  purposes  of  aid  and  protection.  Tlierefore,  society 
must  be  so  constituted  and  used  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  essential  rights  or  liberties  of  the  individual  members 
thereof. 

g  40.  Civil  liberty  consists  in  the  right  to  seek  after, 
and  employ,  every  means  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
the  individual  in  every  department  of  his  being.  Civil 
governments  are  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
man  in  the  exercise  of  such  liberty,  and  also  for  aiding 
him  when  such  aid  can  be  given  without  encroaching 
upon  the  equal  liberty  of  others.  Man  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  liberty  than  that  which  leaves  him  free  to  seek 
the  end  for  which  he  was  created;  and  no  government 
can  be  authorized  to  restrain  him  in  the  exercise  of  such 
liberty.  A  true  civil  government,  therefore,  is  one  so 
instituted  and  administered  as  leaves  every  subject 
thereof  free  to  seek  the  supply  of  every  need,  and 
protects  him  in  such  endeavor.^ 

1  civil  liberty  is  *'  that  of  a  member  of  society,  and  is  no  other  than  natural 
liberty  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws— and  no  farther—  as  is  necessary  and 
expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public."  (1  Bla.  Com.,  125.) 

"  Civil  liberty  is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any  law  but  what  conduces  in  a 
greater  degree  to  the  public  welfare."  (Paley  on  Civil  Liberty,  B.  8,  o.  &) 
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S  41.  Civil  liberty,  then,  consists  in  living  under  the 
protection  of  a  civil  government,  where  the  subject  is 
left  &ee  to  exercise  fully  all  his  faculties  and  powers  in 
seeking  the  perfection  of  his  being,  or  the  attainment 
of  a  perfect  destiny ;  and  where  he  is  fully  protected  in 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  such  rights.  A  true 
government  cannot  restrain  its  subjects,  as  such,  in  the 
exercise  of  any  individual  right.^  For  government  is 
not  authorized  to  make  unnecessary  requirements  of  its 
subjects ;  and  those  which  are  essential  to  the  existence 
and  well-being  of  society,  the  subject  has  no  individual 
right  to  retain  or  claim.' 

S  42.  Society  can  have  no  rights  not  essentially  in 
harmony  with  the  rights  of  its  individual  members. 
For  God,  having  ordained  society  as  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  individual,  has  placed  social  and 
individual  rights  upon  the  same  basis.  The  necessities 
of  the  individual  give  birth  to  those  of  the  social. 
Hence,  there  must  be  agreement  between  individual 

1  The  terms  *•  civil '*  liberty  and  "civil"  rights,  and  "political"  liberty  and 
"  political "  rights,  are  usnally  treated  as  synonymous.  In  this  work  they  will 
be  careftilly  distinguished.  By  "civil"  liberty  and  "civil"  rights  will  be 
understood  the  liberty  and  rights  appurtenant  to  the  Individual  as  a  member 
of  society  and  subject  of  civil  government,  whether  he  bo  an  InfEint  or  an 
adult,  a  male  or  » female,  a  native  or  an  alien.  By  "political"  liberty  and 
**  political "  rights  are  meant  those  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  the 
subject  by  the  government.  That  lis, "  civil "  rights  Inhere  In  the  Individual ; 
''political"  rights  are  conferred  upon  him.  "Civil"  rights  are  a  natural 
endowment;  "political"  rights  are  a  governmental  one.  Government  must 
concede  "civil"  rights  and  "civil"  liberty  to  all;  it  confers  political  rights 
according  to  its  discretion.  This  principle  has  its  foundation  in  the  law  of 
necessity.  The  government  must  determine  upon  whom,  and  upon  what 
conditions,  it  is  safe  to  confer  political  power,  having  in  view  the  existence 
and  highest  good  of  society ;  but  it  must  respect  the  "  civil "  liberty  and  "  civil " 
rights  of  all,  or  defeat  the  very  end  of  its  existence. 

s  "  Every  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject,  whether 
practiced  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility,  or  a  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of 
tyranny;  nay,  even  laws  themselves,  whether  made  with  or  without  our  con- 
sent, if  they  r^ulate  and  constrain  our  conduct  in  matters  of  indifference, 
without  any  good  end  in  view,  are  regulations  destructive  of  liberty."  (1  Bla, 
Com.,  128.) 

The  right  to  regulate  or  constrain  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  one  thing 
IndliTerent,  implies  the  same  right  in  all  things,  which  would  necessarily  be 
destructive  of  all  liberty  and  right  in  the  subject.  The  exercise  of  such  power 
is  the  characteristic  of  despotism;  and  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  a 
.  legitimate  civil  government,  which  derives  all  its  right  to  govern  upon  the 
theory  of  a  public  authority  created  on  account  of  a  public  necessity. 
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and  social  necessities  —  and,  therefore,  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  rights — and  civil  government  performs 
its  office  most  perfectly  when  it  so  administers  as  not  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  any  of  its  subjects. 

g  43.  Civil  government  is  a  necessity  of  society,  and, 
hence,  the  necessity  of  every  individual  member  thereof. 
Therefore,  everything  essential  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  govemnient  becomes  a  like 
necessity.  Whatever  right  or  power  is  demonstrated  to 
be  indispensable  to  its  existence  and  maintenance, 
society  can  properly  confer  upon  it.  Therefore,  society 
has  sovereign  authority  to  invest  civil  government  with 
every  right  and  power  essential  to  its  existence  and 
just  administration  ;  and  the  highest  government  thus 
constituted  must  have  sovereign  authority,  absolute 
within  such  limits,  and  for  such  purposes. 

§  44.  Every  civil  society  must  necessarily  establish  a 
public  authority,  under  which  its  common  affairs  are  to 
be  regulated,  and  the  civil  conduct  of  each  member,  in 
respect  to  the  public  welfare,  is  to  be  prescribed.  This 
authority  belongs  essentially  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  society,  until  it  is  vested  in  those  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  its  government.  But  as  soon  as 
society  institutes  its  government,  and  delermines  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  the  public  authority  is  vested 
therein,  and  can  only  be  exercised  thereby.^ 

S  45.  The  fundamental  regulations  which  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  authority  is  to  be 
executed,  form  the  constitution  of  the  government.  And 
society,  having  instituted  its  government,  determined 
the  fundamental  regulations  by  which  it  is  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  invested  it  with  the  public  authority,  is 
bound  by  it,  and  must  itself  submit  to  that  authority. 

1  All  the  mcmberB  of  a  state  cannot  be  called  together  to  be  consulted  or  to 
vote  upon  the  enactment  of  its  laws;  or  upon  the  adjudication  or  execution 
of  them,  and  If  they  could  be  consulted,  upon  all  questions  of  this  character, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  agree  unanimously.  Hence,  there  must  be  an  estab- 
llshed  public  authority  by  which  the  laws  of  society  are  to  be  enacted,  adjudged 
and  executed,  without  which  society  could  not  exist. 
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It  can,  then,  exercise  its  authority,  civilly,  in  no  other 
\7ay,  for,  politically  considered,  the  government  repre- 
sents, or  stands  for  the  society.^ 

§  46.  Between  the  body  of  society,  and  the  govern- 
ment instituted  by  it,  there  is  a  manifest  distinction. 
Society  institutes  its  government  and  invests  it  with 
the  public  authority ;  and  the  government  thus  insti- 
tuted executes  that  authority  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
Hence,  while  the  body  of  society  is  the  source  of  the 
authority,  it  is  not  the  government  itself,  and  it  can 
execute  the  public  authority  only  in  the  manner  pr^ 
scribed.' 


OHAPTEE  IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  OovemmentSt  and  their  Natural  Bights. 

5  47.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  government 
established  by  society,  it  is  instituted  to  be  intrusted . 
with  the  execution  of  the  public  authority.  By  the  act 
of  association  each  citizen  subjects  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  entire  body  in  everything  relating  to 
the  common  welfare.^  The  public  authority  emanates 
fiom  the  entire  body  of  society,  which,  to  be  executed, 
must  be  vested  somewhere ;  and  wherever  that  author- 
ity is  vested,  there  is  to  be  found  the  government  of 
that  society.  Therefore,  while  the  authority  of  all  over 
each  member,  belongs  essentially  to  the  body  politic  or 

1  For  the  necessity  requiring  society  to  establish  a  pablic  anthority,  also 
requires  it  to  submit  to  the  execution  of  that  authority  in  the  manner  and 
fonn  prescribed.  Where  the  constitution  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the 
naUonal  authority  is  to  be  executed,  or  its  fundamental  laws  are  to  be  modified 
or  repealed;  or,  in  which  the  national  will  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  nation  is 
thereby  estopped  firom  adopting  any  other  method,  except  by  overturning  the 
established  authority,  which  is  equivalent  to  revolution. 

« **  It  is  evident  that,  by  the  very  act  of  civil  or  political  association,  each 
citlsen  subjects  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  entire  body  in  everything  that 
relates  to  the  common  welfare.  The  authority  of  all  over  each  member,  there- 
fore, essentially  belongs  to  the  body  politic  or  state ;  but  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  may  be  placed  in  different  hands,  according  as  the  society  may  iiave 
ordained.  (Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  1, 2  2.) 

*  Vatt.  L.  of  N.,  B.  1,  ch.  U,  2  2. 
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state,  the  exercise  of  that  authority  may  be  placed  in 
different  hands,  according  as  society  ordains.^ 

S  48.  Society  determines  the  form  of  its  government, 
that  is,  the  body  to  which  the  execution  of  the  public 
authority  is  committed,  which  may  be  democratic,  aris- 
tocratic or  monarchical :  that  is,  the  public  authority 
may  be  vested  in  a  number  of  men  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  in  a  particular  or  select  class  of  the  people ;  or 
in  a  single  individual;  or  the  government  may  be  a 
combination  or  a  modification  of  these  three  kinds. 
But  whatever  its  form  or  constitution,  it  is  created  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  public  authority;  and 
derives  its  authority  to  act  in  the  premises,  from  the 
body  of  society.* 

§  49.  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  men,  and 
from  their  situation  upon  the  earth,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  many  independent  societies  or  nations.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  whole  race  to  dwell 
.  together  in  a  single  society,  or  to  become  subjects  of  a 
single  civil  government.  No  one  government  could 
adapt  its  administration  to  all ;  nor  could  it  execute  the 
public  authority  upon  all.  Hence,  from  necessity,  the 
race  must  be  gathered  into  many  independent  societies 
or  nations ;  and  governments  must  be  devised  adapted 
to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  these  various  socie- 
ties ;  and  hence,  being  separate  from,  and  independent 
of,  each  other,  each  must  be  sovereign  within  its  own 
limits. 

§  50.  The  largest  societies  of  men  civilly  associated 
together  constitute  nations :  consequently,  the  highest 
public  authority  to  be  executed  by  any  civil  government 
is  the  authority  of  the  nation.    As  nations  are  consti- 

1  Idem. 

t  **  In  Earope,  soyereignty  Is  of  feudal  origin,  and  lmi>orts  no  more  than  the 
state  of  the  sovereifini.  It  comprises  his  rights,  duties,  exemptions,  prerogatives 
and  powers.  But  with  us,  all  power  is  with  the  people.  They  alone  are  sov- 
ereign ;  and  they  erect  what  government  they  please.  None  of  these  govern- 
ments are  soverelgni  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  all  being  restrained 
by  written  constitutions."  (See  Webster's  reply  to  Calhoun,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  16, 1883.) 
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tnted  of  societies  composed  of  the  largest  number  of 
individuals  civilly  associated  together,  and  as  the  public 
authority  consists  of  the  authority  of  all  over  each,  it 
follows  that  the  public  authority  of  the  nation  is  sov- 
ereign within  its  limits,* 

S  51.  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  authority  and  power 
by  which  a  state  is  governed.*  It  implies  the  right  of 
commanding  in  the  last  resort.^  As  an  attribute  of  civil 
government,  it  is  the  right  of  commanding  civil  society 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  in  the 
last  resort;  which  right  the  members  of  such  society 
have  conferred  on  one  and  the  same  person — which 
may  be  an  individual  or  a  body  corporate — with  a  view 
to  preserve  order  and  security  in  the  commonwealth ; 

1  It  does  not  follow  that  all  national  societies  are  equally  numerous,  wealthy 
orpowerfkiL  One  nation  may  be  much  inferior  to  another  in  each  of  tl^ese 
particulars— may,  in  fact,  be  obliged  to  seek  alliance  with  another  and  more 
powerftil  nation,  to  protect  itself  against  the  encroachments  of  other  powers. 
But  this  does  not  abridge  its  sovereignty  or  lessen  its  authority  to  command 
within  its  own  limits,  or  Its  right  to  claim  its  position  in  the  fEimily  of  nations. 
Nations,  as  individuals,  may  differ  in  wisdom,  wealth  and  power;  but,  like 
individuals,  they  are  also  equal  in  their  rights  as  sovereign  states,  which  do 
not  depend  upon  considerations  of  that  character.  Says  Vattel  (Prelim.,  1 15), 
"  Nations  composed  of  men,  and  considered  as  so  many  free  i>ersons  living 
together  in  the  state  of  nature,  are  naturally  equal,  and  inherit  f^om  nature 
the  same  obligations  and  rights.  Power  or  weakness  does  not,  in  this  respect, 
produce  any  difference.  A  dwarf  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  giant ;  a  small  republic 
Is  no  less  a  sovereign  state  than  the  most  powerful  kingdom." 

Prom  the  very  design  that  induces  a  number  of  men  to  form  a  society  ■ 
which  has  its  common  interests,  and  which  is  to  act  in  concert,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  established  a  public  authority  to  order  and  direct  what  is 
to  be  done  by  each  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  association.  This  political 
authority  is  the  sovereignty;  and  he  or  they  who  are  invested  with  it  are  the 
sovereign.    (Vattel,  B.  1,  ch,  1, 2 1.) 

*  "Sovereignty  is  that  public  authority  which  has  no  superior,  and  which 
commands  in  an  Independent  civil  society,  ordering  and  directing  what  each 
must  do  tp  acquire  its  ends.  It  is  the  union  of  all  the  powers;  it  is  the  power 
to  do  any  and  everything  in  a  state,  without  being  accountable  to  any  one." 
(Bouv.  Inst.,  vol.  1,  p.  8.   See,  also,  Lawrence  Wheat.,  p.  35 ;  also  note  1  to  2  ^, 

'This  right  of  commanding  in  the  last  resort  must  not  be  the  subject  of 
appeal  to  other  authority^  It  must  include  the  right  to  command  each  and 
every  member  of  the  nation,  or  all  residing  within  its  local  jurisdiction,  in  all 
matters  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  without  authority  left  in 
any  one  or  ansrwhere,  to  resist.  For  if  its  authority  may  be  resisted,  then 
there  must  be  superior  authority  within  the  same  Jurisdiction.  This  is  impos- 
sible. For  the  nation  being  the  highest  form  of  civil  society,  its  government 
Is  the  highest  in  authority,  and  is,  therefore,  supreme.  (See,  also,  Burlamaqul, 
P.L.,ch.^{3;  Vattel, B.1, oh.  1,2 4.) 
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to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.^ 

S  52*  To  entitle  a  society  to  rank  as  a  nation,  and  to 
figure  in  the  family  of  nations,  it  must  become  actually 
sovereign  and  independent  within  the  limits  of  its 
assumed  jurisdiction.  It  must  have  the  power  to  com- 
mand therein  in  the  last  resort.  It  must  have  instituted 
a  government  and  invested  it  with  sovereign  authority ; 
and  before  it  can  claim  recognition,  it  must  give  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  ability  to  execute  the  public 
authority  against  all  resistance  within  its  limits. 

S  53.  Before  a  society  is  morally  entitled  to  attempt 
establishing  for  itself  an  independent  national  existence, 
there  must  exist  a  necessity  for  it  «o  imperative  that  the 
failure  to  establish  it  would  be  a  public  misfortune. 
That  is,  the  social  necessity  for  it  must  be  such  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  supplied. 

g  54.  That  social  necessity  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nation  as  a  sovereign  and  indei>endent 


^See  Preamble  to  Const.  U.  S.,  also  Burlamaqui  P.  of  PoL  Law,  ctmp.  5^  H  ^  ^ 
8,  4. 

*'Thls  supreme  authority  may  be  exercised  either  internally  or  extern- 
ally. Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  people  of  any 
state,  or  vested  in  its  rulers  by  its  municipal  constitution  or  ftmdamental 
law.  This  is  the  object  of  what  has  been  called  '  internal  publjo  law/  but 
which  may  more  properly  be  termed  *  c^NSTrrunoNAL  law.'  Kxtemal  sov- 
ereignty consists  in  the  independence  of  one  political  society  in  respect  to  all 
other  political  societies.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  sovereignty 
that  the  international  relations  of  one  political  society  are  maintained,  in 
peace  or  war,  with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law  by  which  it  is  regula- 
ted has,  therefore,  been  called  *  external  PxmLio  law,'  but  more  properly 
termed  *  international  law,*     ( Lawrence  Wheat.  Int'l  Law,  pp.  35  and  36.^ 

The  rules  applicable  to  the  establishment  of  nations  are  quite  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual  are  determined.  No  nation 
should  arrogate  to  itself  rights  and  privileges  in  its  institution,  estaUishmeni 
and  administration  which  cannot  be  awarded  to  all  other  nations.  For,  as  all 
are  equally  sovereign  and  independent,  and  are  to  co-cxlst  as  srieh,  they  must 
mutually  recognize  this  sovereignty  as  belonging  to  each,  and  must  consider 
the  necessary  incidents  of  sovereignty  as  being  the  same  in  each  and  all.  The 
logic  is  this :  If  Qod  has  made  the  existence  of  nations  upon  the  earth  a  neces- 
sity, then  must  the  nations  be  entitled  to  territorial  locations  upon  ibe  earthy 
and  to  such  locations  as  are  suited  to  their  existence  and  security;  and  he  has 
clothed  each  nation  with  those  natural  rights  which  are  essential  to  establish,, 
maintain  and  perfect  its  existence,  and  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
it  has  been  established ;  and  these  rights,  naturally  incident  to  the  sovereign 
and  independent  condition  of  the  several  nations,  must  harmonize  ;  so  that. 
If  observed,  the  highest  interest  of  each  nation  could  be  secured. 
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state,  naturally  limits  it  to  the  occupation  of  such  ter- 
ritory as  is  essential  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established,  and  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate its  existence.  It  has  a  natural  right  to  so  much 
territory  as  is  not  occupied  by,  or  is  not  essential  to,  the 
existence  and  safety  of  an  existing  nation.  For,  if 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  nation  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state  is  a  necessity  of  society,  then  has 
society  a  natural  right  to  such  boundaries  as  are  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  and  security. 

§  55.  The  necessity  requiring  the  establishment  of 
independent  societies  or  nations,  has  its  limits  in  those 
principles  essential  to  the  existence,  security  and  pre- 
servation of  the  nation  when  established.  Whatever  is 
essential  to  national  existence  and  security,  must  attend 
the  right  to  establish  a  nation.  Hence,  in  asserting  the 
right  to  estai)]ish  a  new. nation,  the  right  to  everything 
essential  to  the  existence  and  security  of  that  nation, 
must  also  be  considered.  If  such '  essential  rights  can- 
not be  asserted  and  maintained  without  violating  other 
essential  principles  and  rights,  the  moral  right  to  estab- 
lish such  nation  is  not  perfect. 

g  56.  Territorial  extent,  natural  limits,  homogeneous- 
ness  of  people,  indicating  a  geographical,  moral  and 
commercial  unity,  suited  to  form  one  nation,  are  among 
the  essentials  to  a  healthy,  prosperous  and  secure  politi- 
cal existence  as  a  nation.  ^  Neither  requisite  may  be 
perfect,  naturally ;  but  each  should  be  so  neariy  so,  that 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people  can  readily  supply 
that  which  is  lacking. 

g  57.  That  social  necessity  which  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nation,  demands  that  it  shall  be  so 
established  and  located  as  to  secure  permanence  and 
safety.  This  demand  is  as  imperative  as  the  necessity 
calling  for  its  existence.  Hence,  a  nation  is  under  the 
highest  obligations  to  itself  to  provide,  in  every  way 

iSee  **  state  Righta/'  a  Photograph  from  the  rains  of  andent  Greece/'  hj 
Prol  Tityler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  pp.  5, 6, 7, 8,  <feo. 
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possible,  for  its  own  perpetuity  and  security.  It  must 
seek  such  natural  boundaries  as  indicate  separation  and 
are  most  easily  defended.  It  must  secure  to  itself 
means  of  external  communication  with  the  civil,  social 
and  commercial  world ;  and,  hence,  should  hold  in  its 
own  hands  the  key  by  which  such  communication  is 
secured.^ 

1  Somo  of  theso  considerations  are  alluded  to  by  President  Lincoln  in  his 
Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  1, 1S62. 

"  Physically  speaking  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective 
sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them."  •  •  * 
**  There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary  upon 
which  to  divide.  Trace  through  trova.  east  to  west  upon  the  line  between  the 
tree  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its 
length  are  rivers  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or  soon  to  be  populated, 
thickly  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  its  remaining  length  are  merely 
surveyor's  lines  over  which  people  may  walk  back  and  forth  without  any 
consciousness  of  their  presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made  more 
difficult  to'  pass  by  writing  it  down  on  paper  or  parchment  as  a  national 
boundary."   •   •   • 

**  There  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region  bonnded  east  by  the 
Alleghanies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton  meets,  and 
which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansos,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  part  of  Colorado,  already  has 
about  ten  millions  of  people,  and  will  have  fifty  millions  within  fifty  years, 
if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  country  owned  by  the  United  States.  Certainly  more  than  one 
million  of  square  miles.  Once  half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is, 
It  would  have  more  than  seventy- five  millions  of  people.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows,  that  territorially  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic.  Tlie 
other  parts  are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the 
richest  in  undeveloped  resources.  In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains  and 
grasses,  and  all  which  proceed  firom  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  world.  Ascertain  firom  the  statistics  the 
small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products,  and  wo 
shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  presented.  And 
yet  this  region  has  no  seacoast,  touches  no  ocean  anjrwhere.  As  part  of  one 
nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to  Europe  by 
New  York ;  to  South  America  and  AArica  by  New  Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San 
Francisco.  But  separate  our  common  country  into  two  nations,  as  designed 
by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of  the  great  interior  region  is  thereby 
cut  off  fJTom  some  one  or  more  of  these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical 
barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regulations." 

**  And  this  is  true  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line  may  be  fixed.  Place 
it  between  the  now  firee  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of  Kentucky  or 
north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south  of  it  can  trade  to 
any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a  government 
foreign  to  them.  Those  outlets  east,  west  and  south,  are  indispensable  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit  this  vast  interior  region. 
Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best  is  no  proper  question.  All  are  better  than 
either,  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that  people  and  to  their  suooeesors  forever. 
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S  58.  The  duty  of  self-protection  and  self-preservation 
which  a  nation  owes  to  itself,  requires  that  it  should 
prevent  any  other  power  taking  a  position  in  reference 
to  itself,  by  which  its  security  or  prosperity  could  be 
made  dependent  upon  a  foreign  will.  Hence,  it  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  another  nation  shall  not,  unneces- 
sarily, take  such  a  position  or  occupy  such  territory,  as 
will  give  it  power  over  the  existence,  sexiurity  or  pros- 
perity of  its  own  people.* 

S  59.  A  State'  consists  of  an  association  of  individuals 
united  together  under  an  organized  government,^  insti- 
tuted to  aid  and  protect  the  members  thereof  in  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  liberty  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
just  rights ;  and  for  that  purpose,  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  public  authority.^    In  its  organic  exist- 

Tme  to  themselves,  they  will  not  ask  wJiiere  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but 
will  vow  rather,  that  there  shall  be  no  sach  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions 
less  interested  in  those  communications  to  and  through  them  to  the  great 
outside  world.  They  too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  this  Egypt 
of  the  west  without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary." 

"  Our  national  strife  springs  not  flrom  our  permanent  part ;  not  flrom  the  land 
we  inhabit ;  not  iVom  our  national  homestead.  There  is  no  possible  severing  of 
this,  but  would  multiply,  and  not  mitigate,  evils  among  us.  In  all  its  adapta- 
tions and  aptitudes,  it  demands  union  and  abhors  separation.  In  f&ct  it  would 
ere  long  force  re-union,  however  much  of  blood  and  treasure  the  separation 
might  have  cost." 

• 

1  See  the  letter  of  President  Jeffbbson  to  the  American  Minister  in  France— 
Mr.  LiYiiVGSTON— dated  April  18, 1808,  touching  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas  by  Spain  to  France.  (Life  of  Jefferson  by  Randall,  vol.  3,  p.  6.)  The 
position  taken  by  the  President  is,  substantially,  that  the  United  States  can- 
not permit  Prance  to  possess  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  Ac, ;  the  right  of 
self-preservation  prohibited  it.  See,  also,  his  message  to  Congress  on  that  sub- 
ject.  Necessity  is  above  conventional  law. 

t  The  term  state  and  nation  are  here  used  synonymously. 

'**The  government  of  a  state  is  that  organization  in  which  the  political 
power  resides.  It  is  the  political  being  created  by  the  (Constitution  or  ftinda- 
mental  law.  A  government  is  a  body  politic;  it  has  a  will  of  its  own ;  and  it 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  to  execute  its  own  purposes."  (Websteb*8 
speech  in  XT.  S.  Senate,  February  16, 1833.) 

^BuBLAXAQui  says:  "The  state  may  be  defined  a  society  by  which  a  multi- 
tude of  people  unite  together  under  an  organized  government  in  order  to  find, 
through  its  protection  and  care,  the  happiness  to  which  they  naturally  aspire." 
(Polit.  Law,  ch.  4,  {  9.) 

Vattkl  sajrs:  **  A  nation  or  state  is  a  body  politic  or  society  of  men,  united 
together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  advantage,  by 
their  combined  strength."    (Law  of  Nations,  B.  1,  ch.  1, 1 1.) 

CiCKBO  gives  substantially  the  same  definition.    (De  Bep.,  1, 1 25.) 

TULI.T  says:  "Multitudo  Juris  consensu,  et  utilltatis  commnnione  sociata." 
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ence,  it  is  a  body  corporate,  having  an  individual  will, 
purpose  and  power,  by  which  only  it  can  be  known  in 
its  volitions,  purposes  and  actions.^ 

S  60.  Nations,  as  sovereign  states,  are  bodies  corpo- 
rate, free  and  independent,  living  together  as  equal 
members  of  the  universal  national  family,  having  no 
superior  except  nature  and  God,  under  whom  they  exist 
and  by  whose  laws  they  must  be  governed  to  perpetuate 
that  existence.  Hence,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  so 
many  persons  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  free 
and  unrestrained,  except  so  far  as  governed  by  the  end 
for  which  they  were  created,  under  the  laws  of  nature 
thereto  applicable* 

iTwo  things  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  sovereign  state.  (1.)  It  is 
necessary  to  unite  permanently  the  wills  of  all  the  members  of  the  society  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Arom  that  time  forward  they  should  never  desire  but  one 
and  the  same  thing,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  end  and  purpose  of  society.  (2.) 
To  establish  a  supreme  authority,  supi>orted  by  the  strength  of  the  whole  body, 
by  which  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state  estab- 
lished by  the  public  authority.  This  union  of  the  will  and  power  of  society 
constitutes  the  body  corporate  and  politic  thereof,  and  without  which  civil 
society  could  not  exist.  This  union  of  wills  in  the  body  corporate  is  by  the 
expressed  or  implied  agreement  of  every  one  in  society,  by  which  he  under- 
takes to  submit  his  private  judgment  and  will  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
public  Interest,  to  the  determination  of  those  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  public  authority;  and  to  yield  himself  to  obey,  and  to  give  his  power  to 
the  government  to  compel  others  to  obey,  whatever  in  that  respect  the  public 
authority  constitutionally  requires.  (See  Burlamaqul's  Prln.  of  Polit.  Law, 
ch.  4,  ^  4,  ei  seq.) 

This  union  of  strength,  which  produces  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state, 
Is  not  formed  by  each  man  communicating  his  physical  strength  to  the  corpo- 
rate body  so  as  to  remain  utterly  weak  and  impotent  himself;  but  by  an 
engagement  by  which  all  in  general  and  each  in  particular  oblige  themselves 
to  use  their  strength  for  the  public  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  pub- 
lic authority.  By  this  union  each  member  of  society  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  power  of  the  whole  society  united.  This  multiplication  of  strength  in 
the  body  politic  resembles  that  of  each  member  of  the  human  body.  Take 
them  asunder  and  they  are  powerless;  unite  them  and  their  strength 
increases,  until  together  they  form  a  robust  and  powerftil  organism,  or  human 
body.    (See  also,  Burlamaqui,  «upra.) 

Nations  being  composed  of  men  naturally  free  and  Independent  and  who, 
before  the  establishment  of  civil  societies,  lived  tc^ether  in  a  state  of  nature, 
are  to  bs  considered  as  so  many  flree  persons,  living  together  in  a  state  of 
nature.  (Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  1,  {  4.)  All  men  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
as  their  union  in  civil  society  cannot  have  exempted  them  flrom  their  obliga- 
tion to  observe  those  laws,  since  by  that  union  they  do  not  cease  to  be  men, 
the  entire  nation— whose  common  will  is  but  the  result  of  the  united  wills  of 
the  citizens— remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  is  bound  to  respect 
them  in  all  her  proceedings ;  and  since  rights  have  their  basis  in  needs,  the 
nation  possesses  also  the  same  rights  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  men, 
in  oMer  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties.   (See  Vattel,  B.  1,  oh.  1, 2  &) 
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S  61.  Since  nations,  a^i  civil  institutions,  are  an  ont- 
birth  from  the  social  necessities  of  men,  there  are  certain 
laws  having  their  basis  in  such  necessities,  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  existence  and  security  of  nations. 
These  laws  are  the  laws  of  nature  as  applicable  to  them. 
They  are  necessarily  immutable,  being  founded  on  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to  his  fellows  as  mem- 
bers of  society.  Thei'efore,  to  constitute,  maintain  and 
perpetuate  such  society  as  an  organized,  orderly 
and  healthy  body,  these  laws  must  be  observed  and 
enforced.  They  constitute  the  necessary  laws  of 
nations.^ 

§  62.  The  universal  society  of  the  human  race  being 
an  institution  of  nature,  that  is,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  qf  man,  all  men  in  every  station 
are  bound  to  cultivate  it  and  discharge  its  duties.  They 
cannot  liberate  themselves  from  the  obligation  by  any 
convention  or  private  association.  When,  therefore, 
they  unite  in  civil  society  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
separate  state  or  ^lation,  they  still  remain  bound  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  toward  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Hence  civil  societies,  thus  constituted  of  persons  owing 
these  moral  duties,  become  moral  persons,  possessed  of 
an  understanding,  a  volition  and  strength,  and  are 
under  the  like  obligations  to  other  nations,  as  men  are 
to  other  men.* 

5  63.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  civil  societies 
among  men  being  to  enable  each  member  to  attain  that 

iVattel,PreUin.J7. 

** There  are  things  just  In  themselves  and  allowable  by  the  necessary  law  of 
nations,  on  which  states  may  mutually  agree  with  each  other,  and  which  they 
may  consecrate  and  enforce  by  their  manners  and  customs.  There  are  others 
of  an  indifferent  nature,  respecting  which  it  rests  in  the  option  of  nations  to 
make  in  their  treaties  whatever  agreements  they  please,  or  to  introduce  what- 
ever customs  or  practices  they  think  proper.  But  every  treaty,  every  custom 
which  contravenes  the  injunctions  and  prohibitions  of  the  necessary  law  of 
nations,  is  unlawful.  •  •  •  Nations  being  tree  and  independent,  though  the 
conduct  of  one  of  them  be  illegal  and  condemnable  by  the  laws  of  the  con- 
science, the  others  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it  where  it  does  not  infringe  upon 
their  perfect  rights.  The  liberty  of  that  nation  could  not  remain  entire  if 
others  were  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  inspecting  and  regulating 
ber  actions."   (Vattel,  Gen.  Prin.,  {  9.) 

B  See  Vattel,  Prelim.,  { 11. 
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perfection  of  individuality  and  character  for  which  he 
was  created;  and  the  government  being  bound  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  accomplish  tlie  object  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  it  follows  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  nations,  that,  in  their  conduct  in  respect  to  each 
other,  each  is  bound  to  do  everything  in  its  power,  con- 
sistent with  its  duties  to  itself  and  its  subjects,  to 
contribute  to  the  perfection  and  consequent  happiness 
of  other  nations.^ 

S  64.  As  a  consequence  of  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  nations,  each  is  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  perfect  liberty  she  inherited  from  nature;  and, 
hence,  it  is,  also,  a  fundamental  law  of  national  exist- 
ence, that,  in  respect  to  all  matters  depending  upon 
judgment,  or  conscience,  as  to  what  she  may  or  may 
not  do,  it  must  rest  solely  with  herself  to  determine. 
This  is  »  fundamental  law,  because  a  nation  cannot 
exist,  and  perform  its  duties  in  executing  the  public 
authority,  without  this  absolute  right  to  examine  and 
determine  such  questions.^ 

1  The  duties  a  nation  owes  to  itself  are,  unquestionably,  paramount  to  those 
It  owes  to  other  nations.  When,  therefore,  she  cannot  contribute  to  the  wel- 
IJEire  of  another  nation  without  doing  an  essential  injury  to  herself,  her  obliga- 
tion, in  that  respect,  ceases,  because  she  is  then  under  a  disability  to  perform 
the  ofQco  in  question.    (Vattel,  Prelim.,  2 14.) 

The  golden  rule  is  as  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals:  "Wlmtsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  yo  even  so  to  them  ;*'  and  as  it  is 
according  to  the  nature  of  men,  that  kindness  and  good  office  should,  in  turn, 
beget  kindness  and  good  office,  and  that  unkindness  should  beget  unkindness, 
Ood  has  made  it  for  the  Interests  of  individuals  and  nations  to  do  each  other 
all  the  good  possible.  Says  Xenophon:  '*If  we  sec  a  man  who  is  uniformly 
eager  to  pursue  his  own  private  advantage  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  honor 
or  the  duties  of  flriendship,  why  should  we,  in  any  emergency,  think  of  sparing 
him?" 

•  Whatever  is  fundamentally  essential  to  the  existence  and  security  of 
nations,  is  conferred  by  natural  law,  which  may  be  denominated  a  funda-r 
mental  law,  or  a  necessary  law  of  nations. 

The  rights  of  nations,  incident  to  their  sovereignty  and  equality,  are  not 
tmlike  those  natural  rights  incident  to  individuals,  as  equals,  in  their  individ- 
ual sovereignty.  In  matters  of  duty  and  conscience,  or  of  Judicial  determina- 
tion, individuals  have  a  right  to  examine  and  determine  all  questions  for 
themselves,  being  answerable  only  for  an  abuse  of  such  liberty.  We  cannot 
constrain  a  person  to  perform  a  particular  act  or  service  for  us  except  when 
there  is  a  legal  obligation  by  which  he  is  bound  to  perform  for  us  the  particular 
thing  or  service,  independent  of  the  determination  of  his  conscience  or  Judg- 
ment. When  one  lias  a  right  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing,  or  has  a 
discretionary  duty  to  perfbrm,  his  obligation  Is  said  to  be  imperfeotf  because 
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S  65.  That  necessity  which  requires  the  institution  of 
nations,  and  the  establishment  of  civil  governments, 
requires,  also,  that  they  shall  be  maintained  and  pre- 
served. Therefore,  all  sovereign  states  have  a  perfect 
right  to  those  things  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  are 
necessary  for  their  security  and  preservation.^ 

2  66.  All  nations  being  equally  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendeut  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  each  is 
bound  to  respect  the  other  as  possessing  the  same  pre- 
rogatives, as  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  and  bound  to 
the  same  duties  as  itself.  Hence,  the  golden  rule  appli- 
cable to  individuals,  requiring  them  to  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them,  is  like- 
wise applicable  unto  nations  requiring  the  same  conduct 
between  them. 

2  67.  Nations  being  sovereign  and  independent,  have 
perfect  authority  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with 
each  other,  by  which  they  can  bind  themselves  to  do  or 

there  is  no  aathority  to  compel  his  determination  or  action.  But  where  he 
may  be  compelled  to  perform  the  act,  whether  he  will  or  no,  his  obligation  is 
Mid  to  be  perfect. 

Says  VATTKii.*  "  The  perfed  right  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  the  right 
of  compelling  those  who  reftise,  to  fulfill  the  corresponding  obligation.  The 
imperfed  right  is  unaccompanied  by  that  right  of  oompolsion — it  gives  him  only 
the  right  to  ask."  (Prelim.,  \  17.)  For  where  one  is  subject  to  compulsion  in 
respect  to  his  action,  he  is  no  longer  f^ee  In  that  re8i>ect. 

Also,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  cIyII  equality  of  nations,  whatever, 
in  principle,  is  lawftil  for  one  nation,  is  lawfhl  for  another ;  and  whatever,  in 
principle,  is  unjustifiable  in  one,  is  also.  In  the  other.  Each,  alike,  is  mistress 
of  her  own  actions  so  long  as  they  do  not  aflbct  the  perfect  rights  of  other 
nations.  (See  Vattel,  Prelim.  \  19.) 

1  It,  therefore,  follows  that  all  nations  have  a  right  to  resort  to  forcible  means 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  particular  nation,  which  openly  violates  the 
laws  of  society,  and  thereby  endanger  the  security  and  stability  of  nations. 

**  The  laws  of  natural  society  are  of  such  importance  to  the  safety  of  states, 
that,  if  the  custom  of  trampling  them  under  foot  once  prevailed,  no  nation 
could  fiatter  herself  with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  national  existence,  and 
et^oying  domestic  tranquillity,  Ac,  All  nations  have,  therefore,  the  right  to 
resort  to  forcible  means  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  one  particular  nation 
who  openly  violates  the  laws  of  society  which  nature  has  established  between 
them,  or  who  directly  attacks  the  welfare  and  safety  of  that  society."  (Vattel, 
Prelim.,  {  22.) 

But,  as  nations  are  free  and  independent,  they  have  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  one  another,  where  perfect  rights  are  not  inftrlnged.  Thus, 
though  the  conduct  of  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  public 
authority  be  against  good  conscience,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  that  author- 
ity, other  nations  cannot  Interfere  without  Infiinging  the  ftindamental 
principle  of  naUonal  soverollgnty  and  equality. 
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not  to  do,  any  particular  act  or  thing,  witbiu  the  per- 
mission of  natural  law,  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  their  institution,  and  not  prohibited  by  their  funda- 
mental law. 


A  TREATISE  ON  GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTBE  L 

OP  THE  UliaTBD  STATES  AS  A  NATION. 

5  68.  When  the  people  of  the  American  colonies  pro- 
mulgated their  declaration  of  independence,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  unite,  that  they  might  provide 
for  their  con\mon  defense,  promote  their  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty.*  That  necessity  was  a  war- 
rant of  their  authority  to  establish  for  themselves,  an 

1  In  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  Is  set  forth  the  following 
catalogue  of  grievances,  which  impelled  the  Colonies  to  a  political  separation 
from  the  mother  country : 

**The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
ii\Jaries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  tacUi  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world." 

*'  He  has  reftised  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good ;  he  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should 
be  obtainecl,  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them." 

**  He  has  reftised  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only." 

**He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  resposltory  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures." 

**  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly 
firmness  his  invasiou  on  the  rights  of  the  people." 

**He  has  reftised,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large,  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining  in  the 
mean  time,  exp<Mea  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions within." 

**  He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States,  for  that  pur- 
pose, obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  reftising  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands." 

''^He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  reftising  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  powers;  he  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his 
will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  paymentof  their 
salaries." 

**  He  has  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers,  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance ;  he  has  kept  among 
us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures : 
he  has  affected  to  render  the  military  Independent  of,  and  superior  to.  the  civil 
power;  he  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
acts  of  pretended  legislation." 
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independent  national  existence;^  and  being  successful 
in  their  undertaking,  they  became  a  nation  de  facto ; 
and  their  independence  being  recognized  by  the  nations, 
they  became  a  nation  de  jure. 

§69.  American  independence  was  proclaimed  "  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the 
colonies;"  it  was  established  by  their  united  power, 
acting  under  a  common  executive  head^  and  obeying  a 

"  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  them 
b^  a  mock  trial,  from  punisliment  for  any  murders  whicii  they  should  com- 
mit on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  witli  ail  parUi 
of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  wltliout  our  consent ;  for  depriving  us, 
in  manv  cases,  of  tlie  benellts  of  trial  by  Jury ;  for  transix>rting  us  beyond  seus 
to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofl'enses;  for  abolishing  tlie  free  system  of  English 
laws  In  a  ncighooring  province,  establislilng  therein  ixn  arbitrary  government^ 
and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  ht 
instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies ;  for 
taking  away  our  charters:  abolisliing  our  most  valuable  laws  and  altering 
fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  government;  for  suspending  our  own  legisla- 
tures and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever." 

**  Ue  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us;  he  has  plundered  our  seas;  ravaged  our  coast; 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people;  he  is  at  this  time 
transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  tlie  work  of 
death,  desolation  and  tyranny  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation." 

**  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country;  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands."  ^ 

*'He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  fk'ontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savage,  wtiose 
known  rule  of  warfore  is  an  undistinguished  distinction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions." 

**  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by- 
repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  wlilch 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  Nor  have  we  been 
wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  liave  warned  them, 
ftom  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able Jurisdiction  over  us;  we  have  reminded  tliem  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here;  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  Justice 
and  miugnanimity:  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our 
connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  w^ar,  in  peace,  mends." 

1 "  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 

general  Congress  assemblca,  appecUing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
lie  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  bv  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  United 
States  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent  States'  that  they 
are  absolved  trora  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  tiiat  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Qreat  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  da 
And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes and  our  sacred  honor."  —  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
'The  obligations  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  are  mutual.  If,  therefore,  a  province  or  body  of 
people,  who  are  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  are  utterly  neglected  or  aban- 
doned, or,  worse  than  either,  are  wantonly  oppressed  by  their  government," 
without  any  prospect  or  hope  of  redress  or  protection,  they  become  perfectly 
free  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  preservation,  in  whatever  manner 
they  Und  most  convenient,  without  paying  any  regard  to  those  who.  by  their 
conduct  or  n^lect,  were  the  first  to  fall  in  their  duty.  See  Vaitel^  {200,-  see  also 
Dee,  Am,  Ind.,  as  to  the  riafUs  cif  a  people  to  throw  off  their  ailegiance  to  government, 
*  On  the  19tn  day  of  June,  1775,  a  commission  for  George  Washington  was 
made  out  and  signed  by  tlie  President  of  Congress.  In  the  words  follow!  n(r: 

**jrn  Oonffresa.  The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Maasachoietta  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Peun- 
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common  legislative  autbority  ;^  it  was  recognized  by  tbe 
nations  as  tbe  acbievement  of  tbe  peoi>le  of  all  tbe 
Colonies ;  tberefore,  nationality  attacbed  to  tbem  in  tbeir 
associated  capacity,  as  one  people,  constitnting  one 
nation  ;  and  not  as  thirteen  peoples,  constituting  thirteen 
nations.^ 

S70.  Tbe  people  of  tbe  American  colonies  becoming  a 
nation  de  facto  and  dejiire^  by  tbe  establisbment  of  tbeir 


•vlvania.  New  Castle.  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Oiroiina and  Soath  Carolina,  to  Oeorge  Washington,  Esquire:  We,  reposing 
especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  conduct  and  fidelity,  do,  by  * 
the^ie  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised 
by  them,  and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  services,  and  Join 
the  sttid  army  for  the  defense  of  the  American  liberty  and  for  repelling  every 
hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby  vested  with  fhll  power  and 
authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  fit,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service. 
And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under 
your  command,  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of 
their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in 
executing  the  great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order 
to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  are  duly  exercised  and  pro- 
vided with  all  convenient  necessaries.  And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct, 
in  every  respect,  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  as  herewith  given  to  you, 
and  punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from  time  to 
time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  this  or  a  ftiture  Congress  of  the  said  United 
Colonies,  or  a  committee  of  Congress  for  that  purpose  appointed.  By  order 
of  Congress.  John  Hancock,  President.  Dated  Philadelphia,  June  19,  1775. 
Attest,  CHARI.KS  Thompson,  Secretary." 

1  The  first  Ck>ngre8s  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  Colonies  to  take  into  con. 
sideration  the  situation  of  the  provinces  in  North  America,  and  the  differences 
•ubsisting  between  them  and  Qreat  Britain,  met  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  and  organized  by  electing 
Peyton  Randolph  their  President,  and  Charles  Thompson  their  Secretary. 
Tms  Congress  continued  in  session  until  26th  of  October  following,  when, 
having  passed  a  resolution  on  the  22d  of  October,  recommending  the  delegates 
to  meet  a«»in  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  they  dissolved  their  first 
session.  The  delegates,  in  pursuance  of  such  recommendation,  met  again  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  and  a^in  elected  Peyton  Randolph 
President,  and  Cliarles  Thompson  Secretary.  This  Congress  was  composed  of 
delegates  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  Connecticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Oarollna,  and  Georgia.  The  President,  Peyton  Randolph,  being  obliged  to 
return  home,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  John  Hancock  was  unanimously  elected 
President.  This  Congress  commissioned  Washington  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  (see  preceding  note)  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1775,  and  on  the  first  of  August  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  September,  1776. 
On  the  5th  of  September  they  again  convent,  and  continued  in  session  troxa 
time  to  time  antll  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  they  promulgated  to  the  world 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
several  assemblies,  conventions  and  committees  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to 
the  several  commanding  officers  of  the  Continental  troops,  and  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

'  The  people  of  the  American  colonies,  in  their  united  character  and  effort, 
denominated  themselves  The  United  CoiiONiES  or  The  United  States.  As 
a  common  society  they  were  known  by  no  other  name.  In  the  origin  of  the 
term,  it  signified  the  unity  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  the  great  work  of 
achieving  their  common  independence.  The  term,  "  The  United  States," 
usually  applied  to  the  people  composing  the  several  States,  rather  than  to  the 
Ktates  themselves  as  political  institutions.  The  Union  was  that  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  the  governments  of  the  States.  The  State,  as  a  political  i  nstltution, 
had  no  national  authority,  for  it  had  been  created  for  no  such  purpose.  The 
term  **  Unijed  States"  was  sometimes  used  both  as  a  description,  and  also  as 
a  limitation,  of  the  territory  and  of  the  people  to  whom  nationality  was 
accorded.  Thus,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  September  8d,  1783,  **  His  Britannic  Majesty  acknow- 
ledged the  said  United  States,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Ac.,  to  be  iree,  sovereign 
and  Independent  States;  that  he  treats  with  them  as  such."  Ac.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  treats  with  them  In  their  common  or  united  cnaracter  and 
capacity,  and  not  in  severalty.  Great  Britain,  by  her  minister  plenipotentiary, 
D.  Hartly,  was  treating  with  the  United  States  through  her  ministers  Dlenipo- 
tentiary.  John  Adams,  Bei^Jamin  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  wno  represented 
tlie  people  of  all  the  States  constituting  the  American  nation* 
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independence,  and  the  recognition  of  the  same  among 
tbe  family  of  nations,  they  had  sovereign  authority 
to  establish  such  a  government  as  they  deemed  essential 
to  the  protection,  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  a  nation  ;  hence,  they  had  authority  to 
institute  a  confederacy  of  the  States,  and  vest  in  it  the 
execution  of  the  public  authority ;  or  to  establish  a 
national  government  of  the  people,  making  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States  subordinate  thereto.^ 

§71.  Whenever  the  people  institute  a  government  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  i)ublic  authority, 
the  authority  of  such  government  must  be  derived  from 
the  people  in  whom  sovereignty  inheres ;  and  in  the 
institution  and  endowment  of  such  government,  the 
nation  necessarily  asserts  its  authority  to  create,  endow 
or  revoke  at  pleasure.  Hence,  liaving  tried  the  form  of 
a  confederated  government,  and  found  it  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a  sovereign  nation,  they  had  authority 
to  lay  it  aside,  and  institute  in  its  place,  a  national  gov- 
ernment of  the  people;  and  to  intrust  it  with  the 
execution  of  such  public  authority  as  they  deemed 
proper. 

§72.  Prior  to  the  American  revolution,  the  citizens 
of  the  American  Colonies  did  not  claim  to  be  nationi\J 
subjects  of  any  other  government  than  that  of  Great 
Britain.'    Hence,  when  they  attempted  to  throw  oft* 

1  Sovereign  authority  to  establish  for  Itself  such  a  form  of  government,  and 
to  Invest  It  with  the  execution  of  such  public  authority,  in  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  the  general  welfare,  as  it  deems  proper,  must  Inhere  in  every  nation. 
Sovereignty  is  an  essential  attribute  of  nationality.  If  it  has  not  the  author- 
ity to  command  In  the  last  resort,  but  is  amenable  to  higher  authority. 
It  has  not  the  essential  attribute  of  an  independent  nation.  But  it  Is  to  be 
remembereil  that  this  sovereignty  Inheres  in  the  people  constituting  the 
nation— not  in  the  government  Instituted  by  them.  The  authority  of  the 
government  established  by  them  is  derivative,  and  may  be  general  or  limited, 
according  to  the  constitution  by  which  it  is  instituted  and  invested  with 
authority;  and  having  Instituted  a  form  of  government,  and  intrusted  it  with 
the  execution  of  the  public  authority,  if  it  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends  for 
which  It  was  instituted,  or  even  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation, 
the  people  have  the  right  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to  Institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  Its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organising  its  powers  in 
such  form,  fvs  to  tliem  shall  seem  most  likely  to  etTect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness.   See  Dec.  Am.  Ind. 

•  *•  In  the  first  place,  antecedent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  none 
of  the  colonies  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  sovereign  States,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  "sovereign  "  Is  sometimes  applied  to  States.  The  term  "  sovereign," 
or  "sovereignty,"  Is  used  In  dllTerent  senses,  which  often  leads  to  confusion  of 
Ideas,  and  sometimes  to  very  mischievous  and  unfounded  conclusions.  By 
"  sovereignty  "  In  Its  largest  sense  is  meant  supreme,  absolute,  uncontrollable 
power,  the/tM fummi  imperii,  the  absolute  right  to  govern.  A  State  or  nation  is 
a  body  politic  or  society  of  men,  united  togethei*  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  mutual  safety  and  advantage  by  their  comblnetl  strength.  By  the  very 
act  of  civil  and  political  association,  each  citizen  subjects  himself  to  tho 
authority  of  tho  whole;  and  the  authority  of  all  over  each  member  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  body  politic.  A  State  which  passesses  this  absolute 
{)Ower  without  any  dependence  u|K)n  any  foreign  power  or  State,  is,  in  the 
argest  sensea  sovereign  State;  and  It  is  wholly  immaterial  what  Is  tlie  form 
of  the  government,  or  by  whose  hands  this  absolute  authority  is  exercised. 
It  may  oe  exercised  by  the  people  at  large,  as  in  a  pure  democracy,  or  bv  a 
•elect few, as  in  an  Absolute  aristocracy,  or  by  a  single  person,  as  In  an  absolute 
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tbeir  allegiance  to  tbe  British  crown,  they  assumed  to 
act  in  virtue  of  their  original  authority  as  men,  and  not 
as  citizens  of  any  government.  They  repudiated  their 
allegiance  to,  and  hence  their  nationality  through,  the 

monarchy.  Bat "  sovereignty  "  is  often  used  in  a  fiu*  more  limited  sense  than 
that  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  designate  such  political  powers  as,  in  the 
actual  organization  of  tbe  particular  state  or  nation,  are  to  l>e  exclusively 
exercised  Dy  certain  public  mnctionaries  without  the  control  of  any  superior 
authority.  It  is  in  this  sense  tbat  Blackstone  employs  it  when  he  says  tbat  is 
of  **  the  very  esitence  of  a  law,  that  it  is  made  by  the  supreme  power.  Bover- 
reignty  and  lea Lslaturo  are  indeed  convertible  terms;  one  cannot  subsist  with- 
out the  other. '^  Now  in  every  limited  government  the  power  of  legislation  is, 
or  at  least  may  be,  limited  at  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  iegisla- 
tare  is  not,  in  an  absolute  sense,  sovereign.  It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  Black- 
Btone  says,  "  the  law  ascribes  to  the  King  of  England  the  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty or  preeminence,"  because,  in  respect  to  the  powers  confided  to  him,  he 
Is  dependent  on  no  man,  and  accountable  to  no  man,  and  subject  to  no  superior 
lorisdictlon.  Yet  tbe  King  of  England  cannot  make  a  mw,  and  his  acts, 
beyond  the  powers  assigned  to  him  by  the  constitution,  are  void."  Story  on 
the  Constitution,  {  207. 

The  Colonial  Congress  that  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1771,  published  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  tlie  subjects  of  Qreat  Britain 
in  the  colonies,  which  contained  the  lollowing :  "  The  good  people  of  the 
several  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Khode  Island  and 
the  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia.  North 
Garolina  and  South  Carolina,  Justly  alarmed  at  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
parliament  and  administration,  have  severally  elected,  constituted  and 
appointed  deputies  to  meet  and  sit  in  general  Congress  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  order  to  obtain  such  establishment  as  that  their  religion,  laws  and 
liberties  may  not  be  subverted.  Whereupon  the  deputies  so  appointed,  being 
now  assembled  in  a  full  and  free  representation  of  these  colonies,  taking  into 
their  most  serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  afore- 
said, do,  in  the  tlrst  place  as  Englishmen,  their  ancestors,  in  like  coses  have 
usually  done  for  asserting  and  vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties,  Deci«arx, 

Tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  Englisli  Constitution,  and 
the  several  charters  or  compacts,  nave  the  following  rights: 

'*  Iie$olved,  N.  C.  D.  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  property ;  and 
tbat  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever,  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  either  without  their  consent. 

**  Rgwolveti,  N.  C.  D.  2.  That  our  ancestors  who  first  settled  these  colonies  were, 
at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the  mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  bom  subjects  within  the 
realm  of  Eneland. 

^  Resolved,  r^,  C.  D.  3.  That  by  such  emigration,  they  by  no  means  forfeited, 
surrendered  or  lost  any  of  those  rights;  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descend- 
ants now  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  such  of  them  as 
their  local  and  other  circumstances  enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

**  Resolved,  4.  That  tne  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  free  govern- 
ment is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legislative  council ;  and  as 
the  English  colonists  are  not  represented,  and  from  their  local  and  other  cir- 
cumstances cannot  properly  be  represented,  in  the  British  parliament,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several  pro- 
vincial legislatures,  where  their  right  of  representation  can  alone  be  preserved 
In  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to  the  n^ative  of 
their  sovereign  in  sach  manner  as  has  been  heretofore  used  and  accustomed. 
But  from  the  necessitv  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  countries,  we  cheerfhlly  consent  to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the 
British  parliament  as  are  bona  flde  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole 
empire  to  the  mother  countrv,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respective 
members;  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in  A  merica,  without  their  consent. 

** Resolved,  N.  C.  D.  5.  That  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled  lo  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  more  especially,  to  the  great  and  InestRnable  priv- 
ilege of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  law. 

**  Resolved,  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  English 
statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  colonization ;  and  which  they  have,  by 
experience,  respectively  found  to  be  applicable  to  their  several  local  and  other 
circumstances. 

**  Resolved,  N.  C.  D.  7.  That  these,  his  Majesty's  colonies,  are  likewise  entitled 
to  all  the  Immunities  and  privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal 
charters,  or  se<?ured  by  their  several  codes  of  provincial  laws. 

**  Resolved,  N.  C.  D.  8.  Tliat  they  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  consider 
of  their  grievances,  and  petition  the  King ;  and  that  all  prosecutions,  prohib- 
itory proclamations,  and  commitments  for  the  same  are  illegal. 
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British  crown,  that  they  might  achieve  for  themselves  a 
new  nationality.^ 

g  73.  As  the  people  of  the  several  Colonies  were 
united  in  the  assertion  of  their  independence,  and 
unitedly  achieved  it;  and  as  they  unitedly  claimed 
recognition,  and  were  recognized  as  one  nation  ;  they 
could  claim  and  exercise  national  authority  only  as 
citizens  of  the  nation.  As  citizens  of  a  separate  Colony 
or  State,  they  had  no  claim  to  national  authority,  either 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  from  their  individual 
achievement,  or  from  the  assent  of  the  American 
people.  Hence,  neither  the  people  of  a  separate  Col- 
ony, nor  the  government  thereof,  had  any  authority  to 
set  up  for  themselves  alone,  a  separate  nationality ;  or  to 
exercise  national  prerogatives  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mon sovereignty  of  the  American  people.* 

^74.  In  all  democratic  nations,  n<ational  authority 
belongs  to  the  people  constituting  the  nation.  This 
authority,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  they 


**Iietolved^  N.  C.  D.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in'  these  colonies  in 
times  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in  which 
Buch  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

**  Betolved^  N.  C.  V.  10.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good  government,  and 
rendered  essential  by  the  English  Ck)n6titution,  that  the  constituent  branches 
of  the  legislature  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that  therefore,  the  exercise  of 
I^islative  power  in  the  several  colonies,  by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure 
by  the  crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destructive  to  the  nreedom 
of  American  legislation. 

**  All  and  each  of  which  the  aforesaid  deputies,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  constituents,  do  claim,  demand  and  insist  on  cw  their  Indubitable  rights 
and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them,  altered  or  abridged 
by  any  power  whatever,  witliout  tlieir  own  consent  by  their  representatives  in 
their  several  provincial  legislatures." 

1  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriting  their  Just  powers 
trom  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
Ilkelv  to  elTect  their  safetv  and  happiness."    Dec.  Am,  Ind, 

8  Tne  highest  public  authority  to  be  executed  by  any  civil  government,  is  the 
authority  of  the  nation;  because  it  is  composed  of  the  largest  association 
of  individuals  for  the  purposes  of  civil  government;  and  the  public  authority 
consists  of  the  authority  of  all  over  each.  Hence  a  limited  portion  of  sucn 
society,  as  a  neighborhood  or  district,  cannot  possess  as  high  public  authority 
as  the  whole  society  together,  upon  the  principle  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  parts. 

By  the  declaration  that  a  nation  is  composed  of  the  largest  association  of 
Individuals,  is  not  meant  that  all  nations  are  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  individuals^  or  that  there  may  not  be  sovereign  and  Independent  nations 
composed  of  fewer  persons  than  a  moiety  of  another  nation.  The  authority 
of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  persons  constituting  it. 
Nations,  as  individuals,  may  differ  in  wisdom, wealth  and  power;  but, like 
Individuals,  they  are  also  equal  in  their  rights  as  sovereign  States,  which 
do  not  depend  upon  considerations  of  that  character.  (See  VaOel^  Prelim.. 
3 15.)  By  the  declaration  that  nations  are  composed  of  the  largest  number  of 
individuals  civilly  associated  together  is  meant,  that  a  nation,  as  a  society,  can 
be  included  in  no  other  civil  association;  that  the  highest  civil  Jurisdiction 
over  any  territory  or  people  is  that  of  the  nation. 

Again,  national  autnority  extends  uniformly  over  all  the  territory  embraced 
within  the  national  domain.  Hence,  all  citizens  have  equal  national  authority 
in  every  part  of  the  nation.  National  laws,  applicable  to  all,  are  enacted, 
adjadged  and  executed  by  the  same  government. 
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think  proper  to  impose,  is,  by  them,  vested  in  a  body 
selected  or  created  for  that  purpose,  that  it  may  be 
executed  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  tho  general 
welfare.  Hence,  in  the  United  States,  national  author- 
ity belonji^s  to  the  people  as  constituents  of  the  nation, 
and  not  as  citizens  of  any  domestic  State  or  territory ; 
and  tliey  have  sovereign  authority  to  institute  such  forms 
of  government,  and  to  intrust  them  with  the  execution  of 
such  public  authority,  as  they  deem  proper.^ 

S  75.  The  sovereign  authority  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  government,  inheres  in, 
^nd  resides  with  the  people ;  and  hence,  the  authority 
of  government  is  derivative.  In  democratic  republican, 
countries,  government  is  an  institution  of  the  people, 
established  by  them  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  public  authority.  Hence,  in  such  countries,  gov- 
ernments derive  their  authority  from  the  people ;  and  can 
act  only  in  virtue  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  them.^ 

<  Not  anfireqnently  the  authority  of  the  govemment  Is  confounded  with  the 
authority  of  the  people  instituting  it.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  gov- 
ernments are  institutions  of  the  people,  and  possess  no  original  authority. 
In  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  the  orisin  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, a  class  of  politicians  commit  this  error,  ana  are  constantly  talKine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  fkxim  which  they  argue  that  the  national 
govemment  is  but  a  creation  of  the  State  governments,  instituted  by 
Ibem,  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  seek  to  make  the 
State  governments  the  source  and  fountain  of  political  sovereignty,  as  though 
the  people,  in  the  institution  and  endowment  of  these  governments,  liad 
exhausted  their  own  authority,  by  transferring  it  irretrievably  to  these  State 
institutions ;  and  f^om  thenceforth  these  State  governments  had  authority  to 
do  wtiat  they  pleased,  and  the  peoole  had  none  except  through  them.  If  these 
State  governments  have  such  absolute  authority,  from  whence  did  they  receive 
it?  Not,  certainly,  from  Great  Britain,  while  they  were  provincial  Colonies. 
Not  firom  the  people,  when  they  united  to  declare  and  achieve  their  common 
independence.  Not  by  the  recognition  of  the  nations  as  constituting  such  an 
independent  nation.  As  CX>lonies  they  set  up  no  claim  to  national  sovereignty, 
and  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  recognition  had  they  done  so.  Independ- 
ence was  proclaimed  and  achieved  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  ox  **the 
people^"  and  not  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  several  local  govern- 
ments; and  the  Independence  achieved  was  recognized  as  applying  to  the 
united,  not  the  »eparaie  States.  The  State  governments,  as  politiciEU  institutions, 
were  derived  from  the  people,  and  existed  and  acted  only  by  the  authority  ox 
the  people.  As  such  governments,  they  had  no  original  sovereignty,  and 
hence  could  act  in  virtue  of  no  sucn  authority.  The  people  could  use  them 
in  providing  means  to  assert  and  maintain  their  inaependence;  but  could 
derive  no  authority  from,  them  to  proclaim  and  establish  the  same,  for  that 
authority  inhered  in  the  people  themselves,  independent  of  all  governments. 

The  true  statement  of  the  case  is  simply  this :  The  people  who  severally 
insUtuted  these  State  governments,  and  intrusted  them  with  the  execution  of 
the  public  authority  in  certain  matters,  wished  to  unite  all  the  Colonies  or 
States  €u  one  people,  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  British  crown,  and. 
If  necessary,  to  establish  a  common  independence.  They  did  not  resort 
to  tliese  institutions  of  theirs  to  obtain  authority  to  form  this  union,  or  to  pro- 
claim their  independence.  In  this  respect,  they  acted  in  virtue  of  their  inhe- 
rent sovereignty.  They  used  their  State  governments  as  instruments  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  union  of  action,  and  also  to  ftimish  the  means  necessary 
for  accomplishing  their  undertaking.  These  State  governments  were  institu- 
tions of  their  own  creating,  over  wlilch  they  had  sovereign  authority. 

And  when  they  had  achieved  their  common  independence,  and  had  become 
national,  as  well  as  State  citizens,  they  had  authority  to  establish  for  them- 
selves as  a  nation,  such  a  form  of  government  as  they  deemed  most  expedient. 
They  could  confederate  their  several  governments  for  national  purposes,  and 
delegate  to  the  confederation  such  authority  as  they  thought  proper,  trusting 
to  the  £Bklth  of  the  States:  or  they  might  Institute  a  government  of  the  people, 
and  vest  in  it  the  execution  of  all  national  authority. 

>*' State  legislatures  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not 
■overeign  over  the  people.   So  Car  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  ge&« 
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g  76.  When  the  people  institute  a  government,  and 
intrust  it  with  the  execution  of  the  public  authority, 
they  do  not  thereby  divest  themselves  of,  .or  in  any 
degree  abridge,  their  inherent  sovereignty.  That  is 
inalienable.  In  the  institution  of  government,  they 
merely  create  a  body  or  person  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  their  authority,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  by  them  prescribed  in  their  Constitution  ;  and 
when  the  government  is  so  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  public  authority,  it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to 
that  sovereignty  that  gave  it  existence.^ 

S  77.  As  sovereignty  is  the  supreme  authority  and 
.  power  by  which  a  State  is  governed,  and  iuiplies  the 
right  of  commanding  in  the  last  resort,  it  follows,  that 
as  an  attribute  of  civil  society,  it  can  only  attach  to  the 
people  as  a  whole  or  nation ;  and  not  to  them,  as  a  lim- 
ited portion  or  moiety  of  a  nation ;  for,  as  the  largest 


eral  government,  so  far  the  grant  Is  nnqnestionably  good,  and  the  government 
holds  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  State  governments,  we  are  all  agents  of 
the  same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general  government,  and  the  State 
governments  derive  their  autuority  ft*om  the  same  soarce."  Webster  in  U.  & 
Senate^  reply  to  Hayne :  Galea  and  Seaton't  Reg.  Vol,  6,  p<.  1,  p.  74, 1829,  1830. 

'*  In  Europe,  sovereignty  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  Imports  no  more  than  the 
state  of  the  sovereign.  It  comprises  his  rights,  dutiet),  exemptions,  preroga- 
tives and  powers.  But  with  us,  all  power  is  with  the  people.  They  alone  are 
sovereign,  and  ttiey  erect  what  government  they  please.  None  of  these  gov- 
ernments are  sovereign  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  all  being  restrained 
by  written  Constitutions."  See  Webater'g  reply  to  Oalhoun  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  8tate»,  Feb.  IG,  1833. 

1  Bays  BuRLAMAQUi :  "  This  sovereignty  resides  originally  in  the  people. 
But  when  they  have  once  transferred  it,  they  cannot,  witliout  contradiction,  be 
supposed  to  continue  masters  of  it.  When  the  people  establish  a  government 
ana  confer  upon  it  the  supreme  power,  that  is,  the  power  to  determine  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  civil  society,  to  promote  its  prosperity ;  to 
punish  those  who  disturb  its  peace  or  plot  its  destruction ;  to  settle  differences 
among  its  members,  and  to  enforce  the  Judgments  which  it  pronounces,  it  is 
evident  that  they  part  with  their  sovereignty."  He  adds:  "The  government 
m  y.enact  laws  to  which  the  people  are  opposed ;  yet  there  is  no  question  that 
they  are  bound  to  obey  them,  and  that  the  government  has  the  riglit  to  cnforoe 
obedience,  and  was  instituted  for  that  purpose."  See  Principles  of  Politic  Laws, 
CTi.  7,  IS  10, 11  and  12. 

The  error  in  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  author  consists  in  this:  He  separates 
between  the  authority  of  the  people  and  tlie  authority  of  their  government. 
This  attribute  of  sovereignty  in  the  people  exists  because  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  as  society  could  not  exist  without  it.  But  this  sovereign  authority 
must  be  executed,  or  it  might  as  well  not  exist ;  and  society  as  an  unorganized 
mass,  cannot  execute  it ;  therefore,  necessity  compels  society  to  institute  means 
for  executing  their  authority,  not  the  authority  of  the  agent  employed. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  establishinsc  a  government,  to  be  the  agent  or  instru- 
ment of  the  people  in  executing  their  authority.  It  is  true  that  tlie  people 
Individually  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  enacted  and  adjudged  by  the  govern- 
ment, because  they  are  enacted  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people, 
through  the  instrumentality  ordained  by  them  lor  that  purpose;  but  if  the 
government  departs  from  that  authority,  and  enacts  laws  upon  its  own 
responsibility  alone,  individuals,  even,  are  not  bound  to  obey  them. 

BuRLAMAQUi  overtums  his  own  theory  on  this  point  in  the  very  next 
section.  He  says,  {13:  "  It  may  be  asked  If  the  people  have  parted  with  their 
sovereignty  by  establishing  a  government,  what  control  have  they  over  it,  and 
In  what  does  their  power  consist?  We  answer,  that  they  still  retain  the  power 
to  alter  or  abolish  ft  at  their  pleasure." 

What  I  have  the  people  surrendered  to  the  government,  their  sovereignty, 
and  yet  retained  it  to  be  exercised  at  their  pleasure?  This  cannot  be.  They 
have  intrusted  the  governn\ent  with  the  execution  of  their  authority  over 
matters  committed  to  it,  because  it  could  be  executed  in  no  other  way.  But 
the  government,  in  all  It  has  a  rfghX  to  do,  is  but  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
aniwerable  to  them. 
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fiocieties  of  men,  civilly  associated,  constitute  nations, 
and  as  the  highest  public  authority  to  be  executed  by 
civil  government  is  the  authority  of  the  nation,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  authority  of  the  nation  must  be  sovereign 
within  its  territorial  limits ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  subject 
to  question  or  resistance  by  any  other  lawful  authority. 

S  78.  That  necessity  which  requires  the  people  of  a 
nation  to  possess  sovereign  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  general  welfare,  is  incident  to  national 
existence.  Hence  sovereignty  is  a  necessary  attribute 
of  every  nation  —  one  which  inheres  in  the  people  in 
their  national  character.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  nation,  possess  this  necessary  attribute,  and 
bence,  have  sovereign  authority  over  all  matters  of 
general  interest  within  their  territorial  limits. 

§  79.  This  sovereignty  pertains  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  national  citizens  only,  and  not  as  citi- 
zens of  any  other  government.  There  cannot  be  two 
separate  and  independent  sovereignties  within  the  same 
limits  or  jurisdiction ;  nor  can  there  be  two  distinct  and 
separate  sources  of  sovereign  authority  within  the  same 
jurisdiction.  The  right  of  commanding  in  the  last 
resort  can  be  possessed  only  by  one  body  of  people 
inhabiting  the  same  territory,*  and  can  be  executed 
only  by  those  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  such 
authority. 

g  80.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
have  supreme  authority  over  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  general  welfare,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  tho 
nation  ;  and  they  have  authority  to  determine  by  whom, 
and  in  what  mode  the  public  authority  shall  be  exe- 
cuted ;  what  rights,  duties  and  powers  shall  pertain  to 


1  The  characteristics  of  sovereignty  are  snch  as  to  demonstrate  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above.  Sovereignty  necessarily  inheres  in  the  people  of  a  nation, 
to  be  ased  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  order  and  security, 
and  for  the  protection  of  private  rights.  And  being  tne  right  of  commanding 
in  the  last  resort  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  weal,  certain  charac- 
teristics must  inevitably  attend  upon  it. 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  sovereignty  is,  that  it  is  a  ntpreme  and  independ- 
etU  power— one  which  judges  knd  determines  In  the  last  resort  of  whatever  is 
sosoeptlble  of  human  direction,  relating  to  the  welfare  and  advantage  of 
society,  and  can  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth.  Whatever  it  ordains  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  cannot  be  reversed  by  any  other  human  will  as 
superior  to  It.  Since  human  power  cannot  be  Increased  to  inflnitv,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  limit,  beyond  which  there  is  no  superior  authority.  And 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal, beyond  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

2.  A  second  characteristic  of  sovereignty  is,  that  it  is  not  aoeountablefbr  the 
exercise  of  Its  authority,  nor  liable  to  punishment;  for  it  has  no  superior. 
Hence,  it  is  manifestly  apparent  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  people  in  their 
highest  civil  character  alone,  and  not  to  any  person  or  body  having  only  deri- 
vative authority :  that  while  governments  exercise  sovereign  authority,  it  is 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  and  no:  of  the  government  as  the  mere 
Institution  of  the  people.   See  BurtamaquCM  Piin.  FoL  Law,  eA,  7,  H  1-& 
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the  national  government,  and  what  to  the  ^o^er*tneutt 
of  the  States.^ 

g  81.  The  sovereign  authority  essential  to ^tha  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  national  government 
inhering  in,  and  remaining  with,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  authorized  to  establish  a 
national  government  in  such  form,  «and  vest  in  it  such 
powers  in  respect  to  the  general  welfare,  as  they  deem 
proper.'  And  they,  also,  have  authority  to  establish 
State  governments,  and  vest  in  them  the  execution  of 
such  public  authority  as  they  deem  expedient;  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  sovereignty,  they  can  enlarge  or  re- 
strict the  limits  of  State  or  national  authority  at* 
pleasure.^ 

g  82.  Sovereignty,  as  an  attribute  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  excludes  the  like  sovereignty 

1  "  If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, then  they  may  control  It,  restrain  It,  modify  it,  or  reform  it.  It  Is 
observable  enough  that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  gentleman  contends  leads 
him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not  only  that  tills  general  government  Is 
the  creature  of  the  States,  but  that  It  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the  States 
severally;  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power  for  Itself,  of  determining  whether 
it  acts  within  the  limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of  four  and  twentv 
masters  of  different  wills  and  different  purposes,  and  vet  bound  to  obey  all. 
This  absurdity — for  It  seems  no  less— arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  government  In  its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  people's  constitu- 
tion, the  people's  government;  made  for  the  people ;  made  by  the  people,  and 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that 
this  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either  admit  the  prop- 
osition or  dispute  their  authority.  The  States  are  unquestionably  sovereign, 
BO  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  supreme  law.  But  the  State 
legislatures,  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over 
the  people.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  general  government, 
so  far  the  grant  Is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  government  holds  of  the 
])eople,  and  not  of  the  State  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of  the  same 
supreme  power— the  people.  The  general  government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither  can,  in  relation 
to  the  other,  be  called  primary,  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the 
other  general  and  residuary.  The  National  government  possesses  those 
powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  upon  ft,  and  no  more. 
All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  governments  or  to  the  people.  So  far  as  the 
people  have  restrained  State  sovereignty  by  the  expression  of  their  will  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  fhr  it  must  be  admitted  State  sovereignty 
Is  effectually  controlled."  Webster's  reply  to  IJayne  in  United  mates  tsenale,  Jan, 
27.  IHaO.    O.  d-  &  Reg.  of  Cong.  Deb.,  Vol.  6,  p.  1,  page  74. 

*  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  that  the  sovereignty  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  government.  Inheres  in,  and  remains  with  the 
people;  together  with  the  further  principle  or  doctrine,  that  the  authority  to 
iM^islate  for^the  government  of  society  belongs  to  the  sovereignty.  Says 
Blackstone:  "  The  very  essence  of  a  law  is,  that  it  be  made  by  the  supreme 
power.  Sovereignty  and  legislature  are,  Indeed,  convertible  terms;  one  can- 
not exist  without  the  other."  (1  Black.  Com.,  46.)  By  which  is  meant,  the 
authority  to  make  a  law  binding  upon  the  people  must  be  sovereign.  In  other 
words,  he  defines  municipal  or  civil  law  to  be,  "'a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  power  In  a  State,"  Ac.  (1  CVwi.,  44);  "  for  legislature  is 
the  greatest  act  of  superiority  that  can  be  exercised  by  one  being  over 
another,"  (idem,  p.  46.) 

»  The  territory  constituting  the  field  of  State  Jurisdiction,  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  nation  •  and  the  American  people  as  a  nation,  possess  and 
exercise  the  authority  of  drawing  the  line  of  Jurisdiction  between  the  State 
and  national  government  according  to  their  sovereign  pleasure.  Besides,  a«i 
has  already  been  stated  (ante.  |79  aiid  note),  there  cannot  be  two  independent 
sovereignties  within  the  same  limit*  or  lurisdictlon;  nor  can  there  be  two 
distinct  and  separate  sources  of  sovereignty  within  the  same  Jurisdiction. 
If  the  people  of  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  possess  sovereign  authorltv  in 
respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare,  then  the  people  of  the 
State,  as  State  citizens  merely,  cannot  possess  such  authority,  except  as 
derived  firom  the  nation. 
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of  the  people  of  a  single  State,  as  State  citizens  merely. 
Hence,  the  aiitliority  of  a  citizen  as  a  constituent  of  the 
nation,  is  superior  to  bis  authority  as  a  constituent  of  a 
mere  State  or  territory.  Hence,  also,  when  the  nation 
assumes  to  confer  upon  the  national  government  exclu- 
sive authority  over  any  i)articular  class  of  subjects,  the 
I>eopIe  of  a  particular  State  have  no  legal  power  to 
question  or  deny  such  grant,  though  it  encroach  upon 
what  before  belonged  to  their  peculiar  jurisdiction.^ 

S  83.  In  the  United  States,  the  people  of  a  particular 
territory  have  no  authority  to  vest  themselves  with  the 
rights,  i)owers  and  prerogatives  of  a  State ;  nor  can 
they  lawfully  exercise  any  public  authority,  except 
under  the  enabling  power  conferred  by  the  nation. 
They  caii  draft  the  frame-work  of  a  government,  and- 
the  form  of  a  constitution  ;  and  can  ask  to  be  endowed 
with  authority  to  govern  themselves  in  all  matters  local 
and  domestic.  But  they  can  give  to  their  constitution 
no  authority,  and  to  their  government  no  life  or  power. 
That  must  come  from  those  in  tvhom  sovereignty  resides.* 

§84.  The  national  and  State  governments  are  insti- 
tutions of  the  people,  and  each  derives  its  existence  and 
authority  from  the  same  source.  Hence,  they  are 
instituted  in  such  form,  clothed  with  such  powers,  and 
subject  to  such  limitations,  as  the  people  of  the  nation 
in  their  sovereignty  ordain.^ 

1  ThiB  likewise  is  a  corollary  flowing  Arom  the  propositions  that  sovereigntT 
Is  an  essenUal  attribute  of  nationality  (977  arUe);  and  that  there  cannot  exist. 
at  tbe  sanie  time,  and  ¥rithin  the  same  limits  or  Jurisdiction,  two- separate  and 
distinct  sovereignties  or  sources  of  sovereign  authority.  ({  79  anUr.)  Hence,  if 
tbe  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  are  sovereign,  and  can  exercise 
sovereign  authority  throughout  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
they  have  the  authority  to  determine  in  what  body  or  bodies,  the  execution 
of  toe  public  authority  shall  be  vested ;  and  from  them  as  a  nation,  must  come 
the  authority  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government  within  the  national 
limits.  Practically,  in  the  institution  of  local  or  State  governments,  this  doc- 
trine is  observed.  The  people  ol  a  territory  within  the  United  States,  however 
namerous,  cannot  clothe  themselves  with  the  authority  of  self-government 
even  in  local  and  domestic  matters.  They  are  obliged  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  nation  through  the  national  l^slature,  which,  so  to  speak,  becomes  an 
act  of  political  enfranchisement.  This  will  be  fUlly  considered  when  the 
origin,  nature  and  authority  of  the  States  within  the  union  come  under  con- 
sideration. 

<  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  territories  are  to  be 
tinder  the  regulation  and  control  of  Congress;  and  no  new  State  can  be  formed 
or  admitted  except  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  as  expressing  the  legislative 
will  of  the  nation  in  respect  thereto ;  and  besides,  the  United  States  or  nation, 
are  to  determine  the  form  of  the  State  government,  and  to  guarantee  that  it 
shall  be  republican.  (See  dg  3  and  4  of  the  4th  Art.  of  Const.  U.  S.)  But  this 
subject  will  be  ftilly  considered  when  the  State  governments  come  under  con- 
sideration. 

3  See  Webster's  reply  to  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Jan.  27, 1830,  where  this  proposition  is  fully  discussed. 

Tlie  truth  of  this  proposition  in  respect  to  the  general  government  is  appar^ 
ont  from  the  manner  in  which  the  government  was  established,  the  object  of 
Its  institution,  and  the  subject  matters  of  its  Jurisdiction  and  administration. 
The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recites  it  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  people.  **We  the  people  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Const! tution.^'  It  was  framed  by  delegates  trojn  the  several 
States  then  existing ;  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  States  to  be  ratified 
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§  85.  State-  governments  being  instituted  by,  and 
deriving  their  authority  from,  the  nation,  they  are 
invested  with  the  same  authority  over  matters  within 
their  jurisdiction,  as  the  national  government,  over 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  wit :  the  authority  of 
the  nation.  Hence,  the  authority  exercised  by  the  State 
over  matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  is  sovereign  and 
absolute  ;  they  are  commissioned  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  nation  in  respect  to  public  interests  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character.^ 

g  86.  The  national  and  State  governments  being  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation,  and  amenable  to  its  authority, 
hold  the  authority  with  which  they  are  intrusted,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  nation.  As  in  their  origin,  the  people 
determined  the  extent  and  limitation  of  the  authority 
to  be  intrusted  to  each,  so,  in  their  continuance,  they 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  same 
supreme  authority.' 

g  87.  Neither  the  national  nor  the  State  governments, 
as  political  institutions,  are  constituent  elements  of  the 
Union.  They  are  each  institutions  of  the  nation  —  cor- 
porate instruments,  created  by  it,  to  execute  its  authority 

by  them;  itwaa  thus  ratified  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  And  in  their 
name,  and  by  their  authority,  it  became  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States. 
It  provided  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laMfs  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  thereof)  and  all  treati^  made,  or  which  should  be  niade,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  Judges  in  every  State  should  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  (Art.  6,  2d  clause.) 
Article  6  also  provides  that  the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
should  deem  it  necessary,  should  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution ; 
or  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
should  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either  case, 
should  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  might 
beproposed  by  the  Congress. 

By  an  examination  of  these  provisions  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  govern- 
mental authority  of  the  whole  country  was  conceded  to  be  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation ;  to  be  exercised  by  them,  through  the  agency 
of  such  governments  as  they  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  establish.  This 
will  be  made  clearly  to  appear,  in  the  chapter  upon  States  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.    (See  post,) 

1  The  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  institution  of  the  national  government, 
assignea  to  the  then  existing  States  the  limits  of  their  Jurisdiction,  by  super- 
Imposing  the  national  government  with  Its  Jurisdiction;  and  the  same 
authority  which  thus  circumscribed  the  authority  to  bo  exercised  by  the  then* 
existing  States,  could,  at  its  pleasure,  withdraw  every  subject  from  their 
Jurisdiction,  and  confer  upon  the  national  government  plenary  powers  in 
respect  to  all  governmental  matters  within  the  territorial  limits  of  tne  United 
States.  Is  it  objected  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  would  never  agree 
to  amendments  of  the  national  C!onstitutlon  giving  such  plenary  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  national  government?  That  may  be  so.  But,  as  citizens  of 
the  nation,  they  have  authorltv  to  agree  to  It,  and  that  is  all  that  is  contended 
for.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Jurisdiction  reserved  to  the  several 
States  then  existing,  was  by  the  permission  or  authority  of  the  nation :  that 
in  respect  to  new  States,  none  can  be  organized  and  enfranchised  with  political 
rights  as  States,  except  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  In  such  form, 
and  under  such  a  Constitution  as  It  shall  approve.  Thus  the  State  governments, 
as  political  institutions,  take  their  existence  and  authority  from  the  nation, 
and  hence  administer  under  such  authority.  This  will  more  ftilly  appear 
hereafter.    (See  post  p.  298-326:  Appendix  120.) 

t  (See  jKMt  Appendix  120.) 
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witliin  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Tliey  cannot  be 
considered  constituent  elements  of  tbe  nation,  since  tbey 
were  instituted  by  it,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  its  authority.^ 

S  88.  Since  the  national  and  State  governments  derive 
their  existence  and  authority  from  the  national  vtill, 
and  are  not  constituent  elements  of  the  Union,  national 
existence,  sovereignty  and  integrity  depend  not  upon 
the  continuance  of  these  governments.  The  institution 
of  a  State  government  within  the  Union  adds  nothing 
to  the  sovereignty  or  administrative  authority  of  the 
nation.  Hence,  the  dissolution  of  such  a  government 
can  take  nothing  therefrom. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  GOVERNMENT. 

§  89.  The  United  States  as  a  civil  government,  was 
instituted  by  the  people,  who  constitute  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.  As  a  government  of  the  people,  it  ^ 
was  instituted  by  them  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union ;  to  establish  justice ;  to  insure  domestic  tran 
qnillity ;  to  provide  for  the  common  defense ;  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity.* 

1  A  constitnent  element  of  a  body  Is  that  which  is  essential  to  its  exist 
etice  as  a  component  part  thereof.  Hence,  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  a  nation  prior  to  the  Institution  of  the  general  government  by  them,  then 
sach  government  cannot  be  a  constituent  element  or  component  part  of  the 
nation.  80  of  the  State  governments.  The  political  existence  of  each  State 
in  the  Union  is  not  a  component  part  of  the  nation,  because  the  national 
nnlty  is  the  same  whether  there  are  few  or  many  States.  When  the  govern- 
ment was  instituted  there  were  thirteen  of  these  local  institutions,  since 
which  there  have  been  created  twenty-three  more;  yet  the  nation  has  not 
been  changed  in  its  existence  or  political  character.  Its  authoritv  remains 
unchangeo.  It  is  the  same  nation,  and  will  continue  the  same,  should  the 
namber/>f  States  be  increased  indefinitely.  Now,  it  is  most  manifest  that  the 
nation  does  not  depend  upon  the  institution  of  these  local  governments  for 
Its  existence  or  authority.  Those  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  national  constitution,  continued  by  the  permission  of  the 
people  as  a  nation ;  and  they  posse»s  such  governmental  authority  as  remained 
to  tnem  after  the  nation  had  ordained  what  should  belong  to  the  general 
government.  .Those  twenty-thre^  States  or  local  governments  whicn  have 
since  t>een  instituted,  have  taken  their  charter  to  govern,  troin  the  nation  — 
hence  are  Institutions  of  the  nation. 

1  **  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welliare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  obdain  and  ibstablish  this  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America."    Preamble  to  the  CbrulUuilon  of  the  United  Stale*, 

The  draft  of  this  Constitution  was  prepared  by  delegates  troia  all  the  States, 
who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  their  several  legislatures,  on  the 
leeommendatlon  of  Congress,  datect  Feb.  21, 1787.  A  part  of  these  deputies,  or 
dele^tes,  met  in  convention  at  the  State  House,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th 
day  of  May,  1787.  and  adjourned,  from,  time  to  time,  until  a  quorum  appeared, 
on  the  2Sth  of  May.  They  continued  in  session  until  the  l7th  of  September 
foUowing,  when,  having  perftcted  the  di:aft  of  the  Constitution,  they  signed  lt» 
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§  90.  By  government  is  here  meant,  that  body  cor- 
porate to  which  the  people  have  committed  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  over  matters  pertaining  to  Ibeir 
general  welfare  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  corporation  of  offi- 
ces, to  which  are  attached  rights,  duties  and  powers 
deemed  essential  to,  and  given  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  more  perfect  union,  establishing  justice,  securing 
domestic  tranquillitj'',  providing  for  the  common  defense, 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  and  securing  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty. 

g  91.  The  body  of  this, government  is  distinct  from 
the  body  of  the  nation.  It  was  instituted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
national  power  and  authority  in  all  matters  committed 
to  its  jurisdiction.  Hence,  the  existence  of  the  nation 
is  independent  of  any  particular  form  of  government 
instituted  by  it,  or  of  any  degree  of  authority  intrusted 
to  its  execution. 

and  reported  the  same  to  Congress.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  Congress 
nnanimonsly  resolved  to  transmit  the  report,  Ac,  to  the  several  legislatures, 
to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  In  each  State  by  the 
people  thereof.  In  conformity  to  tlie  resolves  of  tlie  convention.  (See  ylppen- 
dte.)  The  several  States  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  calling  of  these  conven- 
tions of  delegates,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the 
resolutions  accompanying  tlie  draft  (see  ^p/xrwdix);  and  such  proceedings  were 
had,  that  conventions  to  ratify  the  Constitution  were  held  In  all  the  several 
States,  and  the  Constitution  was  ratlfled,  and  ordained,  by  each  of  these  con- 
ventions, or  deputies  of  the  people,  In  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of,  the 
people  themselves.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  citizens  of  the  nation  were  also  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and  were 
as  directly  connected  with,  and  Interested  In,  the  general  government,  as  in 
their  respective  State  governments.  The  proposition  was  to  Institute  a  general 
government  for  national  purposes  only;  leaving  the  State  governments  to 
administer  only  In  local  and  domestic  matters.  And  the  people  were  alike 
citizens  Of  both  governments,  and  had  the  like  authority  over  each.  Citizen 
A.  of  the  State,  asked  citizen  A,  of  the  nation,  being  the  same  Individual, 
whether.  In  his  opinion,  the  general  welftire  required  that  the  Interests  of  the 
people,  as  a  nation,  should  be  provided  for  and  secured  by  a  general  government 
of  the  people,  or  whether  It  should  be  committ«<l  to  the  diverse  wills  and 
interesto  of  thirteen  independent  local  governments.  After  an  experience  of  about 
thirteen  years,  trusting  to  these  local  governments  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
people  was  given  In  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  general,  or  national  govern- 
ment, and  they  ordained  and  established  the  national  Constitution  for  that 
purpose. 

See  also  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In  Kunter  v. 
AfaWJrt,  1  Wheat.  Itep.,  30>-S2l;  also  MeCaUoch  v.  Mar jf land,  4  Wheat.  Rep.,  816. 
401,  Ac;  also  Coheus  v.  Virginia^  8  Wheat.  Rop.,  2tt3,  Ai\  414;  also  Story ^  OonH.,  \ 
483;  (see  appendix.)  Extracts  from  Webster,  In  reply  to  Hayne,  in  United 
States  Senate,  Jan.  27, 1830;  also  in  reply  to  Calhoun,  in  United  States  Senate, 
Feb.  18,  1833. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  declared  and  achieved  their 
common  Independence,  and  were  recognized  as  a  nation,  before  they  estab- 
lished their  government.  They  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  governments  of 
the  States  as  an  Instrument  by  which  to  administer  In  matters  pertaining  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  articles  of  confederation  were  entered  into  for  that 

Surpose.  (See  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  Appendix.)  These  articles  wert> 
rawn  up  and  agreed  to  during  the  progress  of  tlie  revolution  (Nov.  1.5. 1777), 
and  though  declared  to  be  perpetual,  they  were  evidently  only  suited  to  the 
then  existing  revolutionary  state  of  things.  The  principal  powers  had  respect 
to  the  operations  of  war,  and  would  be  dormant  in  times  ofpeace.  Says  Judge 
Story,  in  his  Ck)mmentaries  on  the  Constitution,  1 215,  "  They,  the  Congress, 
were  indeed  clothed  with  authority  of  sending  and  recelvln?  embassaidorsj 
of  entering  Into  treaties  and  alliances :  of  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  or 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas;  or  regulating  the  public  coin;  of  fixing 
ihe  standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  of  regulating  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
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g92.  This  civil  government  was  instituted  by  tlio  people 
for  no  other  purposes,  and  it  is  intrusted  with  the  exer- 
cise of  no  other  rights,  duties  or  powers,  than  are  enu- 
merated or  implied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Hence,  as  a  government,  or  body  corporate,  it 
has  no  original  or  inherent  sovereignty  j[>er  se.^  It  is  a 
mere  instrument  or  agency  of  the  nation,  by  means  of 
which  the  people  are  enabled  to  exercise  their  authority 
and  powets  over  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  government.* 

5  93.  As  the  authority  of  this  government  is  derived 
from  the  peoi)le,  and  is  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the  par- 
ticular purposes  specified  in  the  constitution,  should  it 
assunie  to  exercise  authority  over  subjects  not  within 
its  expressed  or  implied  jurisdiction,  or  in  a  manner 
other  than  that  directed  or  recognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion, such  proceedings  would  be  without  authority,. and 
void.' 


of  estftblishing  Post-offlcM ;  of  borrowlnii;  money,  and  emitting  bills  on  credit 
of  the  United  8tate« ;  of  ascertaining  and  appropriating  the  sums  necessary 
for  defraying  the  public  expenses;  and  of  disposing  of  the  western  territory. 
And  most  of  these  powers  required  for  their  exercise  the  assent  of  nine  States. 
Bat  they  possessed  not  the  power  to  raise  any  revenue,  to  levy  any  tax,  to 
enforce  any  law,  to  secure  any  right,  to  regulate  any  trade,  or  even  the  poor 
prerogative  of  commanding  means  to  pay  its  own  ministers  at  a  foreign  court. 
They  con  Id  contract  debts,  but  they  were  without  the  means  of  discharging 
them.  They  could  pledge  the  public  faith,  but  they  were  incapable  of  redeem- 
ing it.  They  could  enter  into  treaties,  but  every  State  in  the  Union  might 
disobey  them  with  Impunity.  They  could  contract  alliances,  but  they  could 
not  command  men  or  money  to  give  them  vigor.  In  short,  all  powers  which 
did  not  execute  themselves,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  States,  and  might  be 
trampled  upon  at  will  with  impunity." 

Says  a  writer  in  the  American  Museum  (1786,  p.  270):  "  By  this  political  com- 
pact—the articles  of  confederation  — the  United  States,  In  Congress,  have 
exclusive  power  for  the  following  purposes,  without  being  able  to  execute  one 
of  them :  they  may  make  and  conclude  treaties,  but  can  only  recommend  the 
observance  of  them.  They  may  appoint  embassadors,  but  cannpt  deftay  even 
the  expenses  of  their  tables.  They  may  borrow  money  in  their  own  name, 
on  the  fS^th  of  the  Union,  but  cannot  pay  a  dollar.  They  may  coin  money,  but 
they  cannot  purchase  an  ounce  of  bullion.  They  may  make  war,  and  deter- 
mine what  number  of  troops  are  necessary,  but  cannot  raise  a  single  soldier. 
In  short,  they  may  declare  everything,  but  do  nothing."  See  also  Mr.  Jay's 
Letter,  addresse<l  to  the  people  of  New  York,  17fi7.    8  Am.  Mtia.^  pp.  554,  556. 

During  all  this  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  a  nation ;  and  as  a 
nation,  had  authority  to  institute  a  government,  and  clothe  it  with  plenary 
poweyrs;  ^^^  until  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution,  they  had  fiiilea 
to  do  so. 

1  This  branch  of  the  proposition  cannot  be  made  more  apparent  by  discus- 
sion. When  a  corporate  body  is  created  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  is  clothed 
with  powers  only  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  Its  creation.  It  can 
have  no  original  authority  of  Its  own  underived  from  the  authority  creating 
and  endowing  it. 

8  In  democratic  countries,  governments  are  instituted  for  their  use  to  the 
people,  and  not  for  their  benefit  to  the  corporation,  called  government.  They 
are  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  society 
and  the  members  thereof;  not  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  public  authority.  The  general  government  was 
Instituted  by  the  people  to  administer  In  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  their 
welfare  as  a  whole,  or  nation ;  because,  without  such  an  agency,  the  general 
welfare  conld  not  be  promoted. 

« It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of, 
delegated  powers  only,  and  that  it  can  exercise  no  power  not  expressly 
granted,  or  necessarily  implied.  That  the  Constitution  Is  the  fVindamental  law 
of  its  Institution,  and  that  in  it  we  are  to  look  for  the  grant  of  any  authority 
or  power  It  can  exercise. 
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§  94.  This  government  has  no  other  authority  than 
the  authority  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  constitution.  Hence,  having  no  authority  of  its 
own,  distinct  from  that  of  the  people,  when  it  acts 
within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers,  it 
exercises  the  supreme  and  sovereign  authority  of  the 
nation.^ 

g  95.  When  the  j)eople  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
nation,  ordained  this  coiistitution,  they  thereby  insti- 
tuted the  general  government,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
rights,  enjoined  upon  it  the  duties,  and  intrusted  it  with 
the  exercise  of  the  powera  specified  in  the  constitution. 
Hence,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights,  duties  and  powers 
thus  conferred  and  enjoined,  tlie  government  acts,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  not 
otherwise. 

g  .96.  It  was  the  manifest  intention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  Avhen  they  instituted  the  general 
government,  to  make  it  national  in  character,  and  jper- 
manent  in  duration.^    Hence,  the  duties  enjoined  upon, 

1  When  the  authority  of  the  government  Is  spoken  of,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  authority  is  that  of  the  people  instituting  ttie  government,  and 
intrusting  it  with  the  exercise  thereof  in  the  manner  prescribed,  for  tlieir 
common  oeneflt.  A  common  error  prevails  in  this  respect,  confounding 
the  government  instituted  with  the  people  or  nation  instituting  it.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  government,  some  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  nation ;  others 
use  it  in  the  true  sense,  and  speak  of  its  authority  as  being  limited  bv  tiie 
terms  of  the  grant,  and  held  in  trust  for  the  common  benent  of  those  insti- 
tuting the  government.  By  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term,  **  the  ffovem- 
mentt"  some  ascribe  to  it  too  much  authority,  by  confounding  it  with  the 
nation;  others  ascribe  to  the  nation  too  little  authority,  by  confounding  it 
with  the  gfovemment.  If.  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  all  are  agreed  as 
to  the  Aindamental  principles,  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  to  be  use<l,  and 
then  tise  understanaingly  the  same  terms  in  making  the  application  of  those 
principles,  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  differing  in  tneir  conclusions. 
Thus,  suppose  all  agree  to  the  principle  that  the  people  as  a  whole,  arc  the  sove* 
reigns;  and  that  the  authority  to  govern  must  come  from  them.  That  they 
institute  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  intrusting  it  with  the  execution  of 
such  public  authority  as  they  dfeein  necessary  for  accomplishing  certain  speci- 
fied purposes.  Hence,  the  government,  in  such  case,  is  an  institution  of  the 
people,  deriving  its  authority  from  them,  to  be  exercised  for  their  common 
welfare, over  the  subfects,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed.  .Agreelngupon  these 

Erinclpies,  and  making  u«e  of  terms  which  are  understood  alike,  there  will  be 
ttle  opportunity  of  arriving  at  dilTerent  conclusions. 

5»  "  If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  the 
people  who  ratified  It,  to  consider  it  a  mere  compact,  resting  on  treaty  stipula- 
tions, it  is  diflllcult  to  conceive  that  the  appropriate  terms  should  not  nave 
been  found  in  it.  The  United  States  were  no  strangers  to  compacts  of  this 
nature.  •  •  •  The  only  places  where  the  term  confederation  or  compact  ore 
found  In  the  Constitution,  applv  to  subjects  of  an  entirely  different  nature, 
and  manifestly  in  contradistinction  to  ConJitUuiian.  Thus,  in  the  10th  section 
of  the  Ist  article,  it  is  declared :  *  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation.*  *  No  Slate  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power.' 
Again,  in  the  sixth  article  it  is  declared,  'that  all  debts  contracted,  and 
engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  confedera" 
tionJ'  Again,  in  the  tenth  amendment  it  is  declared,  *that  the  powers  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'  A  contract  can  in  no  Just  sense 
be  called  a  delegation  or  powers."    atoru  on  the  Constitution,  g  S.'iS. 

"But  that  which  would  seem  conclusive  on  the  subject  is  the  very  language 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  declaring  it  to  be  a  supreme  fundamental  law,  and 
to  be  of  Judicial  obligution  and  recognition  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
*  This  Constitution/  says  the  sixth  article,  *  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  powers  intrusted  to,  the  general  government, 
ai*e  adapted  to,  and  sufficient  for,  that  purpose.^ 

S  97.  When  the  people  of  the  nation  ordained  and 
established  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
thereby  instituted  a  national  government,  amenable 
only  to  themselves  as  a  nation ;  and  they  clothed  it 
with  authority  and  power  sufficient  for  national  pur- 
))oses.'  And  by  the  same  ordinance  they  denied  to  the 
State  governments  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over 
national  subjects,  or  over  any  other,  ex^cept  within  their 
own  Stat^  limits.^ 

g  98.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  whom,  as  a 
nation,  sovereignty  inheres,  when  they  instituted  the 
national  government,  and  conferred  upon  it  jurisdiction 
and  authority  over  matters  pertaining  to  the  nation  as 

which  shall  be  made  in  pursnance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  orwhlch  shall 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  an  v  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  If  it 
is  the  supreme  law,  how  can  tne  people  of  any  State,  either  by  any  form  of  its 
own  Constitution  or  laws,  or  other  proce^lngs,  repeal,  or  abn^ate,  or  suspend 
ltt»*    Jdem,  {3&1. 

''But,  if  the  language  of  the  Constitution  were  less  explicit  and  irresistible, 
no  other  inference  could  be  correctly  deduced  from  a  view  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  instrument.  The  design  is  to  establish  a  form  of  government. 
This,  of  itself.  Imports  legal  obligation,  permanence,  and  uncontrol lability  by 
any  but  the  authorities  authorized  to  alter  or  abolish  it.  The  oblect  was  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  and  their  posterity.  The  avowed 
intention  was  to  supersede  the  old  Confederation,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a 
new  form  of  government."    Idem,  {  865. 

In  the  several  conventions  of  del^^tes  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  ratify  or  reject  this  Constitution,  it  was  the  unoerstanding  of  all  par- 
ties, that  it  was  not  a  cor^edercUion  of  the  States,  but  a  government  qTindividuaU, 
that  was  to  b«  institutea  by  the  nation  if  the  Constitution  was  ratified.  The 
opponents,  on  many  occasions,  pressed  the  objection,  that  It  was  a  consolidated 
government;  and  contrasted  it  with  the  Confederation.  The  advocates  did 
not  deny  that  its  design  was  to  establish  a  national  government,  as  contra- 
distinguished ftt>m  a  mere  league,  or  treaty,  or  confederation.  Storii  on  OonsL, 
1^956  to  aOfK  and  notes,    8  Ell.  Deb.,  A  27.  28. 

1  See  chapter  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  post  p.  65,  { 124. 

<  In  Oibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  Rep.,  187),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  this  language :  "  As  preliminarv  to  the  very  able  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  which  we  have  haa  ft'om  the  bar,  and  as  having  some  influence 
on  its  Constitution,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  political  situation  of  those 
States,  anterior  to  its  formation.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  sovereign, 
were  completely  Independent,  and  were  connected  with  each  other  only  by  a 
league.  This  is  true.  But  when  these  allied  sovereigns  converted  their  league 
into  a  GOVERNHETrr,  when  they  converted  their  congress  of  embassadors^  deputed 
to  deliberate  on  their  common  concerns,  and  to  recommend  measures  or  gen- 
eral utility,  into  a  leoislatuiuc,  empowered  to  enact  laws  on  the  most  Inter- 
esting subjects,  the  whole  character  in  which  the  States  appear,  underwent  a 
change,  the  extent  of  which,  must  be  determined  by  a  fair  construction  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  change  was  effected." 

3  Art.  1,  f  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  as  follows : 
**No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin.money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  makeanvthing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts :  pass  any  bill  or  attainder^ 
ezvoei  fa/Ao  law,  or  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility." 

'*  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  Imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts, 
laid  by  anv  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  Congress.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage;  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  M\y 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay."    (See  posi. — chapter  on  State  Governments  p.  286,  {  477.) 

8 
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such,  ordained  that  the  residue  of  i^ovemiiiental 
autliority  aud  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  through  the  agency  of  State  gov- 
eruinents;  which 'residue  of  authority  had  respect  only 
to  matters  local  and  domestic,  and  was  to  be  exercised 
witliiu  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nalional  gov- 
ernment, or  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  national  citizens 
as  such.^ 

§  91).  The  authority  which  instituted  the  national 
government  was  sovereign  to  determine  what  subjects 
should  be  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government,  aud  what  should  remain  under  State  juris- 
diction. Hence,  whatever  of  authority  remains  with 
the  citizens  of  the  States  to  be  exercised  by  the  State 
governments,  remains  by  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  and  is 
still  subject  to  national  control.^ 


OHAPTEK  III. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

g  100.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  created  by  the  people  of  the  nation 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their  authority  over 
matters  commilted  by^  them  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  con- 
sists of  offices  to  which  are  attached  rights,  duties  and 
I>owers  to  be  possessed  aud  exercised  by  the  respective 

i  **  Stat«  l^lslaturea,  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sov- 
ereign over  the  people.  So  far  .as  the  people  have  given  power  to  tlie  general 
covernment,  so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good;  and  the  government 
holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  State  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of 
the  same  supreme  power— the  people.  The  general  government  and  the  State 
governments  derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither  can.  In 
relation  to  the  other,  bo  called  primary,  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted, 
and  the  other  general  and  residuary.  The  national  government  possesses 
those  powers  which  It  can  be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no 
more.  All  the  ivst  belongs  to  the  StJite  governments  or  to  the  people  them- 
selves." Daniel  Webster  In  United  States  Senate,  Jan.  27, 1830,  in  reply  to 
Hayne  on  Foot's  resolutions. 

9  When  the  people  said,  "we  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America,"  it  was  the  voice  of  absolute  sovereignty  asserting 
its  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  government  over  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  general  welfo-re,  whether  of  a  national  or  local  character.  It  wtis  the 
assertion  of  that  sovereignty  which  is  Indivisible  in  its  exlstentf.^?,  and  which 
presides  over  every  authorized  jurisdiction,  whether  State  or  national.  *'  It  Is 
a  gross  error  to  confound  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers,  with  sovereignty 
Itself;  or  the  delegation  of  such  powers,  with  the  surrender  of  them.  A  sov- 
ereign may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  exercised  by  as  many  agents  as  he  may 
think  proper,  under  sucn  conditions  and  with  such  limitations  as  he  may 
Impose  •,  but  to  surrender  any  portion  of  his  sovereignty  to  another  is  to  anni- 
hilate the  whole.  Sovereignty  is  In  its  nature  indivisible."  Calhoun  on  the 
Force  Bill  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Feb.  15, 1833.  Gales  <&  Beaton's  Cong. 
Debates,  vol.  9,  pt.  1.  p.  537. 

See  also  2  81  and  note,  ante. 
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incnmbents,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  ordained 
by  the  people. 

S  101.  The  rights  possessed,  the  duties  enjoined,  and 
the  powers  conferred,  pertain  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the 
individual  incumbent.  They  are  the  same,  whether 
the  office  be  tilled  with  good  or  bad  men  ;  wise  or  weak 
ones.  They  continue  whether  the  incumbent  continues 
or  not.  Like  the  king  or  state,  they  never  die*  They 
were  created  for  the  good  of  the  state ;  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  a  proper  administration  of  them,  are 
secured  to  all  alike. 

g  102.  Since  the  rights,  duties  and  powers  conferred 
find  enjoined  upon  an  incumbent  of  a  governmental  office 
belong  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the  incumbent,  they  are 
to  be  possessed  and  exercised,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people;  and  an  officer  who  has  been  intrusted 
with  these  rights  and  powers,  if  he  exercise  or  employ 
them  for  any  other  purpose,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  unworthy  to  be  continued  as  an  officer  of  the 
government. 

S  103.  The  rights  and  powers  conferred  as  an  incident 
of  office,  being  in  the  strictest  sense  a  trust,  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those 
charged  with  the  ailministration  of  government  to  see 
to  it,  that  the  trust  be  faithfully  executed  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  in  the  grant.  And  the 
trust  being  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  mal- 
administration in  office  is,  consequently,  a  crime  against 
the  people,  and  should  be  punished  accordingly. 

g  104.  The  national  government  having  been  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  all,  and  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  nation,  must  be  supreme  within  the 
sphere  of  its  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  nation  for  national 
l)iir|>oses,  so  far  as  the  same  has  been  expressly  or 
impliedly  committed  to  its  jurisdictioii.^ 

g  105.  The  duties,  rights  and  powers  to  be  observed, 
possessed  and  exercised  by  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  government,  must  correspond  with 
those  necessary  requirements  of  society  which  make 
government  a  necessity  as  a  means  for  providing  for  the 

1  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  the  government  Is  Intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  supreme  authority  over  such  matters  only  as  have  been  committed  to  its 
Jurisdiction  by  the  people.  These  are  spec! fled  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  tne  purposes  for  which  they  are  given  are  also  specifled. 
In  respect  to  other  subjects  and  powers,  essential  to  the  government  of  the 
people,  those  which  have  not  been  Intrusted  to  the  states  as  local  governments, 
yet  remain  with  the  people. 
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common  defense,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 
Therefore,  the  iiatioiial  constitution  made  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  rights,  otHces  and  powers,  essential  for 
maintaining  and  defending  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a 
nation,  both  externally  and  internally ;  that  is,  for  inter- 
national and  for  police  purposes. 

g  lOG.  There  necessarily  exists  as  incident  to  a  sovereign 
and  independent  nation,  an  internal  sovereignty^  inhe- 
rent in  the  people  of  the  nation,  and,  Avbich  is,  to  a 
limited  extent,  vested  in  the  government  instituted  by 
them.*  This  internal  sovereigntf/  in  its  exercise  has 
respect  to  the  rights,  duties  and  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  society  or  nation,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  what  is  called  the  police  power,  police  rights 
and  police  duties  of  the  state  or  nation.* 

g  107.  As  a  like  incident  of  nationality,  there  must  also 
exist  an  external  sovereignty  which  has  its  basis  in  the 
natural  and  necessary  independence  of  nations.  This 
external  sovereignty  is  accorded  to  the  nation  by  its 
recognition  as  a  nation.  Intercourse  between  the  nations 
is  regulated  and  maintained  by  the  exercise  of  this 
branch  of  national  authority.  National  rights  and  duties 
in  peace  and  in  war,  are  asserted  and  vindicated  in 
virtue  of  this  external  sovereignty.  The  laws  by  which 
this  kind  of  sovereignty  governs,  and  is  known,  are 
denominated  international,  or  the  laws  of  nations.' 

1  Sovereignty  ever  Inheres  in  the  people;  and  they  never  part  with  It.  There- 
fore, it  l8  never  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  government  per  ae^  Is  Invested 
wim  sovereignty  or  sovereign  authority.  The  people  remain  sovereign 
whether  they  institute  a  government  or  not;  sovereign  at  all  times  to  create, 
to  amend,  to  annul,  or  to  destroy  what  they  have  created.  Sovereignty,  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  nationality,  can  employ  as  many  agents  to  execute  its 
authority  as  it  deems  proper,  and  can  appoint  to  them  the  limits  of  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  and  powers.  But  like  other  agents,  or  agents  for  other 
purposes,  they  can  only  exercise  the  authority  of  their  principal;  they  cannot 
poaseas  it  as  their  own ;  and  If  they  attempt  to  do  so,  their  acts  are  void. 
Hence,  whenevever  we  speak  of  granting  authority,  granting  power,  Ac.,  let  it 
be  understood,  that  the  grant  extends  only  to  the  right  to  exercise  tne  author- 
ity and  power  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  prescribed. 

•  The  authority  of  the  people  is  absolute  over  all  matters  pert-aining  to 
Internal  administration.  That  Is,  there  Is  no  other  authorltv  to  call  in  ques- 
tion what  they  ordain  or  establish  for  the  government  of  themselves  ivs 
individual  members  of  the  nation.  "  A  nation  Is  mistress  of  her  own  actions 
80  long  PS  they  do  not  aflfect  the  proper  and  perfect  rights  of  any  other  nation : 
so  long  as  she  Is  only  internally  bound,  and  cfoes  not  lie  under  any  external  and 
perfect  obligations.  If  she  makes  a  wrongful  use  of  her  liberty,  she  Is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty;  but  other  nations  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  her  conduct, 
since  they  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  her."    (Vattel,  J  20.) 

3  "  Internal  aovereiffnty  Is  that  which  is  Inherent  in  the  people  of  any  stat«,  or 
Tested  in  its  ruler  by  its  municipal  constitution  or  fundamental  laws.  This  Is 
the  object  of  what  has  been  called  internal  public  law,  droU  public  interne,  but 
which  may  more  properly  be  termed  constitutional  law.  External  sovfreifjnty 
consists  in  the  independence  of  one  political  society,  in  respect  to  all  other 
political  societies.  It  Is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  sovereignty  that  the 
international  relations  of  one  political  socletj'  are  maintained  in  peace  and 
war,  with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law  by  which  it  is  regulated,  ha«, 
therefore,  been  calleu  external  public  law,  droit  public  externe,  but  may  more 
properly  be  termed  international  law."    Lawrence  WhecUon,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  {  5. 
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g  108.  In  respect  to  subjects  of  internal  administra- 
tion, there  are  Daturally  three  departmcDts  of  govern- 
ment, each  of  which  is  necessarily  supreme  in  the  exercise 
of  its  duties  and  powers.  And  as  national  authority 
extends  over  every  part  of  the  national  domain,  and  is 
bindiug  upon  each  and  every  individual  inhabitant 
thereof  it  follows,  that  the  government,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  of  each  of  these  departments,  extends 
over  all  the  territory,  and  embraces  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  unless  specially  excepted  there- 
from in  the  constitution. 

§  109.  To  be  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  nation  for  national  purposes,  the  government 
must  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority 
in  each  and  every  department.  It  must  have  sovereign 
authority  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  society  composing  the  nation.  It  must  have 
supreme  authority  to  interpret  and  apply  those  laws  to 
every  individual  and  subject  within  its  jurisdiction.  It 
must  have  absolute  authority  to  execute  the  final  judg- 
ments and  decrees  rendered  by  its  authority.  That  is, 
the  government  must  have  a  supreme  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  department,  representing  the  sovereignty 
of  the    nation    in    whatever   it   enacts,    adjudges, 

DEGREES  AND  EXECUTES. 

g  110.  To  be  sovereign  in  its  legislative  authority,  it 
must  be  authorized  to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which  society 
is  to  be  governed  in  respect  to  matters  committed  to 
it;  and  there  must  exist  within  its  jurisdiction  no  other 
authority  to  enact  to  the  contrary,  or  repeal  the  laws  it 
has  enacted.^ 

g  111.  To  be  sovereign  in  its  judicial  department,  there 
must  exist  no  other  or  higher  tribunal  to  which  appeal 
can  be  taken,  to  review  its  final  judgments  or  decrees. 
A  sovereign  judiciary  must  possess  the  right  of  final 
interpretation  and  decision  in  applying  the  law.    Its 

1  The  l^lslatnre  Is  an  office  of  govemment  created  and  endowed  by  the 
eonstitation.  The  department  of  legislation  continues  independent  of  the  con- 
tinaance  of  any  particular  set  of  incumbents.  A  person  elected  to  the  office 
of  legislator,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office  to  discharge  the  proposed  trust  faith- 
fdlly,  according  to  the  terms,  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion, becomes  invested  with  rights,  duties  and  powers  incident  as  a  trust  of 
that  office.  I/,  therefore,  after  having  been  selected  by  the  people  for  that 
office,  and  having,  upon  oath  of  fidelity,  assumed  its  duties  and  trusts,  to  be 
used  only  for  the  good  of  society,  the  legislator  abuse  the  trust,  and  become 
guilty  of  malfeasance,  he  commits  a  crime  against  society,  deserving  punish- 
ment, commensurate  with  the  crime  conunitted— which  is  little  less  than 
treason,  combined  with  moral  perjury. 
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judgments  or  decrees  must  stand,  unless  the  same 
authority  suspend  or  reverse  them.^ 

g  112.  To  be  sovereign  in  its  executive  department, 
there  must  exist  no  other  authority  to  stay  tlie  execu- 
tion of  its  judgments  and  decrees.  The  authority  by 
which  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  can  be  stayed 
in  its  execution,  must  be  such  as  can  vacate  or  reopen 
the  same  for  further  consideration  and  adjudication  ;  or 
such  as  is  authorized  to  reprieve  or  pardon  the  offender. 

g  113.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  a 
supreme  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  department 
of  the  government  are  created,  each  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of  the  other ;  and  each  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  authority  within  the  sphere  of  its 
prescribed  duties  and  powers.* 

1  "  The  people  erected  this  government.  They  gave  It  a  constitution ;  and  In 
that  constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers  which  they  bestow  on  It. 
They  have  made  It  a  limited  government.  They  have  defined  Its  authority. 
They  have  restrained  It  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted ;  and  all 
others  they  declare  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people.  But  they  have 
not  stopped  here.  If  the}'  had,  they  would  have  accomplished  but  half  their 
work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no  limit- 
ation so  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who  then  shall  construe  this 
grant  of  the  people?  Who  shall  Interpret  their  will,  where  it  may  be  sup- 
posed they  have  left  It  doubtful  ?  With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate 
right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  government  ?  They  nave  settled  all  this  in 
the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  government  itself  in  Its  appro- 
priate branch.  The  very  chief  end,  the  design  for  which  the  whole  constitution 
was  formed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that  should  not  bo 
obllffed  to  act  through  state  agency,  or  depend  on  state  opinion,  or  state  dis- 
cretion. The  people  have  wisely  provided  in  the  constitution  Itself  a  proper, 
suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitutional  law.  There 
are  in  the  constitution  grants  of  power  to  congress,  and  restrictions  of  these 
powers.  There  are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Borne  authority  must, 
therefore,  exist  having  the  ultimate  Jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  grants,  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  The  constitution  has 
Itself  pointed  out,  ordained  and  established  that  authority.  How  has  it  accom- 
plished this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By  declaring  tiiat  *  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereofl  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  In  the  constitution  or  laws  or  any  state  to 
Uie  contrary  notwithstanding.'  " 

'*  This  was  the  first  great  step.  Bv  this  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so  will  it.  No  state  law 
is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in  confiict  with  the  constitution  or  any  law  of  the 
United  States.  But  who  shall  decide  this  question  of  interference?  To  whom 
lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This  the  constitution  Itself  decides  also,  by  declaring 
*  that  the  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.'  These  two  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground. 
They  are  in  truth  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  constitu- 
tion ;  without  them,  it  is  a  confederacy.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and 
express  provisions,  congress  established  at  its  very  first  session,  in  the  judicial 
ACT,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  fhll  effect,  and  for  bringing  all  questions 
of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  It  then 
became  a  government.  It  then  had  the  means  of  self- protection,  and,  but  for 
this,  it  would,  in  all  probability^have  been  among  things  which  are  past." 
Webster  in  U,  S.  SencUe^  Jan.  27,  1830,  <n  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne  on  Footers  resolution, 
Cong.  Deb.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  np.  77,  78.  See  also  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
In  Cohens  v.  Virginia  (6  Wheat.  Rep.,  26i,  pp.  876,  377);  Story  on  the  Ck>nstitu- 
tion,  {3  873,  896,  inclusive,  and  notes. 

s  By  the  constitution,  all  legislative  authority  therein  granted  is  to  be  exer- 
cised bv  the  Congress.  Thus,  Art.  1,  Sec.  1 :  **  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whicn  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives:"  and  the  constitution  proceeds  to 
institute  the  corporate  Congress  by  prescribing  its  construction,  duties  and 
powers. 

By  Art.  2,  it  commits  the  executive  power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  prescribing  his  office,  with  its  duties  and  powers,  and  the  mode  by 
Which  a  person  shall  be  selected  to  assume  the  exercise  thereof.  It  says :  *'  The 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States,"  dtc. 
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S  114.  The  legislative,  executive  and  jndicial  depart- 
inents  of  the  government  thus  created  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  each  act  by  the  same  supreme 
and  sovereign  authority,  whether  enacting,  adjudging, 
or  executing  the  laws  of  the  nation :  to  wit,  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  nation. 

g  115.  Each  department  of  the  government,  though 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  others  in  its  offices, 
duties  and  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
functions,  represents  the  entire  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment as  derived  from  the  nation,  and  not  the  authority 
of  that  particular  department  alone.^ 

S  116.  In  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, each  department  is  limited  to  its  peculiar  sphere 
of  duties  and  powers,  as  enjoined  and  conferi'ed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  Congress,  as 
the  legislative  department,  is  limited  to  the  act  of  legis- 
lation ;  the  courts  are  limited  to  the  sphere  of  adjudica- 
tion ;  and  the  executive  to  that  of  executing  tile  laws 
as  applied  by  the  order,  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
courts.  But  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers,  each 
department  acts  by  the  authority  of  the  government 
and  people,  and  hence,  it  acts  by  supreme  and  sovereign 
authority. 

g  117.  The  sphere  of  legislation  is  distinct  both  from 
the  sphere  of  ailjudication  and  execution.  Congress 
can  enact  any  constitutional  law  and  make  it  binding 
upon  the  people  individually.  But  it  has  no  authority 
to  interpret,  construe  or  apply  the  law  enacted.  It 
cannot  judicially  determine  that  there  has  been  an 
infraction  of  the  law  by  one  upon  whom  it  was  obliga- 
tory.   That  power  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  judiciary. 

g  118.  The  sphere  of  adjudication  is  limited  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  law,  and  to  its  application  to 
the  facts  judicially  ascertained ;  to  the  end  that  the 

The  constitution  also  creates  the  judicial  department.  Thus:  "The  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vestM  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  ftrom  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  (Art. 

8.11.) 

1  Thus,  the  government  can  only  legislate  through  Congrress  ;  but  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  if  constitutional,  express  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  nation.  Only  the  Judiciary  department  can  interpret  and  apply 
those  laws;  yet  their  interpretation  and  adjudication  is  final,  and  expresses 
the  Judgment  of  the  government  and  nation.  So  the  executive  has  the  sole 
right  to  execute  the  abjudicated  will  of  the  nation,  as  interpreted  and  applied 
by  the  national  Judiciary;  but  in  doing  so,  he  represents  both  the  government 
and  nation,  and  acts  by  all  the  authority  the  nation  could  confer  i»  that  re- 
spect. Sovereignty  is  not  divided  between  the  several  departments  of  the 
government;  on  tne  contrary,  it  is  exercised  by  the  government  through 
tie  several  departments  thereot 
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proper  remedies  may  be  applied  by  the  appropriate 
judgment,  order  or  decree  of  the  court.  But  this 
department  can  only  interpret  and  apply  the  law  as  it 
exists.  It  can  enact  nothing  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  legislation.  And  when  it  has  pronounced  its  final 
judgment  or  decree,  its  authority  over  the  subject  is  at 
an  end.  What  remains  to  be  done  then  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  executive. 

.  5  119.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  department  as 
such,  to  see  that  the  law  as  ascertained  and  applied  by 
the  final  order,  decree  or  judgment  of  the  court,  is 
executed  in  accordance  with  such  order,  judgment,  or 
decree.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  the  executive  head 
of  the  nation,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.    (Art.  2,  g  3.) 

g  120.  There  are  other  duties  and  powers  necessarily 
incident  to  a  national  government  which  arise  out  of 
the  external  relations  sustained  by  it  to  other  nations. 
These  duties  and  powers  are  international  in  character ; 
and  may  be  imposed  or  conferred  on  such  departments  as 
the  people  in  their  sovereignty  ordain.  By  the  national 
constitution,  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  has  power  to  make  treaties,  to 
nominate,  and  by  the  like  advice  and  consent,  to  appoint 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls. 
He  is  also  made  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  &c.    (Art.  2,  g  2.) 

g  121.  There  are  also  other  duties  and  powers  per- 
taining to  administration,  which  may  be  enjoined  and 
conferred  on  either  of  the  several  departments,  as  shall 
seem  most  appropriate.  By  the  constitution  the  Presi- 
dent may  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  other  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  the  constitution.  He  has  power  to  fill  vacancies 
which  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  grant- 
ing commissions  which  are  to  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session.  The  constitution  requires  him  to  give  to 
the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  judges  to  be  necessary  and  expedient,  &c.  These 
may  be  denominated  presidential  duties  and  powers^  &c} 

1  These  are  denominated  presidenticU  duties  and  powers^  because  they  pertain 
to  the  offl.ce  of  president,  not  as  a  part  of  the  executive  duties  of  that  office, 
bat  becaose  they  are  8i>eciflcally  attached  to  it  by  the  tenxui  of  the  constitution. 
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§  122.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  as 
instituted  by  the  people  in  the  adoption  of  the  national 
constitution,  is  a  national  government  ;  having 
supreme  authority  to  legislate  in  respect  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  permanence,  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation ;  having  supreme  authority  to  determine 
the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdictions  and  powers  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  having 
supreme  authority  to  carry  into  eflfect  its  own  final  judg- 
ments and  decrees,  anything  in  state  constitutions  and 
laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

5  123.  To  this  government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  not  only  all  the  authority  and  power  to  be 
exercised  in  the  administration  of  a  supreme  national 
government  over  the  people  composing  the  nation,  but 
also  the  exercise  of  all  national  authority  essential  or 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  nation  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  the  constitution  having  clothed  the  government 
with  ample  powers  to  adjust  and  maintain  international 
relations  and  rights.^ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PRINCIPLES   OF  INTERPRETATION. 

§  124.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
constitutional  government,  deriving  its  existence  and 
authority  from  the  people.  It  is  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  are  expressly  or  impli- 
edly granted  in  the  constitution,  and  with  no  other. 
Hence  it  is  a  limited  government ;  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant.  Therefore,  the  powers  of  the  national 
government  are  to  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  the  several  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
and  their  application  to  the  subjects  intended  by  the 
people. 

§  125.  The  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  subjects  intended,  must  be  ascertained  by 
the  application  of  such  rules  of  interpretation  as  were 

I  (8ee  tu  topcwers  conferred  upon  congrcM,  tedion  eight,  article  one^  of  the  contUtti» 
Hon  ^  the  U:&  ;  aetothe  treaiy  making  power,  8^  art.  22,  {  2;  aUo  attothe  cgppoirU^ 
ment  qf  emb<u$adora.   Idem,) 
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understood  and  recognized  as  just  and  valid,  at  the  time 
the  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted.  Therefore, 
in  construing  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
tainiug  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  first,  to  consider  the  rules  by 
which  its  true  meaniug  and  application  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined.^ 

g  126.  Construction  and  interpretation  imply  uncer- 
tainty, ambiguity.  Therefore  one  of  the  first  maxims 
in  respect  to  interpretation  is,  that  it  is  not  allowable 
where  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language  used.  That  no  one  shall  interpret  where 
interpretation  is  not  needed.  *'  When  the  deed  is  Avorded 
in  clear  and  precise  terms,  when  its  meaning  is  evident 
and  leads  to  no  absurd  conclusions,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  which  such 
deed  naturally  presents."^ 

g  127.  In  construing  the  constitution  the  end  sought 
is,  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
in  the  various  provisions  of  that  instrument.  But  that 
intention  is  presumed  to  be  expressed  in  language 
appropriate  for  the  i)urpose ;  therefore  the  natural  and 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  language  used,  should  control, 
unless  a  diftbrent  meaning  is  inferable  by  comparing  the 
provision  Avith  other  parts  of  the  instrument,  or  with 
what  was  the  apparent  intention  of  the  i)eople  in  that 
respect.' 

g  128.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  interpretation 

1  As  a  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  treaties,  or  any  other 
deed.  Vattel  says,  (J  28S),  "  the  question  is  to  discover  wliat  the  contracting 
parties  have  agreed  upon  —  to  determine  precisely,  on  any  particular  occasion, 
what  has  been  promised  and  accepted :  tliat  is  to  say,  not  only  what  one  of  the 

Sarties  intended  to  promise,  but  also  what  the  other  must  reasonablv  and  can- 
idly  have  supposeci  to  be  promised  to  Iilm,  what  has  been  sufflciently  declared 
to  him,  and  what  must  have  Influenced  him  in  his  acceptance.  Every  deed, 
therefore,  and  every  treaty,  must  bo  interpreted  by  certain  flxed  rules,  calcu- 
lated to  determine  its  meaninp;  as  naturally  understood  by  the  parties 
concerned  at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  drawn  up  and  accepted." 

•  (Vattel,  1 263.)  "  Where  a  law  Is  plain  and  unambiguous,  whether  dxpressed 
in  general  or  limited  terms,  there  is  no  room  left  for  construction."  {Bartict  v. 
Morris,  9  Port.,  200.)    (See  also  1  Bl.  Com.,  p.  80,  and  Bharswood's  note.) 

*'  Words  are  the  common  signs  that  mankind  make  use  of  to  declare  their 
intention  to  one  another,  and  when  the  words  of  a  man  express  his  meaning, 
plainly,  distinctly  and  perfectly,  we  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any 
other  means  of  interpretation.*'  Rutherforth's  Inst.,  B.  2,  ch.  7, 1 2. 

3  The  construction  or  Interpretation  of  a  law  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  or  intention  of  the  legislator  as  expressed  therein,  either  fWim  his 
words  or  from  other  conjecture,  or  both.  Hence,  interpretation  Is  literal, 
rational,  or  mixed.  It  is  literal  when  his  meaning  or  intention  is  gathered 
flrom  the  words  only,  requiring  reference  to  no  other  parts  or  subjects.  It  is 
rational  when  his  words  do  not  express  perfectly  his  intention,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  collect  it  from  pro])able  or  rational  conjectures  only.  It  is  mixed 
when  the  words,  if  rightly  understood,  would  express  the  intention,  but  being 
themselves  of  doubtful  meaning,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
probable  or  rational  conjecture  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  they  were  used. 
(Bath.  Inst.,  B.  2,  ch.  7,  \  8.) 
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of  instruments  to  construe  them  according  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  The  intention  of  a  law  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  words,  the  context,  the  subject  matter,  the 
effects  and  consequences,  and  the  reason  and  spirit  of 
the  law.^ 

g  129.  While  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  interpret- 
ation of  iustrnments  to  coustrue  them  according  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and  the  iutention 
of  the  parties,  this  can  be  '/lone  only  when  such  inten- 
tion is  expressed  in  language,  which,  both  in  words  and 
construction,  "js  agreeable  to  common  use,  without 
atttending  to  etymological  fancies  or  grammatical 
refinements."* 

g  130.  Where  a  literal  interpretation  leaves  the  inten- 
tion of  the  party  or  legislator  obscure  or  doubtful, 
recourse  must  l)e  had  to  construction,  or  rational  inter- 
I>retation  ;  by  which  is  meant,  other  signs  of  intention 
must  be  sought  after,  by  referring  to  the  context ;  or 
the  subject  matter;  or  the  effects  and  consequences; 
or  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  instmment  or  law.^ 

1 1  BL  Cbm.,  GO,  60:  Story  on  Const,  |400. 

Says  Blackstone,  (1  Com.,  p.  59/')  *'  The  fairest  and  most  rational  method  to 
Interpret  the  will  of  the  legislator  is  by  exploring  his  Intentions  at  the  time 
when  the  law  was  made,  by  signs  the  most  natural  and  probable.  And  these 
signs  are  either  the  worus,  the  context,  the  subject  matter,  the  effect  and  con- 
seqaenoes.  or  the  spirit  and  reason  of  tne  law."  1.  Words  are  generally  under- 
stood  In  their  usual  and  most  known  signification.  *  *  Terms  of  art  or 
technical  terms,  must  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  learned  in 
each  art,  trade  and  science."  2.  "  If  words  happen  to  be  stiil  dubious,  we  may 
establish  their  meaning  from  the  context,  with  which  it  may  be  of  singular 
use  to  compare  a  word  or  a  sentence  whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal 
or  intricate :"  as  calling  in  the  preamble  to  help  construe  the  act ;  or  a  com- 
parison  of  the  act  with  other  laws  made  by  the  same  legislator,  having  some 
affinity  with  the  snblect,  or  that  expressly  relate  to  the  same  point;  as  statutes 
in  pcnri  materia  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  each  other.  (See  Bhars- 
woiod*s  Blackstone,  1  Vol.  p.  00  and  notes.)  3.  Words  are  always  to  be  under- 
stood  as  bavinjg  regard  to  the  sublect  matter ;  for  that  is  always  supposed  to  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  and  all  his  expressions  directed  to  that  end.  4.  As 
to  the  etPeet  and  consequences,  the  rule  is,  if  the  words  bear  either  none,  or  a 
very  absurd  signification  when  literally  understood,  we  must  deviate  a  little 
from  the  received  sense.  6.  But  the  most  effectual  way  of  discovering  the  true 
meaning  of  a  law  when  the  words  are  dubious,  is  by  considering  tiie  reason 
and  spirit  of  it^  or  the  cause  which  moved  the  legislator  to  enact  it.  For  when 
the  reason  of  tne  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  oughC  likewise  to  cease.  (See  1  Bl. 
Com.,  p.  eo,  61  •  8  Maule  &  Selwyn,  510;  WilkUisotn  v.  Leland,  2  Peters,  GGl ;  The 
Emily  A  Caroline,  9  Wheat.,  888;  (see  also  Sharswood's  note,  1  Bl.  Com.,  p.  60.) 

s  Ruth.  Inst.,  B.  2,  ch.  7,  ?  4.  "  If  the  words  and  the  construction  of  a  writing 
are  clear  and  precise,  we  scarce  call  it  interpretation  to  collect  the  intention 
of  the  writer  Irom  them.  But  the  definition  of  interpretation  will  best  Inform 
us  whether  it  is  to  be  called  by  this  name  or  not.  Interpretation  consists  in 
eollecting  the  intention  of  a  man  from  the  outward  signs  that  he  makes  use 
of  to  declare  his  intention ;  it  must  therefore  certainly  oe  one  branch  of  inter- 

Eretation  to  collect  his  intention  from  his  clear  and  precise  words,  as  they  lie 
efope  us."  •  •  "  The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  literal  interpretation, 
is  to  follow  that  sense  in  respect  both  of  the  words  and  of  the  construction, 
which  is  agreeable  to  common  use,  without  attending  to  etymological  fancies, 
or  grammatical  refinements."   Idem, 

s  Bl.  Com.,  p.  69,  and  notes. 

The  construction  of  a  law  or  Instrument,  implies  the  exercise  of  the  rational 
ftieoltles  in  exploring  the  intention  of  the  malcer  through  an  examination  of 
slg^ns  and  indications  so  connected  with  the  instrument  construed,  as  to  mak« 
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g  131.  When  construction  or  rational  interpretation 
i8  required,  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions  are  to  be 
taken  in  such  a  seuse  as  will  make  them  produce  some 
effect,  which  is  reasonable,  and  consistent  with  the 
general  intention  of  the  law-maker  as  expressed  or 
necessarily  implied  in  the  law  which  is  being  construed.^ 

g  132.  In  the  construction  or  rational  interpretation 
of  words  or  expressions  of  doubtful  meaning  in  a  law, 
such  an  interpretation  must  be  given  to  them  as  will  be 
consistent  with  the  spirit  ^nd  reason  thereof:  that  is, 
with  the  end  which  the  law-maker  had  in  view.  For 
since  the  reason  of  a  law  consists  in  the.  end  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  the  law-maker,  or  the  effect  intended 
to  be  produced,  such  meaning  should  be  given  to  doubt- 
ful words,  if  possible,  as  would  tend  to  produce  such 
result.* 

§  133.  There  are  numerous  circumstances  attending 
a  law  which  may  help  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
ambiguous  words  or  expressions  used  by  the  legislator. 
But  these  circumstances  by  which  to  explain  ddubtfnl 
writings,  laws,  &c.,  must  be  shown  to  have  immediate 
connection  with  the  writing  or  law  to  be  interpreted 
thereby.^ 

it  clear  that  the  same  or  a  similar  intention  pervaded  the  whole.  If  it  be  a 
contract  that  rcauires  construction,  we  must  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the 
common  intention  of  the  parties;  as  well  the  understanding^  of  him  who 
accepts,  as  of  him  who  made  the  instrument;  for  it  was  their  common  under- 
standing  and  assent  tliat  made  the  agreement. 

1  (Rutherforth's  Institutes,  B.  2,  ch.  7.  1 8.  Grot.,  B.  2.  ch.  16, 1 6.)  "  All  doubt- 
ful words  or  expressions  are  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  will  make  them 
produce  some  etfect ;  that  Is,  they  are  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them  some 
meaning,  for  to  take  them  in  any  sense  that  will  make  them  produce  no  moan- 
ing is  in  reality  to  give  them  no  meaning  at  all." 

**^ Ambiguous  words  or  expressions  are  sometimes  capable  of  two  senses,  and 
will  produce  some  effect  in  cither  of  the  two.  The  rule  then  goes  further, 
and  says,  that  the  effect  must  be  a  reasonable  one.  No  other  effect  can  be 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  speaker's  or  writer's  intention,  because  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  intend  what  is  absurd  or  unreasonable."  (Ruth.  Inst., 
muira.) 

"  All  civil  laws  ♦  •  are  to  be  so  construed  where  the  words  are  of  doubtful 
meaning,  as  to  make  ^em  produce  no  other  effect  but  what  is  consistent  with 
reason,  or  with  tlie  law  of  nature.  And  when  men  live  in  a  state  of  civil 
society,  all  doubtful  words  in  any  of  their  contracts  with  one  another,  are  to 
be  construed'  in  that  sense  which  will  produce  an  effect  consistent  with  the 
civil  laws  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong."    Idem. 

s  "It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  Intention  of  the  makers  of  a  statute  Is  to 
govern,  even  though  the  construction  grounded  upon  such  Intention  may 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  literal  import  of  the  words.  Every  technical 
rule  as  to  the  construction  or  form  of  particular  terms,  must  yield  to  the  clear 
expression  of  the  paramount  will  of  the  legislature.  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2 
Peters  Rep.,  681.  In  construing  statutes,  penal  as  well  as  others,  an  intci-preta- 
tion  must  never  be  adopted  wiiich  will  defeat  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law, 
if  it  will  admit  of  anv  other  reasonable  construction."  rrhe  Emily  and  Caro- 
line, 9  Wheat.  888.    Bharswood's  note,  1  Bl.  Com.,  p.  60.) 

9  "  Grotlus  divided  these  circumstances  into  two  sorts,  such  as  are  connected 
with  the  writing  In  origin  only,  and  such  as  are  connected  with  It  in  place  as 
well  as  origin.  To  these  two  we  may  add  a  third;  for  there  are  some  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  law  or  contract.  &c.,  rather  in  time 
than  either  In  origin  or  place."   Ruth.  InsU,  B.  2  ch.  7,  {  9. 
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S  134.  Contemporary  practice,  contemporary  inter- 
pretatioQ,  and  contemporary  history  are  circnmstances 
to  which  reference  may  be  had  to  aid  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ambiguous  words  and  expressions  in  the  grants 
of  rights,  duties  and  powers.  But  contemporary  history, 
practice  and  interpretation  must  be  resorted  to  for  such 
purpose,  "  with  much  qualification  and  reserve."^ 

S  133.  The  construction  to  be  given  to  instruments 
may  be  strict  or  large,  close  or  literal.  Common  usage 
has  given  two  senses  to  the  same  word,  one  of  which  is 
more  confined  by  including  fewer  particulars ;  this  is 
denominated  its  strict  sense;  the  other  is  more  com- 
prehensive, or  includes  more  particulars;  and  this  is 
called  its  large  sense.  If  the  word  is  taken  in  its  con- 
fined sense,  the  interpretation  is  strict;  if  in  its  enlarged 
one,  the  interpretation  is  large.  By  the  same  usage, 
strict  and  large  interpretation  may  be  opposed  to  each 
other ;  as  sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  language  used 
is  to  be  restrained  so  as  to  take  in  less  than  the  words 
express ;  sometimes  the  meaning  is  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  take  in  more.  In  the  former  use  it  is  called  close 
interpretation ;  in  the  latter  it  is  denominated  liberal  or 
free.* 


i  A  circnmstance  of  origin  occurs  where  the  same  lawgiver  has  previously  or 
■nbfleqnently  enacted  on  the  same  or  a  similar  subject.  It  is  a  circumstance 
of  origin  because  both  had  the  same  origin,  and  were  connected  with  each 
otiier  by  coming  fh>m  the  same  person. 

A  circnmstance  of  origin  and  place  together,  occurs  when  interpretation  Is 
•ooght  by  the  help  of  some  other  clause  or  part  of  the  same  instrument,  which 
is  connected  with  the  clause  to  be  explained  in  place  as  well  as  origin. 

Contemporary  practice  is  a  circumstance  which  is  connected  with  a  law  in 
time.    See  Ruth.  Inst.,  tuprtL 

**  In  examining  the  constitution,  the  antecedent  situation  of  the  country, 
and  Its  Institations,  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  State  governments,  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  confederation,  in  short  all  the  circumstances 
which  had  a  tendency  to  produce  or  to  obstruct  its  formation  and  ratification, 
deserve  carefhi  attention.  Much  also  may  be  gathered  fl*om  contemporarv 
history  and  contemporary  interpretation,  to  aid  us  in  Just  conclusions." 
Story  on  Const^  |  40C  See  also  Stuart  v.  Laird.  2  Cranch.,  299,909:  Martin  v, 
JTunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.,  804;  Oohen  v.  Virainia,  6  Wheat.  R.,  264, 418, 421.  But  see 
ChiMholm  V.  Oeorgia,2  DolL,  419 ;  The  Federalist  No.  77. 

•  Stonr,  Com.  Const,  {  40G. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  private  interpretation  of  any  particular  man  or  body 
of  men.  most  manifestly  be  open  to  much  observation.  The  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  submitted  to  the  whole 
apon  a  jast  survey  of  its  provisions  as  they  stood  in  the  text  itsell  In  difi'er- 
.ent  States  and  in  diflbrent  conventions,  different  and  very  opposite  objections 
are  known  to  have  prevailed,  and  might  well  be  presumed  to  prevail.  Oppo- 
site Interpretations  and  different  explanations  of  different  provisions  may 
well  be  presumed  to  have  been  presented,  in  different  bodies,  to  remove,local 
ol^ections,  or  win  local  fiivor.  And  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  dllXer<- 
ent  State  conventions  in  ratifying  the  constitution  gave  the  same  uniform 
Interpretation  to  Its  language,  or  that  even  in  a  single  State  convention,  the 
same  reasoning  prevailed  mth  a  minority,  much  loss  with  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
porters of  it."    Story  Com.  Const.,  1 406. 

Ruth.  Inst.,  B.  2,  Ch.  7,  { 10. 

•*  In  order  to  extend  the  meaning  of  a  writer  beyond  the  precise  or  common 
sense  of  his  words,  we  may  argue  firom  the  reason  or  motive  upon  which 
he  proceeded :  flrom  the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  or  the  purpose  which  ho 
dsBgned  to  obtain*  When  we  thus  argue  from  the  reason  oia  law,  and  would 
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g  136.  When  the  people  institute  and  establish  a 
coustitntiqnal  government,  and  enjoin  upon  it  duties, 
secure  to  it  rights,  and  confer  on  it  powers  to  enable  it  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
all  grants  of  power  and  endowments  of  rights  essential 
for  such  purposes,  are  to  receive  a  large,  liberal  and  free 
interpretation.^ 

S  137.  The  people  of  the  nation,  in  whom  alone  abso- 
lute sovereignty  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  is  vested,  in  the  institution  of  the  national 
government,  with  its  rights,  duties  and  powers,  exercised 
no  authority  ip  derogation  of  any  existing  legitimate 
authority,  right  or  power ;  either  of  individuals  or  States. 
And,  for  this  reason,  a  strict  or  close  interpretation  of 
the  grants  of  powers  and  rights  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, is  not  required.* 

S  138.  The  powers  given  to  the  general  government, 
belonged  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. If  any  of  them  had  been  exercised  by  the  State 
governments  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  national 

extend  the  meaning  to  any  cose  which  is  not  included  in  its  words,  Grotins 
observes  that  the  case  must  be  shown  to  come  within  the  tame  reason  upon 
which  the  law-maker  proceeded.  If  it  onlv  comes  within  the  like  reason  this 
will  be  no  evidence  that  it  is  included  in  his  meaning.  *  *  It  must  be  aorce- 
abl^'  to  the  same  reason  upon  which  he  proceeded."  (Ruth.  Inst.,  B.  2,  Ch.  7,  { 
11;  also  Grot.  B.  2.  Ch.  16,  $  20.)  "But  every  writing,  and  every  clause  in  a 
writing,  whether  it  is  a  law  or  a  contract,  or  a  will,  thougii  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
Btrued  agreeably  to  the  reason  upon  which  the  writer  might  have  proceeded,  is 
certainly  to  be  construed  agreeably  to  the  reason  upon  which  he  did  proceed. 
When  we  know  what  was  the  reason  or  llnal  cause  which  the  writer  had  in 
view,  what  end  he  proposed,  or  what  effect  he  designed  to  produce,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  or  contract,  or  will,  if  we  were  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
words  or  it,  would  not  come  up  to  this  reason,  or  would  not  produce  this  effect, 
we  may  then  conclude  tliat  his  words  express  his  meaning  imperfectly;  and 
that  his  meaning  is  to  be  extende.l  beyond  his  words,  so  as  to  come  up  to  tliis 
reason,  or  so  as  to  produce  this  etTect.  B'or  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
writer  should  fail  in  expressing  his  meaning,  than  that  his  meaning  should 
tall  short  of  the  purpose  he  designed  to  obtain."    liuth.  Inst.,  Idem. 

1  fObserve  the  language  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Otbbona 
V.  Ogden^  9  Wheat.,  1  et  aeq. ;  also  m  Martin  v.  Hunter^  1  Wheat.,  dOi;  S,  CH  8 
Pet.  Ctond.  R.  575:  Ogden  v,  Sunders,  12  Wheat.,  3:12.} 

"The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  receive  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  its  language  and  Its  powers,  keeping  in  view  the  objects  and  purposes 
for  which  those  powers  were  conferred.  By  a  reasonable  interpretation  we 
mean,  that  in  case  the  words  are  susceptible  of  two  different  senses,  the  one 
strict  and  the  other  more  enlarged,  that  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  apparent  objects  and  intent  of  the  constitution;  that  which 
will  give  efficacy  and  force  as  a  government,  rather  than  that  which  wlU 
Impair  its  operation  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  imbecility."  Story's  Com. 
Const.,  2  419. 

t  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  the  nation  and  the  people  of  the 
States  are  the  same.  That  the  necessities  for  national  and  State  governments 
are  the  same.  That  the  authority  by  which  they  are  instituted  is  the  same. 
They  are  but  different  agents  of  the  same  principal  — the  people— intrusted 
with  the  several  talents  committed  to  their  use.  The  national  government  is 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  whole  people  as  a  nation,  and  with  promoting 
their  general  welfare;  while  the  Htate  is  charged  with  the  exercise  of  sucn 
duties  and  powers  as  pertain  to  domestic  matters,  and  to  the  local  welfare  of 
those  residing  within  her  limits.  Both  governments  have  the  same  end  to 
accomplish— to  wit,  the  enjoyment  by  all  citizens  of  life,  liberty,  security  and 
happiness,  and  the  protection  of  ail  in  such  enjoyment. 
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government,  they  had  been  so  used  by  the  authority  of 
the  people  who  had  authority  to  withdraw  such  powers 
at  pleasui*e,  and  to  confer  them  upon  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

S  139.  In  construing  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law,  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of 
the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  national 
government,  to  be  invested  with  supreme  authority  and 
power  to  defend  and  maintain  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nation,  against  invasions  from  without,  and  insub- 
ordination from  within  ;  and  to  do  all  things  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

g  140.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  people  in 
instituting  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  the 
esta^blishinent  of  this  constitution,  intended  to  commit 
their  rights  and  interests  as  national  citizens  to  the 
absolute  protection  of  the  government  thus  instituted ; 
and  to  give  to  it  supreme  power  and  authority  to  afibrd 
them  that  protection  whenever  and  wherever  it  should 
be  needed. 

g  141.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  it  pro- 
posed to  institute  a  national  government  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  dependent  for  its  rights  of  administration 
only  upon  the  authority  committed  to  it,  to  be  exercised 
upon  all  national  subjects  within  its  jurisdiction.  That 
it  proposed  to  invest  this  government  with  supreme 
authority  to  legislate,  and  to  interpret,  apply,  adjudge 
and  execute  the  laws  enacted  by  it,  independent  of  all 
other  legislative,  judicial  or  executive  authority.^ 

1  The  people  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it  a  constitution ;  and  in 
that  conntitation  they  enumerated  the  powers  which  they  bestowed  on  it. 
They  made  it  a  limited  government.  They  restrained  It  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  are  granted,  and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
or  to  the  people.  But  •  *  no  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibil- 
ity of  doubt;  no  limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who, 
then,  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  people?  •  •  •  They  have  left  it  with 
the  government  itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  The  very  chief  end,  the 
main  design  for  which  the  whole  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to 
establish  a  government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  state  asencv, 
or  depend  on  state  opinion  or  state  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite 
enougn  of  that  kind  of  government  under  the  confederacy.  •  •  •  The 
people  have  wisely  provided  in  the  constitution  itself  a  suitable  mode  and 
tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitutional  law.  There  are  in  the  consti- 
tution, grants  of  powers  to  congress,  and  restrictions  on  these  powers.  There 
are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily exist,  having  the  ultimate  Jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  grants,  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  The  constitution  has  itself 
pointed  out,  ordained  and  established  that  authority  •  •  by  declaring  that 
*•  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  anv  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  By  this  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  declared.  No  state  law  Is  to  be 
valid  which  comes  into  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United 
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g*142.  The  powers  granted  by  the  people  to  the 
national  government  to  be  exercised  in  providing  for 
their  common  defense,  promoting  their  general  welfare, 
and  securing  to  them  and  their  posterity  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty,  were  granted  that  they  might  inure  to 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  grantors  —  the  people  —  and  are 
to  be  exercised  only  for  their  benefit;  therefore,  such 
grants  should  receive  a  free^  liberal  and  large  construc- 
tion, so  far  as  the  powers  granted  are  essential  to 
securing  such  end.^ 

§  143.  In  construing  the  grants  of  power  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  power  should  be  deemed  coextensive  with 
the  terms  of  the  grant;  unless  from  something  which 
appears  in  the  context,  a  plain  restriction  is  intendexl. 
The  mere  possibility  of  abuse  will  not  justify  restricting 
the  power  to  a  particular  case.* 

g  144.  As,  in  the  construction  of  doubtful  words  or 
expressions  in  a  law,  such  an  interi)retatiou  must  be 
given  as  will  not  defeat  the  end  the  law-maker  had  in 
view,  so  in  respect  to  a  given  powep,  such  an  interpre- 
tation must  not  be  given  as  will  plainly  defeat  or  impair 
its  avowed  object.  Therefore,  where  the  words  of  the 
grant  are  fairly  susceptible  of  two  interpretations  accord- 
states.  But  who  Is  to  decide  this  question  of  Interference?  This  the  constlta- 
tlon  Itself  decides,  also,  by  declaring  "that  tliejudlclnl  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  8tates.  These 
two  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground;  they  are  the  key-stone  of  the  arch." 
(Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  In  U.  8.  Senate  Jan.  27, 1830.  O.  d^  S.  Cong.  Deb.,  V.  6, 
pt.  1,  pp.  77, 78.) 

1  "  In  regard  to  municipal  charters  or  public  grants,  similar  considerations 
usually  apply.  They  are  generally  deemed  restrictive  of  the  royal  or  publio 
prerogative,  or  of  the  common  rights  secured  by  the  actual  organization  of  the 
government,  to  other  individuals  or  communities.    They  are  supposed  to  be 

Procured,  not  so  much  for  public  good  as  f  )r  private  or  local  convenience, 
hey  are  supposed  to  arise  irom  personal  solicitation,  upon  general  sugges- 
tions, and  not  ex  certa  caiLsn^  or  ex  inero  motu^  of  the  king  or  government. 
Hence,  such  charters  are  often  required  by  the  municipal  Jurisprudence  to  be 
construed  strictly,  because  they  yield  something  which  is  common  for  the 
beneflt  of  a  few."    (Story's  Com.  Const.,  ?  421.) 

**  But  a  constitution  of  government  founded  by  the  people  for  themselves 
and  tlielr  posterity,  and  for  objects  of  the  most  momentous  nature,  for  perpet- 
ual union,  for  the  establishment  of  Justice,  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  a 
perpetuation  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  necessarily  requires  that  every  Inter- 

f^retation  of  its  powers  should  have  a  constant  reference  to  these  objects.  No 
nterpretation  of  the  words  in  which  those  powers  are  granted,  can  be  a  sound 
one,  which  narrows  down  their  ordinary  import,  so  as  to  defeat  those  objects.*' 
Idem,  1 422. 

Laws  and  acts  which  tend  to  public  utility  should  receive  the  most  liberal 
and  benign  Interpretation  to  effect  the  object  intended  or  declared,  (1  Bl. 
Com.,  89),  so  as  to  make  the  private  yield  to  the  public  interest,  and  in  favor  of 
public  institutions,  and  all  establishments  of  piety,  charity,  education  and 
public  improvement.  (11  Co.,  70-78:  Hob.  97, 122, 157;  1  Serg.  K;  Dj.  255;  6  Co;, 
14 ;  9  Cranch,  831 ;  3  Pet.,  140,  481 ;  6  id.,  436.) 

«  Every  government,  to  be  effective,  must  necessarily  be  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  some  discretionary  powers;  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  con* 
tingencles  may  arise  in  its  administration,  and  to  expressly  provide  for  them. 
The  means  by  which  the  administration  is  to  discharge  Its  trustji,  under  the 
ever  changing  conditions  and  relations  of  society,  must  be  subject  to  perpetual 
modification.  Therefore,  confidence  must  be  reoased  in  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  government,  after  providing  the  proi>er  remedies  in 
of  an  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
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ing  to  their  common  use,  the  one  of  which  will  defeat, 
and  the  other  preserve  and  promote  the  object  intended, 
the  latter  should  be  adopted,  according  to  the  maxim, 
ut  magis  valeat,  quam  pereat^ 

§  145.  Upon  a  priDcipIe  similar  in  spirit,  it  follows, 
that  in  the  iDterpretation  of  a  power  granted  to  govern- 
ment, to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  alone, 
such  grant  of  power  carries  \Vith  it  the  necessary  means 
to  execute  it.* 

S  146.  The  general  and  State  governments  as  institu- 
tions of  the  people  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental authority,  have  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
persons  and  territory,  each  possessing  powers  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  in  matters  committed  to  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  In  the  iustitiy;ion  aud  endowment 
of  these  governments,  it  is  the  intention  that  the  gene- 
ral government  shall  administer  in  respect  to  the  needs 
and  interest  of  a  national  character,  and  the  State 
governments  in  respect  to  those  of  a  local  and  domestic 
character.  But  as  the  State  and  national  citizen  have 
certain  rights  and  necessities  in  common,  it  follows  that 
some  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  general  and  State 
governments  may  be  concurrent. 

§  147.  As  the  general  and  State  governments  are 
distinct  from  each  other  in  their  institution  and  admin- 
istration, it  follows  from  necessity,  that  in  respect  to 
concurrent  powers,  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  general  and 
State  governments  without  conflict,  or  the  possession 
and  exercise  by  the  one  must  exclude  the  like  posses- 
sion and  exercise  by  the  other. 

1  *'  Courts  will  look  to  the  provisions  of  a  law  to  discover  its  objects;  to  meet 
its  intention  at  the  time  it  was  made,  which  they  will  not  suffer  to  be  defeated. 
It  will  be  sought  in  the  cause  and  necessity  of  making  the  law;  the  meaning 
thus  extracted  will  be  taken  to  be  the  law  intended,  as  fliUy  as  if  expressed  in 
its  letter;  and  a  thing  which  is  within  the  letter  but  not  within  the  intention 
of  the  law-maker,  is  not  within  the  statute.  (1  Bl.  Com.,  60 :  15  Johns.  R.,  880; 
14  Mass.,  92;  5  Wheat.,  M;  12  id..  151;  6  Pet.,»«.)  When  the  Whole  context 
demonstrates  a  particular  inteni  in  the  legislature  to  effect  a  certain  object, 
some  degree  of  implication  may  be  called  in  to  eflTect  it.  (6  Cranch,  814 ;  1  Bl. 
Com.,  60, 92.)  The  whole  statute,  and  those  on  similar  subjects,  as  the  context 
will  be  taken  in  aid,  according  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  their  provisions. 
(1  Bl.  Com.,  60;  1  Pick.,  154.)  The  history  and  situation  of  the  country  will  be 
referred  to  to  ascertain  the  reason  and  meaning  of  a  provision,  so  as  to  enable 
a  court  to  apply  the  rule  of  construction.  (1  Wheat.,  121 :  4  Pet.,  482)  In  doubt- 
ftil  cases  the  title  and  preamble  will  be  resorted  to  to  explain  the  law.  (8 
Wheat.,  631 ;  4  Serg.  &  R.,  166.)"    Judge  JBatduHn*»  OonstUulional  Views,  pp.  8, 9. 

f  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  a 
pcywer  must  be  varied,  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation  at  different  times,  A  mode  efficacious  and  usefal  in  one  age,  or  under 
one  posture  of  circumstances,  may  be  wholly  vain  or  even  mischievous  at 
another.  Government  presupposes  the  existence  of  perpetual  mutability  in 
Its  own  operations  on  those  wno  areJts  subjects;  and  a  perpetual  flexlbllltv  in 
adapting  itself  to  their  wants,  intejrests,  habits,  occupations  and  innrmities 
(See  Story  Const.,  1 480.) 

10  .  ' 
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S  148.  Inasmnch  as  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the 
supreme  law,  it  follows  that  the  possession  and  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  power  by  the  general  government, 
must  necessarily  exclude  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
the  same  power  by  the  State  governments,  in  all  cases 
where,  in  the  exercise  of  such  power,  there  is  likely  to 
arise  an  iucom  pat  ability  or  repugnancy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  governments. 

§  149.  Where  the  power  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  be  eflFective  and  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  granted,  must  be  exclusive  in  that  govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  implied  that  it  is  exclusive.  This 
implication  arises  from  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the 
grant  itself.^ 

g  150.  Where  the  power  granted  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  not,  either  in  its  nature  or  in  the  exercise 
thereof,  incompatible  with  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
States,  then,  such  power  may  be  deemed  to  be  possessed 
by  both  the  general  and  State  governments,  until  exer- 
cised by  the  general  government  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  its  concurrency  incompatible.' 

S  151.  Where  the  incompatibility  and  repugnancy 
which  would  result  from  the  concurrence  of  the  power 
in  the  general  and  State  governments,  arises  from  the 
character  of  the  power  itself,  as  applied  to  subjects 
peculiarly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, such  power  is  to  be  deemed  exclusive  in  the 
general  government,  whether  exercised  by  it  or  not.  lu 
such  case  the  incompatibility  being  in  the  character  of 
the  power  itself,  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  each  party, 
in  its  exercise,  might  avoid  interference  with  the  other.' 

g  152.  Where  the  repugnancy  or  incompatibility  does 
not  pertain  to  the  character  of  the  power,  but  only  to 
its  exercise  or  operation,  in  such  case  the  State  govern- 
ments are  restrained  only  to  the  extent  of  actual  inter- 
ference. 

1  story  Com.  Const.,  {  447. 

>  Story  Com.  Const.,  {  447. 

In  such  a  case  the  concurrency  of  the  power  may  be  Incompatible  in  its 
nature  or  general  character,  by  being  applied  to  objects  which  could  control, 
defeat  or  destroy  the  powers  of  the  general  government.  If  permitted  to  be 
thus  exercised  by  the  States.  The  concurrency  of  the  power  may  become 
Incompatible  In  its  exercise,  when  there  arises  a  conflict  in  the  actual  laws  and 
regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  the  power  by  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments. In  the  former  case  there  is  a  qualification  ingrafted  upon  the  generality 
of  the  power,  excluding  its  application  to  such  objects  and  purposes  as  might 
interfere  with  the  power  of  the  general  government.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
is  a  qualification  only  upon  its  exercise  to  the  extent  of  actual  conflict  in  the 
operations  of  each.    Story  Com.  Const.,  {  447. 

s  See  Story  Com.  Const.,  2  447. 
I 
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S  153.  In  the  constniction  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  a  universal  rule  of  interpretation, 
that  a  specification  of  particular  powers  granted  neces- 
sarily excludes  others  not  specified.  But  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  an  affirmative  or  negative  provision 
excludes  or  implies  others,  the  nature  of  the  provision, 
the  subject  matter,  the  objects,  and  the  reason  and 
spirit  thereof,  must  be  examined,  remembering  tbat  the 
instrument  is  a  constitution  of  government  ordained 
and  established  by  the  people  for  their  own  security 
and  welfare ;  and  that,  by  special  provision,  all  powers 
necessary  to  carry  into  efffect  those  expressly  granted, 
are  given  by  implication. 

S  154.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  public  law, 
that  nations  are  equal  in  respect  to  each  other,  and 
entitled  to  claim  equal  consideration  for  their  rights, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  numbers,  strength, 
government,  manners  or  religion.^  Hence  when  the 
I^eople  of  the  United  States  instituted  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  the  sole  means  of  maintaining  a  national 
existence,  and  providing  for  their  common  defense  and 
promoting  their  general  welfare  as  a  nation,  they  must 
have  intended  to  have  conferred  on  the  government 
every  power  essential  for  that  purpose,  as  possessed  and 
exercised  by  other  nations. 

§  155.  If,  then,  the  people  of  the  nation  by  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
instituted  a  national  government,  and  clothed  it  with 
authority  and  powers  to  enable  it  to  execute  the  trusts 
committed  to  it,  that  instrument  should  confer  by 
express  grant  or  by  necessary  implication,  all  the 
authority  and  powers  essential  to  a  complete  and  per- 
fect administration  of  such  government,  to  the  end  that 
the  existence,  security  and  welfare  of  the  nation  might 
be  provided  for  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

5 156.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains 
a  grant  to  the  general  government,  of  all  powers  neces- 
sary to  the  external  and  internal  administration  of 
national  authority ;  and  it  prohibits  to  the  several  state 
governments,  the  exercise  of  any  of  those  powers ; 
thereby  showing  that  the  people  intended  to  commit 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  to  the  exercise, 
management  and  control  of  the  ^^eneral  government. 

>  1  Kent  Com.,  2L 
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OB  GENERAL  (GOVERNMENT. 

S  157.  In  the  construction  of  a  national  government, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  botli  for  an  external 
and  an  internal  administration  of  the  authority  and 
I)owers  of  the  nation.  There  must  be  a  de^^artment  of 
EXTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION  clothcd  with  tile  authority 
and  power  essential  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  nation  from  whatever  dangers  may 
threaten  it.  To  this  end,  the  department  of  external 
administration  must  have  authority  and  power  to  con- 
tract alliances ;  to  make  treaties ;  to  enter  into  and 
discharge  obligations,  and  to  do  everything  essential  to 
the  perfect  exercise  of  these  powerrf;  it  must  have 
authority  to  declare  war,  and  to  provide  for  carrying  it 
on ;  to  make  peace  and  adjust  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  nation  in  respect  thereto ;  and  to  do  everything 
fully  which  a  free  and  independent  nation  must  neces- 
sarily do. 

g  158.  As  the  authority  and  powers  above  enumerated 
are  essential  to  the  existence  and  administration  of  a 
nation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  people  who 
attempt  to  institute  and  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  will  fully  provide  for  the  external 
ADMINISTRATION  of  such  government,  by  bestowing  on 
it  the  authority  to  exercise  such  powers  as  are  necessary 
to  maintain  its  independence  and  sovereignty  at  home 
and  abroad. 

g  159.  In  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  provide  for 
their  existence  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation, 
until,  at  least,  in  their  own  pleasure  they  should  ordain 
to  the  contrary.  And  they  further  intended  to  intrust 
the  government  instituted  by  them,  with  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  and  i)owers  as  would  make  it  safe  for 
them  to  commit  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  nation 
to  its  keeping.^ 

1  It  is  manifest  that  the  people  intended  to  make  the  general  government 
their  only  one  for  national  purposes ;  as  they  made  no  other  provision  for  their 
national  existence,  security  and  welfare.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irre- 
Blstlble,  that  if  the  people  iutende<l  to  remain  a  sovereign  and  independent 
nation,  and  had  any  Just  ideas  of  what  authority  and  powers  were  essential  to 
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S  160.  In  porsuance  of  the  intention  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  constitution  confers  on  the  gen- 
eral government  plenary  powers  to  provide  for  the 
BXTERNAii  ADMINISTRATION  of  their  authority  over  all 
subjects  international  between  themselves  and  other 
nations ;  and  it  denies  to  the  states  the  exercise  of  such 
authority.^ 

g  161.  The  people  of  the  United  States  taking  their 
station  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  among 
the  nations.of  the  earth,  took  therewith  the  incidents  of 
such  station.  They  necessarily  began  to  figure  in  the 
grand  society  of  the  human  race  as  independent  of  all 
earthly  power.  The  prerogatives  and  rights  of  sover- 
eignty are  inseparable  from  sovereignty  itself ;  therefore, 
they  also  attached  to  the  people  as  a  nation.  As  a 
nation  it  became  their  duty  to  maintain  their  dignity, 
and  to  cause  themselves  to  be  respected ;  for  in  no  other 
way  could  they  preserve  their  tranquillity  and  safety. 
To  this  end  the  establishment  of  a  government,  to  be 
clothed  with  authority  to  exercise  in  their  behalf,  all 
needed  powers,  became  indispensable.  Hence,  in  the 
institution  of  the  general  government,  the  constitution 
provides,  in  the  most  general  terms,  for  maintaining 
intercourse  with  nations.  It  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce ;  to  the  President  and  Senate;  the 
authority  to  make  treaties ;  to  appoint  embassadors  and 
other  public  ministers.  'It  also  gives  authority  to  coin 
money  and  to  regulate  its  value ;  to  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
to  borrow  money.  It  also  authorizes  the  government  to 
define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  oft'enses  against  the  law  of  nations  ; 
to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 
to  raise  and  support  armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy ;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling 

enable  a  government  to  provide  for,  and  administer  to,  their  needs  as  a 
nation,  they  Intended  to  clothe  the  general  government  with  such  authority 
and  powers.  For  when  we  know  the  end  they  had  in  view,  we  have  a  right  to 
Bapi)ose  thevpurposed  to  accomplish  that  end  by  what  they  did ;  and,  in  the 
language  of  Rutherforth,  ills  much  more  probable  that  thev  should  fall  in 
expressing  their  meaning,  than  that  their  meaning  should  fall  short  of  the 
purpose  they  designed  to  obtain. 

1  No  Ht&te  shall  enter  into  anv  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  &c.  *  •  No 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutels'  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws.  Nor  shall  they,  without  the  like  consent,  lay  any  duty  of 
tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  In  war. 
unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  ox 
delay.   (Art.  1,  { 10,  Const.  U.  S.) 
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forth  the  militia,  and  for  its  organization,  arming  and 
discipline,  for  its  government  and  employment  while  in 
the  national  service ;  and  also  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  caiTyiug  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  thereof.  ^ 

g  162.  The  people  of  the  United  States  provided  for 
maintaining  intercourse  with  other  nations,  through  the 
sole  agency  of  the  general  government ;  and  for  that 
cause  they  granted  to  it  the  powers  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  such  intercourse.  The  power  to  make  trea- 
ties, to  enter  into  and  discharge  obligations  in  respect 
to  other  nations,  is  given  in  unlimited  terms.  This  is 
necessary,  because  the  constitution  denies  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  to  all  other  governments ;  and  yet 
the  exercise  of  this  power  in  a  practical  manner,  is 
essential  to  the  existence  and  proper  ^ministration  of 
national  authority.  The  power  to  make  treaties  being 
unqualified,  it  necessarily  includes  the  authority  to  enter 
into  treaty  obligations  of  every  character  and  descrip- 
tion, essential  to  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  existence 
of  the  nation.* 

g  163.  The  power  to  bind  the  nation  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations must  come  from  the  national  sovereignty.  Those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental 
authority,  are  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred.  Therefore,  the  treaty  making  power,  by  the 
exercise  of  which,  obligations  are  to  be  assumed  or 
discharged  by  the  nation,  must  be  granted  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  fundamental  law,  or  it  cannot  exercise 
the  power.  And  the  people  in  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  make  treaties,  usually  designate  tht  particular  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.^ 

1  See  Const.  U.  S.,  art.  1,  {  8 ;  art.  2,  {  2. 

s  "  Treaties  or  the  contracts  of  nations  are  recognized  and  enforced  by  inter- 
national law;  but  tbey  no  more  form  a  part  of  it  than  the  contracts  of  private 
persons  form  any  part  of  the  municipal  law  by  which  they  are  enforced.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  those  rules,  which  properly  belong  to  the  law 
of  nations,  with  those  founded  upon  treaties.  Treaties  are  declaratory  of 
international  law,  so  for  as  they  imply  or  set  forth  its  principles;  but  they  are 
in  derogation  of  it  between  the  contracting  parties,  so  far  as  their  legal  rights 
are  varied  by  their  mutual  stipulations.  Usage  as  a  part  of  the  law  is  derived 
trom  the  perpetual  current  of  decisions  and  treaties.  Treaties  which  depart 
from  the  custom  do  not  alter  the  law  of  nations.  By  a  confusion  of  terms 
they  have  been  styled  conventional  law,  which  is  but  another  term  for  the  law 
of  nations.  They  are.  In  truth,  conventional  obligations  recognis^ed  by  the 
law  of  nations."    (See  1  Wildman's  Inst.,  p.  2.) 

9  **  Public  treaties  can  onlv  be  made  by  the  superior  powers,  by  sovereigns 
who  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state— nation.  *  *  The  sovereign  who  pos- 
sesses the  full  and  absolute  authority,  has,  doubtless,  a  right  to  treat  in  the 
name  of  the  state  he  represents ;  and  his  engagements  are  binding  on  the 
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S  164.  The  general  goyernment  having  authority  to 
make  treaties  of  every  character  and  nature  essential 
to  the  well-being  and  harmony  of  the  nation  in  its  inter- 
course with  other  nations ;  having  power  to  bind  the 
nation  by  its  compacts  and  agreements  in  that  respect ; 
to  borrow  money,  if  necessary  to  fulfill  its  engage- 
ments; to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  them; 
to  send  to,  and  receive  from  them,  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary; to  appoint  consuls,  etc.,  and  also  having 
authority  to  declare  war,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
provisions  for  carrying  it  on ;  to  conclude  peace,  and  to 
adjust  the  rights  of  the  parties  by  requiring  or  granting 
such  conditions  as  are  essential  to  that  end ;  has  all  the 
powers  and  authority  essential  to  external  national 
administration ;  all,  in  that  respect,  that  any  national 
government  can  have,  or  exercise.^ 

S  165.  In  the  institution  of  the  national  government 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  an  i;nternal  national 
administration.  The  national  citizens  had  rights  and 
interests  common  to  them  as  members  of  the  nation, 
which  required  the  favor  and  protection  of  a  common 
government.  Within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  nation 
were  existing  thirteen  state  governments.  They  had 
been  instituted  by  their  respective  inhabitants  for  pur- 
poses of  local  administration.  But  while  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  intrnsted  with  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  people  within  its  limits,  it  could  exercise  no 
anthority  beyond.  As  a  state  merely,  the  people  had 
no  authority  outside  its  limits.  For  as  state  citizens 
only,  they  had  no  national  status. 

g  166.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  was  never 
a  national  government.  A  mere  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts had  no  nationality.  It  was  only  when  state  lines 
disappeared,  and  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  members  of  one  society,  with  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  country,  that  nation- 

whole  nation.  Bat  all  rulers  of  states  have  not  power  to  make  public  treaties 
on  their  own  authority  alone;  some  are  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of  a  senate, 
or  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  It  is  flrom  the  fundamental  laws  of 
each  state  —  nation— that  we  must  learn  where  resides  the  authority  that  is 
capable  of  contracting  with  validity  in  the  name  of  the  state."    (Vattel,  i  I5i,) 

1  It  is  difllcnlt  to  conceive  of  any  authority  or  power  essential  to  the  external 
QdnUfUstraUcn  between  sovereign  and  independent  nations,  which  is  not 
granted  in  the  constitution,  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  government. 
Everv  sort  of  compact  or  agreement  necessary  to  adjust  their  rights  and  inter- 
esUi  In  time  of  peace,  can  he  entered  into  by  the  general  government,  and 
made  binding  upon  the  nation;  and  when  war  threatens,  the  government  can 
invoke  and  command  the  power  of  the  nation ;  can  command  and  apply  the 
means  necessary  for  raising  and  equipping  the  land  and  naval  forces;  can 
marshal  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  in  short,  can  do  everything  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  war  and  peace. 
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ality  attached  to  them.  As  such,  they  declared  their 
common  iadependence.  As  such,  they  nnitedly  achieved 
that  iudepeudence,  and  were  unitedly  recognized  as  onb 

KATION.^ 

S  167.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  the  states  had  united 
as  one  people,  to  achieve  their  common  independence, 
and  to  establish  themselves  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  they  became  members  of  the  new 
nation  ;  and  having  established  a  common  or  national 
government,  they  became  the  citizens  of  that  govern* 
meiit;  and  hence,  had  a  double  citizenship:  to  wit,  a 
national,  and  a  state  citizenship.  As  members  of  the 
nation,  their  rights,  interests  and  authority  extended 
over  the  national  domain,  and  throughout  the  entire 
territorial  limits  of  the  nation.  Their  representatives 
and  senators  were  to  legislate  for  the  whole  nation.  As 
members  of  the  state,  their  rights,  interests  and  powers 
were  limited  to  their  respective  states.  Their  laws  had 
no  binding  authority  outside  their  respective  limits. 

S  168.  Inasmuch  as  the  citizens  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment about  to  be  instituted,  were  likewise  citizens  of 
the  several  states,  in  providing  for  the  internal  adminis* 
tration  of  the  national  government,  it  became  necessary, 
either  to  absorb  the  governmental  powers  of  the  states, 
and  institute  but  one  consolidated  government  for  them 
all,  or  to  continue  the  state  governments  in  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  and  powers  over  local  and  domestic 
matters;  and  to  confer  upon  the  general  government 
jurisdiction  and  authority  over  matters  pertaining  to 
them  as  members  of  the  nation,  and  citizens  of  its 
government. 

g  169.  The  interests  of  the  citizen  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  citizen  of  the  national  government, 
were  not  adverse,  but  were  in  harmony.  The  citizen  of 
the  state  was  likewise  a  citizen  of  the  nation ;  having 
national  rights  and  interests  superadded  to  his  local 
rights  and  interests ;  and  he  sought  favor  and  protec- 
tion in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  both  classes  of 
rights  and  interests.  The  state,  as  such,  could  adminis- 
ter only  in  local  matters ;  could  provide  only  for  local 
or  state  interests.    Therefore  the  general  government 

1 "  Bat  Gtoorsia  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  single,  anconnected  sovereign  power, 
on  whose  legislature  no  other  restrictions  are  imposed  than  may  be  found  in 
itfii  own  oonstitntion.  She  is  a  part  of  a  large  empire.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
American  union,  and  the  union  has  a  constitution,  the  supremacy  of  which 
all  acknowledge,  and  which  imposes  limits  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  which  none  claim  a  right  to  pass."  (Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  186 : 
also 0 Wheat.,  187;  61d.,614;  8id..4ll7l2id..8ai;  2Pet..6eO.) 
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became  a  neoessity,  notwithstanding  the  existence  and 
i^tbority  of  the  state  governments.^ 

§  170.  Therefore  in  providing  for  the  internal  admin-- 
istration  of  the  generad  government,  and  yet  permitting 
the  state  governments  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
governmental  authority  over  matters  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character,  it  became  necessary  that  the  powers 
committed  to  the  general  government  to  be  exercised 
by  it,  and  those  which  were  to  remain  to  be  exercised  by 
the  state  governments,  should  be  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other,  to  avoid  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  same, 
over  the  same  people  and  within  the  same  territorial 
limits. 

§  171.  The  authority  and  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
the  two  governments  could  be  generally  distinguished, 
l>y  giving  to  the  general  government  authority  over 
matters  and  subjects  of  a  national  character;  and  to 
the  state  governments,  authority  over  matters  purely 
local  and  domestic'  But  such  definition  standing  alone, 
would  not  be  suflBciently  certain  to  avoid  constant  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction.  For  there  are  a  large  class  of 
interests  common  to  the  state  and  national  citizen.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  in  the  institution  of  the 
^neral  government,  to  define  very  clearly  the  powers 
intrusted  to  its  exercise,  leaving  the  unenumerated 
powers  essential  to  the  government  of  the  state,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  state  governments. 

g  172.  The  people,  in  the  institution  of  the  general 
government,  and  in  the  endowment  of  it  with  authority 
to  exercise  the  powers  specified  and  implied  in  the 
grant,  did  not  make  it  residuary  in  character,  as  they 
did  the  state  govern men.ts  ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  enumerate  the  powers  essen- 
tial to  a  purely  national  administration;  while  there 

I  "The  ]>olitlcal  character  of  the  several  states  of  this  union  in  relation  to 
each  other  Is  this :  For  all  national  parposes  the  states  and  citizens  thereof 
are  one,  united  under  the  same  sovereign  authority  and  governed  by  the 


*•  In  America,  the  ijowers  of  sovereignty  are  divided  between  the  government 
of  the  union,  and  those  of  the  states.  They  are  each  sovereign  with  respect  to 
the  objects  committed  to  it;  and  neither  sovereign  with  respect  to  the  objecta 
committed  to  the  other."  (4  Wheat.,  410.) 

«"For  all  national  purposes,  the  states  and  the  citizens  thereof,  are  one ; 
united  under  the  same  sovereign  authority,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
In  all  other  respects  the  states  are  necessarily  foreign  to,  and  Independent  of, 
each  other.**  •  •  The  states  retain  their  Individual  sovereignties,  and  witn 
respect  to  their  municipal  regulations,  are  to  each  other  sovereign."  (2  Pet., 
"";101d.,e79.) 

11 
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would  be  DO  limits  to  the  detail  of  powers  essential  to 
a  proper  administration  in  respect  to  subjects  of  a  loca^ 
and  domastic  character. 

S  173.  The  national  and  state  governments,  then,  are 
neither  of  them  primary,  in  respect  to  each  other.  They 
are  each  corporate  institutions  created  by  the  authority 
of  the  people,  for  specific  purposes  only.  Each  are 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  such  authority  and  powers 
as  the  people  have  ordained;  and  each  are  prohibited 
from  the  exercise  of  certain  other  powers.  Hence,  in 
the  tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  are  recognized  as  possessing  powers 
not  intrusted  to  the  exercise  of  either  the  general  or 
state  governments.^ 

S  174.  The  general  and  state  governments  are  each 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority 
properly  belonging  to  the  department  of  internal  admin- 
istration. That  is,  in  a  nation  where  there  are  no  other 
governments  than  the  general  or  national  one,  to  admin- 
ister in  local  matters,  or  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
intercourse  of  one  citizen  or  inhabitant  with  the  other, 
and  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  duties  arising  out  of  that 
Intercourse,  the  internal  administration  of  the  nation 
embraces  these  subjects,  here  committed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  states.  And  the  difference  between  such  a 
nation  and  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  consists  mainly 
in  the  division  or  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  internal 
national  administration  between  the  general  and  state 
governments ;  giving  to  the  general  government  juris- 
diction over  a  certain  enumerated  class  of  these  sub- 
jects ;  and  giving  to  the  state  governments  jurisdiction 
over  what  remains  of  them. 

g  175.  Such,  then,  is  the  structure  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  including  both  the  general  and 
state  governments.  As  institutions,  neither  of  them 
possess  any  original  or  inherent  authority.  They  are 
merely  the  corporate  agents  of  the  people,  authorized 
to  exercise  the  powers  committed  to  their  trust  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  ordained  by  the  people. 
The  general  government  holds  its  powers  in  trust  for 
the  people  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  administered  by  the 
will  of  the  nation,  without  respect  to  state  lines.  The 
national  citizen  of  New  York,  by  his  representatives 

1  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  th^  United  Btates  by  the  constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."   (10th  Amendment  of  the  Const.  U.  S.) 
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and  senators  in  congress,  legislates  for  every  part  of 
tbe  nation ;  and  so  in  respect  to  the  national  citizens 
of  the  other  states.  •  But  tlie  people  of  each  state,  as 
state  citizens,  administer  only  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  states,  in  matters  pertaining  to  local  and 
domestic  interests  alone. 


OHAPTBE  VI. 

THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 

ITS  PREAMBLE. 

§  176.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  a  national  government  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  national  authority  over  all  subjects 
committed  to  its  jurisdiction,  to  the  end  that  the  defense 
of  the  nation  might  be  provided  for,  and  its  welfare 
secured.^ 

§  177.  "  This  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
this  government,  and  the  sources  of  its  power.  Whose 
agent  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  creature  of  the  state  legislatures, 
or  the  creature  of  the  people  ?  K  the  government  of 
the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, then  they  may  control  it,  provided  they  can 
agree  in  the  manner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  be  the  agent 
of  the  people,  then  the  people  alone  can  control  it, 
restrain  it,  modify  or  reform  it.  •  •  •  Is  it  the 
servant  of  four-and-twenty  masters  of  diflferent  wills, 
and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all  ? 
This  absurdity  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  government  in  its  true  character.  It  is 
tbe  people's  constitution,  the  people's  government ; 
made  for  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  people."* 

l'*We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insare  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America."    (Preamble  to  Const.  U.  S.) 

<  Webster  in  reply  to  Hayne,  Jan.  27, 1830,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Debates  in 
Congress,  vol.  6,  pi.  1,  p.  74. 

**To  the  formation  of  a  league,  such  as  was  the  confederation,  the  state 
sovereignties  were  certainly  competent.  But  when,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  change  tiie  alliance  into  an  efltective 


**  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  established,  not  by 
the  states  In  their  sovereign  capacities,  but  emphatioally,  aa  the  preamble  of 
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S  178.  This  preamble  was  not  adopted  as  a  mere 
formulary.  It  was  a  solemn  promulgation  of  a  fhnda- 
mental  fact,  vital  to  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  government  being  instituted.^  The  one  nation, 
sovereign  in  its  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  a 
government,  was  about  to  exercise  that  authority,  that 
it  might  have  one  government ;  actuated  by  one  pur- 
pose ;  governed  by  one  mind  and  will,  as  expressed  by 
such  government ;  having  one  interest  in  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  nation. 
Hence  the  language :  "  We^  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America  ;"  not,  we  the  states  do  enter 
into  a  compact  or  treaty  with  each  other.' 

§  179.  At  the  time  the  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  ratification,  those  who  feared  a  con- 
solidated government,  objected  to  the  preamble,  because 
it  declared  that  the  constitution  was  to  be  ordained  and 
established  by  the  people.^ 

the  constitation  declares,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.'*  (Hunter  t. 
MarUn,  1  Wheat.  R..  905,  824;  see  also  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  id.,  816,  401,  405; 
Chheru  v.  Virginia,  6  id..  264,  413,  414.) 

"  Finally,  how  can  any  man  get  over  the  words  of  the  constitution  itself? 
*  We,  the  people  of  the  united  States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constltu- 
tlon.'  These  words  must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  must  be 
obliterated  from  the  parchment  on  which  they  are  written,  before  any  human 
Ingenuity  or  human  argument  can  remove  the  popular  basis  on  which  the 
constitution  rests,  and  turn  the  instrument  into  a  mere  compact  between 
sovereign  states."    (Webst«r  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  16, 1833.) 

See  also  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  {463;  see  also  1  Wilson's  Lectures,  417. 

1  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  {  463. 

«  The  Impossibility  of  using  the  state  governments  as  agents  for  providing 
for,  and  administering  to,  the  needs  of  the  American  people  as  a  nation  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  had  been  fhlly  demonstrated  by  an  experience  of  thirteen 
years.  Said  Eklmund  Randolph,  in  the  Virginia  convention :  *'  The  confederal 
tlon  has  done  a  great  deal  for  us,  we  all  allow.  But  it  was  the  danger  of  a  power- 
ful enemy  and  the  spirit  of  America,  and  not  any  energy  in  that  system,  that 
carried  us  through  that  perilous  war.  The  greatest  exertions  were  made  when 
danger  was  most  imminent.  This  system  was  not  signed  till  March,  1781. 
Maryland  had  not  acceded  to  it  before.  Yet  the  military  achievements  and 
other  exertions  of  America  previous  to  that  period,  were  brilliant,  effectual 
and  successful  as  they  could  nave  been  under  the  most  energetic  government. 
This  clearly  shows  that  our  perilous  situation  was  the  cement  of  our  union. 
How  diflbrent  the  scene  when  this  peril  vanished,  and  peace  was  restored  I 
The  demands  of  congress  were  treated  with  neglect;  one  state  complained 
that  another  had  not  paid  its  quotas  as  well  as  itself*  public  credit  wbs 

E[)ne;  for,  I  believe,  were  it  not  for  the  private  credit  of  inaivlduals,  we  should 
ave been  ruined  long  before  that  time;  commerce  languishing;  produce  fall- 
ing, and  Justice  trampled  under  foot,  we  became  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  They  discarded  us  as  little  wanton  bees,  who  had  played  for 
liberty,  but  had  not  sufficient  solidity  or  wisdom  to  secure  it  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  were  therefore  unworthy  of  their  regard.  It  was  found  that  congress 
could  not  even  enforce  the  observance  of  treaties.  That  treaty  under  which 
we  enjoy  our  present  tranquillity  was  disregarded.  •  •  •  What  was  the  reply 
to  the  demands  and  requisitions  of  congress?  You  are  too  contemptible;  we 
will  despise  and  disregard  you."    (3  Elliott's  Debates,  by  Llpplncott,  p.  27.) 

These  were  among  the  reasons  assigned  by  Governor  Randolph  why  the 
confederated  system  had  been  abandoned;  and  why  a  national  government 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people  had  been  resorted  to,  to  wit:  the  neces- 
sity fbr  a  national  government. 

9  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  said :  "  I  would  make  this 
Inquiry  of  those  worthy  characters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late  federal 
convention.  I  am  sure  they  were  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing  a  great  consolidated  government,  Instead  of  a  confederacy.   That  this  is  a 
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g  180.  The  general  government  thus  instituted,  derived 
its  existence  and  authority  immediately  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  nation,  having 
sovereign  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  for  them- 
selves such  government  as  they  thought  proper;  and 
to  intrust  to  it  the  exercise  of  such  authority  and  powers 
as  to  them  seemed  wise  and  good.  By  ordaining  and 
establishing  the  constitution,  each  citizen  of  the  nation 
agreed  with  all,  and  all  with  each,  in  the  institution  and 
endowment  of  the  general  government,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  therein  expressed. 

§  181.  The  general  government  is  neither  a  consoli- 
dated government,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
states  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  confederated  government 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  nation  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  government  of  the  people  of  all  the  states; 
representing  them  in  their  national  sovereignty  and 
character ;  protecting  them  in  their  national  interests ; 
defending  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  national  rights ; 
promoting  their  national  welfare,  and  securing  to  them 
the  blessings  of  liberty  as  national  citizens.  It  was 
instituted  by  the  people  for  such  purposes,  because  the 
state  governments  could  not  be  employed  in  that 
capacity.  There  was  but  one  nation,  and  it  could  be 
authoritatively  represented  only  by  one  national  gov- 
ernment. 

g  182.  The  words,  "  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  require  no  interpretation,  and,  hence,  inter- 
pretation is  not  allowable.  The  preamble  is  worded  in 
clear  and  precise  terms ;  the  meaning  is  evident,  and 
leads  to  no  absurd  conclusions;  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  which  it  nat- 
urally suggests.^  The  "  people  of  the  United  States " 
were  the  people  of  all  the  states  who  had  united  in 
the  declaration  and  achievement  of  their  common 
independence,  taken  together  as  one  people  —  one 
NATION  —  acting  together  for  the  institution  of  one 
government,  to  which  the  exercise  of  national  author- 
ity was  to  be  committed.* 

• 

consolidated  government  is  clear ;  and  the  danger  of  sach  a  government  is,  to 
my  mind,  very  striking.  I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentlemen : 
bat,  sir.  give  me  leave  to  demand,  what  right  had  they  to  say,  we  the  people? 
My  political  cariosity,  exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, leads  me  to  ask,  who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of  *we  the 
people*  instead  of  '  we  the  states? '  States  are  the  characteristics  and  the  soul 
of  a  confederation.  If  the  states  be  not  the  agents  of  this  compact,  it  must  be 
one  great  consolidated  government."  (3  Elliott's  Debates,  by  lUppincott,  p.  22.) 

1  8ee  ante,  {  125  and  note. 

<  The  language  used  was  the  only  appropriate  language  which  could  have 
been  naed  by  the  people  of  all  the  states,  acting  aa  one,  for  the  porpoee  of  Instl* 
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§  183.  The  language  of  the  preamble,  "  we  the  people, 
&c.,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America,"  is  the  language  of  a  people 
speaking  and  acting  from  their  original  sovereignty. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  sovereign  states  entering  into 
a  compact,  agreement  or  confederation  with  each  other. 
The  people,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  sovereignty  as  a 
nation,  were  covenanting  each  with  all,  and  all  with 
each;  exercising  their  authority  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  an  institution,  by  which  they 
could  will  and  act  as  one  people,  having  one  mind 
AND  PUBPOSE,  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  national 
existence,  security  and  happiness.^ 

§  184.  "  The  people  of  the  United  States  "  included 
the  people  of  all  the  states,  without  state  discrimination. 
"  We  the  people,"  &c.,  was  the  only  form  of  expression 
appropriate  to  define  those  who  constituted  the  nation, 
without  including  in  the  definition  something  of  the 
limitation  of  state  organization.  This  form  of  expres- 
sion included  as  well  the  people  inhabiting  the  terri- 
tories as  those  residing  in  the  organized  states ;  while 
the  expression,  the  people  of  the  several  states,  would 
literally  have  excluded  them.  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  national  expression,  descriptive  of 
the  constituents  of  the  nation,  and  cannot  be  made 
more  plain  in  its  significance  by  any  interpretation.  Its 
natural  meaning  is  evident,  and  leads  to  no  absurd 
conclusion. 

g  185.  The  purposes  for  which  the  people  ordained 
and  established  the  constitution  were  also  national  in 
character.  The  first  purpose  named  was,  "  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union."  A  more  perfect  union  was 
not  needed  for  purposes  of  state  administration.  Their 
several  state  governments  were  fully  competent  to  ad- 
minister in  respect  to  persons  and  subjects  over  which 
they  had  jurisdiction.  In  respect  to  matters  local  and 
domestic,  the  state  government  could  act  promptly 
and  efficiently,  because  it  was  a  unit,  and  it  possessed 
the  necessary  authority.    It  was  only  in  respect  to  sub- 

tuting  a  national  government.  The  instrument  being  a  constltatlon  of  gov- 
emment,  it  was  necessary  and  proper  that  It  should  show  upon  its  face  who 
were  the  parties  that  ordained  and  established  it,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  established  it.  By  its  language,  in  presenting  the  autnors  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  grantors  of  the  powers  delegated,  it  abolished  state  lines  and 
state  jurisdiction.  State  individuality  was  purposely  lost  sight  of.  The  lan- 
guage is,  "we  the  people  of  the  United  8tate3"— not,  we  tlie  people  of  the 
SEVERAL  STATES—^'  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution,"  Ac. 

See  remarks  of  Webster  on  this  subject  in  U.  8.  S.,  Feb.  16, 1833,  Q,A&. 
Cong.  Deb.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  555.   See  appendix,  p.  -^ 
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jects  over  which  the  state  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  yet 
in  respect  to  which  governmental  authority  and  power 
were  demanded  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
It  was,  in  respect  to  those  subjects  of  interest,  common 
to  the  people  of  all  the  states,  as  members  of  one  great 
community;  interest  connecting  the  citizens  of  New 
York  with  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  and  with  the 
citizens  and  governments  of  foreign  lands,  that  made  a 
more  perfect  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
necessary.  Hence,  the  union  called  for  was  a  national 
union  of  the  people ;  that  they  might  institute  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  be,  in  respect  to  national  interests, 
a  unit;  having  but  one  mind,  one  will,  one  purpose 
and  one  power,  in  pursuing  the  necessary  end. 

g  186.  The  more  perfect  union  sought  by  the  people 
was  not  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  several  states  as 
political  institutions,  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
governmental  authority  of  their  people.  A  union  of 
that  character  already  existed.  But  it  was  a  union  in 
which  there  were  diverse  minds,  purposes  and  deter- 
minations;  each  dictating,  none  obeying ;  each  propos- 
ing, none  performing ;  each  sovereign,  no  one  subject.^ 
If  each  of  the  thirteen  state  governments  were  sove- 
reign in  their  governmental  authority  over  all  subjects 
within  their  respective  limits,  there  could  have  been  no 
union  so  perfect  as  to  fuse  their  thirteen  minds  and  wills 
into  one  national  mind  and  will,  without  dissolving 
their  state  individualism,  and  thus  destroying  their  state 
sovereignty.  The  union  established  under  the  articles 
of  confederation  was  fundamentally  and  radically  de- 
fective, in  this,  that  it  permitted  the  institution  called 
government,  to  be  subject  to  the  diverse  minds  and 
wills  of  thirteen  states.  That  was  the  weakness  which 
threatened  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  which  required 
for  a  remedy  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  sovereign 
people  —  not  of  the  political  states. 

g  187.  The  governments  of  the  states  were  mere  local 
institutions  of  the  people,  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  within  their  respective  limits.  Having 
been  instituted  by  the  people  of  the  local  territory 
embraced  within  their  respective  limits,  the  states  had 
no  jurisdiction  beyond  those  limits.  Therefore,  as  politi- 
cal institutions,  they  had  no  national  authority ;  and, 
consequently,  as  political  institutions,  they  could  confer 

1  See  ante,  {  91  and  note. 
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noDe.  The  people  of  the  several  statea  had  become 
national  citizens — not  throagh  their  respective  state 
governments,  but  in  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  good 
people  of  all  the  colonies,  in  proclaiming  and  establish- 
ing themselves  as  a  nation.  The  ''more  pbrfect 
UNION "  demanded,  then,  was  the  more  perfect  union 
of  the  people,  to  be  represented  by  one  general  govern- 
ment for  national  purposes. 

§188.  This  more  perfect  union  of  the  people,  de- 
manded, was  a  union  of  them,  not  as  citizens  or 
inhabitants  of  particular  states,  but  as  people  of  all 
the  states  having  rights  and  interests  in  common.  To 
become  a  nation,  the  sovereignty  of  nationality  must 
attach,  which  is  independent  of,  and  above  all  other 
earthly  authority.  This  kind  of  sovereignty  could  not 
attach  to  a  state  with  its  limited  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  nor  could  it  attach  to  the  people  of  a  state 
as  state  citizens  merely,  because  the  state  was  not  a 
nation  and  had  no  claim  to  nationality.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  secured  by  the  more  perfect  union  of  the 
people  as  a  nation,  were,  among  other  things,  to 
extend,  by  administration,  the  national  rights,  powers 
and  authority  of  each  citizen  over  all  the  states,  and 
make  all  subjects  of  one  government. 

g  189.  The  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation,  and  the  institution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  represent  them  as  such,  necessarily  involved 
the  denial  of  sovereignty  to  the  states.  The  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  necessarily  excludes  the  like 
sovereignty  in  any  other  body  than  its  own  within  its 
limits.  The  nation  as  a  society,  is  a  unit ;  as  a  body, 
it  is  one ;  as  a  power,  it  has  no  superior ;  as  a  sovereign, 
it  is  absolute,  and  answerable  to  no  earthly  tribunal. 
This  national  personality  occupies  and  possesses  every 
inch  of  territory,  and  every  iota  of  authority  and  power 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  What  the 
people  as  a  nation  legislatively  will,  is  the  supreme 
law  ;  what  they  determine,  is  final,  and  from  it  there  is 
no  appeal. 

g  190.  When  the  people  ordained  and  established  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  instituted 
the  general  government  with  its  powers,  they  asserted 
this  sovereign  authority  over  all.  The  convention  which 
drafted  the  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  proposed,  among  other  things,  that  the  consti- 
tution might  be  amended  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
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» 

The  i>eople,  in  ratifying  the  constitntion,  sanctioned  the 
proposed  mode  of  maUng  amendments.  By  it,  any  of 
the  states,  as  i)eople  or  government,  may  be  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  three-fourths  of  the 
others  may  ordain  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, whether  they  assent  to  it  or  not.  The  assertion 
of  this  authority  by  the  nation,  necessitates  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  states.  They  are  amenable  to  other  and 
higher  authority.  There  is  an  earthly  power  above 
them,  to  which,  by  their  own  oaths,  they  are  bound  to 
submit.  There  is  that  authority  which  can  make  laws 
that  are  supremely  obligatory  upon  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  their  state  constitution  and  laws  to 
the  contrary.^ 

g  191.  The  authority  by  which  the  general  govern- 
ment was  instituted,  and  is  sustained,  is  absolute  over 
all  state  authority,  whenever  the  people  see  fit  to  exer- 
cise it.  The  authority  which  can  withdraw  one  subject 
firom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  and  can  confer  on  the 
general  government  additional  power  to  regulate  and 
control  it,  can  withdraw  ail  subjects  from  state  jurisdic- 
tion, and  intrust  the  general  government  with  plenary 
powers  over  all  matters  of  internal  administration.  It 
is  no  answer  to  say,  the  people  will  never  consent  to 
such  amendments.  They  have  the  authority  to  assent 
to  them ;  and  that  involves  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  nation  over  the  states. 

S  192.  The  amendments  made  to  the  constitution  in 
the  manner  prescribed,  become  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  consequently,  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
nation;  and  the  one-third  of  the  states  not  assenting 
to  such  amendment,  are  nevertheless  bound  thereby, 
notwithstanding  the  constitutional  encroachment  made 
upon  their  state  constitution  and  laws.  A  state  or 
people  thus  situated  are  not  sovereign  in  the  absolute 
sense.  There  is  a  higher  authority  to  which  they,  as 
people  and  states,  are  subject.  Their  constitution  aud 
laws  may  be  abrogated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without 
their  consent ;  ai|d  they  are  without  remedy,  except  in 
revolution. 

I  "  The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  proiK>Be  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or.  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  snail  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  bo  valid  to  all  intents  and 
Burposes,  as  a  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
tiree-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof. 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  congress," 
Ac   (Art.  6  of  the  Const,  of  the  U.  8.) 
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g  193.  Such  was  the  "  more  perfect  anion "  songht 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  when  they  ordained 
and  established  the  national  constitution.  It  was  to 
weld  the  people  of  all  the  states,  for  national  purposes, 
into  one  grand  society  as  a  nation,  having  one  interest, 
one  purpose,  one  aim,  and  one  destiny ;  to  institute  for 
such  people  one  government,  clothed  with  authority  and 
power  to  command  respect  and  honor  from  abroad, 
and  obedience  and  support  at  home ;  and  thus  to  secure 
to  all  its  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights. 

g  194.  Another  purpose  for  which  the  constitution 
was  ordained  was  "  to  establish  jus1?ice."  The  state 
governments,  if  they  would,  had  full  power  to  establish 
justice  between  the  citizens  thereof,  in  respect  to  sub- 
jects of  a  local  and  domestic  character.  But  they  could 
exert  no  authority  over  subjects  international,  or  which 
involved  the  jurisdiction  of  persons  or  subjects  situated 
beyond  their  respective  limits.  The  congress  'of  the 
United  States,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  had 
no  power  to  exact  obedience,  or  to  punish  disobedience, 
to  its  ordinances.  The  great  detect  in  the  confederation 
was  this  lack  of  power  to  give  sanction  to  its  laws.* 
There  was  no  express  authority  to  exercise  force,  and 
it  could  not  be  implied,  because  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration prohibited  any  implication  of  power  by  the 
congress.  The  congress  could  neither  impose  lines,  nor 
direct  imprisonment,  nor  divest  privileges,  nor  declare 
forfeitures,  nor  suspend  refractory  othcers.* 

S  195.  The  source  of  this  weakness  under  the  con- 
federation was,  that  the  states  refused  to  commit  to 
the  congress  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  authority 
to  administer  as  a  government  of  the  nation.  It  was 
rather  an  advisory  than  a  legislative  body.    It  could 

1  Kent's  Com.,  200;  Story's  Com.  Const.,  J  252.  * 

«  By  this  political  compact— articles  of  confederation  — the  United  States,  In 
congress,  hitd  exclusive  power  for  the  following  purposes,  without  being  able 
to  execute  one  of  them :  They  might  make  and  conclude  treaties,  but  they 
could  only  recommend  the  observance  of  them:  they  might  appoint  embassa- 
dors, but  could  not  even  defray  the  expenses  of  their  tables;  they  could  borrow 
monev  in  their  own  name  on  the  faith  of  the  union,  but  could  not  pay  a  dol- 
lar; they  were  authorized  to  coin  money,  but  could  not  command  the  means 
to  buy  the  bullion ;  they  might  make  war  and  determine  the  number  of  troops 
necessary,  but  they  could  not  raise  a  single  soldier ;  in  short,  they  mignt 
declare  everything,  but  they  could  do  nothing.    (Story  on  Const.,  9  246.) 

Governor  Randolph,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  in  speaking  of  this  lack  of 
power  under  the  confederation,  after  stating  what  had  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  war,  remarks:  "  How  different  the  scene  when  this  peril  vanished,  and 
peace  was  restored !  The  demands  of  congress  were  treated  with  neglect.  •  • 
We  became  contemptible  in  the  ej'es  of  foreign  nations.  They  discarded  us  as 
little  wanton  bees,  who  had  played  for  liberty,  but  had  not  sufficient  solidity 
or  wisdom  to  secure  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  *  *  It  was  found  that  congress 
could  not  even  enforce  the  observance  of  treaties.  The  treaty  under  whicn  we 
enjoy  our  present  tranquillity  was  disregarded."  dec.  (8  £1L  Deb.,  p.  27,  Lip- 
plncott's  ed.) 
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investigate  and  recommend,  bnt  it  conid  not  command 
and  enforce.  The  thirteen  states  maintaining  their 
separate  and  independent  authority ;  acting  from  their 
supposed  separate  interests ;  jealous  of  the  particular 
burdens  imposed  upon  them ;  jealous  of  the  tardiness 
of  other  states  in  fulfilling  their  engagements;  com- 
plaining that  others  had  not  paid  its  quotas,  there  was 
no  alternative  left  but  to  give  up  national  existence 
and  to  go  back  to  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  or 
to  change  the  system,  and  establish  a  government  of 
the  people,  perfect  in  all  its  departments,  to  legislate, 
adjudge,  and  executed  by  the  authority  of  the  nation.^ 

S  1%.  The  nation  could  not  maintain  its  existence 
among  the  nations,  without  maintaining  international 
relations  with  them.  It,  therefore,  became  indispensable 
that  those  relations  should  be  regulated  and  determined 
by  treaties,  compacts  and  agreements ;  that  some  agency 
should  be  established  by  which  those  necessary  treaties 
and  agreements  could  be  made  and  entered  into  on  the 
faith  of  the  nation ;  and,  being  made,  it  was  also  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  observed  and  kept.  This 
involved  the  binding  of  the  nation  by  the  exercise  of 
its  authority,  and  the  command  of  its  resources,  by 
\i^hich  its  faith  might  be  kept  and  its  pledges  redeemed. 
This  required  the  institution  of  a  government  clothed 
with  the  necessary  authority  and  power  to  represent  the 
nation  as  a  unit  in  mind,  purpose  and  power ;  to  under- 
take, and  to  perform  for,  and  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 
In  no  other  way  could  justice  be  established  by  being 
made  certain  and  secure  to  every  one  having  to  do  with 
the  nation.  But  this  end  could  not  be  secured,  so  long 
as  the  nation  was  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the 
diverse  minds  and  wills  of  thirteen  independent  state 
governments  to  determine  what  justice  required,  and  by 
what  means,  if  any,  it  should  be  enforced.  Therefore, 
the  establishment  of  justice  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  and  other  nations,  as  well 
also  as  between  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  required  the 

1  After  showing  that  under  the  confederation  there  was  no  power  to  enforce 
the  authority  or  the  congress,  and  that  the  nation  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
rain.  Governor  Randolph,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Patriclc  Henry,  demand- 
ing by  what  authority  the  fiumers  of  the  constitution  had  used  the  expression 
of ^* tee  the  people,"  instead  of  we  the  stolen,  answers :  "The  gentleman  inquires 
why  we  assume  the  language  of  'we  the  people?'  I  ask.  why  not?  The  kov- 
emment  is  for  the  people,  and  the  misfortune  was,  that  the  people  had  no 
agency  in  the  government  before.  The  congress  had  power  to  make  peace  and 
war  under  the  old  confederation.  Qrantins  passports  by  the  law  of  nations  is 
annexed  to  this  power,  yet  congress  was  reauced  to  the  numiliating  condition 
of  being  obliged  to  send  deputies  to  Virginia  to  solicit  a  passport."  (8  £11« 
Deb.,  p.  28.) 
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iDstitation  of  a  general  government  by  the  people, 
which  should  hold  its  authority  of  the  people,  and  be 
amenable  to  them  alone. 

g  197.  Again,  the  citizens  of  the  several  states  were 
alike  national  citizens,  and  equally  entitled  to  protec- 
tion by  the  nation  in  their  national  rights  and  interests. 
There  were  interests  common  to  the  members  of  the 
nation  which  the  local  governments  were  not  compe- 
tent to  adjust.  Those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  unequal  operations  of  the 
laws  of  the  different  states  affecting  trade.  That  whole 
class  of  subjects  committed  to  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  congress  by  the  constitution  could  have  been 
justly  provided  for  in  no  other  way.  The  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  for  national  purposes ;  also,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises ;  the  power  to  regulate  commerce : 
to  establish  uniform  rules  of  naturalization,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  ;  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  could  not  have  been 
exercised  justly  to  the  national  citizen  by  the  state 
governments.  The  national  government  was  therefore 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  establish  justice,  in  these 
respects. 

g  198.  But  the  institution  of  the  general  government 
under  the  constitution  was  necessary  to  establish  justice 
between  the  nation  and  its  citizens,  and  foreign  nations 
and  their  citizens.  After  the  confederacy  was  formed, 
and  the  rights  of  war  as  a  sovereign  belligerent  nation 
had  been  assumed,  authority  to  make  captures  and 
bring  in  ships  and  cargoes  for  adjudication,  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  The  several  states  retained,  or  rather 
assumed,  the  power  of  appointing  prize  tribunals  to 
take  cognizance  of  these  matters,  so  that  there  were 
thirteen  separate  and  independent  prize  tribunals  insti- 
tuted by  one  party  carrying  on  a  war.  And  although 
the  articles  of  confederation  authorized  congress  to  insti- 
tute appellate  tribunals,  which  they  did,  they  had  no 
authority  to  enforce  their  decisions.  Consequently  these 
appellate  tribunals  were  disregarded,  and  their  decisions 
treated  as  nullities,  and  neutral  individuals  and  neutral 
nations  were  without  any  adequate  redress  for  the  most 
inexcusable  injustice,  and  the  nation  subjected  to  immi- 
nent dangers ;  and  there  was  no  remedy  for  these  evils 
and  the  consequent  injustice,  until  the  people  instituted 
the  general  government,  and  thus  placed  these  ques- 
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tions  where  they  could  be  abjudicated  and  determuied 
by  the  authority  of  the  nation.^ 

S 199.  Again,  the  treaties  which  were  entered  into  by 
congress  with  foreign  nations  were  neglected,  although 
they  were  declared  to  be  absolutely  obligatory  upon  the 
several  states.  While  these  states  assumed  to  exercise 
their  authority  in  national  affairs  they  did  not  regard 
the  responsibilities  of  the  nation.  They  did  not,  indi- 
Tidually,  hesitate  to  violate  treaty  obligations  entered 
into  by  the  congress,  both  by  legislation  and  adjudica- 
tion. The  treaty  of  1783,  by  which,  as  against  Great 
Britain,  our  independence  was  legally  established,  was 
notoriously  violated,  and  the  provisions  therein  for  pay- 
ing debts,  discarded.  This  could  not  be  otherwise  while 
the  national  administration  was  committed  to  the  petty 
interests,  jeidousies  and  diverse  wills  of  thirteen  local 
governments.  And  because  of  the  existence  of  such 
defects  in  the  confederation,  it  was  well  said :  *'  We,  the 
I^eople,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  justice J*^ 

S  200.  The  states  treated  the  debts  of  the  nation  as 
though  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  provide  for 
their  payment.  The  obligations  of  the  nation  to  those 
creditors  who  had  advanced  money,  and  to  those  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  war,  were  disregarded  by  the 
states.  Particularly  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
achieved  the  independence  of  the  nation,  ''were  suffered 
to  languish  in  want,  and  their  just  demands  evaded  or 
passed  by  with  indifference.  Ifo  efficient  system  to  pay 
the  public  creditors  was  ever  carried  into  operation 
until  the  constitution  was  adopted."  * 

S  201.  The  conduct  of  the  several  states,  in  the  local 
administration  of  justice  among  their  respective  citi- 
zens, was,  if  possible,  more  reprehensible.  Laws  were 
continually  enacted  by  the  state  legislatures  violating 
the  sacredness  of  contracts ;  such  as  laws  authorizing  the 
payment  of  debts  by  installments  at  periods  differing 
from  the  original  terms;  laws  suspending  the  remedies 
for  the  recovery  of  debts ;  laws  authorizing  the  delivery 
of  any  kind  of  property  in  payment  of  debts,  upon  an 
arbitrary  or  amicable  appraisement;  laws  closing,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  courts,  under  particular  circumstances; 
insolvent  laws — some  of  a  permanent,  and  some  of  a 

I  story's  Com.  Const.,  {  485  and  notes, 
s  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  {  486. 
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temporary  character — which  operated  like  a  general 
gaol  delivery  in  several  of  the  states ;  in  short,  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  were  habitually  subverted  under  the 
miministration  of  the  local  governments,  through  their 
unwise  and  partial  legislation.  Hence,  there  was  pecu- 
liar meaning  in  this  expression,  '*  to  establish  justice/' 
for  which,  among  other  things,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ordained  and  established  their  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.^ 

S  202.  Another  purpose  for  which  the  people  ordained 
and  established  the  constitution  for  the  United  States, 
was  **  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity."  First,  there  were 
dangers  quite  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  the  several  states.  Although  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  a  nation,  hitherto  they  had  not 
organized  a  government  to  exercise  their  authority  as 
such ;  and  there  was  no  institution  among  them  author- 
ized to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  which  were  liable 
to  arise  between  the  several  states,  or  between  the  state 
and  citizens  of  other  states.  That  the  state  govern- 
ments were  disposed  to  maintain  state  authority,  and  y 
assert  their  peculiar  interests,  even  in  questionable 
cases,  was  quite  apparent.  Instances  were  not  iinfre- 
quent  where  justice  was  denied,  owing  to  unjustifiable 
preferences,  fostered  in  favor  of  state  citizens  where  the 
interests  of  citizens  of  other  states  were  concerned. 
Moral  obligations  were  discarded,  and  feelings  of  retali- 
ation, sure  to  arise  when  the  law  furnishes  no  redress, 

1  See  Story's  Oom.  on  Const.,  }  4S7;  see  also  CnxsE,  J.,  In  TTare  y.  HyUon.  3 
Ball.,  199, 1  Cond.  R.,  99.) 

*'  Prior  to  the  date  of  the  constitution,  the  people  had  not  any  national  tri- 
banal  to  which  thev  could  resort  for  Justice.  The  distribution  of  Justice  was 
then  confined  to  state  Judicatories  in  whose  Institutions  and  organiasations 
the  people  of  the  other  states  had  no  participation,  and  over  whom  they  had 
not  the  least  control.  There  was  then  no  seneral  court  of  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, by  whom  the  errors  of  state  courts,  anecting  either  the  nation  at  large  or 
the  citizens  of  any  other  state,  could  be  revised  and  corrected.  EUbch  state  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure  of  Justice  which  another  state  might  yield 
to  her,  or  to  her  citizefis*  and  that  in  cases  where  state  considerations  were 
not  always  &vorable  to  the  most  exact  measure.  There  was  danger  that,  from 
this  source,  animosities  would  In  time  result;  and  as  the  transition  from  ani- 
mosities to  hostilities  was  frequent  in  the  history  of  independent  states,  a 
oommon  tribunal  for  the  termination  of  controversies  became  desirable,  from 
motives  both  of  Justice  and  policy.  Prior  also  to  that  period,  the  United  States 
had,  by  talcing  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  become  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  nations;  and  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  provide 
that  those  laws  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  In  their  national  character 
and  capacity,  the  United  States  were  responsible  to  foreign  nations  for  the 
conduct  of  each  state,  relative  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  performance  of 
treaties;  and  then  the  Inexpediency  of  referring  all  such  questions  to  state 
courts,  and  particularly  to  the  courts  of  delinquent  states,  became  apparent. 
While  all  the  states  were  bound  to  protect  each,  and  the  citizens  of  eacn,  it  was 
highly  proper  and  reasonable  that  they  should  be  in  a  capacity  not  only  to 
cause  Justice  to  be  done  to  each,  and  the  citizens  of  each,  but  also  to  cause 
justice  to  be  done  by  each,  and  the  citizens  of  each;  and  that,  not  by  violence 
and  force,  but  in  a  stable,  sedate  and  regular  course  of  Judicial  procedure." 
(Remarks  of  Jay,  Ch.  J.,  in  ChUholm  v.  Oetn-gia,  2  Dall.  R.,  419, 474;  &  C,  2  Pel. 
Cond.  R.,  635, 070 ;  see  also  2  Qraham's  HUt.  Appendix,  498. 499.) 
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were  enkindled.  Laws  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracts  were  passed  by  several  of  the  states,  affecting 
injuriously  citizens  of  other  states.  Had  such  states 
been  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  they  would 
have  been  somewhat  under  the  moral  restraints  of  inter- 
national law;  but  being  independent  governments,  cre- 
ated out  of  separate  colonies  which  had  recently  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  they  were,  as  it 
were,  subject  to  no  code  of  laws ;  as  improvised  govern- 
ments, they  belonged  to  no  system.  Hence,  they  were 
I>eculiarly  independent,  not  only  of  one  another,  but  of 
all  earthly  governments ;  responsible  to  no  one  but  the 
I>eople  of  their  respective  states.  In  this  condition,  it 
was  morally  impossible  that  thirteen  such  governments 
should  continue  to  administer  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  conflict.  Being  subject  to  no  common  code  of 
laws,  recognizing  no  common  authority  to  decide  when 
they  disagreed,  if  this  state  of  things  should  continue, 
collisions  were  certain  to  arise.  ^ 

5  203.  Before  the  revolution,  these  thirteen  states 
were  colonies  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  they  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  her  authority.  But  when  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  and  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  each  set  up  for  itself.  They 
were  no  longer  political  bodies,  or  societies,  revolving 
around  a  national  center,  by  means  of  which  they 
maintained  relations  to  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  nor 
did  they  become  nations,  and  thus  take  upon  them- 
selves the  incidents  of  nationality.  The  people  of  the 
thirteen  states,  in  their  union,  became  a  nation;  but 
they  were  without  a  government  by  which  to  exercise 
their  authority;  and,  hence,  were  a  nation  unorganized ; 
that  is,  they  were  organically  powerless.  During  this 
I>eriod,  from  1776  to  1787,  the  states  within  their  respect- 
ive limits  were  supreme  in  their  administration ;  not 
because  they  possessed  sovereign  authority,  or  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it ;  but  because  there  was 
no  organized  body  authorized  to  supervise  them.  This 
was  the  peculiar  political  condition  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  institution  of  the  general  government.  One 
nation  with  thirteen  professed  sovereignties ;  each  abso- 
lute ;  each  independent ;  each  amenable  to  no  earthly 
authority — not  even  the  authority  of  international  law. 

1  Oonnectlcut  once  retaliated  In  an  exemplary  manner  upon  enormitlea 
committed  upon  her  citizens  by  a  neighboring  state,  which  had  passed  laws 
aiEdctlng  injuriously  the  citiacenB  of  Collhectlcat.   (See  Federalist,  No.  70 
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The  administrators  of  such  goyemments  mast  have 
been  something  more  than  human,  or  they  would  soon 
have  found  the  necessity  of  a  general  government  to 

INSURE  DOMBSTIO  TBANQUILLITY. 

S  204.  Situated  as  these  states  were  with  respect  to 
themselves,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  invite  factions 
among  the  people.  Those  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  authority  would  naturally  feel 
the  independence  of  their  position ;  and,  hence,  would  act 
with  a  less  sense  of  responsibility  than  was  necessary  to 
secure  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  those  trusts.  A  single 
state,  as  such,  was  independent  and  sovereign  in  respect 
to  all  other  states  or  governments ;  was  responsible  to 
no  one  for  the  manner  in  which  she  administered.  If 
the  federal  congress  contracted  debts,  the  creditor  must 
look  to  congress,  or  the  states  collectively,  for  payment. 
There  was  little  sense  of  individual  obligation  or  moral 
responsibility.  This  naturally  induced  recklessness,  or 
at  least  indifferent  morals,  in  those  charged  with  state 
administration.  Not  occupying  the  position  of  a  sover- 
eign nation  in  the  grand  society  of  the  human  race, 
they  had  neither  the  self-respect,  morality  or  dignity  of 
such  station.  Hence,  they  were  naturally  arrogant, 
illiberal,  petty  and  selfish.  Their  injustice  would  natu- 
rally induce  retaliation.  Hence,  factions  would  arise, 
prompted  by  hatred,  revenge,  retaliation,  self-interest. 
The  states  being  small,  divided  in  interest,  naturally 
antagonistic,  the  prospect  of  success  would  encourage 
a  few,  even,  to  resist  the  law  with  expected  impunity. 
These,  and  other  like  considerations,  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  instituting  a  government  of  a  higher 
and  more  responsible  character,  to  insure  domestic  tran^ 
quillity.  g 

%  205.  "  To  provide  for  the  common  defense."  The 
nation  was  a  unit  in  existence,  although  it  had  insti- 
tuted no  government  to  represent  that  imity  in  its 
will  and  action.  The  oppressions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment had  compelled  the  people  to  unite  in  defending 
themselves,  and,  finally,  in  asserting  their  common 
independence.  But  the  bond  of  this  union  was  their 
common  danger,  arising  from  their  weakness  when  stand- 
ing separated  and  alone.  Hence,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
established,  and  danger  ceased  to  threaten,  the  demands 
of  their  congress  of  embassadors  were  treated  with 
neglect.  Jealousies  sprang  up  between  the  states ; 
complaints  were  made  that   burdens   had   not  been 
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equally  distributed ;  and  the  tendency  was  to  separate 
again  into  tlieir  colonial  elements.  Had  tbey  thus  sep- 
arated, and  each  maintained  an  independent  existence, 
vitb  no  commanding  pQwer  to  regulate  tbeir  intercourse, 
tbe  nation  would  bave  been  dissolved;  tbe  elements  of 
discord  would  bave  been  enkindled  in  tbeir  midst,  and 
an  appeal  to  some  foreign  power  for  protection  would 
have  been  tbe  inevitable  result.  But  bad  tbey  main- 
tained a  separate  and  iieaceful  existence  among  tbem- 
selves  as  states,  eacb  exercising;  sovereign  autbority  over 
all  subjects  witbin  its  territorial  limits,  from  tbeir  indi- 
vidual weakness,  it  would  bave  been  impossible  for  tbem 
8e[)arately  to  bave  maintained  an  independent  existence 
in  respect  to  foreign  powers.  Tbey  bad  neitber  tbe 
wealth  or  strength  necessary  to  bave  provided  and  used 
the  means  requisite  for  national  existence  or  safety.  As 
it  required  a  union  of  all  to  assert  and  establish  their 
independence,  so  also  it  required  the  continuance  of 
that  union  to  defend  and  maintain  it. 

S  206.  As  a  nation,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
national  autbority  throughout  its  entire  limits.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  as  a 
nation,  were  one.  An  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Gteorgia  by  a  foreign  force,  was  the  same  to  the  citizen 
of  Massacbusetts  as  though  Massachusetts  territory  had 
been  invaded.  Tbe  safety  and  dignify  of  the  nation 
would  be  as  really  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  one  part 
thereof  as  of  another.  If  there  bad  been  a  necessity 
upon  tbe  colonies,  justifying  their  revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  their  nationality,  that  same  necessity 
required  tbat  it  should  be  maintained  and  preserved  in 
all  its  vigor  and  administrative  efficiency.  As  a  nation, 
an  &ciernal  and  an  internal  administration  of  author- 
ity was  indispensable.  Hence,  tbere  were  common 
interests  both  external  and  internal,  to  be  promoted; 
common  dangers  to  be  repelled,  and  common  rights  to 
be  defended. 

g  207.  "  To  PROMOTE  THE  GENERAL  WELFARE."  This 

involves,  in  general  terms,  the  whole  end  and  scope  of 
goveniraent.  Tbe  general  welfare  of  a  people  consists 
in  the  fixje  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and 
acquired  rights.  And  when  government  shall  so  provide 
tbat  all  men  living  in  society  can  bo  jirotected  in  such 
exercise  and  enjoyment,  it  has  provided  for  the  public 
welfare  in  a  very  high  degree;  and  wben,  in  addition  to 
this  protection,  it  l^uignly  and  judiciously  extends  its 

13 
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aid  to  foster  and  encourage  every  branch  of  indnstry 
and  art  tending  to  the  welfare,  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion of  individuals  and  society,  it  has  provided  for  the 
public  welfare  in  the  highest  degree,  and  accomplished 
perfectly  the  primary  and  ultimate  end  of  all  civil  gov- 
ernments. 

g  208.  The  primary  and  ultimate  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment being  to  aid  and  protect  the  members  of  society 
in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  their  natural  and 
acquired  rights,  its  mission  proper  is  aid  and  proteo- 
Tiox.  Its  aid  should  be  so  extended  as  to  be  available 
to  all  alike,  who  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
its  benefits,  without  interfering  with  the  vested  rights  of 
any.  Thus,  it  can  favor  business  associations  by  acts 
of  incorporation  and  grants  of  franchises,  by  means  of 
which  many  citizens  can  unite  their  wealth,  talent, 
and  enterprise,  for  the  accomplishment  of  works  of 
greater  magnitude  than  individual  enterprise  is  compe- 
tent to  perform.  But  in  the  exercise  of  govern  mental 
power  for  such  purposes,  great  care  should  be  observed 
to  guard  against  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  the 
powers  granted,  to  the  detriment  of  individuals  or 
society.  The  objects  for  which  such  corporations  are 
created,  should  be  the  general  or  public  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  individual  and  associated  advantages  of  the  cor- 
porators. Such  objects  may  be  found  in  works  of 
internal  improvements ;  in  the  building  of  public  roads ; 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country ;  in  the 
education  of  the  people ;  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  or  in  the  general  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  by  the  various  agencies  adapted  to 
such  purposes. 

g  209.  Government  can  properly  be  authorized  to  aid 
individual  members  of  society,  as  well  as  society  at 
large,  by  building  light-houses,  harbors,  and  by  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  rivers,  making  safe  and  convenient 
the  reception  and  transportation  of  all  articles  of  trade, 
manufacture  and  commerce.  It  can  and  should  aid  the 
people  individually  and  collectively  by  establishing  post- 
oftices  and  post-roads;  by  providing  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  transportation  of  the  public  mails  to  and  from 
all  settled  parts  of  its  territory,  thus  aiding  every 
branch  of  indnstry,  as  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, navigation,  and  every  other  art  or  trade  at  all 
dependant  on  the  speedy  distribution  of  intelligence  of 
markets,  or  general  or  special  news,  or  information 
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of  any  character  necessary,  agreeable  or  useful  to  the 
people  in  their  laudable  and  ordinary  pursuits.  It  should 
be  able*  also,  to  aid  society  aud  individuals  by  promot- 
ing the  pix)gre45s  of  science  and  art;  by  securing  for 
limited  periods,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exchisive 
right  to  their  own  writings,  inventions  and  discoveries. 
It  is  the  proper  business  of  government  to  aid  all 
departments  of  industry,  by  providing  a  uniform  and 
safe  currency  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  carefully  guard- 
ing against  fraud  and  imposition  by  counterfeiting  or 
otherwise.  These  and  many  other  like  aids  the  gov- 
eniment  could  properly  be  authorized  to  extend  to 
individuals  and  society,  and  thereby  really  promote  its 
general  welfare. 

S  210.  As  the  government  is  instituted  and  intnisted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  people  for  their 
benefit,  as  members  of  society,  or,  more  appropriately, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  those  intrusted 
with  its  administration  should  take  care  that  benefits, 
conferred  u|K)n  one  class  or  portion  of  society,  are 
not  conferred  at  the  expense  of  another;  for  govern- 
ment should  ever  exercise  its  i)owers  in  such  a  manner 
that  thereby  many  may  be  benefited  and  none  injured 
in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights.  It  is  not  in  the 
province  of  government  to  take  that  which  belongs  to 
one  man  and  bestow  it  ui)on  another,  unless  the  welfare 
of  society  demands  it;  and  not  even  then,  without 
making  just  compensation  therefor. 

S  211.  Government  not  only  may  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society  by  afibrding  aid  to  individual 
members  thereof  as  above  set  forth,  but  it  is  also 
required  to  promote  their  general  welfare  by  protecting 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  making,  and  enforcing  obedience,  to  all  laws 
nece^ary  to  the  maintenance  of  equal  and  exact  justice. 
To  do  this,  government  must  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  and  subjects  necessary  to  such  an  administration 
of  its  authority.  Hence,  the  constitution,  instituting  the 
general  government,  clothed  it  with  authority  to  exercise 
those  powers  essential  to  an  efiicient  administration  in 
res])ect  to  subjects  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states, 
and  yet  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  nation. 

§  212.  The  final  purpose  for  which  the  constitution 
was  ordained  and  established — "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  Jind  our  posterity"  —  is  the 
sum  of  ail  the  others.    Liberty,  in  its  true  civil  sensei 
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secared  to  the  citizen,  is  all  lie  can  of  right  demand. 
Oivil  liberty  consists  in  the  free  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  and  powers  belonging  to  the  individual,  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  and  perfection  of  his  being  and 
the  attainment  of  a  perfect  destiny.  A  government 
that  secures  to  its  citizens  and  subjects  the  blessings 
of  such  liberty,  secures  all  that  is  essential  on  its  part 
to  the  perfect  destiny  of  every  subject. 

S  213.  Inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  ordaining  this  constitution  tor 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  to  secure  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  it 
follows  that  it  was  their  design  that  the  government 
thus  instituted  should  be  permanent,  and  should  con- 
tinue with  their  posterity.  It  was  to  be  a  general 
government  of  the  nation,  to  exercise  national  authority 
over  all  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  was 
ordained  and  established  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  in  a*sense  in  which  the  state  governments  were 
incompetent  .to  the  purpose ;  in  a  sense  in  winch  the 
state  governments  were  without  jurisdiction,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  employe<l.^ 

§  214.  The  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  required 
a  government  with  continuing  authority  to  repi*esent 
the  will  and  the  power  of  the  nation,  on  every  question 
vital  to  its  interests,  whenever  and  wherever  occtision 
should  require.  It  required  a  government  of  one  mind, 
will  and  purpose,  in  the  exercise  of  national  authority 
and  power;  one  that  could  speak  with  authority  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  Georgia,  and  make  itself 
obeyed;  one  that  had  jurdisdiction  on  the  high  seas 
from  the  northernmost  limits  of  Maine  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  Georgia;  one  which,  iii  the  plentitude  of  its 
authority,  could,  for  all  national  i)urposes,  obliterate 
state  lines  and  rise  above  state  jurisdictions.  In  short* 
the  nation,  from  necessity,  was  instituting  a  govern- 
ment as  the  only  means  ot*  exercising  its  authority  and 
power  to  save  itself,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
thereby  to  the  people  and  to  their  posterity. 

g  215.  The  state  governments  had  not  been  instituted 
by  the  authority  of  any  nation,  nor  for  the  i)urpose 

1  In  all  monarchical  governments,  where  the  state  In  all  Its  sorerelgnty  and 
authority  Is  represented  by  Its  king,  the  maxim  Is  **the  kinq  never  dies;**  by 
which  Is  meant,  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  the  same,  whether  that  author- 
ity be  administered  by  one  king  or  another.  The  king.  In  a  legal  sense.  Is  the 
representative  of  sovereignty.  In  democratic  government.s,  the  same  Idea 
would  be  expressed  by  the  maxim,  "/Ac  people  never  die,'  or,  In  plainer  ternifl, 
**tfi«pubUe  never  die^"  thereby  representing  the  continuity  of  national  aov«r- 
eignty  in  the  corporate  body  of  tne  nation. 
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of  administering  national  authority.  They  haci  been 
improvised  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  by  the 
people  of  the  respective  colonies,  who,  when  they 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  British  government, 
were»  as  communities,  without  national  recognition  or 
national  relations.  These  colonies  took  the  name  of 
states,  not  in  the  sense  of  nations.  Ehode  Island  and 
the  Providence  plantations  were  never  supposed  to  be  a 
nation,  or  to  have  the  incidents  of  nationality,  or  the 
rights,  prerogatives  and  powers  of  a  nation.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  were  sup- 
posed to  constitute  more  than  one  nation,  although, 
since  the  revolution,  there  has  never  been  less  than 
tiiirteeu  separate  and  independent  states.  Prior  to  the 
institution  of  the  general  government  by  the  people  of 
all  the  states,  acting  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  author- 
ity as  a  nation,  there  was  no  organized  government  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  state  governments.  All 
agree  that  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  a  colony  or  state, 
were  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  all  the  other 
states  or  colonies  as  such ;  and  so  of  all  the  others.  So 
that,  in  respect  to  each  other,  as  local  political  govern- 
meutSt  they  were  sovereign  and  independent.  But  they 
had  not,  and  from  their  situation  never  could  have,  the 
absolute  sovereignty  and  independence  of  a  nation,  in 
respect  to  the  people  op  the  United  States,  by 
whose  proclamation  and  action  they  had  been  separated 
from  the  British  crown,  and  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  government.  The  authority  of 
the  united  people  constituting  the  one  nation,  de  facto 
and  de  jure,  including  the  territory  and  people  of  all 
these  governments,  is  the  only  absolute  sovereign 
authority  ever  known  or  recognized  here.  Nationality 
was  the  achievement  of  all ;  and,  hence,  national  sover- 
eignty belonged  to  all,  and  could  be  exercised  only  by 
those  authorized  by  all  to  exercise  it.  And  the  people 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  in  conventions  called  for  that 
purpose,  ordained  and  established  this  constitution  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all,  as  members  of  the 
nation. 

S  216.  Whenever  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  several  states  are  spoken  of  in  this  treatise,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  State  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence is  only  rdative,  not  absolute ;  that  is,  they  are  each 
sovereign  and  independent  in  respect  to  the  other,  but 
not  in  respect  to  the  nation.    The  nation  alone  is 
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absolutely  sovereign  in  its  inherent  authority;  and  can 
speak  from  that  absolute  sovereignty,  and  ordain,  in 
respect  to  these  states,  whatever  it  i>lease8;  and  its 
ordinance,  when  once  recorded  as  the  will  of  the  nation, 
is  the  supreme  law,  anything  in  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  these  states  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

g  217.  In  the  internal  administration  of  the  nation, 
these  state  governments  have  been  preserved-,  and  the 
sphere  of  their  administration  has  been  assigned,  in 
which  sphere  only,  they  have  jurisdiction  to  act.  But 
they  can  exercise  only  such  authority  as  remains  to 
them  after  the  nation  has  assigned  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  sphere  of  its  duties  and  powei's.  The 
nation  as  such,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  sovereignty, 
has  authority  to  transfer  to  the  general  government 
jurisdiction  over  any  subject  it  thinks  i)roper. 

§  218.  The  people  have  intmsted  the  states  with  tho 
exercise  of  those  powers  essential  to  that  ])ortion  of 
internal  administration  which  remained  after  their  grant 
of  powers  to  the  general  government;  not  because  of 
any  authority  or  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  claim 
the  exercise  of  such  powers,  but  because,  in  matters  of 
a  local  and  domestic  character  purely,  the  people  of  the 
state  are  supposed  to  know  best  what  the  particular  wel- 
fare of  those  interested  in  such  administration  demands. 
Such  local  jurisdiction  is  committed  exclusively  to  them, 
not  frem  any  right  they  have  to  govern  as  states,  but 
from  the  policy  and  fitness  of  permitting,  as  far  as  i)os- 
sible,  those  whose  interests  only  are  affected,  to  have 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  govern  themselves  in 
that  respect.^ 

g  219.  Bj^  dividing  the  internal  administration  be- 
tween the  general  and  state  governments,  giving  to 
each,  jurisdiction  over  such  subjects  as  from  the  nature 
of  things  more  properly  belong  to  them  respectively, 
the  democratic  principle  of  self-government  is  most 
aptly  applied,  in  securing  to  each  ami  every  member  of 
the  nation  the  largest  amount  of  liberty,  and  tho  high- 
est possible  security  for  the  same.  Thus,  the  geneiid 
and  state  governments  are  each  institutions  intrusted 

1  It  is  a  principle  in  democratic  eovornments  to  realize,  as  fiir  as  possible,  tho 
Idea  of  self-govern  men  t.  For  lliTs  reason,  instead  of  committing  the  entire 
Internal  administration  to  the  general  government,  It  ever  has  been  deemed 
most  fitting  and  proper  to  commit  to  the  people  of  each  state  the  exercise  of 
governmental  aathorlty  over  subjects  peculiarly  their  own,  and  to  the  general 
government  Jurisdiction  over  such  subjects  as  primarily  oxrected  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  people  of  the  state, 
as  for  as  consistent  with  the  general  interests,  commit  the  government  of  cities 
and  towns  to  the  monicipality. 
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with  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
nation,  so  apportioned  to  each  as  that  those  interested 
in  any  particular  subject  of  administration  control  it. 

§  220.  The  system  is  most  admirable.  There  is  but 
one  sovereignty  absohite,  existing  in  the  United  Statesy 
and  that  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  It  neces- 
sarily excludes  all  other  sovereignty  absolute.  But 
there  are  several  institutions  within  the  United  States 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  sovereign 
anthority  over  certain  subjects  committed  to  them.  The 
general  government,  in  administration,  is  charged  with 
the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority  over  subjects  com- 
mitted to  its  jurisdiction.  The  state  government  is 
likewise  charged,  in  administration,  with  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  authority  over  what  remains.  But  neither 
government  possesses  any  sovereignty  of  its  own.  The 
authority  to  be  exercised  is  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  exercising  it  are  ever  responsi- 
ble to  them. 

S  221.  The  general  and  state  governments,  as  admin- 
istrative institutions,  are  a  part  of  the  same  national 
system.  There  is  but  one  authority  to  be  administered, 
although  there  are  divers  administrations  of  such  au- 
thority adapted  to  the  subjects  thereof.  There  is  but 
one  nation,  and  it  possesses  and  occupies  every  inch  of 
t<5rritory,  and  embraces  every  subject  of  government. 
The  nation  is  a  unit  in  being,  in  mind,  in  purpose  and 
IK>wer,  unlimited  within  the  national  boundaries.  The 
agencies  by  which  it  administers  are  limited  to  the 
powers  committed  to  them.  There  is  neither  consolida- 
ticm  nor  division.  There  is  one  power  over  all,  with 
limited  administrations  suited  to  all. 

S  222.  By  the  national  constitution  the  state  govern- 
ments have,  in  some  respects,  been  ordained  as  agencies 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment Thus,  the  representatives  in  congress  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  having  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  state  legislature.^  The  senate  is  to 
he  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by 
the  legislature  thereof.'  Each  state  is  to  appoint,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be 
entitled  in  the  congress.^ 

1  Const. U.fiL, art. l,i2L  tldem,|8.   s idem, art. 2, i  1. 
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S  223.  Bat  in  performing  these  offices  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  general  government,  the  states 
act  in  virtne  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  their  exercise 
by  the  national  constitution,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
authority  inherent  in  the  states  themselves.  In  tliese 
respects,  the  states  have  been  constituted  national  agen- 
cies, to  extircise  administrative  authority  in  the  selection 
of  representatives  and  senators  in  congress ;  and  also 
in  selecting  electors  for  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  But  all  must  agree  that  in  these 
respects  they  act  in  virtue  of  delegated^  and  not  of  origin 
nol,  authority.  All  must  agre^e  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  people  to  have  vested  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  in  the  general  government  had  they  thought 
proper  to  have  done  so. 

§  224.  The  idea  of  separate  original  sovereignties  in 
the  national  and  state  governments,  or  in  the  nation 
and  states,  is  an  erroneous  and  dangerous  one.  The 
anticipated  conflict  between  the  two  authorities,  has 
ever  created  visions  of  state  and  national  ruin.  The 
only  dangers  which  have  seriously  thi*eatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  nation,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
security  and  liberty  to  its  people,  have  arisen  from -this 
erroneous  idea  of  original  sovereignty  in  the  states, 
and,  consequently,  of  a  natural  antagonism  of  rights, 
interests  and  authority  between  two  separate  original 
sovereignties,  occupying  the  same  territory,  and  embrac- 
ing the  same  people. 

§  225.  These  anticipated  conflicts  of  authority  between 
the  general  and  state  governments,  which  have  created 
in  many  minds,  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  stability 
of  these  American  institutions,  are  the  natural  and 
instinctive  recognitions  of  the  incompatibility  of  absolute 
sovereignty  in  two  distinct  governments,  each  occupy- 
ing the  same  territory,  and  embracing  the  same  subjects. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  common  sense  that  the  hypothesis 
is  in  itself  an  absurdity. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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S  226.  At  its  commencement,  the  convention,  which 
drafted  the  constitution,  while  it  was  in  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  American  union, 
resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  na- 
tional government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting 
of  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive.*  The 
convention  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  and  divided  the 
internal  administration  of  the  government  iuto  three 
departments;  committing  to  one  the  authority  to  legis- 
late, to  another  the  authority  to  adjudicate,  and  to  a 
third  the  authority  to  execute  the  laws.^ 

S  227.  These  several  departments,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  special  powers  committed  to  them  respectively,  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  collectively  constitute  the 
government;  that  is,  they  exercise  all  the  authority  of 
the  government  for  purposes  of  interual  adpiinistration 
through  their  several  departments.  The  government 
can  exercise  legislative  authority  only  through  congress, 
to  which  the  legislative  authority  of  the  government  is 
committed.  It  can  ascertain  and  apply  the  laws  only 
through  the  judiciary,  to  which  the  judicial  powers  of 
the  government  are  committed.  It  can  execute  its 
onlers,  judgments  and  decrees,  or  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  generally,  only  through  the  executive, 
to  which  department  the  executive  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  committed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
because  each  department  i3  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  supremo  authority  in  its  appropriate  sphere  of  duty, 
that,  therefore,  there  are  three  sovereignties,  or  that 
sovereignty  is  divided  between  these  three  departments. 
The  government  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the-  people  to  legislate  through 
congress ;  to  adjudicate  through  the  supreme  court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  congress  shall  establish ;  and  to 
execute  the  laws  through  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

1 1  LIpp.  Ell.  Deb.,  151.  „ 

t  *•  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  vest  in  a  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives." 
(Art  1,}1,  Const.  U.S.) 

**The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America."    (Art.  2.  {  1,  Const.  U.  a) 

'"The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and egtebllsh,"  <Art.8,il.) 

14 
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S  228.  It  is  essential  to  tbe  perfection  of  admin-' 
istration,  that  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
departments  should  be  independent  of  each  other.  The 
proper  administration  of  governmental  authority  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  greatest 
lirudence,  the  strictest  virtue,  and  the  loftiest  pariotisoi, 
to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  educating,  devel- 
oping, protecting,  sustaining  and  governing  i)ower  of 
thi3  nation.  When  it  legislates,  its  laws  should  be  cal- 
cuhited  to  beni3fit:  as  many  as  possible,  without  injuring' 
any;  therefore,  it  should  have  tht3  wisdom  and  the 
pru;lenc3  to  ascertain  what  laws  are  needed,  and  what 
will  bd  th3  probable  effect  of  those  laws  in  tlieir  appli- 
cation to  the  people  they  are  to  govern.  Tlie  judges 
who  interpret  .and  apply  tlie  laws  to  individuals  and 
subjects,  should  have  the  wisdom  to  comi>rehend  them 
in  their  true  meaning  and  application;  to  ascertain  with 
judicial  certainty  the  occasions  of  their  application ; 
and  should  be  possessed  of  that  integrity  which  would 
make  them  blind  to  every  other  consideration  than  the 
doing  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  individuals  and 
society.  And  he,  who  executes  these  laws  as  ascer- 
tained and  applied  by  judicial  determination,  or  in  any 
other  manner  required  by  law,  should  be  possessed  of 
firmness  of  mind,  integrity  of  heart,  and  kindness  and 
humanity  of  spirit,  so  that  he  become  the  fit  repre- 
sentative of  the  dignity,  the  i)ower,  and  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  who,  in  their  utmost  severity,  seek  the 
highest  good  of  all. 

§  22!).  There  are  many  and  weighty  reasons  for  sepa- 
rating the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  tlie  government 
into  these  independent  departments.  First,  the  several 
departments  are  each  distinct  in  their  nature,  and 
require  a  distinct  class  of  minds  bavins:  different  quali- 
fications, to  administer  them.  The  office  of  legislation 
will  necessarily  be  performed  by  a  changing  body  of 
men,  taken  from  the  various  classes  of  society,  to 
administer  for  a  limited  time  as  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  democratic  governments,  this  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  system.  They  must  come 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  that  they  may  know  their 
wants,  and  be  identified  with  their  interests.  They 
must  return  at  short  intervals  to  the  peoide.  that  they 
may  be  responsible  to  them.  They  must  be  taken  from 
the  various  arts,  occupations,  trades  and  professions, 
that  all  interests  may  l)e  represented  and  cared  for,  to 
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the  end  that  laws  promotive  and  protective  of  each, 
may  be  enacted.  Sncb,  necessarily,  must  be  the  general 
coustitntion  and  character  of  the  legislative  assembly 
in  all  democratic  governments.  Farmers  understand 
best  the  interests  of  agriculture;  mechanics  under- 
stand best  what  belongs  to  their  x>Ai^ticuIar  trade; 
merchants  know  best  what  provisions  are  required 
to  facilitate  exchange  of  commodities.  Each  of.  the 
learned  professions  best  comprehend  their  respective 
professional  interests.  But  neither  farmers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen  or  artists,  know  best  how  to  frame  a  Law, 
promotive  or  protective  of  their  interests,  without  inter- 
fering or  injuriously  affecting  others.  There  will  be,  in 
the  legislative  assembly,  legal  minds  accustomed  to  the 
forms  of  legal  definition  and  expression ;  there  will  be 
statesmen  who  can  comprehend  the  general  scope  and 
effect  of  any  particular  law  proposed,  and  they  will  aid 
in  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  various  members  rei)re- 
seuting  the  various  interests,  in  legal  form,  with  suitable 
restrictions  and  limitations,  so  that  the  laws  enacted 
may  do  much  good  and  no  harm. 

S  230.  But  these  legislative  assemblies  are  composed 
of  men  often  influenced  by  particular  interests ;  snbject 
to  be  controlled  by  combinations  which  unite  many 
separate  measures  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  major- 
ity for  each ;  and  in  many  ways  they  are  influenced  to 
act  hastily,  from  impulse,  interest,  popular  excitement 
and  the  like,  which  tend  to  defeat  the  exercise  of  that 
wisdom,  prudent  foresight  and  calm  judgment,  so  essen- 
tial to  correct  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  individnals 
and  society.  For  these  and  similar  causes,  laws  enacted 
by  legislative  assemblies  are  not  always  wise  and  just; 
do  not  always  tend  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Some- 
times they  are  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  princi[)Ies 
of  justice.  If  laws  thus  enacted  were  to  bo  adjudicated 
and  applied  by  the  same  body,  subject  to  the  same  influ- 
ences and  impulses ;  controlled  by  the  same  interests, 
the  well-being  of  individuals  and  society  would  be  in 
great  danger;  and  the  government,  instituted  to  foster 
and  protect  the  best  interests  of  society,  would  become 
its  most  dangerous  oppressor. 

S  231.  The  constitution  of  the  judicial  oflice,  and  the 
requisite  character  and  condition  of  the  judges  are  very 
different.  The  judges  are  selected  from  a  cla«;s  of  men 
familiar  with  the  principles  by  which  rights  are  to  be 
determined,  and  justice  to  be  ascertained  and  applied. 
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By  a  loDg  oourse  of  studying  the  constitntion  and  lawsi 
they  acquire  a  knowledj^e  and  discipline  suited  to 
accurate  determination.  In  practice,,  tiie  judge  is  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  cases  where  he  has  even  the  remotest 
interest;  or  is  within  the  ninth  degree  of  consanguinity, 
or  in  any  manner  akin  to  either  party.  By  his  position 
as  a  ju(lge,  he  is  removed  from  all  excitement  or  popu- 
lar influence,  and  in  the  discliarge  of  liis  duty  he  has 
only  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  apply  the  law  thereto  ; 
but  in  all  other  resi>ects,  as  the  symbol  of  justice,  he  is 
required  to  be  blind. 

g  232.  Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  departments  respectively,  and  such  the 
characters  and  qualifications  of  their  respective  mem- 
bers, it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  interest  of  all 
requires  them  to  be  thus  separated  and  made  indei>end- 
ent  each  of  the  other.  Then  should  the  legislature  enact 
a  law  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  justice  as  secured 
by  the  constitution,  it  would  be  powerless  for  mischief. 
Before  such  law  could  be  enforced,  it  would  necessarily 
be  subject  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  learned  anil 
impartial  judges,  authorized  to  examine  into  its  validity 
and  ])ronouuce  upon  its  constitutionality;  required  to 
ascertain  judicially  the  existence  of  facts  demanding  it^ 
application;  and  the  deliberate  and  impartial  judgment 
of  the  court  in  respect  thereto. 

§  233.  The  same  considerations  calling  for  the  sepa- 
ration and  independence  of  the  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  departments,  also  require  that  the  legislatuie 
itself  should  be  separated  into  two  distinct  branches.^ 
One  bnmch  comes  directly  from  the  people,  and  repre- 
sents them  in  all  their  various  rights  and  interests.  It 
is  emphatically  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  in 
which  the  people  speak  from  every  trade,  occupation, 
profession  and  interest.  It  is  the  most  numerous  branch, 
coming  from  and  returning  to  the  people  every  two 
years,  that  it  may  ever  be  fresh  from  their  presence. 
This  branch  is  democratic  in  an  eminent  degree;  and  is 
characterized  by  the  univei'sality  of  the  interests  of 
society  represented  by  it,^  rat  her  than  by  its  wisdom  and 
discretion  in  such  representation.    It  is  better  fitted  for 

I  "  The  hoase  of  representatives  shaU  be  composed  of  members  every  second 
Tear  by  the  people  of  the  several  states:  and  the  eloetora  in  each  state  shall 
have  the  quaiiflcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  m.ost  numerous  branch  of 
the  Ktate  legislature."  (Art.  1. 12,  Const.  U.  8.) 

**  The  senate  of  the  United  states  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  trom 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator 
■hAU  have  one  vo  te. '  '^  ( ArU  1,  i  8,  Gonat.  U.  a) 
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proponng  snbjects  for  legislative  action  than  for  mature 
ing  legislation  iipon  those  subjects.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  the  utility  of  adding  another  body  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  distinguished  more  for  its 
wisdom,  gravity  and  prudence,  than  for  its  uumberSf 
nearness  to,  or  freshness  from,  the  body  of  the  people. 
This  is  considered  the  aristocratic  branch,  designeil  as  a 
check  upon  the  hasty,  immature  and  indiscreet  legis- 
lation, of  the  more  popular  branch.  In  one  sense  the 
senate  is  figuratively  composed  of  the  honored  fathers 
of  the  nation,  while  the  house  consists  of  the  sons 
thereof.^ 

S  234.  In  the  legislature  thus  constituted,  it  is  expected 
that  the  assembly  or  house  of  representatives  will  rep- 
resent the  people  in  their  individual  and  social  interests; 
will  propose  all  necessary  measures  to  secure  them  in 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  respective  rights ; 
and  that  the  respective  members  will,  according  to  their 
wisdom  and  ability,  be  faithful  to  their  particular  con- 
stituencies. It  is  expected  that  the  upper  house  or 
senate  will  more  particularly  represent  the  wisdom, 
prudence,  discretion  and  dignity  of  the  state  or  nation, 
iu  the  exei*cise  of  its  legislative  authority.  In  its  con- 
stitution it  does  not  profess  to  be  democratic ;  it  was 
instituted  as  a  check  upon  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of 
the  extreme  democracy  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  it  is  one  of  its  particular  offices  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  enactments  of  the  other 
bouse.^  The  senate  is  composed  of  two  from  each  state, 
who  are  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
states,  and  hold  their  oflSce  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
As  a  governmental  body  it  never  ceases  to  exist,  but  the 
house  of  representatives  is  renewed  every  two  years.' 

I  *'The  iMTSon  appointed"  to  the  senate  ''mast  be  at  least  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  he  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  by  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
The  senatorial  trust  requiring  gnreat  extent  of  iniormation  and  stability  of 
character,  a  mature  age  is  requisite:  participating  immediately  in  some  of  the 
transactions  with  foreign  nations,  it  ought  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  are 
thoroughly  weaned  from  the  professions  and  habits  incident  to  foreign  birth 
and  education.  The  term  of  nine  years  is  a  reasonable  medium  between  total 
•xclosion  of  naturalised  citizens,  whose  merits  and  character  may  claim  a 
share  of  public  confldenpe,  and  an  hasty  admission  of  them,  which  might  pos- 
sibly create  a  channel  for  foreign  influence  in  the  national  council."  (Rawle  on 
the  Constitution,  p.  82;  Federalist  No.  62.) 

t  The  senate  forms  a  great  check  upon  undue,  hasty  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion. Public  bodies,  like  private  persons,  are  occasionally  under  tlie  dominion 
of  strong  passions  and  excitements :  impatient,  irritable  and  impetuous.  *  * 
Oertain  popular  leaders  often  require  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  tha 
body,  by  their  talents,  their  eloquence,  their  Intrigues  or  their  cunning. 
Measures  are  often  introduced  in  a  hurry,  and  debate<i  with  little  care,  and 
examined  with  less  caution."  (Story's  Com.  on  Ck>nst.,  2  550.) 

3  **  A  good  government  implies  two  things :  fidelity  to  the  objects  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  thoae  otaiJeots  can  be 
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§  235.  The  institution  of  the  senate  as  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  members  removed 
from  the  direct  influence  of  the  people,  representing 
society  at  large  rather  than  particular  individuals  or 
districts,  with  their  personal  and  local  interests  and 
influences,  is  an  expression  of  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  nation,  that  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  intrust 
the  exercise  of  the  law  making  power  to  the  exclusive 
direction  and  control  of  a  popular  assembly.  That 
there  are  times  when  the  people,  like  individuals,  require 
to  be  protected  from  their  own  indiscretions.  Although 
the  majority  are  usually  under  the  control  of  benevo- 
lence and  good  intentions;  yet  they  are  liable  to 
transgress;  and  there  should  be  provisions  suited  to 
such  emergencies^ 

S  236.  Both  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
are  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
themselves  subject  to  obey  the  laws  of  their  own  enact- 
ing ;  and  while  the  office  of  legislature  as  a  department 
of  government,  is  permanent,  those  who  administer 
therein,  remain  in  office  only  for  a  limited  period,  whea 
they  are  succeeded  by  others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  as  a  le^^islativo  body,  they  will  seek  to 
accumulate  power  in  their  own  hands;  for  as  members 
of  that  body,  it  could  inure  to  their  benefit  but  for  a 
short  period;  and  would  operate  to  their  disadvantage 

best  attained.  It  was  suggested  that  in  the  American  government  too  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  last;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  senate 
upon  a  proper  basis,  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  fidelity,  and  of  wise 
and  safe  legislation.  What,  it  was  asked,  are  all  the  repealing,  explaining  and 
amending  laws,  which  All  and  disgrace  our  voluminous  codes,  but  so  manv 
monuments  of  deficient  wisdom;  so  many  impeachments  exhibited  by  each 
succeeding  against  each  preceding  session ;  so  many  admonitions  to  the  people 
of  the  value  of  those  aids  which  may  be  expected  from  a  well  constituted  sen- 
ate."  (Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  |  rj6l.) 

"  A  senate  duly  constituted  would  not  only  operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  representatives,  but  occasionally  upon  the  people  themselves,  against  their 
own  temporary  delusions  and  errors.  The  cool,  deliberate  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, ought  In  all  governments,  and  actually  will  In  all  free  governments. 
Ultimately  prevail  over  the  vlew.-i  of  their  rulers.  But  there  are  particular 
moments  In  public  affairs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some  irregular  pa^ 
aion  or  some  Illicit  advantage,  or  misled  bv  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 
interested  men,  may  call  for  measures  which  they  themselves  will  afterward 
be  most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these  critical  moments  how  salu- 
tary will  bo  the  Interference  of  a  body  of  respectable  citizens,  chosen  without 
reference  to  the  exciting  cause  to  check  the  misguided  career  of  public  opinion 
and  to  suspend  the  blow  until  reason,  justice  and  truth,  can  regain  their 
authority  over  the  public  mind."  (Idem,  25ttS:  Federalist  No.  G3.) 

1  "  John  Adams  in  his  defense  of  the  American  constitution,  letter  6,  pp.  215, 
216,  holds  this  language :  *  If  wo  should  extend  our  candor  so  far  as  to  own  thai 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  generally  under  the  dominion  of  benevolence  and 
good  intentions ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  vast  majority  frequently  trans- 
gross;  and  what  is  more  decidedly  in  point,  not  only  a  majority,  but  almost 
all,  confine  their  benevolence  to  their  families,  relations,  personal  friends, 
narlsh,  village,  city,  county,  province;  and  that  very  few  Indeed  extend  it 
Impartially  to  the  whole  community.  Now  grant  but  this  truth  and  the  question 
Is  decided.  If  a  maiorlty  are  capable  of  preferring  their  own  private  Interests 
or  that  of  their  families,  counties  and  party,  to  that  of  the  nation  collectively, 
some  provision  must  be  mode  in  the  constitution  in  favor  of  justice,  to  compel 
all  to  respect  the  common  right,  the  public  good,  the  universal  law,  in  prenr- 
•iiM  to  all  private  and  jMurtial  oonsiderations." 
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as  citizens  both  while  in  office  and  also  after  their  term 
Iiad  expired. 

§  237.  There  are  many  weighty  reasons  for  instituting 
this  independent  body  as  a  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, unnecessary  tp  be  considered  in  this  place.  It 
has  been,  and  is  claimed  that  the  senate  particularly 
represents  the  interests  of  the  several  states  as  such, 
and  stands  as  a  shield  between  the  people  of  the  nation, 
or  of  the  government  they  have  instituted,  and  the 
respective  state  governments.  The  soundness  of  this 
position  IS  not  readily  perceived.  It  seems  to  assume 
that  the  state  governments  are  in  danger  of  being 
iuvaded  by  the  people  of  the  nation,  because  of  some 
natural  incompatibility  between  the  state  and  nation ; 
and  that  the  state,  being  small  and  weak  compared  with 
the  nation,  needs  to  be  protected  by  a  council  of  semi- 
embassadors  in  the  persons  of  the  senators  of  the 
Uuited  States.  This  hypothesis  has  no  real  foundation 
in  fact.  Every  national  citizen  is  likewise  a  state  citizen ; 
and  national  and  state  interests  are  so  interwoven  in 
each  citizen,  that  he  is  equally  interested  in  maintaining 
the  just  authority  of  each  government.  The  national 
government  is  as  much  his  own  as  the  state  govern- 
ment, created  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  authority 
and  for  the  same  general  purpose.  It  differs  in  the 
Bubjects  and  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  same 
degree  that  the  subjects  of  national  welfare  differ  in 
their  nature  and  extent  from  the  more  local  affairs  of 
the  state.  The  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  general 
government  are  particularly  specified  in  the  grant,  while 
those  to  be  exercised  by  the  states  are  merely  described 
as  the  powers,  not  granted,  &c. 

§  238.  The  general  and  state  governments  are  a  part 
of  one  and  the  same  system,  instituted  by  one  and  the 
same  people,  having  one  and  the  same  general  duty 
to  perform  for  the  people.  Every  national  citizen  is 
necessarily  connected  with  business  and  interests  of  a 
domestic  character ;  and  there  is  but  one  class  of  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  that  can  administer  to  his 
necessities  in  respect  to  those  subjects.  That  branch  of 
internal  administration  is  by  common  consent,  as  well 
as  by  particular  regulation,  committed  to  state  admin- 
istration. And  the  state  governments  are  as  absolute 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  is  the  general  govern- 
ment within  its  particular  sphere ;  and  every  national 
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citizen  is  as  much  interested  in  preserving  intact  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  state  governments  as  ha  is 
tliat  of  the  general  government.  Therefore,  the  idea 
of  dauger  of  encroachments  of  national  povver  upon 
state  authority,  is  without  any  fouqdation  in  philosophy 
or  fact.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  encroachment  by 
one  government  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  that 
danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  local  and  petty  disposition 
of  the  states  to  assert  and  maintain  authority  over  sub- 
jects aflfectiug  the  nation  at  large.  All  real  danger  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  hitherto  experienced,  has  come 
from  that  source. 

§  231).  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  constitutional  dnty 
of  the  senators  of  the  United  States  to  represent  the 
political  rights  and  interests  of  their  particular  state 
governments  as  political  institutions;  nor  can  they  do 
80  practically,  because  the  state  governments  have  no 
political  interests  or  rights  separate  from  the  people,  to 
be  represented  in  the  general  government  or  elsewhere. 
The  senate  have  no  special  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  the 
local  interests  of  the  several  states,  and  no  special 
duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  them.  The  senate  is  a 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  and  was  so  consti- 
tuted for  the  greater  security  of  the  people  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  not  of  the  states  in  particular. 

5  210.  The  manner  in  which  the  senate  is  constituted, 
proves  that  it  is  not  designed  to  be  strictly  a  representa- 
tive body.  The  number  of  senators  to  which  the  people 
of  a  state  are  entitled  under  the  constitution,  has  no 
reference  to  the  population  of  the  state.  Delaware, 
with  her  three  counties  and  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand,  has  as  potent  a  voice  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  as  New  York  with  her  four 
millions.  The  people  of  Delaware  and  the  people  of 
New  York  are  represented  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  proportion  to  their  respective  population ;  and 
representation  extends  only  to  the  house.  The  senators 
are  elected  by  the  state  legislatures,  not  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  state  as  national  constituents,  but  to  rep- 
resent the  wisdom,  prudence,  foresight  and  dignity  of 
the  state,  in  a  department  of  the  general  government 
where  the  legislative  action  of  the  immediate  represent- 
atives may  be  brought  under  their  examination  and 
review  before  it  becomes  binding  as  law.^ 

1  As  leKlfllation  may  act  upon  the  whole  commonitv,  and  involve  interests 
Of  vast  dllllcalty  and  complexity,  and  require  nice  adjustments  and  compre- 
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S  24L  The  lionse  of  representatives  is  composed  of 
msiubers  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states;  and  they  are  elected  by  those  citizens 
who  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  tlie 
most  iiumerons  branch  of  the  state  legislature.^  In 
the  internal  administration  of  government,  the  general 
and  state  governments  are  a  part  of  the  same  system  ; 
anil,  consequently,  the  same  reasons  for  dividing  the 
legislatures  into  two  independent  branches,  apply  as 
well  to  the  state  as  to  the  general  government.  Thus 
the  states  have  their  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, making  the  former  aristocratic  in  structure,  and 
the  latter  more  democratic.  Therefore,  the  represent- 
ative branches  of  the  legislature  in  the  national  and 
state  governments,  are  composed  of  men  elected  by  a 
cimstituency  of  their  respective  states,  having  the  same 
electoral  qualifications. 

S  242.  By  this  provision  of  the  constitution  the  peo- 
ple have  committed  to  the  state  governments  respect- 
ively, the  authority  to  determine  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  a  national  elector,  by  first  prescribing  the 
qualifications  essential  for  an  elector  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  There  are 
subntsintial  reasons  why  the  quaTificatious  of  a  state 
aud  national  elector  should  be  tlie  same.  But  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  nation  in  putting  its  citizens  in  tliat  respect,  under 
the  exchisive  authority  of  tlie  state  governments. 

S  243.  Every  national  government  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  authority  to  determine  what  quali- 
fications aro  essential  to  entitle  any  class  of  its  citizens 
to  participate  ni  the  administration  of  its  authority. 
The  general  government  in  its  jurisdiction  and  by  its 
authority,  embraces  every  citizen  within  its  territorial 
limits ;  its  laws  are  equally  binding  ui)on  all,  and  all 
are  required  to  bear  a  part  of  the  same  general  burdens 
in  its  support ;  therefore,  it  is  but  just  that  the  same 
classes  of  citizens  throughout  the  several  states,  should 
enjoy  equal  rights  in  the  exercise  of  adiainistrative 

bensive  enactments,  it  Is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  secure  an  Independent 
renew  of  it  by  diflTerent  minds,  acting  under  different  opinions  and  leeiings, 
•o  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  as  human  wisdom  can  desire.  An  appellate  juris- 
diction, therefore,  that  acts  and  is  acted  upon  alternately  in  the  exercise  of  aii 
Independent  revisory  authority,  must  liave  the  means,  and  can  scarcely  fidl  to 
po^iess  the  will,  to  give  it  a  full  and  satlsfi&ctory  review.  (See  Story's  Com. 
ConsL,;537.) 

I  **  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
•eoond  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states;  and  the  electors  in  each  state 
shall  have  the  qualinoatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  bronoli 
of  the  state  legislature."  (Art.  1,  {  2,  Const.  U.  8.) 
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antbority.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  nnifonn  laws 
of  enfranchisement  and  disfranchisement  throughout 
the  nation. 

S  244.  The  right  to  participate  in  the  institution  and 
administration  of  civil  government,  is  herein  denomi- 
nated political,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  rights  of 
members  of  society.^  These  two  classes  of  rights  are 
essentially  different  in  their  origin,  and  in  their  appli- 
cation to  individuals.  Givil  rights  are  incident  to  the 
individual,  derived  with  his  existence,  and  essential  to 
his  continued  well-being  and  ultimate  destiny.  These 
are  the  rights  of  the  individual  referred  to  in  the  declar- 
ation of  independence  in  these  words,  "  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Political  rights  are  such  as  pertain  to  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  political  society,  and  have 
their  origin  in  society,  and  can  be  exercised  by  those 
only  who  expressly  or  impliedly  are  authorized  by 
society  to  exercise  them.  In  short,  civil  or  natural 
rights  are  inherited,  political  rights  are  acquired.  The 
former  are  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  are  inalienable ; 
the  latter  are  the  gifts  of  society  to  man,  and  may  be 
forfeited  when  their  continuance  becomes  incompatible 
with  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society.  Hence  the 
right  of  voting  is  called  a  franchise — some  right  con- 
ferred by  government  upon  the  individual,  which  he  did 
not  before  possess ;  and  the  individual  thus  acquiring 
the  right,  is  said  **  to  be  enfranchised." 

g  245.  Political  rights  have  their  origin  in  the  neces- 
sity for  a  government  by  which  the  public  authority 
must  be  exercised;  which  necessity  is  ever  present  with 
society.  And  these  rights  are  to  be  exercised  in  the 
institution  and  administration  of  government  as  a  social 
necessity.  They  belong  to  society,  and  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  as  the  individual  can  neither  possess  or  exer- 
cise them  except  in  society  and  as  a  member  thereof. 
These   political   rights,  or,  more  properly    speaking, 

>  I  prefer  to  use  the  term  civil  rights  In  snch  a  sense  as  to  embrace  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  the  individual  as  defined.  (Ante,  aj  40, 41  and  notes.)  I  denominate 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  institution  and  administration  of  government 
political,  because  it  has  its  origin  in  political  necessity.  The  right  to  vote  is 
a  political  right,  because  voting  is  a  governmental  act:  and  the  individual  who 
exercises  that  right,  participates  in  the  government  of  others  as  well  as  of 
himself.  This  right  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  government,  by 
Which  the  public  welfare  is  to  oe  affected,  and  the  public  inter^ts  are  to  be 
controlled,  must,  necessarily,  come  from  the  public.  Hence,  the  exercise  of 
this  right  must  be  confined  to  such  classes  as  are  deemed  by  the  public  worthy 
to  be  intrusted  with  its  safety  and  weliiEure. 
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I)owers,  to  be  exercised  by  the  individual  as  a  member 
of  an  enfranchised  class,  are  intrusted  to  him,  primarily 
for  the  benejQt  of  society ;  and,  secondarily,  through 
the  well-ordered  state  of  society,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
members  thereof.  Hence,  government,  as  the  author- 
ized agent  6f  society,  confers  the  exercise  of  political 
franchises  upon  such  classes  of  individuals  as  is  consist- 
ent with  public  safety  and  welfare. 

S  246.  In  the  organization  of.  government,  those 
members  of  society  by  whom  it  must  be  instituted  and 
administered  to  become  the  government  of  society,  have 
a  natural  right  to  exercise  the  powers  necessary  for 
such  purpose ;  which  right  has  its  foundation  in  natural 
necessity.*  Those  members  of  society  whose  intelligence 
must  frame  the  governmental  structure;  whose  strength 
must  defend  its  existence,  and  whose  means  must  sup- 
port itB  administration,  by  their  majority  have  the 
natural  provisional  authority  to  determine  for  society 
by  whom  political  power  shall  be  exercised  in  the  insti- 
tution and  administration  of  the  government.  This 
provisional  authority  belongs  to  this  class  from  neces- 
sity, because  it  cannot  be  possessed  and  exercised  by 
any  other  as  a  class.  It  belongs  to  the  majority  of  this 
class,  from  the  same  necessity,  because  it  cannot  be 
exercised  by  a  minority  of  them,  and  to  require  a  greater 
number  than  a  majority  would  be  impracticable.  The 
right  to  exercise  this  political  authority  belonging  to 
society  as  essential  to  its  existence  and  well-being,  it  is 
a  duty  which  society  owes  to  its  individual  members  to 
enfranchise  those  classes  only  who  will  be  likely  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  for  the  good  of  society,  and  through 
it,  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  thereof. 

§  247.  The  question  of  political  enfranchisement  must 
be  addressed  to  the  enlightened  and  honest  discretion 
of  those  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  public  authority. 
Manifestly,  the  welfare  of  society  will  not  permit  uni- 
versal enfranchisement.  There  must  be  discriminations 
based  upon  competency,  discretion,  common  prudence, 
&c.,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  whoever  is  enfran- 
chised, is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
can  be  directed  to  the  subversion  of  society,  as  well  as 
to  its  improvement  and  well-being*;  and  government 
would  be  guilty  of  a  wrong,  not  only  to  society  at  large, 
but  to  those  wrongfully  enfranchised,  should  it  intrust 
the  exercise  of  political  power  to  a  dass  who  would  use 
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it  80  ignorantly  or  so  corruptly  as  to  endanger  the  well- 
being  of  society* 

g  248.  Tlie  most  democratic  governments,  in  their 
practical  operations,  are  obliged  to  observe  these  tiriuci- 
ples.  The  law  necessarily  has  determined  the  period 
of  legal  discretion  at  which  legal  infancy  terminates. 
Those  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority 
are  obliged  to  fix  the  period  at  some  age;  not  because 
there  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  period  of  age  at  which  all 
become  discreet,  and  before  which  none  become  so ;  but 
because  there  is  an  average  age  which  it  is  supposed 
embraces  more,  and  excludes  less,  discreet  persons  than 
any  other;  it  is,  therefore,  fixed  upon  as  the  period 
of  legal  majority;  and  is  made  one  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  political  enfranchisement.  The  neces- 
sary  possession  of  this  discretion  on  the  part  of  those 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority, 
demonstrates  the  position  that  political  rights  do  not 
pertain  to  the  individual  as  being  natural  and  inherent. 
Thus,  every  democratic  government  prescribes  the  qual- 
ifications essential  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  and  its 
duty  to  society  and  to  tUe  individual  members  thereof 
requires  that  it  should  do  so.  The  exercise  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise  requires  judgment,  prudence,  discretion, 
integrity  and  loyalty  in  selecting  persons  suitable  to 
administer  in  the  several  departments  of  government. 
Hence,  classes  characterized  as  not  possessing  compe- 
tency, as  idiots  and  insane  persons;  as  not  possessing 
discretion,  as  iftfants ;  as  not  being  loyal,  as  traitors ; 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  voting 
franchise.  So,  also,  persons  convicted  of  crimes  against 
society  are,  in  most  states,  by  snch  conviction  and  judg- 
ment, divested  of  such  right.  It  is  requisite  as  an  act 
of  prudence,  and  of  safety  to  the  public,  that  those  who 
will  exercise  this  power  to  the  detriment  of  society 
or  government,  should  not  possess  it.  Hence,  rebels 
against  government,  traitors,  or  those  in  sympathy  with 
them,  are  untit  persons,  as  a  cUiss,  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  political  franchise. 

§  249.  Political  rights  belong  to  society  as  an  inci- 
dent of  its  existence ;  and  they  are  to  be  exercised 
only  in  the  manner  society,  by  its  fundamental  law,  or 
through  the  agency  of  its  goveriunent,  shall  ordain.  It 
has  the  absolute  (}iscretion  to  determine  to  what  classes 
of  individuals  the  exercise  of  political  rights  shall  be 
committed ;  and  it  can  limit  its  exercise  to  persons  pos- 
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sessing  any  particular  qualification,  and  can  determine 
at  pleasure  wbat  shall  amount  to  disqualitication.  It 
lias  authority  to  limit  its  exercise  to  pei'sons  of  a  certain 
age,  sex,  race,  color,  character — in  short,  to  any  quali- 
fication it  deems  discreet,  prudent,  wise,  just  and  safe  to 
adopt.*  Disloyalty  in  sentiment,  and  particularly  in 
conduct,  amountitig  to  treason,  are  peculiarly  natural 
disqualifications  .for  the  exercise  of  the  political  fran- 
cliise;  and  no  society  or  government  which  permits 
disloyal  classes  to  participate  in  the  administration 
of  government  is  faithful  to  the  commonwealth.  As 
qualification  or  disqualification  extends  to  class,  and  not 
to  individuals,  except  through  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  the  individual  can  have  no  vested  rights  in  the 
exercise  of  a  political  franchise ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
require  judicial  deteimination  to  invest  him  with,  or 
to  divest  him  of,  the  power  to  exercise  such  rights. 
Whether  he  belongs  to  the  enfranchised  or  disfranchised 
chiss  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  belongs  to  the  inspectors 
of  election  to  decide  at  the  polls,  when  the  individual 
presents  his  ballot.' 

§  250.  Political  rights  belonging  to  society  as  incident 
to  its  governmental  necessities,  they  are  conferred  on 
classes  with  sole  reference  to  their  qualifications  as 
members  of  society,  for  maintaining  by  their  votes,  the 
lie«ilthy  and  just  administration  of  the  government. 
Political  rights  are  not  conferred  on  individuals,  except 
as  members  of  an  enfranchised  class;  nor  are  they 
denied  to  individuals,  except  as  members  of  an  unen- 
franchised class.  The  individual  convicted  of  a  crime 
and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  penalty  affixed  thereto, 
acconling  to  the  law  in  some  of  the  states,  thereby 
becomes  a  member  of  a  disfranchised  class,  and,  con- 
sequently, becomes  himself  disfranchised. 

S  231.  Government  disfranchises  only  by  classes.  It 
is  ever  in  the  power  of  society  to  determine  to  wbat 
classes  the  exercise  of  this  power  shall  be  committed, 

t  Tn  no  two  of  the  state  constitutions  will  it  be  found  that  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters  are  settled  upon  the  same  uniform  basis.  There  is  the  most 
abundant  evidence  that  amone  a  tree  and  enlightened  people,  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  their  own  forms  of  government  and  the  rights  of 
their  own  voters,  the  question  as  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  qualifications, 
has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  mere  state  policy,  and  varied  to  meet  the  wants, 
to  suit  the  prejudices,  and  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  minority.  An  absolute, 
indefeasible  right  to  elect/  or  to  be  elected,  seems  never  to  have  been  asserted ; 
but  the  subject  has  been  freely  canvassed  as  one  of  mere  civil  polity,  to  b* 
arranged  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  majority  mav  deem  expedient  with  refer- 
ence to  the  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  particular  state, 
gtorv's  Com.  on  Const., }  582 ;  also  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Art^ 
>nsl.  U.  S.) 

t  The  subject  of  the  political  rights  of  individuals  and  of  itAtei  will  be  taXlj 
dHonmert  in  a  snbsaqaeat  chapter  on  state  governments. 
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and  to  wbat  classes  it  shall  be  denied.  And  in  deter- 
mining these  questions,  the  highest  good  of  society  is 
ever  to  be  kept  in  view ;  and  such  classes  only  should 
be  enfranchised  as  from  their  average  competency,  dis- 
cretion, prudence,  foresight,  integrity  and  virtue,  would 
justify  the  expectation  of  benefit  to  the  general  welfare, 
should  the  exercise  of  political  power  be  committed  to 
them  as  a  class.  And  upon  the  same  principle/  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  government  or  society  to  disfran- 
chise, or«  leave  unenfranchised,  classes  whose  average 
competency,  discretion,  prudence,  foresight,  integrity 
and  virtue  would  justify  the  expectation  that,  to  enfran- 
chise or  leave  enfranchised  such  class,  would  tend  to 
subvert  society  or  prove  detrimental  to  public  interests 
and  the  general  welfare.  This  Question  necessarily 
belongs  to  government  to  decide ;  and  it  rests  in  its 
discretion,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to 
society  at  large,  to  determine  by  its  fundamental  law 
the  political  rights  and  powers  of  classes. 

§  252.  As  government  enfranchises  only  by  class,  it 
never  becomes  a  question  of  individual  right  to  enfran- 
chisement, or  of  individual  merit,  but  of  class  right  and 
class  merit.  The  class  of  legal  infants  would  furnish 
many  individuals  endowed  with  suflBcient  discretion, 
judgment  and  prudent  foresight  to  justify  the  govern- 
ment in  intrusting  them  with  the  exercise  of  political 
rights ;  but  the  government  cannot  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  individual  qualification  or  merit  in  distributing 
that  which  belongs  to  class,  because  it  necessarily 
becomes  impracticable  for  it  to  do  so. 

g  253.  As  political  rights  belong  to,  and  are  the  neces- 
sary incidents  of  every  political  society,  and  are  to  be 
exercised  only  for  the  political  welfare  of  such  society, 
there  are  certain  classes  in  society,  or  may  be  such,  as, 
from  the  nature*  of  things,  must  remain  unenfranchised, 
or  must  become  disfranchised.  Thus,  society  cannot  with 
safety  enfranchise  any  but  its  own  citizens ;  hence,  for- 
eigners, legal  aliens  necessarily  remain  unenfranchised. 
There  may  be  individuals  of  the  class  competent,  both 
from  intelligence  and  love  of  country,  to  exercise  the 
franchise  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  public ;  but 
the  class,  notwithstanding,  must  remain  unenfranchised. 
The  individual,  to  gain  enfranchisement,  must  leave  the 
class  and  gain  admission  to  one  that  is  enfranchised. 
So,  also,  a  class  of  malcontents  may  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  the  government  and  attempt  its  overthrow.    In: 
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committiDg  the  crime  of  treason,  they  become  traitors ; 
which  class,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  disfran- 
chised. The  public  sense  revolts  from  that  logic  which 
attempts  to  prove,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  that  a 
class  seeking  to  destroy  government  are  to  be  intrusted 
with  its  administration.  Treason,  in  all  countries  and 
under  all  governments,  is  political  death ;  and  no  one 
belonging  in  the  class  traitor,  has  any  political  life  or 
power. 

S  254.  Political  rights,  having  their  origin  in  the  social 
necessity  for  maintaining  government,  they  belong  only 
to  those  classes  of  society  who  are  faithful  to  that  end. 
No  one  can  claim  enfranchisement  on  personal  grounds. 
When  a  member  of  an  unenfranchised  class  asks  for 
personal  enfranchisement,  he  must  be  prepared  to  satisfy 
the  public  that  not  only  he  is  qualified  to  exercise  the 
franchise,  but  also  that  his  class  is  likewise  qualified ; 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  abide  the  political  fate  of 
his  class,  or  leave  it. 

§  255.  From  these  considerations,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  every  national  government  should  possess  the 
power  requisite  to  determine  the  qualifications  essential 
to  entitle  its  citizens  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  its 
administrative  authority.  The  principles  of  self-preser- 
vation, as  well  as  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration, require  it.  No  government  can  secure  fidelity 
in  its  administration  without  such  power.  Therefore,  in 
this  respect,  the  constitution  requires  amendment ;  and 
by  such  amendment,  the  question  of  national  enfran- 
chisement would  be  committed  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, where  it  properly  belongs.^ 

g  256.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  nation,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  general  government,  is  committed 
exclusively  to  congress,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  members 
of  the  house  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  having  the  qualification  of  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  The 
senate  is  to  be  composed  of  two  from  each  state,  who 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  state  legislature.^ 

1  See  a  farther  discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  snbseqent  chapter  on  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  state  governments. 

fl  Ail  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
(Art.  1,  2 1,  Const.  U.  S.)  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the 
electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  (Art.  1.  2  2,  id.)  The 
seiiftte  of  tlie  United  States  shall  be  compoflea  of  two  senators  Irom  each  state, 
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g  257.  The  primary  object  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  ordaining  and  establishing  the  constitution, 
was  to  institute  a  government,  independent  anxl  com- 
plete  in  every  department  thereof,  to  which  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  to  govern  in  certain  matters  migliD 
be  committed.  As  a  department  of  that  government, 
a  supreme  legislature  became  indispensable ;  which 
body  the  constitution  requires  to  be  composed  of  two 
branches,  and  the  members  of  each  branch  to  have 
certain  specified  qualifications,  and  to  be  elected  by  cer- 
tain prescribed  constituencies.  But  the  times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  the  elections  are,  by  the  consti- 
tution, made  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
congress,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  the  sen- 
ators. ^ 

g  258.  The  propriety  of  making  the  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  these  elections  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  congress,  rests  upon  the  plain 
proposition,  that  every  government  ought  to  contain  in 
itself  the  means  of  its  own  preservation.  The  exclusive 
power  in  the  state  legislature  to  regulate  and  control 
elections  of  members  of  congress,  would  leave  the 
continued  existence  of  the  government  of  the  nation 
at  the  mercy  or  pleasure  of  the  states.  They  could 
destroy  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  by 
neglecting  to  provide  for  the  election  of  members  to 
administer  in  that  departmetit,  and  thus  effectually 
subvert  the  general  government.'  It  is  no  answer,  to 
say  that  such  an  abuse  of  power  is  not  probable.  Its 
possibility  is  a  sutticient  reason  for  providing  against 
the  happening  of  such  an  event.  But  the  same  danger 
would  thi'eaten  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, should  the  state  legislatures  refuse  or  neglect 
to  choose  senators  according  to  the  requirements  of  rho 
constitution.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  people 
of  the  nation,  when  they  imposed  a  duty  upon  a  sub* 
onlinate  institution,  the  exercise  of  which  they  made 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  government  ordained 
and  established  for  themselves  an<l  their  posterity,  that 
they,  expressly  or  impliedly,  granted  the  power  toenforoe 
the  performance  of  such  duty. 

§  259.  The  constitution  ijrovides  (hat  the  senate  shall 
be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen 

ehcyien  by  the  leglHlatnre  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  eaoh  senator  shall  have 
one  vote.  (ArL  1, 1 3,  id.) 

1  Art.  l,Mf  Const.  U.& 
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by  the  legislature  thereof;  that  if  vacancies  happen 
during:  tiie  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  state  executive 
may  make  temporary  appoiiitmeuts  until  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies.^ 
But,  sup{K>stng,  from  a  factious  spirit  in  the  state  legis* 
lature,  or  from  other  cause,  there  should  be  a  neglect  or 
refusal  on  the  part  of  this  national  agency  to  do  its 
duty  in  this  respect,  seeking  thus  to  subvert  the  general 
government  by  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  legis^^ 
lative  department  thereof,  is  there  not  in  the  general 
grovemment  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  authority 
sufficient  to  require  the  performance  of  a  duty  so  vital 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation?    Here  is  a 
duty  to  be  performed,  imposed  by  the  national  consti- 
tution npou  the  incumbents  of  an  office,  who  have 
sworn  to  obey  it  as  the  supreme  law ;  and  the  perform- 
ance of  which  duty  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  nation 
as  an  organized  and  potential  body.    The  performance 
of  this  duty  is  enjoined  upon  this  office  by  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  nation  itself.    And  that  this  authority 
might  compel  obedience  to  its  requirements,  the  nation 
created  a  supreme  legislative  office,  a  supreme  judicial 
office*  and  a  supreme  executive  office,  and  made  that 
coQstitntion,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
the  supreme  law,  anything  in  state  constitutions  and 
state  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Here,  then, 
is  a  constitutional  duty  to  be  performed  by  a  body  of 
officers  bound  by  oath  to  its  iierFormance.    Here  is  a 
supreme  judiciary  invested  with  full  jurisdiction,  which 
extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  ccmstitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
nimle  in  put*suance  thereof.    Here  is  a  supreme  legisla- 
ture empowered  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  cjin'ying  into  execution  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
constitution  upon  the  government,  or  upon  any  depart- 
ment thereof.     Therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  sufficient  authority  vested  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  general  government  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  enjoined  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  upon  any  office  or  officer,  state  or 
uati<maL 

S  260.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  members  of  (he 
legislatures  are  not  officers  of  the  nation,  and  are  not 
amenable  to  national  authority.  The  state  government 
exists  and  administers  by  permission  of  the  nation.    It 

1  Art.  2;  i  8,  Const.  U.  8. 
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has  jurisdiction  over  no  subject  which  may  not  be  taken 
from  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  nation.  It  can  administer 
only  in  respect  to  those  subjects  left  to  it  by  the  people 
of  the  nation.  The  form  of  its  administration  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  general  government ;  and  no 
one  can  administer  in  any  of  its  departments  without 
first  taking  an  oath  to  support,  in  his  administration 
as  such  officer,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Every  requirement  of  the  national  constitution  is  the 
supreme  law,  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  whether 
a^  officers  or  private  citizens.  Every  duty  thereby 
enjoined  upon  them  is  supremely  obligatory,  and  may 
be  enforced  by  proper  authority,  independent  of  the 
constitutional  or  legislative  authority  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  true,  that  state  officers  are  not 
amenable  to  national  authority  in  respect  to  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  respect  to  such  duties  they  are  charged  with 
the  Execution  of  a  national  trust — one  which  they  can 
execute  only  by  national  authority ;  and  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  such  trust  they  are  resx>onsible  to  the 
nation. 

S  261.  The  necessity  calling  for  the  institution  of  the 
general  government  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tion in  respect  to  matters  conimitted  to  its  jurisdiction, 
required  that  the  government  thus  instituted  should  be 
independent  of  all  other  governments  in  maintaining 
its  existence  and  administering  the  authority  committed 
to  it.  It  would  have  defeated  the  end  of  its  institu- 
tion to  have  made  it,  in  the  administrative  authority  of 
any  of  its  departments,  subject  to  an  adverse  will, 
which  might,  at  pleasure,  disorganize  its  existence  or 
arrest  its  constitutional  action.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  supposed  tbat  the  people,  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government,  intended  to  make  its  continuance 
or  efficiency  dependent  upon  the  will  of  local  govern- 
ments, by  giving  to  these  governments  the  authority  to 
act  as  the  agents  or  instruments  of  the  nation  in  certain 
departments  of  governmental  administration.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  people  to  institute  a  government, 
having  a  supreme  legislature,  a  supreme  judiciary,  and 
a  supreme  executive  to  administer  for  the  nation,  exter- 
.  nally  and  internally  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed 
to  it.  Such  was  the  end  sought,  and  such  the  reason 
and  spirit  of  its  institution. 
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5  262.  Therefore,  while  the  constitntion  commits  to 
the  states  the  authority  to  determiDe  the  qnalifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  meml^ers  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, by  identifying  them  with  those  having  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature,  it  has  left  with  congress 
the  authority  to  prescribe  by  law  the  time  and  place 
of  holding,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  elections  of 
such  members ;  and  has  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment authority  to  enforce  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each  of  the 
states ;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  general  government 
can  be  used  to  provide  for  the  election  of  members  to 
the  house,  should  the  state,  as  a  political  institution, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  do  its  duty  in  that  respect.  For 
while  the  state  continues  republican  in  form,  there  must 
be  a  class  of  its  citizens  having  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  its  own 
legislature ;  and  those  electors,  or  such  of  them  as  think 
proper,  can  return  members  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives under  such  regulations  as  congress  may  find  it 
necessary  to  prescri^.  And  should  a  state  legislature 
neglect  or  refuse  to  elect  a  senator  according  to  the 
command  of  the  constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  state,  and  which  by  their  oaths  they  have  under- 
taken to  support  and  obey,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
sufficient  authority  and  power  in  the  supreme  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive  departments  to  compel 
obedience.  The  nature  of  this  remedy  will  be  con- 
sidered when  the  state  governments,  together  with  their 
source,  authority,  duty  and  powers,  are  considered. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  absolute  sovereignty  belongs 
to  the  nation  alone ;  and  that  this  sovereignty  includes 
within  its  authoritative  jurisdiction  every  individual 
subject  or  citizen,  and  every  iota  of  governmental 
authority;  and  that  these  state  governments  are  but 
instruments  or  agencies  of  this  absolute  sovereignty  to 
administer  the  nation's  authority  in  matters  of  a  purely 
local  and  domestic  character,  except  so  far  as  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  they  may  be  appointed 
to  the  execution  of  powers  pertaining  to  the  general 
welfare,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  authority  in  the 
general  government  to  hold  these  local  agencies  of 
the  nation  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharge  the  trusts  committed  to  them.   So 
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long  ns  there  is  a  supreme  law,  binding  alike  upon  state 
legislatures,  state  judges  and  governors;  and  there  is  a 
supreme  legislature,  a  supi*eme  judiciary,  and  a  supi'eme 
executive,  which  are  autliorized  to  speak  and  act  by  (he 
will  and  power  of  tlie  nation,  the  political  rebellion  of 
a  state  is  as  much  the  subject  of  national  restraint  and 
control,  as  the  individual  rebellion  or  treason  of  the 
citizen. 

§  263.  To  become  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, a  person  must  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  seven  years,  and  must  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  state  in  which  he  is  chosen.  These  are  the  only 
qualifications  imposed  by  the  constitution  as  essential 
to  niembership  of  the  house.  It  is  designed  that  it 
should  be  eminently  a  democratic  body,  fresh  from  the 
l^resence  of  the  people  every  two  years ;  consequently, 
that  it  should  be  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  i^eople 
of  every  class,  occupation,  trade,  profession  and  calling. 
Among  its  members  are  to  be  found  men  representing 
every  branch  of  industry,  as  farmers,  mechanics,  traders; 
and  professional  men  as  lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers; 
so  that  all  classes  of  society  needing  the  fostering  hand 
and  protecting  care  of  the  goveiument,  will  find  some 
one  in  this  body  to  speak  for  his  callhig,  and  represent 
his  interest.  The  house  is  made  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, that  the  will  of  the  people  may  enter  directly  into 
the  composition  of  the  laws;  that  through  this  branch 
they  may  compel  regard  to,  and  a  protection  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

S  2o4.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  so  numerous  and 
transient  a  body  as  the  house  of  representatives  in  con- 
gress, is  unfavorable  to  judicious  and  wise  legislation. 
That  a  majority  of  its  members  have  not  the  culture, 
discipline  or  information  necessary  to  constitute  a  body 
of  wise  and  discreet  legislators.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
they  should  have.  As  a  body,  they  reiiresent  the  wants 
an(l  wishes  of  the  people,  with  a  demand  that  the  legis- 
lation of  congi*ess  shall  conform  thereto;  and  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  they  have  power  to  enforce 
their  requirements.  They  do  not  represent  the  discre- 
tion or  wisdom  of  the  state  necessary  for  wise  and 
judicious  legislation.  They  were  not  constituted  for 
that  purpose.  The  house  is  constituted  with  reference 
to  the  wishes,  and  not  the  wisdom,  of  the  nation. 
Hence,  the  essential  feature  of  the  house  is,  that  the 
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members  shall  be  immediately  from  tbe  people,  with 
qualifications  satHcient  to  understand  and  represent 
their  wishes.  For  such  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  tlie 
member  has  attained  to  the  a^e  of  twenty-five  years; 
and  to  prompt  him  to  be  faithful,  he  must  go  back  to 
•  the  people  every  two  years,  and  receive  their  judgment, 
and  learn  anew  their  requirements. 

S  265.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  farmer,  mechanic 
or  tradesman  to  say  of  tbem  as  a  class,  that  they  have 
not  the  culture,  education  and  discipline  essential  for 
the  learned  professions,  or  for  discharging  the  duties 
devolved  upon  the  legislator  or  judge.  The  people  of 
the  nation;  being  themselves  farmers,  mechanics,  trades* 
men  and  professional  men,  in  the  structure  of  the 
general  and  state  governments,  and  by  their  general 
and  local  laws,  haye  affirmed  the  same  doctrine.  They 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  fidelity  to  their 
common  welfare,  by  reserving  to  themselves  a  place  in 
the  department  of  legislation ;  but  they  have  never 
deemed  it  prudent  or  safe  to  intrust  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  the  sole  powers  of  legislation. 
To  legislate  wisely  and  well  for  the  interests  of  all, 
requires  the  possession  of  an  educated  mind,  a  matured 
judgment,  a  prudent  foresight,  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing,  and  calm  refiection — possessed  by  few;  and 
for  this  reason  the  people,  in  tbe  structure  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  de))artments  of  government,  have 
sought  to  secure  the  aid  of  this  class,  in  the  senate  and 
upon  the  bench.  And  wherever  they  have  departed 
from  this  policy,  they  were  seduced  by  the  devices  and 
wiles  of  the  demagogue,  and  not  influenced  by  the  wise 
and  prudent  counsels  of  tbe  good,  or  the  dictates  of 
their  own  plain  common  sense. 

§266.  This  principle  is  observed  in  the  practical 
organization  of  the  house  into  working  committees. 
Each  interest  asking  for  legislative  aid  is  at  once  referred 
to  an  appropriate  committee,  which  consists  of  such 
members  of  the  house  as  are  supposed  to  be  competent, 
or,  at  least,  peculiarly  fitted  from  their  profession,  art, 
trade  or  calling,  for  the  discharge  of  the  particular  duties 
required.  This  organization  of  the  house  into  commit- 
tees appropriate  to  the  investigation  of  every  particular 
question  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  popular  legisla- 
tion, has  its  b<asis  in  tbe  recognition  of  tbe  principle, 
that  men  should  be  suited  by  qualifications,  for  the  par- 
ticular work  committed  to  their  execution. 
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S  267.  The  people  are  more  interested  in  wise,  pmdent 
and  necessary  legislation ;  in  upright,  faithful  and  jost 
administration  of  thelaws,  than  they  are  in  the  qaestions, 
by  whose  wisdom  have  they  been  framed,  or  by  whc^e 
judgment  have  they  been  administered.  Hence,  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  require  that  the  qualities  * 
of  wisdom,  prudence,  foresight,  judgment  and  integrity, 
should  characterize  those  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  any  policy  which  tends  to  lower  the  standard, 
or  to  exclude  this  class  from  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  several  departments  of  government,  is  adverse  to 
the  common  welfare  of  the  people,  however  much  they 
may  flatter  themselves  they  have  gained  in  power. 

g  268.  The  advantages  of  a  democracy  over  every 
other  form  of  government,  are  to  be  found  in  the  poten- 
tial presence  of  the  people  in  the  administration  of  their 
authority,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  secure  the 
incorporation  of  their  common  rights  and  interests  into 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed.  If  this  end 
could  be  accomplished  under  a  monarchy  or  an  aristoc- 
racy, the  people  would  be  less  liable  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  political  demagogues,  than  they  are  under 
a  democracy;  and  their  common  rights  and  interests 
would  be  equally  as  well  protected.  But  this  cannot  be. 
Popular  rights  and  interests  will  not  be  secured  by  a 
government  which  does  not  feel  the  potential  presence 
of  the  people  in  its  administration. 

g  269.  But  this  potential  presence  of  the  people  in  ^ 
the  administration  of  the  government  is  most  effect- 
ually secured  by  making  one  branch  of  the  legislative 
department  purely  a  representative  body  —  like  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  a  branch  of  congress.  The 
constitution  provides  for  receiving  them  immediately 
from  the  people  of  the  nation.  As  far  as  possible,  it 
provides  for  an  equal  representation  of  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  nation  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
congress.  It  apportions  the  representatives  among 
the  several  states  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers ;  taking  care,  however,  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
each  state,  M  least  one  representative.^  When,  for 
any  cause,  vacancies  shall  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  of  the  states,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
is  required  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  the  same.*/ 

1  Art.  1, 2  2,  cl.  8. 
s  Art.  1, 2  2,  claase  4. 
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S  270.  At  the  time  the  draft  of  the  constitution  was 
proposed,  the  convention  were  not  prepared  to  fix  upon 
an  exact  ratio  of  representation.  But  in  their  draft, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  people,  they  provided  for 
taking  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people  of  the 
Unit^  States  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  congress ;  and  until  that  should  take  place,  the 
representation  of  the  people  of  the  several  states  was 
determined  by  the  constitution  itself.  ^  The  constitution 
also  provided  for  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  people 
to  be  represented,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  free 
I>erson8 — including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  —  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  For  the  purpose  of  future 
equality  of  representation,  the  constitution  provided 
that  a  new  enumeration  should  be  taken  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  ten  years. 

S  271.  Equality  of  representation  in  the  institution 
and  administration  of  the  government  is  an  essential 
feature  of  democracy.  Hence,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  provided  in  the  constitution  that  representatives, 
&c,  should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
according  to  their  respective  numbers;  that  is,  the 
I>eople  of  the  several  states  should  have  a  representation 
in  congress  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  inhabitants. 
Proportion  signifies,  equality  of  ratio ;  for  which  equal- 
ity the  people  intended  to  make  constitutional  provision. 
But  it  is  manifest,  that  with  a  limited  representation  in 
congress,  and  an  ever-changing  population  in  the  several 
states,  an  exact  equality  of  ratio  can  never  be  obtained. 
This  provision,  then,  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  same.  Since  an  exact 
equality  cannot  be  obtained,  it  intends  that  a  ratio  of 
representation  shall  be  adoped  which  shall  give  to  the 
people  of  the  several  states  a  representation  in  congress 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible ;  leaving  as  few  and  small 
unrepresented  fractions  in  the  several  states  as  possible. 
But  as  the  number  of  representatives  are  limited  by  the 
provision  that  they  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  unrepresented  fractions  less  in  number  than 
thirty  thousand  are  always  liable  to  exist  in  some  of  the 

I  By  the  proylsions  of  the  constitution,  the  ratio  for  the  first  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  not  to  exceed  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants;  and  until  an  actual  enumeration  should  take  place,  New  Hamp- 
•hire  was  entitled  to  choose  three  representatives ;  Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  one:  Connecticut,  five;  Now  York,  six; 
New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylvania,  eight;  Delaware,  one;  Maryland,  six;  Vir- 
ginia, ten;  North  Carolina,  five:  South  Carolina,  five ;  and  Qeorgla,  three— 
malrlng  in  all  aizty-flve  representatives.   (Art  1, 2  2,  clause  8,  Const.  U.  S.) 
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states.  Bat  taking  a  i>eriod  of  years  together,  they  will 
be  foand  sometimes  in  one  state  and  sometimes  in 
another,  ultimately  becoming  nearly  equal  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  average. 

S  272.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  several  states  as  absolutely  sovereign,  in  thus  pro- 
viding for  this  equality  of  ratio  in  their  congressional 
representation.  The  state  governments,  according  to 
the  American  system,  are  an  essential  branch  of  the 
national  administration.  While  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  necessarily  includes  all  other  governmental 
authority  to  be  exercised  within  its  territorial  limits, 
the  democratic  principle  by  which  that  authority  is  to 
be  exercised,  requires  that  those  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  a  particular  administration  shall  be  intrusted 
with  it.  Thus,  there  are  interests  common  to  the  people 
as  a  nation,  requiring  the  supervision  and  control  of  a 
government  having  jurisdiction  throughout  the  nation. 
There  are  interests  of  a  local  and  domestic  character, 
atfv3Cting  only  those  residing  within  the  limits  of  a  par- 
ticular state ;  and  there  are  other  interests  confined  to 
the  tnunicipality,  affecting  only  those  who  resided  in  the 
particular  city  or  town.  But  the  citizen  of  the  city  or 
town  has  also  other  interests  in  common  with  the  citizen 
of  the  state  or  nation.  In  other  words,  while  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  city  or  town,  he  is  also  a  citizen  of  the 
state,  and  ot*  the  nation;  and  has  rights  and  interests 
pjculiar  to  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  The 
democratic  or  American  system  requires  that,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  nation,  he  shall  be  represented  and  be 
I)3L'mitted  to  participate  in  the  administration  ot*  the 
general  or  national  government;  and  shall  have  equal 
authority  in  such  administration  with  other  like  national 
citizens.  That  as  a  state  citizen,  it  is  his  right  to  be 
represented  and  to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
the  state  government,  and  to  have  equal  authority  in 
such  administration  with  all  other  like  state  citizens. 
That  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  municipality,  it  is  his  right 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
government,  upon  equal  terms  with  other  like  inhab- 
itants of  the  municipality.  And  the  democratic  or 
American  system  further  requires  that,  so  far  as  the 
public  interests  will  permit,  none  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  municipality  shall  participate  in  the  municipal 
administration ;  none  but  the  citizens  of  the  state  shall 
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participate  in  state  administration ;  and  that  only  the 
citizens  of  the  nation  should  participate  in  the  national 
administration.  Bat  all  these  are  questions  of  admin- 
istrative right — not  of  governmental  authority.  The 
authority  to  administer,  is  one  thing ;  the  authority 
which  is  administered,  is  quite  another. 

S  273.  The  principles  of  democracy  do  not  antagonize 
with  the  existence  of  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  body 
of  the  people  or  nation ;  nor  do  they  require  that  this 
sovereignty  should  be  parceled  out,  or  divided  between 
different  classes  of  governments.  The  existence  of  an 
absolute  and  undivided  sovereignty  is  as  essential  to  a 
democratic  government,  as  it  is  to  a  monarchy  or  des- 
potism. Authority  to  compel  obedience  is  absolutely 
essential  to  all  governments.  Sovereignty  is  always 
one  and  indivisible ;  and  its  authority  is  always  the 
same,  by  whomsoever  lawfully  exercised.  The  funda-* 
mental  principle  of  democracy  is,  that  sovereignty 
belongs  to  the  people  of  a  nation  taken  together  as  a 
whole.  That  each  individual  is  sovereign  only  in  respect 
to  his  own,  when  compared  with  other  individuals  ;  but 
that  no  one  is  sovereign  when  taken  in  reference  to  all. 
That  the  public  authority  is  the  authority  of  all ;  and  is 
alone  sovereign  in  respect  to  all,  and  over  all.  With 
respect  to  the  administration  of  this  authority,  the  dem- 
ocratic theory  asserts  the  right  of  those  to  administer 
whose  sole  rights  are  to  be  affected  by  the  administra- 
tion. But  in  such  administration,  whether  it  be  of  the 
general,  state  or  municipal  government,  there  is  but  one 
source  of  governmental  authority. 

g  274.  This  clause  of  the  constitution  apportioning 
this  congressional  representation  among  the  several 
states,  was  providing  for  equality  of  representation  in 
the  administration  of  national  authority,  in  order  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  citizens  of  the  nation,  without 
regard  to  the  particular  states  in  which  they  resided, 
should  be  equally  represented  in  their  interests,  and 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  administration  of 
national  authority ;  and  the  state  governments  were 
to  be  used  as  national  agencies  for  accomplishing  such 
a  result.  They  were  already  organized,  and  were 
administering  in  that  department  of  internal  adminis- 
tration which  embraced  subjects  of  a  local  and  domestic 
character.  They  were  better  adapted  to  that  sphere  of 
administration  than  the  general  government  possibly 
could  be.    Therefore,  there  was  no  occasion  for  super- 

17 
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seding  them,  for  the  purpose  of  iDstitnting  new  agencies 
to  accomplish  the  same  objects*  For  this  reason,  the 
people  of  the  nation,  in  the  iDstitutiou  of  their  general 
government,  carefully  preserved  to  the  states  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  as  was  not  needed  for  the  general 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  denied  to  the 
states  the  exercise  of  such  authority  only  as  more 
properly  belonged  to  the  general  administration. 

g  275.  To  the  house  of  representatives  thus  consti- 
tuted is  committed  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  one  high  in  office,  having 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  official  trust,  is  arraigned 
to  answer  before  the  people  for  such  delinquency.^  $ince 
government  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  well-being 
of 'Society,  and  can  be  administered  only  by  intrusting 
individuals  with  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority, 
those  who  are  thus  intrusted  are  under  the  highest  obli- 
gations to  administer  with  sole  reference  to  the  public 
good.  Ooneequently,  when  such  an  one  becomes  faith- 
less in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  and  uses  the  public 
authority  to  the  detriment  of  society,  he  commits  a 
crime  against  the  people,  deserving  the  severest  punish- 
ment ;  for  he  not  only  deprives  society  of  the  benefits 
of  a  proper  administration  of  his  office,  but  he  so  uses 
the  power  committed  to  him  as  to  tend  to  the  subversion 
of  the  very  interests  he  was  placed  there  to  promote. 
His  crime  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  public  interests  betrayed.  But  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  require  that 
he  be  speedily  removed,  and  the  trust  be  committed  to 
worthier  hands. 

S  276.  But  to  remove  such  officer,  justice  requires  that 
he  should  be  tried  before  some  proper  tribunal,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  official  conduct ; 
that  he  should  be  found  guilty  before  all  the  people, 
and  that  the  solemn  judgment  of  an  impartial  tribunal 
should  pronounce  his  guilt.  The  nature  of  the  crime 
committed,  the  official  position  of  the  culprit,  and  the 
importance  of  the  proceeding  to  the  public,  require  a 

1  "An  Impeachment,  as  described  In  the  common  law  of  Eng^land,  Is  a  pre- 
sentment by  the  house  of  commons,  the  most  solemn  and  grand  Inquest  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  the  house  of  lords  the  most  high  anof  supreme  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom.  The  articles  of  impeachment  are  a  kind 
of  bill  of  indictment  found  by  the  commons,  and  tried  by  the  lords,  who  are. 
In  cases  of  misdemeanors,  considered  not  only  their  own  peers,  but  as  the 
peers  of  the  whole  nation/'  "The  object  of  prosecutions  of  this  sort.  Is  to 
reach  high  and  potent  offenders,  such  as  might  be  presumed  to  escape  punish- 
ment In  the  ordinary  tribunals,  either  from  their  own  extraordinary  Influence, 
or  from  the  imperfect  on;anlzatlon  and  powers  of  those  tribunals."  (Story's 
Com.  on  Const.  U.  S.,  {  688  and  notes.) 
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tribunal  of  peculiar  construction ;  one  in  which  the 
I>eople,  whose  trusts  had  been  betrayed,  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  arraignment  of  the  offender;  but  one, 
nevertheless,  whose  judgment  cannot  be  biased  by  popu- 
lar clamor.  The  public  welfare  demands,  that  official 
misconduct  should  be  punished ;  that  those  guilty  of 
maladministration  in  office  should  be  removed ;  that 
fidelity  to  the  public  trust  should,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  be  maintained ;  and  it,  therefore,  requires  that 
the  authority  to  impeach  and  try  a  i>ubUc  officer  should 
be  intmsted  only  in  the  hands  of  a  most  responsible 
tribunal ;  one  in  which  there  is  to  be  found  the  highest 
wisdom,  prudence,  integrity  and  public  virtue.  It  should 
be  a  tribunal  in  which  the  power,  the  dignity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  betray&d. 
S  277.  Trials  by  impeachment  have  reference  only  to 
public  character  and  official  duty.  In  general,  those 
offenses  against  society  which  can  be  committed  alike 
by  private  i>ersons  and  public  officers,  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  im[>eachment.  The  constitution  provides,  "  that 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  ^  That  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment,"* and  that  "the  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments."  ^  AH  offenses  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  office,  except  the  two  expressly 
mentioned,  are  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings;  and  neither  house  can  regularly  inquire 
into  them  except  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  or  expel- 
ling the  member.  But  in  respect  to  impeachment,  the 
ordinary  tribunals  are  not  precluded,  either  before  or 
after  conviction,  from  taking  congnizance  of  the  public 
and  official  delinquency.^ 

1  ArU  2, 1 4.  s  Art.  1,  (2,  d.  4.  idem,  s  Art.  1,  {  3,  cl.  6,  idem.  4  Rawle  on  the 
Constltation,  201.    See  l7o.  65  Federalist,  in  appendix,  p.  — 

The  term  "impeachment"  is  introduced  into  the  constltntion  as  one  of 
known  definition,  and,  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  common  law 
of  England  for  the  definition  thereof.  **  In  England,  the  practice  of  Impeach- 
ment oy  the  house  of  commons  before  the  house  of  lords,  has  existed  troia 
very  ancient  times.  Its  foundation  is,  that  the  subject  Intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  may  sometimes  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the  ordinary  magistrate  either  dare 
not  or  cannot  punish.  Of  these,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or  house  of 
commons,  cannot  Judge,  because  they  and  their  constituents  are  the  persons 
injured,  and  can,  therefore  only  accuse.  But  the  ordinary  tribunals  would^ 
naturally  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an  accuser.  That  branch 
of  the  legislature  which  represents  the  people,  therefore  brings  the  charge 
before  the  other  branch  "— the  senate  here,  the  house  of  lords  in  England — 
"who  are  said  not  to  have  the  same  interests,  or  the  same  passions  as  tho 
popular  assembly."  (Rawle  on  the  Const.,  p.  198;  1  Bl.  Com.,  2S0.)  It  is  not 
itrlctly  true;  that  the  senators  have  not  an  equal  interest  with  the  reprosemt*- 
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g  278.  The  house  of  representatives  is  "properly 
intrusted  with  this  power  of  impeachment;  not  as  a 
legislative  body,  but  as  a  body  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  every  part 
thereof.  As  an  official  body,  they  are  nearer  the  people 
than  any  other.  They  feel  more*  quickly  the  effects  of 
maladministration ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  the  proper 
body  to  complain,  and  frame  an  accusation  against  the 
alleged  delinquent.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
body  composed  like  the  house,  of  members  from  all 
political  parties,  immediately  representing  the  various 
interests  of  the  people,  will  be  likely  to  accuse  a  high 
officer,  or  present  articles  of  impeachment  against  him, 
without  probable  cause.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  political  party,  from  mere  party  spirit  or  strife,  will 
corruptly  undertake  to  lay  their  hands  upon  a  faithful 
public  officer,  that  they  may  make  place  for  some 
partisan  favorite.  The  people  would  see  in  such  a  pro- 
cedure the  sure  destruction  of  all  governmental  security 
and  protection ;  and  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  hurl  from  power  such  partisan 
criminals,  and  put  better  men  in  their  places.  No  party 
will  undertake  to  impeach  a  high  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  the  evidence  of  criminality  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  warrant  a  conviction,  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  senators,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

g  279.  Experience  has  proved  that,  however  guilty  in 
the  exercise  of  the  trust  committed  to  him  the  official 
delinquent  may  be,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a 
conviction  on  the  trial  of  an  impeachment.  It  proves 
that  the  leading  men  of  the  political  party  to  which  the 
delinquent  belongs,  will  not  be  disposed  to  commence 
the  prosecution.  There  is  a  general  sentiment  that  the 
political  party  is  responsible  for  the  official  misconduct 
of  those  it  elects  to  office ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
disposition  in  the  party  to  apologize  for,  or  conceal  the 
delinquency,  rather  than  to  expose  or  punish  the  delin- 
quent. For  these  reasons,  impeachments  are  usually 
prosecuted  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  accused. 
Oonsequently,  the  political  friends  of  the  delinquent  are 
liable  to  be  influenced  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  prosecution,  and  to  defend  with  the  zeal  and  reck- 
lessness of  a  political  party,  on  trial  for  its  political  sins. 

ttvesln  the  fidelity  of  public  officers;  but  it  is  true  that  the  members  of  the 
senate  are  selected  from  a  senior  class  in  society ;  and  the  body  is  composed  of 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  eminent  In  native  and  acquire  ability;  men 
of  more  refinement  and  higher  culture,  than  those  generaUy  composing  the 
lioiifle. 
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Thas,  the  party  lines  may  be  closely  drawn,  and  the 
qnestton  of  guilt  or  innocence  be  determined  by  party 
discipline,  rather  than  by  the  evidence  submitted.  And 
it  is  seldom  that  either  party  can  command  the  consti- 
tutional majority  requisite  for  a  conviction.  But  even 
\7hen  the  requisite  party  majority  exists,  there  often  are 
men  of  either  party  who  may  be  subject  to  influences 
of  divers  kinds ;  and  the  friends  of  the  accused,  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary,  will  be  likely  to  find  the 
means  of  detaching  a  sufficient  number  from  the  side 
of  the  prosecution  to  prevent  conviction. 

S  280.  An  attempt  at  impeachment,  accompanied 
with  a  failure  to  convict,  is  disastrous  to  political  and 
public  morals.  The  evidence  may  disclose  official  mis- 
conduct ;  infideflity  to  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  the 
delinquent;  the  powers  committed  to  him,  to  be  exer- 
cised for  the  public  welfare,  perverted  to  corrupt 
individual  or  partisan  purposes;  thus  showing  reck- 
lessness, dishonesty  and  corruption.  Yet  the  trial  will 
be  likely  to  exhibit  a  great  political  party,  excusing  or 
conniving  at  such  official  misconduct ;  making  light  of 
it ;  palliating  it  as  not  uncommon  to  political  parties,  or 
official  incumbents ;  asserting,  in  efEbct,  that  strict  fidel- 
ity in  official  administration  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Then  comes  the  acquittal,  virtually  sanctioning  by  its 
judgment,  official  delinquency  and  party  corruption ; 
hceusing  those  in  office  to  be  dishonest  and  corrupt; 
encouraging  them  to  be  so,  by  the  respectability  of 
those  who  have  committed,  or  now  apologize  for  and 
excuse,  such  delinquency,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  solemn  tribunal  of  the 
state  or  nation.  The  tendency  and  result  in  such  case  is 
to  make  dishonesty  and  corruption  in  office  respectable, 
and  venality  the  spirit  and  rule  of  official  administra- 
tion ;  until,  finally,  the  people  cease  to  expect  or  require 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  governmental  authority. 

§  281.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  courts 
for  the  impeachment  of  high  officials  for  crimes  com- 
mitted against  society  by  the  abuse  of  official  powers, 
are  necessary.  And  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority 
to  provide  certain  and  just  means  for  bringing  official 
delinquents  to  a  speedy  accountability.  There  is  wisdom 
and  power  sufficient,  and  there  are  means  competent  to 
be  employed  under  the  sanction  of  legislative  authority. 
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to  hold  to  a  strict  accountability  every  official  incnm- 
bent.  The  mass  of  society  are  sufficiently  capable  and 
honest  to  know  the  necessity  for  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  require  of  them  the  exercise  of  such 
fidelity.  Let  honest,  earnest,  patriotic  men  take  charge 
of  the  primary  assemblies,  in  which  these  corrupt 
streams  of  maladministration  have  their  origin,  and 
which  are  now  usually  controlled  by  venal  and  designing 
politicians,  and  the  mischief  would  soon  be  remedied. 
The  remedy  should  be  applied  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  if 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  administration  of  the  public 
authority  is  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected. 

§  282.  A  member  of  the  house  is  elected  for  two 
years,  marking  the  period  of  congressional  duration. 
There  have  hitherto  been  two  sessions,  designated  as 
the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  particular  congress; 
and  whenever,  for  any  cause,  a  special  session  has 
been  called,  then  a  third  session  has  been  held.  The 
organization  at  the  first  session  continues  through  the 
succeeding  ones ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  there  may 
be  several  sessions  of  a  particular  congress,  there  is  but 
one  organization  of  it.  The  term  of  two  years  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon  as  the  proper  period  of  con- 
gressional duration.  A  less  period  than  two  years 
would  have  been  too  short  for  maturing  many  important 
measures  in  respect  to  which  legislation  is  required; 
and  as  each  successive  congress  is  composed,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  new  and  inexperienced  members,  the  labors 
of  a  prior  congress  could  not  readily  be  continued  in 
the  succeeding  one,  without  involving  a  repetition  of 
their  former  labors.  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the 
ability  of  a  new  member,  experience  is  necessary  to 
make  him  a  practical  and  ready  legislator.  Two  years 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  one  so  fomiliar  with  the 
routine  of  legislative  duties  as  to  constitute  him  a  prac- 
tical legislator ;  and  it  is  generally  bad  policy  for  the 
people  to  exchange  a  faithful  and  experienced  represent- 
ative for  an  inexperienced  one. 

g  283.  It  should  be  the  object  of  every  constitutional 
government  to  secure  men  to  administer  in  its  several 
departments,  who  possess  wisdom  to  discern,  and  virtue 
to  pursue,  the  common  good  of  society.  And  it  should 
provide  every  safeguard  against  a  departure  from  these 
principles,  so  that  fidelity  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  authority  would  be  secured.     Therefore,  great 
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care  should  be  observed  in  selecting  men  of  ability, 
intelligence  and  integrity  to  represent  the  people  in  the 
house ;  and  by  limiting  their  term  of  office  to  two  years, 
they  are  held  to  an  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  But 
should  a  representative  by  his  ability  and  fidelity,  serve 
faithfully  his  constituents,  it  would  be  wise  and  just  on 
their  part,  to  elect  him  for  a  second,  or  even  for  many 
succeeding  terms.  For  while  he  continues  faithful  to 
the  trusts  committed  to  him  the  longer  he  serves,  the  ' 
more  experience  and  practical  ability  will  he  acquire ; 
and,  consequently,  the  more  efficient  will  he  be  in  the 
service  of  his  constituents.  It  is  bad  policy  for  the  i>eople 
to  exchange  a  faithful  and  experienced  representative 
for  an  untried  one,  whatever  may  be  his  pretensions  or 
promise.  Prudent  men  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  afifairs,  are  never  guilty  of  such  folly.  In  demo- 
cratic countries,  no  man  has  any  personal  claims  for 
office;  and  whoever  sets  up  such  claim,  evinces  an 
intention  to  serve  himself,  rather  than  to  serve  the 
public ;  and  upon  every  principle  of  prudent  precaution 
his  claims  should  be  discarded. 

S  284.  It  is  better,  however,  that  the  term  of  office 
of  a  member  of  the  house  should  be  limited  to  two 
years,  than  to  continue  longer;  and  then,  if  the  member 
proves  to  be  faithful  and  efficient,  to  reelect  him  for  a 
second  term.  In  this  way  immediate  responsibility  is 
secured,  together  with  the  benefits  of  an  experience 
incident  to  a  longer  term.  The  people  would  generally 
adopt  this  practice,  were  they  not  iDfiuenced  to  the  con- 
trary by  a  class  of  ambitious  men,  who  are  constantly 
setting  up  claims  for  office,  and  insisting  that  their  turn 
to  serve  the  people  is  at  hand.  The  cry  of  rotation  in 
office  is  often  uttered  by  those  who  are  impatient  to 
plunder  the  public ;  and  when  no  other  reason  can  be 
asigned  why  an  official  incumbent  should  be  dismissed 
than  that  he  has  been  in  office  a  long  time,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  the  common  welfare  requires  that  he  should 
be  continued.  For  if  his  administration  has  been  so 
faithful  that  no  fault  can  be  found,  he  is  the  man  of  all 
others  to  continue ;  and  had  it  not  been  sor  one  anxious 
to  displace  him  would  be  likely  to  discover  it,  and 
allege  it  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  dismissed. 
*  g  285.  Too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  given  by 
the  people  to  this  subject.  To  secure  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  representative,  there  should  be  short 
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terms  of  office.  To  encourage  fidelity  and  secnre 
efficiency  in  the  discbarge  of  its  duties,  those  who 
have  been  faithful,  aud  have  evinced  the  proper  and 
necessary  ability,  should  be  continued  by  reelections; 
and,  as  a  general  principle,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  public  welfare  demands  no  change  while  the  incum- 
bent is  competent  and  faithful  to  his  official  trusts. 
Nothing  tends  more  directly  to  drive  honest  and  faithful 
men  from  the  field  of  political  administration,  than  to 
*  be  obliged  to  come  into  competition  with  designing  and 
dishonest  demagogues,  and  to  deal  with  office  as  though 
it  were  a  political  bone  to  be  seized  by  himgry  dogs 
starving  for  official  pap.  When,  to  obtain  a  nomination 
for  an  office,  or  an  election,  money  must  be  spent  by  the 
candidate  to  buy  up  the  influence  of  professional  wire- 
workers,  or  to  corrupt  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  men 
of  real  virtue  and  integrity  of  character  will  seldom  be 
found  to  bo  candidates  for  office ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
tricky,  dishonest  and  corrupt  will  be  likely  to  bear  sway 
in  the  political  arena ;  at  least,  such  will  be  the  ten- 
dency ;  the  people  will  be  swindled,  and  the  public 
welfare  betrayed. 

§286.  The  continuance  of  the  official  term  of  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  should  be  of  longer  duration  than  that 
of  a  member  of  a  state  assembly.  A  member  of  con- 
gress is  required  to  become  familiar  with  subjects  of 
international  administration  in  respect  to  commercial 
intercourse,  etc.  He  is  also  to  legislate,  touching  public 
interests  affecting  all  the  states ;  while  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  is  only  required  to  be  familiar  with 
the  habits,  manners,  institutions,  occupations  and  laws 
of  his  own  state,  to  qualify  him  generally  for  a  state 
legislator.  In  a  single  state,  the  pursuits  and  occupa^ 
tions  of  the  people  are  more  homogeneous  and  uniform ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  less  difficult  to  ascertain  and 
understand  the  legislation  required  to  foster  and  protect 
them ;  and,  beside,  the  people  of  a  single  state  are  more 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  their  domestic  adminis- 
tration, because  more  immediately  connected  with  them 
in  their  daily  application  to  the  common  pursuits. 
From  divers  considerations  of  this  character,  it  is  appdir 
rent  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  official  term  of  a 
member  of  the  house  of  congress  of  longer  duration 
than  that  of  a  member  of  the  corresponding  branch  in 
the  state  legislature. 
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.§  287.  A  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  is 
required,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  state  from  which  he  is  chosen.  The  constitution 
does  not  determine  the  length  of  time  he  must  have 
resided  in  the  state  prior  to  the  election,  nor  in  what 
particular  part  of  the  state  he  should  reside.  These 
questions  are  left  to  the  determination  of  the  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  congress  may,  by  law, 
determine  these  questions,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that 
the  general  welfare  requires  them  to  do  so.  But  as  the 
member  is  to  represent  the  people  of  his  particular  state 
in  the  congress,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  democratic 
principles  to  permit  the  people  of  the  several  states  to 
adjust  these  questions  according  to  their  best  judgment. 
It  would  be  wise  to  require  that  the  member  should 
have  resided  in  the  state  long  enough  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  interests  and  views  of  his  particular 
constituency ;  and  that  he  should  be  so  located  as  to  be 
likely  to  understand  their  requirements,  and  to  feel  his 
responsibility  to  them.  But  the  question  of  particular 
location  should  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  the  district  selecting  a  member.  It  may  happen  that 
the  roan  best  suited  to  represent  them  resides  in  some 
other  district  of  the  state;  in  which  case  they  should  be 
permitted  to  return  him  as  their  member.  And  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  good  men,  whose  services  are 
required  by  the  public,  reside  in  districts  adverse  to 
them  in  politics ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  sent  to  congress 
only  by  the  suffrages  of  some  other  district.  In  such 
cases,  the  people  should  be  permitted  to  select  such, 
without  regajrd  to  the  particular  district  in  which  they 
reside,  because  they  would  thus  best  represent  the 
popular  interests,  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

18 
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OHAPTEE  Vin. 

THE  LEGISLATUBB — THE  SENATE. 

S  288.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  is  comiK>sed 
of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator  is  entitled 
to  one  vote.  The  constitution  provides  for  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  senators  into  three  classes,  in  respect 
to  the  time  when  the  official  term  shall  commence,  and, 
consequently,  when  the  same  shall  expire.  It  declares 
that, '* immediately  after  they" — the  senators — "shall 
be  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  of  the 
second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and 
of  the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year."  ^ 
By  this  provision  the  senate  is  made  a  continuous  body; 
and  is,  in  this  respect,  likewise,  unlike  the  house,  which 
continues  but  for  two  years,  when  a  new  body  is  required 
to  be  organized. 

S  289.  In  the  constitution  of  the  senate  as  a  political 
body,  two  features  are  particularly  prominent.  First,  it 
is  not  a  representative  body.  Second,  it  is  a  continu- 
ing or  perpetual  body,  intrusted  with  some  duties  not 
strictly  legislative,  although  it  constitut'CS  one  branch 
of  the  legislature.  By  not  being  a  representative  body, 
is  meant,  the  senate  does  not  represent  a  popular  con- 
stituency. It  is  claimed,  however,  that  it  represents  the 
sUites  in  their  political  or  organic  existence ;  and  that 
thus,  through  the  senate,  a  quasi  confederation  of  the 
states  exist  as  a  part  of  the  general  government.  And 
an  attempt  to  sustain  this  view  is  made  by  appealing  to 
the  discussions  in  the  convention  which  framed,  and  the 

i  At  the  first  session  of  congress  nnder  the  constitution,  the  division  of  the 
senators  into  three  classes  was  made  in  the  manner  following :  The  senators 
present  wore  divided  into  three  classes  by  name,  the  first  consLsting  of  six,  the 
second  of  seven,  and  the  third  of  six.  Three  papers  of  equal  size,  numbered 
one,  two  and  three,  were  by  the  secretary  rollea  up  and  pnt  into  a  box,  and 
drawn  by  a  committee  of  three  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose,  in  behalf  of  the 
respective  classes  in  which  each  of  them  was*  placed ;  and  the  classes  were  to 
vacate  their  seats  in  the  senate  according  to  the  order  of  the  numbers  drawn 
for  them,  beginning  with  number  one.  It  was  also  provided,  that  when  sena- 
tors should  take  their  seats  from  states  which  had  not  then  appointed  senators, 
they  should  be  placed  by  lot  in  the  foregoing  classes,  but  In  such  a  manner  as 
should  keep  the  classes  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  (Journals  of  Senate,  15tli 
May,  1789,  pp.  23, 26.)  In  arranging  the  original  classes,  care  was  taken  that 
both  senators  from  the  same  state  should  not  be  in  the  same  class,  so  that  there 
never  should  be  a  vacancy  at  the  same  time  of  the  seats  of  both  senators. 
(Story's  Ck)m.  on  Const.,  {  720.) 
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several  conventions  which  adopted,  the  constitution. 
It  is  not  denied  that  there  were  those  who  advocated 
this  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  upon  the 
ground  tliat  the  senators  were  the  representatives  of 
the  states,  as  political  bodies;  and  that  the  security 
of  the  smaller  states  demanded  an  equal  representation 
with  the  larger  ones,  in  the  senate ;  and  they  insisted 
upon  such  representation  of  the  states.  But  such  is  not 
the  principle  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  senate, 
as  a  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  or  as  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  states. 

S  290.  The  senators  are  not  the  representatives  of  the 
states  as  political  institutions;  nor  are  they  in  any 
essential  particular  the  especial  guardians  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  states  against  the  possible  encroachments 
of  the  general  government.  In  that  respect  they  have 
no  duty  to  perform  not  common  to  the  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives ;  and  it  is  no  more  the  duty  of 
the  senator  to  see  to  it  that  the  general  government, 
in  the  administration  of  the  powers  committed  to  its 
exercise,  keeps  strictly  within  its  constitutional  limits, 
than  it  is  the  duty  of  the  representative.  Both  are 
sworn  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  in 
the  exercise  of  their  official  trusts,  and  each  are  equally 
bound  to  do  so. 

S  291.  At  the  time  the  general  government  was  insti- 
tuted, the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  represented 
in  their  political  discussions,  felt  the  need  of  a  national 
government,  to  be  intrusted  with  authority  to  administer 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
nation.  It  was  the  almost  universal  conviction  that 
the  states,  as  political  institutions,  could  not  be  intrusted 
with  such  administration.  But  there  were  serious  appre- 
hensions lest  a  great  central  government  might  be 
formed,  and  all  governmental  authority  be  consolidated 
in  it,  by  means  of  which  the  state  institutions  might 
become  absorbed,  and  the  people  be  deprived  of  control 
in  the  administration  of  their  local  and  domestic  affairs. 
There  were,  likewise,  apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
others  lest  the  people,  jealous  of  power  not  within  their 
immediate  control,  and  fearing  the  influence  and  oppres- 
sions of  a  strong  government,  like  the  one  from  which 
they  had  just  emancipated  themselves,  should  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  destroy  the  national  unity  by  state 
division  and  disintegration.  Their  discussions  show  the 
{presence  of  these  two  classes  in  the  federal  and  state 
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conventions.  The  one  party  was  accused  of  being  in 
favor  of  a  consolidation  of  all  antUority  in  the  general 
government,  to  the  destruction  of  the  states ;  the  other 
was  accused  of  adhering  to  the  rights  of  the  several 
states,  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 

S  292.  This  difference  of  opinion  was  natural.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  adopting  the  one  or  the  other  was 
problematical ;  for  they  were  unaided  by  any  historical 
parallel.  Here  were  people  —  citizens  of  thirteen  inde- 
pendent states,  consolidated  into  one  nation  by  a  united 
and  successful  effort  at  establishing  their  common  inde- 
pendence. They  were  a  nation  ;  but  to  continue  such,  it 
was  necessary  to  institute  a  national  government.  That 
necessity  was  immediate  and  imperative.  And  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  instituted  must  be  supreme  in  the  exercise 
of  its  authority,  or  it  could  not  secure  the  existence, 
maintain  the  independence,  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  To  make  it,  in  its  administration,  dependent 
upon  the  diverse,  and  perhaps  adverse  wills  of  others, 
was  to  deprive  it  of  the  exercise  of  that  authority 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  a  government  administering  for  a  sovereign  nation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  already  living 
under  st^te  governments,  instituted  and  administered 
by  themselves.  These  governments  were  intrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  as  was  uecessjiry  for  the 
administration  of  their  local  and  domestic  affaii*s,  and  it 
was  clear  that  no  other  government  more  general  in  its 
administration,  could  possibly  administer  so  well,  and 
secure  to  each  citizen  such  exact  justice.  And,  while 
they  admitted  the  necessity  for  a  government  to  admin- 
ister in  national  affairs,  and  were  anxious  to  devise  one 
that  could  do  so  without  danger  to  the  states,  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved  was — how  can  such  a  government 
be  instituted?  and  what  must  be  its  constitutional 
structure  ? 

§  293.  The  advocates  of  a  strong  national  government 
were  not  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  states,  within  a  sphere  of  authority 
that  would  not  endanger  the  necessary  efficiency  of 
the  government  required  for  the  stability,  dignity 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Nor  were  the  advocates 
of  the  continued  independence  and  authority  of  the 
state  governments  hostile  to  the  institution  of  a 
national  government,  upon  a  basis  that  would  not 
endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people,  secured  by  their 
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own  administration  of  the  state  governments.  They 
were  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  ascertain  some 
means  of  establishing  a  general  government  for  the 
nation,  which,  while  it  would  be  most  efficient  in  admin- 
istering the  authority  of  the  nation  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  its  security  and  welfare,  would  at  the  same 
time  be  so  limited,  as  to  have  no  power  to  encroach  upon 
the  people  of  the  states  in  the  administration  of  their 
local  and  domestic  affairs.  And  in  all  discussions  of 
these  questions  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  with  the 
founders  of  the  American  governments  the  great  desid- 
eratum was,  to  ascertain  a  mode  in  which  the  principles 
of  self-government  might  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
administration  of  national  and  state  interests. 

S  294.  The  founders  of  these  governments  were 
embarrassed  in  attempting  to  establish  a  system  of 
national  and  state  administration,  by  confounding  the 
authority  of  the  government  with  the  authority  of 
the  people  instituting  it  And  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  them  in  finding  a  true  theory  of  administration, 
arose  out  of  the  evident  incompatibility  between  two 
governments  over  the  same  territory,  embracing  the 
same  subjects,  being  each  sovereign  and  absoluto  in 
their  authority.  The  feeling  was,  that  both  could  not 
be  sovereign;  that  one  must  be  inferior  to  the  other; 
or,  at  least,  one  must  have  a  check  upon  the  other,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  prei^ent  encroachments  upon  its  rights. 
Tet  to  make  the  general  government  supreme,  was  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  states ;  to  make  the 
states  sovereign,  was  to  cripple  and  ultimately  paralyze 
the  nation.  These  difficuties  were  inevitable,  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  there  were  two  sources  of  authority  in 
the  general  and  state  governments.  If  there  were  two 
sovereignties  to  be  administered  over  the  same  people 
and  within  the  same  territorial  limits,  the  difficulties 
were  insuperable.  They  perceived  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  revolution,  that  the  authority  to  be 
administered  by  the  government  is  the  authority  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  government  has  no  authority  of  its 
own ;  but  they  had  not  carefully  applied  it  in  detail, 
in  the  institution  and  administration  of  government 
The  minds  of  American  statesmen  had  been  occupied 
more  with  vindicating  their  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  than  in  theorizing  upon  the 
best  form  bf  actualizing  their  principles  in  the  stnicture 
of  a  national  government    After  they  had  established 
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their  independence,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to 
institute  a  government  to  perpetuate  it,  their  attention 
was  then  turned  to  this  subject;  and  the  foregoing 
views  represent  their  first  impressions. 

S  295.  But  the  fear  lest  the  general  government 
would,  if  supreme  and  unchecked  by  the  states,  encroach 
upon  stat6  authority  and  state  rights,  ceased,  when 
it  was  remembered,  that  the  same  people  by  whose 
authority  the  general  government  was  to  be  instituted 
and  to  be  administered,  were  also  citizens  of  the 
states,  and  equally  interested  in  maintaining  state 
administration  ;  and  the  like  fear  lest  the  states  should 
usurp  national  authority,  was  perceived  to  be  without 
foundation,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  citizens 
were,  likewise,  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  equally 
interested  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  general 
government.  When,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  state  and  national  citizens  were  one  and 
the  same ;  that  their  general  and  local  interests  centered 
in  the  same  individuals ;  that  the  national  citizen  was 
likewise  a  state  citizen,  and  vice  versa,  the  fear  lest  the 
citizen  of  the  nation  should  turn  upon  himself,  as 
the  citizen  of  a  state,  and  rob  or  destroy  himself,  seemed 
absurd ;  and,  therefore,  the  fear  of  centralization  of 
power  on  the  one  hand,  or  diffusion  of  it  among  the 
states  on  the  other,  ceased ;  and  thus  the  people  were 
enabled  to  establish  a  general  government  upon  the 
true  democratic  theory.  Such  were  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution. 

S  296.  Tiie  compromises  of  the  constitution,  so  called, 
consisted  in  harmonizing  the  views  of  those  entertaining 
these  opposite  opinions,  and  in  their  agreement  upon  a 
plan  of  government  in  accordance  with  the  democratic 
theory  enunciated  by  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  — 
the  theory  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  govern- 
mental authority — that  governments  are  instituted  by 
the  people  for  the  administration  of  their  authority — ^ 
that  there  is  but  one  source  of  authority  to  be  adminis- 
tered, either  by  the  general  or  state  governments, 
although  there  may  be  several  distinct  administrations. 
In  short,  by  compromises  is  meant,  one  party  renounced 
consolidation  on  the  one  hand ;  the  other,  national 
disintegration;  and  both  united  in  i)roviding  for  the 
administration  of  public  authority,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  general  and  state  governments,  allotting 
to  each  the  exact  sphere  in  which  it  was  to  administer. 
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To  the  general  government  was  committed  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  nation's  authority  in  relation  to  subjects 
pertaining  to  its  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 
To  the  state  governments  was  commttted  the  exercise 
of  whatever  authority  remained  essential  to  the  internal 
administration  in  respect  to  local  and  domestic  interests. 
And  whatever  was  not  committed  to  either,  remained 
with  the  people,  to  be  exercised  by  them  whenever 
occasion  might  make  it  necessary. 

5  297.  When  it  is  remembered  that  government  as  a 
corporate  institution,  belongs  to  the  people,  and  is  an- 
instrument  of  administration  merely,  and  can  exercise 
no  authority  not  intrusted  to  it,  and  can  exercise  the 
powers  delegated  only  for  the  purposes  prescribed,  it 
does  not  become  a  very  complex  question  to  assign  to 
it  the  true  sphere  of  its  duties  and  action.  When  the 
sovereign  authority  to  be  administered  is  distinguished 
from  the  authority  of  the  administrator ;  that  is,  when 
the  authority  of  the  creature  is  distinguished  from  the 
authority  of  the  creator,  there  will  be  less  liability  to 
err  in  treating  upon  the  authority  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  general  government  of  the  nation  as 
instituted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  but  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  for  administering 
its  authority  in  the  manner  prescribed.  For  any  other 
purpose,  it  has  no  rights,  interests,  authority  or  exist- 
ence. Let  not  the  people  be  deceived,  then,  by  speaking 
of  the  general  government  as  though  it  were  an  entity 
aside  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted.  It 
is  the  same,  also,  in  respect  to  the  state  governments. 
They  are  merely  corporate  institutions,  created  to  be 
used  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  their  domestic  interests.  For  any  other 
purpose,  they  have  no  rights,  interests,  authority,  or 
even  existence.  Therefore,  let  no  one  be  deceived  by 
supposing  them  to  l)e  institutions  having  an  existence 
and  authority,  independent  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created.  State  rights  and  state  authority  can 
mean  nothing  other  than  the  rights  and  authority  of 
the  people  of  the  states ;  or  the  authority  intrusted  to  the 
exercise  of  these  local  institutions.  Therefore,  when  it 
is  said,  the  senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  states  as  political  institutions,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  senate  represents  the  wisdom, 
discretion,  prudence,  foresight  and  dignity  of  tke  people 
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collectively,  as  a  check  upon  the  indiscretioDt  impube, 
haste  and  want  of  foresight,  in  the  individual  masses ; 
otherwise,  it  means  nothing. 

§  298.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  senate  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  government,  represents  the  states 
therein,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  they 
are  represented  by  the  house  of  representatives,  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  senate  represents  the  collective 
wisdom,  virtue,  prudence,  foresight  and  dignity  of  the 
state,  as  distinguished  from  that  individual  interest, 
feeling,  impulse  and  indiscretion,  which  is  more  immedi- 
ately represented  by  the  members  of  the  house,  coming, 
as  they  do,  from  the  immediate  presence  of  a  popular 
constituency.  The  senator  certainly  does  not  represent 
the  state  or  its  interests,  as  separate  from  the  people 
and  their  interests;  that  is,  he  does  not  represent  the 
institution  called  a  state  government  in  resi>ect  to  in- 
tet*ests,  rights,  authority  and  existence,  separate  from  the 
people,  because  the  state  has  no  such  interest,  rights  or 
existence  to  be  represented  in  the  general  government, 
or  elsewhere.  ^ 

§  299.  It  was  the  manifest  design  of  the  people  in 
dividing  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
into  two  distinct  branches,  and  in  giving  to  the  senate 
a  constitution  distinct  and  dissimilar  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  give  to  the 
senate  the  character  and  influence  in  the  exercise  of 
governmentiil  authority,  which  would  naturally  attach 
to  a  body  thus  selected  and  constituted.  The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  equally  represented  in  the  house;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  represented  at  all  in  the  senate. 
That  body  was,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  insti- 

1  In  speaklnsr  upon  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Geny 
■aid,  **  the  evils  we  experience  flow  from  the  excess  of  democracy."  (5  LIpp. 
£11.  £>eb.,  136.)  Mr.  Mason  thought  the  house  of  representatives  ought  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and  be  made  the  grand  depository  of  the  democratio 

frlnclple  of  the  government.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  to  be  our  house  of  commons, 
t  ought  to  know  and  sympathize  with  every  part  of  the  community,  and 
ousht,  therefore,  to  be  taken  trom.  the  different  plbrts  of  the  republic.  (Id.)  Mr. 
Wilson  advocated  the  same  doctrine.  Mr.  Madison  considered  the  p<^iiUur 
election  of  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature  as  essential  to  every  plan  of 
tree  government.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  policy  of  refining  the  popular 
appointments  by  successive- filtratlons,  but  thought  It  miglit  be  pushed  too  fiar. 
He  wished  the  expedient  to  be  resorted  to  only  In  the  appointment  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature,  &c  (Madison's  rapers,  5  Llpp.  EIL  Deb.,  pp. 
186, 137.)  Mr.  Dickinson  thought  It  essential  that  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
should  be  drawn  Immediately  from  the  people,  and  that  the  other  should  be 
elected  by  the  state  legislatures ;  that  in  the  formation  of  the  senate,  it  ought 
to  be  carried  through  such  a  refining  process  as  would  assimilate  It  as  nearly 
as  might  be  te  the  house  of  lords  in  England.  Mr.  Pierce  was  for  an  election 
bv  the  people  as  to  the  first  branch,  and  by  the  states  as  to  the  second  branch. 
Mr.  Read  thought  there  was  too  much  attachment  betrayed  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments. He  thought  we  must  look  beyond  their  continuance:  that  the 
national  government  must  soon  swallow  them  up.  Mr.  Wilson  saw  no  incom- 
patibility between  the  national  and  state  governments,  provided  the  latter 
were  restrained  to  certain  local  purposes,  ioo,  (Id.,  pp.  163,  IAL) 
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tnted  to  aid  the  nation  by  the  exercise  of  a  jadgment, 
pnidence,  foresight  and  wisdom  not  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  body  of  men  elected  by  a  local  i>opular 
6onstitoeucy.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  Commit  the  selec- 
tion of  senators  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
because,  it  was  argued,  the  legislatures  will  select  their 
candidates  from  a  class  of  men  of  higher  standing,  and 
better  educated,  than  will  the  masses,  if  the  selection  be 
committed  to  them.  When  the  legislature,  representing 
the  collected  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth, 
select  men  to  represent  that  wisdom  and  dignity  in  the 
senate  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will 
select  those  who  are  below  its  estimated  standard  of 
ability  and  dignity  suited  to  represent  such  body,  but  on 
tbe  contrary,  that  it  will  take  care  to  select  from  a 
class  of  men  the  most  talented  and  distinguished  in  the 
state,  to  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  highest  deliberative  body  in  the  nation. 
And  this  anticipation  of  the  fathers  has  hitherto  been 
realized ;  for  it  is  safe  and  just  to  affirm  of  the  United 
States  senate,  that,  as  a  deliberative  body,  it  has  never 
been  excelled  in  point  of  intelligence,  ability  and  dignity, 
by  any  other  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

*  g  300.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  structure  of  the 
general  government  contemplated  one  partly  federal 
and  partly  national.  If  by  federal  is  meant  that  the 
state  governments  as  political  institutions,  are  repre- 
sented in,  or  can  exercise  any  authority  over,  the  general 
government,  or  that  they  have  any  authority  of  their 
own  to  exercise  in  respect  to  the  general  government, 
the  proposition  is  denied.  The  argument  that  the  people 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  state  governments,  as 
sovereign  and  independent  in  respect  to  each  other,  and 
that  they  continued  them,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the 
quasi  federal  theory.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  had  sovereign  authority  to  establish  for 
themselves  such  government,  and  to  authorize  it  to 
exercise  such  powers  as  they  thought  proper,  independ- 
ent of  the  existence  of  state  governments.  And  they 
likewise  had  authority  to  take  from  these  state  institu- 
tions the  exercise  of  any  or  all  powers,  and  to  confer  the 
same  upon  tbe  general  government ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  do  so,  proves  that  they  did  not  deem  it 
expedient;  not  that  they  did  not  possess  the  authority. 
The  same  authority  which  instituted  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  conferred  upon  it  the  powers  enumerated  in 

19 
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tbe  national  constitution,  could  havo  conferred  upon  it 
all  other  governmental  authority  to  tbe  destruction  of 
state  jurisdiction.  But  the  people  deemed  it  best  to 
institute  the  general  government  and  confer  on  it  the 
exercise  of  such  public  authority  as  was  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  security  and  welfare  of 
the  people  as  a  nation ;  and  to  commit  the  exercise  of  the 
residue  of  their  authority,  so  far  as  the  same  was  neces- 
sary for  domestic  purposes,  to  the  local  administration 
af  the  states.  But  in  doing  this,  there  was  no  acknowl- 
edgment, either  expressly  or  by  implicatiou,  that  tbe 
states,  as  mch,  had  any  original  inherent  sovereignty, 
or  were  in  any  manner,  as  political  institutions,  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  administration  of  tbe  general  government ; 
nor  did  they,  in  fact,  give  them  away.  New  York  as  a 
state  government  is  unrepresented  at  Washington,  while 
New  York  as  a  people  or  part  of  the  nation,  is  fully  rep- 
resented there.^ 

g  301.  The  argument  entitled  to  the  greatest  consider- 
ation in  favor  of  giving  to  state  legislatures  authority 
to  choose  their  own  senators  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
had  reference  to  the  inevitable  character  of  a  body  thus 
selected  and  constituted.  There  were  duties  to  be 
devolved  upon  that  body  which  required  that  the  mem- 
bers thereof  should  be  men  of  great  wisdom,  experience, 
discretion,  judgment  and  dignity.  These  qualifications 
were  of  more  importance  to  the  people  than  that  the 
members  should  come  from  any  particular  district  or 
state.  The  duties  to  be  performed  by  that  body  had 
respect  to  no  particular  locality  within  the  nation.  As 
a  branch  of  the  legislature  they  were  to  supervise  the 

1  Says  Story  (Com.  on  Const.,  g  698) :  "  In  the  flrst  place  the  very  structnre  of 
th6  general  government  contemplated  one  partly  federal  and  partly  national. 
It  not  only  recognissed  the  existence  of  the  state  governments,  but  perpetuated 
them,  leaving  them  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  giving  to  the  general  government  a  few  powers.  The  general 
government  was,  therefore,  upon  the  acknowledged  basis,  one  of  limited 
and  clrcumacrlbed  powers;  the  states  were  to  possess  the  residuary  powers." 
What  does  all  this  prove  in  favor  of  the  federative  theory  ?  The  people  of  the 
nation  having  sovereign  authority,  in  virtue  of  their  existence  as  such,  to 
create  such  institutions  for  administrative  purposes  as  they  deem  best,  create 
a  national  government,  and  confer  on  it  Jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertain* 
Ing  to  the  external  administration  of  national  authority,  and  also  over  such 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Internal  administration,  as  local  institutions  were 
not  competent  to  administer ;  but  in  respect  to  such  other  matters  of  internal 
administration  as  pertain  to  the  local  and  domestic  interests  of  the  people, 
the  nation  leaves  them  to  the  administration  of  the  state  governments,  assert- 
ing, however,  its  authority  over  the  whole  subject.  Now,  where  is  to  be  found 
the  recognition  of  state  sovereignty,  or  state  authority  even,  as  independent 
of  the  nation?  The  idea  that  the  states,  as  independent  sovereignties,  were 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
leads  to  constant  error.  The  people  of  the  states  in  respect  to  popular  rights 
and  interests  were  represented :  what  was  there  in  the  government.  Independ- 
ent of  the  people,that  required  to  be  represented  In  the  general  government? 
and  how,  practically,  are  the  states  politically  repreaentea  by  the  United  States 
■enatortr 
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action  of  the  honse,  and  bring  to  the  test  of  snperior 
wisdom,  great  experience  and  calm  judgment,  the  pro- 
posed enactments  of  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
senate  was  to  constitute  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  nation 
for  trying  impeachments ;  it  was  to  be  associated  with 
the  president  in  making  treaties  with  foreign  nations ; 
also  in  appointing  embassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls;  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  other 
officers.  For  these  reasons  it  was  deemed  important  to 
secure,  as  members  of  that  body,  the  best  men  the 
nation  could  produce.  Therefore,  the  selection  of  them 
was  committed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  se\^ral  states, 
rather  than  to  a  popular  constituency.  And  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  state  legislatures,  in  selecting 
men  for  senators  of  the  United  States,  have  usually 
sought  them  among  those  who,  as  a  class,  stood  highest 
iu  the  state  for  ability,  intelligence,  culture,  refinement, 
worth  and  dignity ;  and  the  character  of  the  senate  thus 
composed  is  such,  that  the  bestowal  of  its  office  confers 
the  highest  honor  upon  the  person  receiving  it.^ 

§  302.  He  only  can  be  deemed  an  honest  and  patriotic 
citizen  who  seeks  the  highest  good  of  his  country  by  the 
employment  of  every  means  in  his  power  essential  to 
that  end.  Observation  and  reflection  teach  that  there 
are  duties  to  be  performed,  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  which  require,  in  their  performance,  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  mind;  qualities 
which  can  be  found  only  in  a  class  of  men,  fitted  by 
natural  endowment,  and  by  the  discipline  of  a  liberal 
education  and  long  practice.  The  relations  of  society 
to  the  individual  members  thereof,  impose  duties  of  this 
character  upon  every  government,  whether  popular, 
aristocratic,  or  monarchical.  The  good  of  society 
requires  wise  legislation  to  adjust  and  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  to  the  numerous  transactions  of  men,  in 

1  **The  scheme  of  an  election  by  the  legislature  Anally  prevailed  by  a  nnani- 
mona  vote.  The  reasoning  by  which  thii  mode  of  appointment  was  supported 
does  not  appear  at  large  In  any  contemporary  debate.  But  it  may  be  gaihered 
Crom  the  imperfect  lights  left  us,  that  the  main  grounds  were  that  It  would 
Immediately  connect  the  state  governments  with  the  national  government, 
and  thus  harmonize  the  whole  into  one  universal  system."  (Story's  Com.  on 
Const.,  H  703, 704.)  It  is  admitted  that  remarks  of  that  character  were  made  by 
tome  or  the  members,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  have  been 
Influenced  by  them;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  state  governments  are  connected 
with  the  general  government  through  the  senator  elected  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. For  example,  in  what  respect  is  the  governor,  as  the  chief  executive  of 
the  state,  connected  with  the  general  government  through  the  senator  elect? 
In  what  respect  is  the  legislature  of  the  state  connected  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment through  the  senator  elected  by  it?  or  iu  wiiat  respect  is  the  Judiciary 
of  the  state  thus  connected  with  the  general  government?  If  neither  the 
executive,  legislative  or  Judicial  departments  of  the  state  are  connected  with 
the  general  government  through  the  United  States  senator,  then  in  what 
respect  is  the  government  itself  thus  connected? 
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the  inflnitade  of  their  relations  to,  and  bearings  npoii» 
each  other.  The  wisest  and  best  cannot  always  fore^ 
judge  the  evil  results  which  measures,  apparently 
Innocent  and  simple,  will  produce  if  improperly  impost 
upon  society  as  law.  Therefore,  every  government 
approximating  to  a  democracy,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  provide,  as  £a,r  as  possible,  for  the  presence  of  this 
wisdom  and  discreet  judgment,  both  in  a  branch  of  its 
legislature  and  on  the  bench.  The  principles  of  popular 
representation  do  not  apply  to  either  the  senate,  which 
is  a  quasi  judicial  body,  nor  to  the  bench.  The  judge 
upon  the  Itench  is  required  to  know  the  law  as  obliga^ 
tory  upon  all ;  and  to  ascertain  the  facts  requiring  its 
application ;  and  then,  honestly  to  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law  upon  the  facts  as  ascertained.  He  is 
to  represent  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  neither 
town,  county,  or  state,  except  in  the  character  of  impar- 
tial justice;  blind  to  every  consideration  except  the 
wise  and  just  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  him.  He  is  not  to  know  whether  the 
subject  of  his  judgment  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool ;  a 
saint  or  a  sinner;  a  rich  man  or  poor;  dignified  or 
mean  ;  black  or  white,  constituent  or  stranger.  Be  he 
who  or  what  he  may,  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  declare 
the  law  as  applicable  to  the  facts  is  the  same.  With 
what  propriety,  then,  can  a  judge  have  a  constituency  ? 
What  can  he  do  for  them  as  their  representative  ?  what 
rights  can  he  recognize  in  them,  and  award  to  them, 
that  a  judge  not  a  representative  is  not  bound  to 
recognize  and  award?  As  a  judge,  is  he  to  feel  the 
presence  of  the  people  on  the  bench?  Is  he  to  be 
swerved  from  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  by 
their  influence  or  clamor  ?  Is  he  to  remember  that  he 
owes  his  oflicial  position  to  their  suffrage  ?  If  so,  by 
every  principle  sacred  to  justice,  he  is  unfit  to  be  a 
judge ;  he  deserves  to  be  impeached,  and  be  sent  back 
to  the  political  arena  from  whence  he  came.  The  people 
are  their  own  worst  enemies  when  they  put  politicians 
on  the  bench.  They  subvert  their  own  liberties,  and 
deprive  themselves  of  the  administration  of  exact  jus- 
tice, when  they  adopt  a  mode  of  selecting  judges 
which,  from  its  nature,  will  not  secure  tbe  wisest  and 
best  men  the  profession  can  produce;  which,  from  its 
nature,  will  put  upon  the  bench  men  of  quick  sense  to 
snuff  tbe  popular  breeze,  and  to  trim  their  judicial  sails 
to  catch  its  favor. 
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S  303.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  tVb  selection 
of  senators  of  the  United  States.  The  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  large»  as  well  as  that  of  every  citizen,  requires 
that  the  senate  of  the  United  States  be  composed  of 
men,  who,  from  age,  experience,  ability,  culture,  dis* 
cipline,  and  sound  judgment,  shall  be  equal  to  any 
emergency  that  can  arise.  They  are  required  to  be 
statesmen  of  the  clearest  and  broadest  vision.  They 
must  be  able  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  scope  of 
every  question  that  can  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
general  government,  both  in  respect  to  external  or 
international  rights  and  duties,  and  also  in  respect  to 
those  which  pertain  to  the  internal  administration  of^ 
national  authority.  Every  member  should  be  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  science  of  public  and  police  law. 
He  should  be  qualified  to  determine  all  questions  of 
international  law  which  are  to  be  aided  or  modified  by 
the  treaties  he  advises  and  ratifies.  He  should  under- 
stand the  principles  of  political  economy ;  for  by  his 
judgment  and  vote  the  nation  is  to  be  prospered  or 
injured  in  all  its  fountains  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  senator  should  have  no  constituency  but  that 
of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  most  prudent  discretion,  the 
clearest  insight  and  the  most  comprehensive  judgment 
of  the  state  and  nation.  Such  are  the  duties  the  consti- 
tntion  imposes  upon  him,  and  consequently  such  should 
be  his  qualifications.  The  founders  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  manifested  great  wisdom  and  fore* 
sight  when  they  provided  for  the  election  of  senators  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state.  By  no  other  means  could 
tbey  have  secured  the  appropriate  men  to  constitute  the 
highest  deliberative  body  of  the  nation,  qualified  to 
counsel  the  president,  and  take  part  with  him  in  adjust- 
ing the  relations  between  the  nation  and  foreign  powers. 

§  304.  While  the  principles  of  popular  or  democratic 
governments  require  that  the  people  should  be  poten- 
tially present  in  the  legislature,  and  that  their  voice 
should  be  heard,  and  their  rights  respected  in  the 
making  of  laws,  their  own  well-being,  and  the  welfare 
of  society  requires  that  no  one  should  have  a  local  con- 
stituency, who  is  selected  to  administer  in  departments 
of  the  government  where  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment will  not  consistently  permit  the  influence  of  such 
constituency.  Thus,  the  duties  of  the  judicial  office 
admit  of  no  popular  influence ;  they  are  the  same,  inde- 
pendent of  all  constituencies.    To  be  in  sympathy  with 
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any  on  th^  subject  of  adjudication  is  a  disqualification. 
The  judge  on  the  bench  should  feel  that  he  belongs 
to  the  commonwealth  as  the  dispenser  of  impartial 
justice  to  all.  The  principles- of  democracy  requiring 
the  potential  presence  of  the  people  in  the  legislature  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  laws  just  to  all,  require  the 
absence  of  their  influence  on  the  bench,  that  impartial 
justice  may  be  administered  to  all.  Therefore,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  judicial  office,  and  to  the 
spirit  in  which  its  duties  are  to  be  performed,  that 
the  incumbent  should  feel  himself  the  representative  of 
a  constituency  less  numerous  than  the  state  at  large. 
Public  interests,  and  public  and  private  justice  imper- 
atively demand,  that  such  method  shall  be  adopted  in 
the  selection  of  judges,  as  will  secure  the  ablest,  wisest 
and  best  men  for  that  office  which  the  state  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  experience  proves  that  the  larger  and  wiser 
the  constituency,  the  more  competeut  and  responsible 
will  be  the  representative.  Commit  the  selection  of 
judges  to  ward  politicians,  and  ward  politicians  will  be 
found  on  the  bench.  Commit  their  selection  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  no  man  can  be  appointed  who,  in  char- 
acter, ability  and  intelligence,  is  not  a  fair  representative 
of  the  same  qualities  in  the  legislature. 

S  305.  Because  the  duties  of  the  senatorial  office 
required  in  the  senator  qualiflcations  of  character  and 
ability,  rather  than  those  of  a  representative  of  a  local 
constituency,  the  number  to  be  selected  from  each  state 
was  determined  with  reference  to  the  dignity  and 
character  of  the  senate,  and  not  with  respect  to  the 
principles  of  popular  representation.^    Two  from  each 

I  "Each  state,  whether  more  or  less  populous,  appoints  two  senators— a 
number  which  would  have  beeu  inconvenient  if  the  votes  in  the  senate  were 
taken,  as  In  the  former  congress,  by  states,  when,  if  the  delegates  from  a  state 
were  equally  divided,  the  vote  of  the  state  was  lost;  and  which,  of  course, 
rendered  an  uneven  number  preferable.  But  in  the  senate  a  numerical  vole 
is  taken  in  all  cases,  and  the  division  of  opinion  among  those  who  represent 

Particular  states  has  no  influence  on  the  general  result.  If  the  senate  should 
e  equally  divided,  the  casting  vote  Is  given  to  the  vice-president,  whose  office 
It  is  to  preside  in  the  senate.  The  equality  of  states  in  this  respect  is  not  per- 
haps defensible  on  the  principle  of  representing  the  people,  which  ought 
always  to  be  according  to  numbers;  but  it  was  the  result  of  mutual  concession 
and  compromise  In  which  the  populous  states,  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
proportional  numbers  in  the  house  of  representatives,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  control  the  Interests  of  the  smaller  states,  yielded  as  a  compensa- 
tion the  principle  of  equality  In  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  enjoying  in 
most  respects  equal,  and  in  some  respects  greater  powers.  •  •  This  composi- 
tion of  both  houses  is  peculiar  to  our  country,  ana  has  been  found  In  practioe 
neither  productive  of  schism  nor  dcflclent  In  energy.  A  perfect  Independence 
of  sentiment  has  been  uniformly  manifested  by  the  members,  and  much 
superiority  to  local  interests  and  impressions  particularly  sought  for  in  the 
senate  have  always  been  found  there."  (Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  pp. 
82, 33.)  It  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  mistake  the  real  object  for  which 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  was  established.  It  Is  In  no  political  or  per- 
sonal sense  a  representative  body.  It  is  representative  only  in  the  sense  that 
its  members  ousht  to  be  "  representative  men,"  in  respect  to  tcdent,  integrity, 
intelligence  and  virtae.  (Story 's  Com.  on  Const.,  1 702.) 
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state  gave  them  a  body  of  twenty-six  members,  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
This  secured  to  the  government  the  services  of  an  able 
body  of  counselors,  and  tended  to  give  to  its  adminis- 
tration, dignity,  and  to  secure  confidence  in  its  wisdom 
and  xiermanence.  **  It  has  not  only  been  demonstrated 
that  the  senate,  in  its  actual  organization,  is*well  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  but  that  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  part  of  the  system,  and  the  real  bal- 
ance-wheel which  adjusts  and  regulates  its  movements." 

S  306.  The  number  of  senators  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  insure  that  variety  of  knowledge,  talent,  expe- 
rience and  practical  skill  essential  to  the  discharge  of  its 
various  duties.  ^JN^o  human  genius  or  industry  is  ade- 
quate to  all  the  vast  concerns  of  government,  if  it  be 
not  aided  by  the  power  and  skill  of  numbers.  ^  Num- 
bers are  also  important  to  give  to  the  body  sufficient 
firmness  to  resist  the  iufluence  which  the  more  popular 
branch  will  be  solicitous  to  exert  over  them.  Numbers, 
in  many  cases,  confer  power;  and  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  they  present  greater  resistance  to  improper 
influences.  The  senate  being  instituted  as  the  conserv- 
ative power  or  balance-wheel  in  the  government,  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  created. 

§  307.  The  duration  of  the  senatorial  term  is  also 
favorable  to  the  stability  and  dignity  essential  to  that 
body.  From  the  classification  of  its  members,  one  third 
of  their  number  retire  every  two  years,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  with  new  members.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  two-thirds  of  their  number  will  always  have  the 
benefit  of  an  experience,  as  members  of  that  body, 
varying  from  two  to  four  years.  This  will  preserve 
great  uniformity  in  its  rules,  familiarity  with  the  routine 
of  its  duties,  and  will  secure  accuracy  and  precision  in 
all  its  movements.  Thus,  while  the  senate  is  made  a 
perpetual  body  as  a  branch  of  the  government,  there 
is  a  continual  change  in  the  members  composing  it. 
There  is  a  perpetual  sameness  in  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  end  for  which  it  was  created ;  but  there  are  changes 
in  its  members,  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  nation,  and  such,  also,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  motives  to  usurp  and  concentrate 
authority  in  their  own  hands ;  yet  its  efficiency  is  not 
weakened  by  the  constant  influx  of  new  and  inexpe- 
rienced members.    The  system  seems  to  be  perfect  in 

>  story*!  Com.  on  Ooxuit.,  {  700, 
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its  adaptation  to  all  the  reqairements  of  such  a  body» 
conuected  with  a  popular  government. 

§  308.  The  qualifications  proposed  for  senators  as  dis- 
tiuguished  from  those  of  the  representatives,  consist  in 
a  more  advanced  age,  and  a  longer  period  of  citizenship. 
A  senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years. 
The  propriety  of  these  requirements  is  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  senatorial  trust ;  which,  requiring  greater 
extent  of  information  and  stability  of  character,  requires, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  senator  should  have  reached 
a  period  of  life  most  likely  to  supply  these  advantages, 
and  which — participating  immediately  in  transactions 
with  foreign  nations  —  ought  to  be  exercised  by  none 
who  are  not  thoroughly  weaned  from  the  prepossessions 
and  habits  incident  to  foreign  birth  and  education.^ 

g  309.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  is 
ex  officio  president  of  the  senate;  but  he  has  no  voice 
in  their  deliberations,  and  can  vote  only  in  case  the 
members  present  are  equally  divided.  The  senate  are 
authorized  to  choose  their  other  officers,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  while  he  shall  beP 
engaged  in  exercising  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  required  to  elect  a  president  pro 
tempore.^  Each  house  is  made  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members; 
and  a  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a  quorum  for 
general  business ;  though  a  less  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day ;  and  also  are  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  members,  under  such  penalties  as  they 
may  severally  i)rovide. 

§  310.  The  senate  is  a  semi-judicial  body — not  that 
it  can  exercise  judicial  powers  over  subjects  properly 
belonging  to  the  sphere  of  judicial  administration—* 
but  the  power  to  try  all  impeachments  against  high 
officials  is,  by  the  constitution,  committed  to  its  sole 
exercise.  In  the  exercise  of  that  power  it  sits  as  a 
high  court,  having  authority  to  determine  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact  involved  in  pronouncing  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  AVhen  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  on  trial,  the  chief-justice  presides. 
From  the  composition  of  the  senate,  it  is  a  lit  and 
appropriate  tribunal  to  try  and  determine  all  questions 
of  law  and  fsict  involved  in  the  guilt  of  any  public 
officer  of  the  United  States ;  for  among  its  members  are 

I  Federailst,02. 
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always  to  be  fbund  the  ablest  lawyers  and  jurists  of  the 
nation.  When  trying  an  impeachment  they  are  to  be 
upon  oath  or  affirmation,  combining  the  duties  both 
of  the  judge  and  jury,  to  hear  aud  determine  the  law 
and  the  facts  touching  the  matters  in  hearing. 

S  311.  The  congress  thus  constituted  is  required  to 
assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  and  until  congress 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day,  that  meeting  is  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  in  December.^  When  thus 
assembled,  they  are  independent  of  each  other  in  their 
organization  and  the  government  of  their  respective 
bodies ;  but  neither  house  during  the  session  can  adjourn 
for  a  period  more  than  three  days,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  body ;  nor  can  they  adjourn  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  are  setting.* 

§  312.  Each  house  is  not  only  a  judge  of  the  election 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  members,  but  it  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member.  The  necessity  for  the 
existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  self-preservation.  The  constitution 
confers  the  power  to  punish  in  express  terms,  only  for 
offenses  committed  by  its  members.  But  the  same 
necessity  requires  its  exercise  in  respect  to  persons  not 
members ;  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
have  held  that  the  house  have  authority  to  arrest  and 
bring  before  it  for  punishment  for  contempt,  other  than 
its  members.^  This  power  to  punish  extends  only  to 
imprisonment,  which  can  continue  no  longer  than  the 
authority  which  imprisons.  The  imprisonment  neces- 
sarily terminates  with  the  adjournment  or  dissolution 
of  congress.^ 


t  Ark  1, 1 4,  Const.  U.  S.   *  Id.,  art.  1,  {  5. 
Inderaon  V.  Dunn  (6  W] 

?o  an  action  of  trespass 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  for  an  assault  and  battery  and  false 


s  In  Anderaon  v.  Dunn  (6  Wheat.,  204),  the  supreme  conrt  of  the  United  States 
lield  ttiat,  "To  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  house 


Impnsonment,  it  is  a  legal  Justification  and  bar  to  plead  that  a  congress  was 
held  and  sitting  during  the  period  of  the  trespass  complained  of,  and  that  the 
houae  of  representatives  had  resolved  that  the  plaintlfr  had  been  gulltv  of  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  of  a  nigh  contempt  of  the  dignity 
and  aathorlty  of  the  same,  and  had  ordered  that  the  speaker  should  issue  his 
-warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  commanding  him  to  take  the  plaintifT  into 
custody  wherever  found,  and  to  have  him  before  the  said  house  to  answer  to 
the  said  charge :  and  that  the  speaker  did  accordingly  issue  such  a  warrant, 
reciting  the  said  resolution  and  order,  and  commanding  the  sergeant-at-arms 
to  take  the  plaintllT  into  custody,  &c.,  and  delivered  the  said  warrant  to  the 
said  defendant.  By  virtue  of  which  warrant  the  defendant  arrested  the  plaints 
Iff,  and  conveyed  nim  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  where  he  was  heard  in  his 
defense  touch!  ni 


was  finely  adjudged  to  be  guilty,  and  convicted  of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and 
ordered  to  be  forthwith  brought  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker 


and  discharged  from  custody,  and  after  being  thus  reprimanded  was  actually 
discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  aforesaid." 
4  1  Kent's  Com.,  286  and  note. 

20 
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§  313.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives  are  to  be 
prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  hut 
the  congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing 
senators.*  This  provision  of  the  constitution  gives  to 
the  general  government  full  power  to  provide  for  main- 
tainiiig  itself  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  should 
a  state  be  disposed  to  subvert  its  constitutional  exist- 
ence. Congress  could  by  law  provide  for  the  election 
of  members  to  the  house  of  representatives,  by  fixing 
upon  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  election,  and  by 
prescribing  the  manner  of  holding  the  same ;  and  could 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  such  purpose. 
It  could  also,  if  necessary,  determine  by  law  the  time 
and  manner  of  electing  the  senator;  and  could,  by 
law,  requii^e  the  legislature  of  a  state  to  come  together 
and  elect  a  senator  in  accordance  therewith ;  and  they 
could  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  compel  a 
compliance  with  such  requirement.*  The  constitution 
has  imposed  a  duty  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  and  made  it  supremely  binding  upon  them. 
They  are  required  by  the  same  constitution  to  take  an 
oath  of  office  to  perform  that  duty ;  and  without  taking 
that  oath  they  cannot  qualify  as  members.  Should  the 
members  refuse  to  perform  this  duty  as  required  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  congress  in  respect 
thereto,  there  is  a  supreme  judiciary  to  apply  the  law, 
and  a  supreme  executive  to  enforce  its  mandate. 

g  314.  Each  house  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  to  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  require 
secrecy.  The  object  of  this  requirement,  in  part,  at 
least,  is  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  examining 
I)articularly  into  the  official  conduct  of  the  members  of 
the  congress,  with  a  view  of  holding  them  to  a  strict 
accountability,  and  to  enable  the  constituent  and  nation 
t)  know  the  position  and  action  of  each  member  upon 
every  important  measure.  A  provision  for  entering  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  upon  the  journal  at 
the  desire  of  one-tifth  of  the  persons  present,  is  also 
inserted  in  the  constitution.^ 

5  315.  The  senators  and  representatives  are  to  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 

i  Art.  1, 2  4,  Const.  U.  S.   s  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  p.  42. 
c  Art.  1, 1 5,  Const.  U.  B. 
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law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Sxoept  for  treasoD,  felony  and  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
they  are  privileged  from  arrest  daring  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  also  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.  Nor  are  they 
to  be  called  in  question  in  any  other  place  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  house.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  official  term  of  either  the  senator  or  representative, 
they  may  not  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  cre- 
ated, or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been 
increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  can  be  a  member  of  either 
house  during  its  continuance.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LEGISLATIVE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

S  316.  All  legislative  powers  granted  to  the  general 
government  are  vested  in  congress,  and  i^  is  authorized 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  the  i>owers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof.  The  constitution  has,  in  the 
most  general  terms,  instituted  the  several  departments 
of  the  government,  and  given  guides  to  the  proper 
administration  thereof.  It  has  vested  it  with  powers  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  government  over  certain 
specified  subjects.  But  it  requires  the  legislation  of 
congress  to  define  and  determine  the  mode  of  its  action, 
and  the  details  of  its  administration;  so  that  practically 
every  department  and  officer  of  the  government,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  committed  to  either,  are  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  congress.  The  constitution 
vests  in  a  president  of  the  United  States  the  executive 
powers  of  the  government;  and  points  out  in  general 
terms  the  manner  of  his  election,  and  induction  into 
office.  But  it  is  necessary  for  congress  to  regulate  and 
determine  the  mode  of  executive  administration.  The 
constitution  vests  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  congress  from  time  to  time  may  ordain  and  establish. 
But  the  organization  of  the  supreme  court  in  all  its 

1  Art.  1,  i  0,  Const.  U.  B. 
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details,  is  necessarily  the  subject  of  legislation,  and 
oonseqaently  these  details  are  to  be  determined  by  con- 
gress.  All  the  several  departments  of  tbe  government 
are  to  be  administered  according  to  law ;  and  the  laws 
of  their  administration  are  to  be  determined  by  congress. 
This  necessity  imposes  upon  the  legislative  department 
the  supervision  of  all  the  others ;  and,  although  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  president  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  executed,  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  see  that  he 
has  the  necessary  means,  and  that  he  p^forms  his  con- 
stitutional duty. 

g  317.  The  legislative  department  of  a  government, 
more  than  any  other,  eminently  represents  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  i)eople.  It  is  necessarily  required  to  be 
present  by  its  laws,  in  every  other  department,  and  to 
provide  for  the  faithful  and  just  administration  of  the 
duties  thereof.  It  stands  in  the  place  of  the  people,  and 
must  have  their  wisdom  and  unlimited  discretion,  in 
respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  It 
must  be  a  department  with  Argus  eyes,  seeing  the 
relations,  dependencies,  influences,  and  needs  of  society 
in  all  its  parts ;  it  must  have  wisdom  to  discover  the 
laws  necessary  to  regulate  and  -  harmonize  the  jarring 
and  discordant  elements;  and  discretion  to  adapt  means 
to  that  end.  The  true  mission  of  the  legislator  is  to 
discover  the  natural  laws  incident  to  every  condition 
and  relation  which  can  exist  in  society ;  and  to  devise 
means  by  which  such  Jaws  can  have  just  sway  without 
interruption.  For  every  individual  being,  as  well  as 
every  atom  of  matter,  is  the  subject  of  natural  law,  and 
can  be  regulated  and  controlled  harmoniously  only  in 
accordance  with  such  laws.  The  Infinite  Father  and 
Divine  Architect  of  the  universe  is  omnipresent  iu 
every  department  of  existence  by  the  omnipotence  of 
his  power,  in  the  operations  of  these  natural  and  neces- 
sary laws,  and  the  highest  good  of  all  requires  that 
these  natural  laws  should  be  understood  and  observed. 
Hence,  the  wise  legislator,  if  he  would  regulate  by  law 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  society,  will  first  ascertain  the 
natural  laws  pertaining  to  commerce  and  trade,  and 
then  adapt  his  legislation  thereto;  and  thus  it  is  in 
respect  to  every  branch  of  industrj^  and  every  depart- 
ment of  business. 

S  318.  The  legislative  department  of  government  is 
necessarily  intrusted  with  the  tjxercise  of  a  larger  dis- 
cretion than  any  other.    It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
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powers  which  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  govem- 
ment  to  exercise  to  preserve  itself  aod  the  society  over 
whoae  interests  it  presides.  For  these  reasons  the  legis- 
lative department  should  be  connected  immediately  with 
the  people,  and  should  be  in  constant  communication 
with  them.  One  branch,  at  least,  should  take  its  mem- 
bers from  every  district  in  the  state  or  nation,  that  the 
observation,  information,  interest  and  discretion  of 
the  people  may  be  present  in  the  legislature  to  suggest, 
nrge  and  act  for  the  particular  occasion.  There  are 
certain  rights  of  the  individual  and  public  which  should 
be  so  guarded  by  coustitutional  bulwarks  that  even  tbe 
legislature  cannot  invade  them.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  the  well-being  of  society,  that  even 
the  i>eople  themselves  should  be  deemed  incapable  of 
disregarding  them.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  government  should  be  well  defined —  that 
of  the  legislature  as  well  as  of  the  others.  But  within 
its  assigned  sphere  or  jurisdiction,  and  in  respect  to 
proper  subjects  of  legislative  control  or  direction,  it 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  large  discretion.  Where 
vested  rights  are  not  infringed,  where  fundamental 
principles  are  not  endangered,  and  especially  where  the 
common  welfare  demands  legislative  action,  there 
the  maxim,  solus  reipubliceB  est  suprema  lex^  applies, 
aod  the  legislature  will  be  required  to  exercise  all 
necessary  discretion  within  the  limits  of  its  assigned 
jurisdiction.  Its  paramount  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
commonwealth  sustains  no  detriment,  if  it  be  within 
the  reasonable  scope  of  its  authority  to  prevent  it  by 
proper  legislation.  The  reason  why  the  legislative 
department  of  government  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  such  large  discretion,  is  founded  in  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case;  and  that  is,  it  cannot  perform  the 
necessary  duties  of  its  office  in  providing  for  the  com- 
mon security  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  without 
the  exercise  of  a  liberal  discretion. 

§  319.  The  reasons  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  broad 
discretion  by  the  legislative  department  of  government 
in  administering  within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction, 
do  not  apply  to  other  departments.  In  general,  the 
judiciary  department  is  not  called  upon  to  act  until 
the  legislature  has  acted.  It  is  not  called  upon  to 
interpret  and  apply  the  law,  until  the  legislature  have 
enacted  the  law  to  be  appUed.    In  fact  the  judiciary 
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cannot  exist  or  act  until  created  by  legislative  action 
and  direction.  The  duty  of  the  judge  is  limited  to 
ascertaining  the  law  as  it  exists,  and  applying  it  to  the 
facts  as  ^ascertained  in  each  particular  case ;  while 
the  duty  of  the  legislator  requires  him  to  ascertain 
what  laws  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  individuals, 
and  the  well-being  6f  society,  and  to  enact  them  in 
suitable  form.  The  executive  department  like  the 
judiciary,  has  less  occasion  to  exercise  a  large  discre- 
tion, than  the  legislative.  In  general,  its  duties  are  all 
regulated  and  defined  by  law,  so  that  there  is  little  left 
to  executive  discretion.  Its  duties  begin  when  the 
legislature  or  judiciary  have  completed  theirs.  When 
'  required  to  execute  an  order,  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
court,  the  necessary  directions  are  given  by  the  legis- 
lature or  the  court,  or  by  both.  When  required  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  a  statute  without  the  inter- 
I)osition  of  a  court,  the  manner  of  its  execution  is 
pointed  out  and  determined  by  law.  But  the  legislature 
has  no  power  or  department  to  go  before  and  prepare 
its  way,  and  make  its  paths  straight.  Hence,  it  must 
always  be  very  near  the  people,  to  learn  from  them  and 
their' needs,  the  interpretation  of  its  duties  and  powers 
within  the  general  limits  assigned  by  the  constitution. 

g  320.  From  this  ever-present  necessity  of  liberal 
discretionary  powers  jn  the  legislative  department,  has 
arisen  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
legislature  over  all  other  departments  of  government, 
and,  indeed,  over  all  other  authority.  Says  Sir  Edwabd 
OoKB,  "the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament"  — 
the  legislative  department  —  •'is  so  transcendant  that 
it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  with- 
in any  bounds.  It  hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable 
authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restrain- 
ing, abrogating,  repealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of 
laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  possible  denominations, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporary,  civil,  military,  maritime  or 
crimiual,  this  being  the  place  where  absolute  despotic 
power,  which  must  in  all  governments  reside  somewhere, 
is  intrusted  by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  All 
mischief  and  grievances,  operations  and  remedies  that 
transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are  within 
the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regu- 
late or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  was 
done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  William  III.  It 
can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  land,  as  waa 
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done  in  a  variety  of  instances .  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  and  his  three  children.  It  can  change  and  create 
afresh  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parlia- 
ment themselves,  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union,  and 
the  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections. 
It  can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally 
impossible,  and,  therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call 
its  power  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament.  True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament 
doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  can  undo ;  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  most  essential  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom, 
that  such  members  be  delegated  to  this  important  trust, 
as  are  most  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude 
and  their  knowledge."  ^ 

S  321.  The  authority  ascribed  by  Lord  Coke  to  par- 
liament, as  the  depositary  of  absolute  power  for  purposes 
of  legislation,  according  to  the  American  theory,  belongs 
to  the  people  in  their  original  or  national  sovereignty,  to 
be  exercised  by  them  or  by  those  to  whom  they  have 
delegated  the  authority  to  exercise  it.  The  people  as  a 
nation  being  sovereign  and  independent  of  all  other 
earthly  authority,  can,  if  they  will,  exercise  the  absolute 
authority  ascribed  to  parliament.  They  are  above  con- 
stitutions, and  what  thoy  do  no  other  authority  on  earth 
can  undo,  while  they  continue  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
They  can  ordain  and  establish  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment; and  they  can  revoke  them  at  pleasure.  They 
can  set  up  constitutional  barriers  to  the  exercise  of 
legislative  authority  over  particular  subjects,  and  they 
can  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  the  language  just 
cited,  they  have  *'  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  author- 
ity in  the  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining, 
abrogating,  repealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of  laws 
concerning  matters  of  all  possible  denominations, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime  or 
criminal." 

S  322.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  general  government 
possesses  this  absolute  and  uncontrollable  authority 
concerning  matters  of  all  possible  denominations.  On 
the  contrary,  the  general  government  can  exercise 
authority  over  no  subject  not  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  But  over  subjects, 
committed  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  has  the  absolute 
authority  to  legislate  ascribed  to  parliament ;  that  is,  it 
has  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  the  discretion  and 
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power  of  the  people  to  reqaire  and  do  whatever  the 
people  themselves  conld  require  and  do  ia  the  premises. 
The  constitution  enumerates  in  general  terms,  the  pow- 
ers of  congress  over  certain  subjects ;  and  leaves  to  it 
the  most  unlimited  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising those  powers  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
*'  necessary  "  and  **  proper ;"  and,  lest  tiiere  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  congress  to  exercise  implied 
powers  wherever  and  whenever  they  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  discharge  of  duties  imposed,  or  the 
execution  of  express  powers  given,  it  provides  expressly 
for  their  exercise.  Congress,  then,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  powers  imposed  and  conferred  by  the 
constitution,  is  as  absolute  in  its  authority  and  discre- 
tion as  are  the  people  themselves ;  subject  only  to  sach 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  are  contained  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

S  323.  In  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
the  people  assigned  to  it  the  subjects  of  its  particular 
jurisdiction,  aud  left  to  it  the  exercise  of  their  author- 
ity and  discretion  in  legislating  upon  those  subjects, 
restrained,  however,  by  certain  important  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  constitution ;  which  are,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  legislative  authority,  congress  should  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  That  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  should  not 
be  infringed.  That  no  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  should  be 
quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war,  except  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  That  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  should  not  be  violated. 
That  no  warrants  should  issue  but  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized.  That  no  person  should  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  should  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  compelled 
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in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law ;  nor  should  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation.  That  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  should  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
state  or  district  wherein  the  crime  was  committed,  which 
district  should  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law ; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
bim ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  bis  defense.  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  should 
be  preserved  in  suits  at  common  law,  when  the  value 
in  controversy  should  exceed  twenty  dollars,  and  that 
no  fact  tried  by  jury  should  be  reexamined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  otherwise,  than  according  to  the 
rales  of  common  law.  That  excessive  bail  should  not 
be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  be  imposed,  or  cruel 
and  nnusual  punishment  be  inflicted.  That  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
except  where  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  might  require  it ;  that  no  bill  of  attainder  or 
er  yost  facto  law  should  be  passed ;  no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  should  be  laid,  unless,  in  proportion  to  the 
.  census  or  enumeration  therein  required ;  that  no  tax  or 
duty  should  be  laid  on  any  article  exported  from  any 
state ;  that  no  preference  should  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another ;  nor  should  vessels  bound  to  or 
fifom  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties 
in  another ;  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  tho 
treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law ;  that  no  title  of  nobility  should  be  granted,  &c. 
Subject  to  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  congress 
has  all  the  j^uthority  and  discretion  of  the  people  to 
legislate  upon  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction, 
which  in  spirit,  embraces  every  subject  essential  to 
national  existence,  safety  and  welfare. 

S  324.  There  is  no  danger  to  the  public  welfare  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  abuse  of  this  legislative  authority 
committed  to  the  congress — because,  virtually,  it  is  the 
•exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  people  themselves  by 
their  immediate  representatives,  fresh  from  their  pres- 
ence, and  instructed  as  to  their  duty.  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  house  of  representatives  is  composed 
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of  members  coming  from  every  district  in  the  nation , 
by  the  expressed  suflfrage  of  the  people,  renewed  every 
two  years,  and  yearly  instructed  in  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  their  particular  constituency :  so  that  the  people  are 
as  fully  represented  in  congress,  and  are  as  potentially 
present  there  to  legislate  upon  the  subjects  committed 
to  the  jurisdisdiction  of  the  general  government,  as 
t^ey  were  in  the  conventions  which  framed  and  adopted 
the  national  constitution.  To  object  to  the  exercise  of 
a  liberal  discretion  by  congress,  in  legislating  for  the 
nation,  is,  virtually,  to  object  to  its  exercise  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

S  325.  In  making  laws  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives possess  equal  authority.  Each  can  originate 
bills,  except  as  to  revenue  bills.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills.  ^ 
There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  kind  of  bills  to 
which  reference  is  here  made.  They  are  bills  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  people ;  and  not  such  bills  as  may  result 
incidentally  in  creating  a  revenue.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  or  to  sell  public  stocks,  or  to  establish  a  post- 
office  or  a  post  road  is  included  in  this  prohibition, 
although  as  a  result,  money  may  thereby  come  into  the 
public  treasury. 

g  326.  Such  being  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"all  bills  for  raising  revenue,"  the  reason  is  obvious 
why  they  should  originate  in  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature in  which  the  people  are  fully  represented.  The 
constitution  is  framed  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
people  are  imminently  present  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  all  occupations,  professions  and 
interests  have  their  guardians  and  advocates  there. 
That  the  needs,  impulses  and  demands  of  every  district 
in  the  nation  are  fully  represented.  If  a  revenue  is  to 
be  raised  by  a  levy  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation,  who 
can  know  so  well  how  to  equalize  the  burden  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  coming  from  every  dis- 
trict, and  familiar  with  every  interest  ?  Who  will  feel 
so  immediately  the  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  in 
levying  a  tax  upon  the  industry  and  property  of  the  • 
people,  and  will  be  able  to  indicate  so  perfectly  the  effect 
of  any  proposed  measure  upon  the  branch  of  industry 
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he  represents,  as  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
people  ?  If  the  harden  is  to  he  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple, they  are  the  proper  ones  to  say  how  mnch,  and 
how  it  shall  he  imposed.  For  reasons  similar  to  these, 
the  British  hoase  of  commons  had  the  right  and  privi- 
lege that  all  grants  of  subsidies  and  parliamentary  aids 
shoold  begin  in  their  house.  Tbe  reason  assigned  was, 
that  the  supplies  are  raised  upon  tbe  body  of  the  people, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  proper  that  they  alone  should  have 
the  right  of  taxing  themselves.^ 

S  327.  Although  the  senate  cannot  originate  a  revenue 
bill,  it  can  propose  and  concur  in  amendments.  There 
are  reasons  why  the  senate  should  participate  in  matur- 
ing these,  as  well  as  other  bills.  They,  too,  are  citizens 
of  the  states  and  nation ;  and  are  equally  with  the  people 
interested  in  all  revenue  bills.  Being  elected  by  the 
state  legislatures,  they  have  no  popular  constituency. 
Holding  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years,  they 
are  not  so  familiar  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  do 
not  feel  so  immediately  their  responsibilities  to  them. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  intimately 
and  personally  connected  with  every  local  district,  or  so 
well  acquainted  with  local  interests  as  the  immediate 
representatives  of  these  interests  and  districts.  For 
these  reasons,  the  senators  are  not  as  well  qualified  to 
suggest  all  the  details  of  a  tax  bill  which  is  tQ  bear 
equally  upon  all  the  localities  of  the  nation,  ^ey  are 
not  so  familiar  with  all  the  interests  to  be  reached,  and 
the  particular  burdens  to  be  increased  here  or  lessened 
there.  But  while  they  are  not  qualified  for  the  details 
of  such  a  bill,  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  discuss 
the  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  framing  it ;  and, 
being  themselves  a  part  of  the  people  who  are  to  bear 
tbe  burden  to  be  imposed,  it  is  wisdom  to  permit,  and 
it  is  their  just  right  to  be  permitted,  to  participate  in 
maturing  such  bill,  by  suggesting  and  concurring  in 
amendments  thereto. 

S  328.  Although  all  legislative  power,  granted  to  the 
general  government  is,  by  the  constitution,  vested  in 
congress,  yet,  before  a  bill  can  become  a  law,  after  it  has 
pass^  both  houses  of  congress,  it  must  be  presented  to 
the  president  for  his  approval  and  signature.  If  he 
approve  of  it  he  signs  it,  and  it  becomes  law.  If  he  do 
not  approve  it,  he  returns  it  with  his  objections  to  the 
house  in  which  it  originated.    The  objections  of  the  presi- 
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dent  are  then  required  to  be  entered  at  large  upon  tlieir 
journal,  and  they  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill.  If, 
after  such  reconsideratiou,  two-thirds  of  the  house  agree 
to  pass  the  bill  notwithstanding  the  president's  veto,  it 
is  then  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house  by  which  it  is  required  to  be  reconsidered.  Then, 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  also,  lb  becomes 
law,  notwithstanding  the  president's  veto.  In  these 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  are  required  to  be  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting 
for  or  against  the  bill  are  required  to  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  The  president 
has  ted  days  to  examine  any  bill. before  he  is  required 
to  return  it.  If  he  should  not  return  a  bill  within  ten 
days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  it  has  been  presented  for 
his  approval,  it  becomes  a  law,  the  same  as  if  approved 
and  signed  by  him.  But,  if  congress  should  a<\journ, 
thereby  preventing  the  return  of  such  bill  within  ten 
days,  it  would  not  become  law.^ 

g  329.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  assigned  why 
this  qualified  veto  power  should  be  conferred  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  requiring  after  its  exer- 
cise, a  two-third  vote  of  each  of  the  houses  of  congress 
before  the  proposed  measure  can  become  law.  The 
first  reason  assigned  is,  that  there  is  danger  to  bo 
apprehended  from  the  encroachments  of  the  legisla- 
tive department  upon  the  executive;  and,  therefore, 
this  qualified  negative  is  necessary  to  enable  the  presi- 
dent to  protect  his  office  in  the  discharge  of  its  executive 
duties.  The  second  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  rights 
of  the  people  will  be  more  perfectly  secured  by  intrusting 
the  exercise  of  this  power  to  the  president  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  by  permitting  congress  by  a  majority  ^ 
vote  to  determine  what  measures  shall  become  law.  The 
first  theory  of  the  existence  and  exercise  of  the  veto 
power  is  taken  from  the  British  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, and  has  its  origin  and  continuance  in  the  peculiar 
theory  and  practice  of  monarchical  governments. 

S  330.  The  theory  and  structure  of  the  government, 
of  the  United  States  is  so  peculiarly  its  own,  that  it 
requires  reasons  peculiarly  its  own  to  explain  or  justify 
such  provisions.  The  reasons  why  the  king  of  England 
should  possess  an  absolute  veto  power  over  the  pro- 
posed laws  of  parliament,  have  not  even  a  qualified 
application  to  the  general  government  of  the  United 
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States,  ordaiued,  established  and  administered  by  the 
people  themselves.  In  England  the  king  is  an  essential 
branch  of  the  legislative  department,  and  is  neither 
elected  by,  nor  responsible  to  the  people.  The  law 
ascribes  to  him  the  attribute  of  sovereignty  or  pre- 
eminence. He  is  said  to  have  imperial  dignity;  and 
in  charters  before  the  conquest  he  is  frequently  styled 
hasileus  and  imperator^  the  titles  respectively  assumed 
by  the  emi)erors  of  the  east  and  west.^  His  realm  is 
declared  to  be  an  empire,  and  his  crown  imperial,  by 
many  acts  of  parliament.  He  is  declared  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  realm  in  matters  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and,  of .  consequence,  inferior  to  no  man 
upon  earth,  dependent  on  no  man,  accountable  to  no 
man.  *'  Under  every  monarchical  establishment,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  prince  from  his  subjects, 
not  only  by  the  outward  pomp  and  decorations  of 
majesty,  but  also  by  ascribing  to  him  certain  qualities 
as  inherent  in  his  royal  capacity,  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  individual  in  the  nation. 
For,  though  a  philosophical  mind  will  consider  the 
royal  person  merely  as  one  man  appointed  by  mutuid 
consent  to  preside  over  many  others,  and  will  pay  him 
that  reverence  and  duty  which  the  principles  of  society 
demand ;  yet  the  mass  of  mankind  will  be  apt  to  grow 
insolent  and  refractory,  if  taught  to  consider  their  prince 
as  a  man  of  no  greater  perfection  than  themselves.  The 
law,  therefore,  ascribes  to  the  king,  in  his  high  political 
character,  not  only  large  powers  and  emoluments  which 
form  his  prerogative  and  revenue,  but  likewise  certain 
attributes  of  a  great  and  tiansceudent  nature ;  by  which 
the  people  are  led  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
superior  being,  and  to  pay  him  that  awful  respect 
which  may  enable  him  with  greater  ease  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  government."  * 

S  331.  Beside  this  attribute  of  sovereignty,  the  law 
also  ascribes  to  the  king.,  in  his  political  capacity,  abso- 
lute perfection.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  that  is, 
whatever  is  exceptionable  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  nor  is  he  answer- 
able for  it  personally  to  his  people;  for  this  doctrine 
would  totally  destroy  that  constitutional  independence 
of  the  crown  which  is  necessary  for  the  balance  of 

1  **22rz «4<  vieariw et  nUnigter  Dei  in  terra:  omnit  quidem  tub  eo  ett^et ipte  wb 
fwOo,  niti  tantwn  wb  Deo,   Bracton,  L.  1,  c.  8. 
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power  in  the  British  constitution.  It  also  means  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  extends  not  to  any  injury ; 
it  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  exerted  to  their  prejudice.^  The  inviola- 
bility of  the  king  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  free 
exercise  of  those  high  prerogatives  which  are  vested  in 
him ;  not  for  his  own  private  splendor  and  gratification 
merely,  but  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  real 
happiness  and  liberty  of  his  subjects.^  The  king  is  not 
only  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  but  even  of  thinking 
wrong ;  he  can  never  mean  to  do  an  improper  thing ;  in 
him  is  no  folly  or  weakness ;  for  the  law  will  not  cast 
an  imputation  on  that  magistrate  whom  it  intrusts  with 
the  executive  power,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  intention- 
ally disregarding  his  trust;  but  it  attributes  to  mere 
imposition  those  little  inadvertencies,  which  if  charged 
on  the  prince,  might  lessen  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects. 

S  332.  Another  attribute  of  the  king's  majesty  is  his 
perpetuity.  The  king  never  dies.  His  personal  death 
is  called  a  demise ;  which  merely  signifies  the  transfer 
of  the  royal  character,  prerogatives  and  imperial  dig- 
nity to  his  regal  heir,  who  is,  eo  instanti^  king,  to  all 
intents  and  purp.os.es.  These  royal  prerogatives  invest 
the  king,  thus  considered  in  his  kingly  capacity,  as  all- 
perfect  and  immortal,  with  such  authorities  and  powers 
as  constitute  the  executive  department  of  the  British 
government.  This  department  is  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  the  legislative;  and  is  not  responsible 
to  the  people  for  its  existence  or  continuance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  the  execu- 
tive powers  are  placed  in  the  single  hand  of  the  king, 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  strength  and  dispatch.  That 
if  these  powers  were  placed  in  many  hands  they  would 
be  subject  to  many  wills;  that  many  wills  being  dis- 
united and  drawing  different  ways,  would  create  weak- 
ness in  a  government ;  and  to  unite  them  and  reduce 
them  to  one,  would  be  a  work  of  more  delay  than  the 
exigencies  of  state  will  afford.  That,  therefore,  the 
king  is  not  only  the  chief,  but  properly  the  sole  magis- 
trate of  the  nation;  all  others  acting  by  commission 
from,  and  in  due  subordination  to  him.  These  preroga- 
tives and  powers,  which  belong  to  the  king  as  the 
political  head  of  the  nation,  are  treated  as  individually 

1  Bl.  Com.,  246. 
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and  personally  his ;  because  the  mass  are  deemed  to  be 
incapable  af  distinguishiug  between  his  individual  and 
IK>litical  character.  Thus,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  British  constitution,  the  executive  powers  of  the 
nation  are  vested  in  the  king  alone ;  who  is  supreme, 
who  is  perfect,  and  who  never  dies.  And,  although 
theoretically  and  philosophically,  these  attributes  only 
pertain  to  the  office,  practically,  they  attach  to  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  and  become  his  personal  attributes, 
authority  and  powers.  In  theory,  he  reigns  by  divine 
right ;  Dei  gratia,  not  papuli  gratia;  and  such,  also,  is 
the  theory  of  his  responsibilities — not  to  the  people, 
but  to  Gkxl  alone.  The  government  is  his,  the  people 
are  his  subjects;  the  regal  style  is,  "my  kingdom," 
**  my  realm,"  "  my  subjects,"  etc.  * 

S  333.  The  king,  according  to  the  British  constitution, 
being  thus  the  immortal  and  perfect  head  of  the  nation, 
and  the  soje  executive  of  its  authority  and  power,  is 
necessarily  constituted  a  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  realm.  Laws  can  be  made  and  repealed  only  by 
his  authority.  The  powers  of  parliament  are  but  a 
limitation  of  those  of  the  king,  imposed  as  a  check  to 
the  despotic  exercise  of  the  royal  will.  It  is  true  the 
king  can  make  no  new  law  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament; but  it  is  equally  true  that  parliament  can 
repeal  no  existing  law  without  the  consent  of  the  king. 
His  royal  prerogatives  and  powers  are  his  own,  and  he 
can  wrap  them  around  his  royal  person  as  a  garment, 
and  defy  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  disrobe  him.  The  king  is  made  a  branch 
of  the  legislature,  according  to  the  British  theory,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  total  union  of  the  two  departments,  it  is 
said,  would  be  productive  of  tyranny;  the  totid  dis- 
junction of  them  would,  in  the  end,  produce  the  same 
result.  The  legislative  would  soon  become  tyrannical, 
by  making  continual  encroachments,  and  gradually 
assuming  to  itself  the  rights  of  the  executive  power. 
Thus,  the  long  parliament  of  Oharles  I,  while  it  acted 
in  a  constitutional  manner  with  the  royal  concurrence, 
redressed  many  heavy  grievances,  and  established  many 
salutary  laws.  But  when  the  two  houses  assumed  the 
power  of  legislation  in  exclusion  of  the  royal  authority, 
they  soon  after,  likewise,  assumed  the  reigns  of  adminis- 
tration, and  in  consequence  of  these  united  powers 
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overturned  both  chnrch  and  state,  and  established  a 
worse  oppression  than  any  they  pretended  to  remedy. 
To  hinder,  therefore,  any  such  encroachments,  the  king 
is  himself  a  part  of  parliament;  and  as  this  is  the 
reason  of  his  being  so,  very  properly,  therefore,  the  share 
of  legislation,  which  the  British  constitution  has  placed 
in  the  crown,  consists  in  the  power  of  reject'uvg^  rather 
than  in  resolving^  this  being  sufficient  to  answer  the  end 
proposed.^ 

g  334.  Here  is  the  principle  *ind  the  philosophy  of  the 
veto  power  as  it  exists  in  the  British  constitution.  But 
neither  the  principle  or  philosophy  have  any  possible 
application  to  the  American  governments.  According 
to  the  theory  of  monarchy,  the  monarch  is  possessed  of 
all  political  authority  and  power  in  divine  right.  But 
practically  in  the  progress  of  governments,  the  lords  op 
chief  men  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  check  u|K>n 
the  arbitrary  will  and  power  of  the  monarch ;  and  a 
parliament  of  the  chief  men  was  instituted  tor  that 
purpose,  which  could  not  make  laws,  but  which  could 
demand  a  voice  in  the  making  of  them.  Ultimately, 
the  people  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  check  upon 
both  monarch  and  lords ;  and  the  commons  were  insti- 
tuted as  a  part  of  the  legislature.  The  commons  could 
not  make  laws,  neither  could  the  commons  and  lords 
together  make  them.  They  were  instituted  as  a  check 
upon  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  They 
could  propose  the  form  and  substance  of  a  law  as  a  sort 
of  petition  to  the  king,  and  he  could  say,  in  virtue  of 
his  sovereignty,  yes  or  no,  and  it  became  a  law  or  not 
accordingly.  The  American  theory  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  this.  The  people  are  sovereign,  and  the  president 
subject.  The  prerogatives  belong  to  the  nation,  not  to 
their  servants.  The  commons,  *iided  by  their  peers  in 
the  nation,  constitute  the  law-giving  power  in  Americsi. 
The  legislative  department  is  created  by  the  people,  and 
the  members  thereof  are  continually  coming  from, 
and  returning  to  the  people,  taking  their  authdVity  iu 
virtue  of  the  office  conferred,  as  a  public  trust,  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of,  and  to  be  restored  back,  to 
them.  Thus,  the  office  of  legislation  here  is  not  exer- 
cised by  permanent  incumbents,  like  the  lords  and  king 
of  Eugland,  and  hence  there  is  no  tem))tation  on  the 
part  of  those  administering  for  the  time  being  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  government,  and  absorb  all  authority  iu 
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the  legislative  department,  to  be  used  by  their  snccessors 
to  oppress  the  i)eople  of  whom  they  will  then  be  a 
portion.  It  is  true  the  executive  office  is  permanent ; 
but  the  incumbent  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years.  Unlike  the  king,  the  president  can  do  wrong, 
and  may  die.  Oonsequeutly  the  executive  incumbent  is 
not  permanent.  The  people  have  the  authority  to 
designate,  once  in  four  years,  who  shall  administer  in 
that  department.  The  reasons  assigned  why  the  king 
should  exercise  the  veto  power  in  England  have  no 
application  here.  In  this  country,  the  executive  needs 
no  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  legislative 
authority.  All  are  equally  interested  in  having  the 
proper  balance  preserved,  and  they  have  the  power  to 
compel  its  preservation  vMthout  the  veto  power  of  a 
president. 

S  336.  The  second  reason  for  intrusting  the  president 
of  the  United  States  with  a  qualified  veto  power  is,  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  more  i>erfectly  secured 
by  the  exercise  of  this  power,  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  if  a  mere  majority  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress were  to  determine  what  proposed  measures  should 
be  law.  This  second  reason  has  its  basis  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  president  may  more  perfectly  comprehend 
the  duties  of  a  legislator  upon  a  given  question,  or 
may  better  understand  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people,  than  their  more  immediate  representatives ;  or 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
nation,  who  are  placed  in  the  senate  to  examine  and 
judge  of  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  any  proposed  law ; 
or  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  president  is  less  liable 
to  improper  influences  than  a  majority  of  each  of  the 
two  houses.  Upon  the  soundness  of  these  two  latter 
propositions  rests  the  propriety  of  this  constitutional 
provision,  giving  a  qualified  veto  power  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
effect  of  this  provision  is  merely  to  require  that  a 
measure  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  house  of  congress,  instead  of  a  mere 
majority  when  the  objections  of  the  president  are  not 
interposed.^ 

1  This  qnalifled  negative  of  the  president  upon  the  formation  of  laws,  is 
Uieorettcally,  at  least,  some  additional  secority  against  the  passage  of 
improper  laws,  through  prejudice  or  want  of  due  reflection ;  but  it  was  prin- 
cipally intended  to  nve  to  the  president  a  constitutional  weapon  to  defend 
the  ezecatiye  department  a«tinst  the  usurpations  of  the  legislative  power. 
(1  Kent  Gom',  M)).  This  quaimed  negative  of  the  president  upon  the  acta  and 
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S  336.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  exercise  of 
this  power  on  the  part  of  the  president  is  liable  to 
abuse.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  the  exalted 
position  and  superior  character  of  a  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  fact  practically  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  have  uniformly 
placed  in  the  United  States  senate  learned,  talented  and 
patriotic  men,  who  are  every  way  as  well  qualified  to 
discharge  the  presidential  duties  as  the  incumbent  of 
that  office;  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  every  presi- 
dential incumbent,  from  the  organization  of  the  general 
government  to  the  present,  might  have  found  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  senators  from  whom  it 
would  be  as  appropriate  to  take  advice  as  to  give 
it,  respecting  senatorial  duties.'  It  is  exceedingly  improb- 
able that  the  many  learned  and  patriotic  men  of  congress 
would  be  more  liable  to  commit  errors  in  respect  to 
measures  of  public  importance,  than  the  single  incum- 
bent of  the  presidential  office.  But  since  there  is  a 
possibility  of  such  error  on  the  part  of  the  congress, 
which  may  be  corrected  at  the  suggestion  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  power  to  require  a  reconsideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  two-third  vote  of  the  two  houses  respectively, 
is  wisely  committed  to  the  president,  if  he  prove  worthy 
of  the  trust.  A  wise,  discreet  and  prudent  president 
will  very  seldom  exercise  that  power.  The  case  must 
be  one  where  the  error  of  congress  is  patent,  and  where 
the  public  welfare  imperatively  demands  interposition. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  partisan  incumbent,  or  a  president 

resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  is  lustlfled  in  the  Federalist 
(No.  73),  as  follows :  **  The  propensity  of  the  legislative  department  to  intrude 
upon  the  rights  and  absorb  the  powers  of  the  otlier  departments,  has  been 
already  more  than  once  suggested;  the  insufficiency  of  a  mere  parchment 
delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  each  has  also  been  remarked  upon  and  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  each  with  constitutional  arms  for  its  own  defense  has 
been  inferred  and  proved.  From  these  clear  and  Indubitable  prlnoiplea, 
results  the  propriety  of  a  negative  either  absolute  or  qualified  in  the  execu- 
tive, upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  branches."  Hee  also  the  remarks  of  Judge 
Btory  to  the  same  effect.  (Story  on  Const.,  §  884).  With  proper  deference  to  tlie 
opinions  of  these  learned  men,  I  must  say  there  no  where  appears  in  any  of 
their  arguments  the  assertion  of  any  principle,  or  reference  to  any  facts 
sustaining  their  positions,  when  appllecf  to  the  theory  and  structure  of  the 
American  government.  The  congress  is  always  composed  of  a  changing  body 
of  individuals.  It  seldom  happens  that  in  the  house  a  mt^fority  of  the  old 
members  are  continued  through  more  than  one  succeeding  term.  Ttiey  are 
citizens  of  the  states  and  nation,  and  are  interested  in  preserving  the  exact 
balance  of  power  between  the  several  departments.  Tneir  continuance  in 
congress  is  brief,  and  they  become  private  citizens  again.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  legislative  body  of  men  thus  constituted  can  have  no  motive  to  invade 
the  other  departments,  and  assume  executive  powers.  To  do  so  would  be 
putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  successors  to  injure  and  opprras 
themselves  after  their  tenure  of  office  had  expired.  Reference  to  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  practical  operations  of  the  Brltisli  government,  have  no 
possible  application  in  this  country.  To  apply  the  British  theory  of  govern- 
ment to  our  own,  the  president  and  senate  snould  propose  the  laws,  giving  to 
the  people,  as  represented  in  the  house,  the  absolute  negative  possessed  by  the 
king.  For  according  to  the  monarchical  theory,  the  parliament  is  a  limlta* 
ilon  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  king.  Ao,   (See  Ante,  f  }  329-^333,  Indnslve). 
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with  an  ideal  policy  of  his  own,  one  to  which  he  commits 
all  bis  i>ower  and  patronage,  this  qualified  veto  is  a 
niischieyous  and  dangerous  power,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  if  the  public  interest  has  not  suffered  more 
tiian  has  been  gained  by  its  exercise. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EXPSESS  POWEBS  OF  GONGBESS. 

S  337.  TjBm  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution  provides,  that  ''the  congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;"  but 
that  ''  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  signification  of  this  clause, 
whether  it  should  be  understood  that  congress  had  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  in  order  that  it 
might  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  or,  whether 
there  were  two  distinct  and  substantial  powers  given, 
consisting,  first,  of  the  power  to  create  the  revenue; 
and  second,  of  the  power  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare.  It  is  immaterial  which 
construction  is  given  to  tbe  clause,  so  far  as  the  extent 
of  the  expressed  and  implied  powers  thereby  granted  is 
concerned.  The  general  government  was  instituted 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense,  and  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  this  clause,  at  least, 
affirms,  that  the  general  government  shall  have  power  to 
raise  the  means  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Here  is  a  specific  adapta- 
tion of  a  means  to  an  end.  Who,  then,  can  deny  that 
the  end  sought  is  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
government ;  and,  that  it  is  the  will  of  tbe  people  that 
all  power,  necessary  and  proper  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end,  shall  be  exercised?  It  is,  consequently, 
immaterial  whether  the  clause  be  read,  that  congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  tbe  nation ; 
or,  that  congress  shaU  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
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taxes ;  and  also,  to  pay  debts  and  provide  for  the  com* 
moil  welfare.  The  people,  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government,  made  it  the  dnty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  that  end ;  and  charged  congress,  as  the 
legislative  body  of  the  nation,  to  provide,  by  law, 
tiie  means  necessary  and  proper  for  such  purpose. 
Having  the  authority,  they  signified  the  intention  ;  and 
hence,  the  general  government  has  the  requisite  power. 
g  338.  The  advocates  of  the  different  constructions 
which  have  been  given  to  this  clause,  attached  special 
importance  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  as  affecting 
materially  the  power  therein  granted.^  The  one,  that 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  is  limited  to  tbe 
specific  objects  named,  to  wit,  to  pay  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare.  That  this 
limitation  is  secured,  if  the  law  be  construed  as  giving 
but  one  substantial  power ;  that  is,  the  power  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  the  purpose  specified;  but  that  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  is  unlimited,  unless  tbe 
latter  ])art  of  the  clause  be  construed  as  a  limitation 
npon  the  former,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates 
of  the  construction,  which  makes  the  clause  contain 
grants  of  two  substantial  powers,  to  wit,  the  power  to 
raise  the  revenue,  and  the  power  to  pay  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare, 
insist  that,  by  such  construction,  our  government  is 
vested  with  unlimited  power  to  provide  for  the  defense 
and  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  it  would  lack  but  for 
such  grant.  But  reflection,  will  satisfy  any  one  that 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  or  lost,  to  the  powers  of 

I  •*  Do  the  words,  *  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Imposts  and  excises/  con- 
stitate  a  distinct  and  substontial  power ;  and  the  words,  '  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  tlie  common  defense  and  general  welfixre  of  tlie  United  States,* 
constitute  another  distinct  and  substantial  power?  Or,  are  the  latter  words 
connected  with  the  former,  so  as  to  constitute  a  qualification  upon  them?*' 
Thin  has  been  a  topic  of  political  controversy;  and  has  furnished  abundaut 
iii.iiorlal  for  popular  declamation  and  alarm.  If  the  former  be  the  true  Inter- 
pretation, then  it  is  obvious,  that  under  the  generality  of  the  words,  •*  to  provide 
lor  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,"  the  government  of  the  United 
States  Is,  in  reality,  a  government  of  general  and  unlimited  powers,  notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  enumeration  of  specific  powers;  if  the  latter  be  tbe 
true  construction,  then  the  power  of  taxation  only  is  given  by  the  clause,  and 
it  Is  limited  to  ob]|ects  of  a  national  character,  "  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  aefense  and  general  welfare."  (Story's  Ck)m.  on  Const.  U.  S., 
1 907;  see  also,  note  to  8tory.  J  908;  see  also,  2  U.  S.  Law  Journal,  April,  1826,  p. 
451  et  »eq.)  This  work  contains  (p.  207  el  »eq.)  a  very  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
doctrine.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  insisted  that  this  was  the  federal  doctrine;  that 
is,  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  federalists  as  a  party.  (4  Jefferson's  Corrra- 

gondence,  306.)  The  assertion  is  Incorrect,  for  tlie  latter  opinion  was  maintained 
y  some  of  the  most  strenuous  federalists  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  has  since  been  maintained  by  them.  (2  Elliot's  Debates,  170, 183, 
195;  3  Id.,  262;  2  Am.  Museum,  AM\  3  Id.,  838.)  It  Is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Georgb 
Mason,  one  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  constitution  in  the  Virginia 
convention,  held  the  opinion,  that  tne  clause  to  provide  for  the  common defenae 
and  general  welfare  was  a  substantive  power ;  and  that  congress  sliould  have 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  anion.  But  he  thonglitw 
that  the  consUtution  should  contain  a  clause  in  respect  to  all  powers  not 
granted  being  retained,  ^. 
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the  government,  or  to  the  security  of  the  people,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  constractions. 
One  or  the  other  is  manifestly  correct,  and  it  matters 
not  which.  If  the  power  of  taxation  is  unlimited  by 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  as  contained  in  this  clause,  it  is 
only  the  power  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves ;  for  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  government  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  people,  coming  from  every  state, 
and  from  every  district  of  each  state.  If  they  lay  and 
collect  the  tax,  they  alone  have  to  pay  it ;  and  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  the  powers  of  a  government  which 
is  never  to  be  separated  from  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  its  administration.  The  people  will  not  be  likely 
to  oppress  themselves  beyond  their  own  endurance. 
They  will  never  have  occasion  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment of  which  they  have  the  sole  administration. 
The  fears  and  jealousies  expressed,  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  government  upon  the  people,  presuppose  the 
separation  of  the  government  from  the  people,  or  its 
independence  of  the  people.  The  constitution  having 
secured  to  the  people  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  government,  the  people  can  trust  the  government 
as  far  as  they  can  trust  themselves. 

S  339.  On  the  other  hand,  adopt  the  theory  of  limita- 
tion ;  that  the  government  can  only  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts  and  providing 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
nation;  and  that  the  administrators  of  their  govern- 
ment, being  the  people  of  the  nation  themselves,  have 
the  discretion  to  determine  what  debts  shall  be  con- 
tracted in  providing  for  the  defense  and  welfare  thereof, 
and  the  limitation  is  a  check  of  little  value. .  There 
never  will  be  an  occasion  to  raise  a  revenue  for  any 
other  purposes  than  those  specified  as  such  limitation. 
When  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  may  engage  the 
attention  of  government  looking  to  the  common  defense, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  come  under  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found*  that  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  duty  of  the  government  is  necessarily  included. 
It  is  the  whole  duty  of  every  civil  government  to  so 
exercise  the  powers  committed  to  it,  as  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  people,  which  is  included 
in  the  expression,  "  their  common  defense  and  general 
welfare."  The  people  of  the  nation  were  providing  for 
themselves  a  general  government,  which  was  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their  authority  for  the 
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special  purpose  of  providing  for  the  common  defense, 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare,  and  they  were 
securing  to  themselves  the  administration  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  they  intended  to  clothe  it  with  every 
power  essential  to  that  end.  The  limitations  of  the 
powers  committed  to  the  general  government  had  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  subject  of  jurisdiction ;  that  the 
line  of  administration  between  it  and  the  several  states 
might  be  well  defined  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with 
each  other.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  people 
had  any  misgivings  as  to  their  own  ability  to  administer 
their  own  government,  under  the  general  authority  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  They  were  then,  and  the  people  ever  after 
would  be,  the  best  judges  of  what  measures  were  neces- 
sary for  such  purpose. 

S  340.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  general  government,  by  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  subjects  over  which  it  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion, extend  only  to  the  subjects,  and  not  to  the  extent 
of  its  authority,  or  the  manner  of  exercising  it  over 
those  subjects.  The  people  of  the  nation  who  were 
instituting  the  general  government  in  their  national 
sovereignty,  had  authority  over  all  subjects  of  govern- 
mental administration ;  as  well  over  those  of  a  local 
and  domestic  character,  as  over  those  pertaining  to  the 
general  or  national  administration.  They  had  authority 
to  take  any  and  all  subjects  from  state  jurisdiction,  and 
to  place  the  same  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government.  It  was  a  question  of  expediency,  and  not 
one  of  authority.  The  questions  discussed  in  adjusting 
the  powers  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  were 
questions  of  expediency.  What  powers  are  essential  to 
a  complete  administration  of  national  authority  over 
subjects  pertaining  to  national  security  and  national 
prosperity?  Whatever  those  subjects  were,  they  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government. 
What  subjects  of  a  local  and*  domestic  character  merely, 
in  respect  to  which  the  people  of  a  particular  stato  are 
only  interested,  and  in  the  administration  of  which  by 
the  states,  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  will 
not  be  jeopardized?  Whatever  those  subjects  were, 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  under  state  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  people  specified  the  subjects  to  be  committed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government,  because, 
being  of  a  general  character,  they  were  comparatively 
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few,  and  easily  enumerated.  The  national  or  general 
government  is  limited  in  its  administration  in  no  other 
sense,  than  in  the  enumeration  of  the  subjects  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction.  But  in  respect  to  such  sub- 
jects, for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  committed 
to  its  jurisdiction,  that  government  has  plenary  author- 
ity ;  that  is,  it  has  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  nation 
in  administering  upon  them.  It  has  the  same  authority, 
and  the  same  latitude  of  administration  in  respect 
thereto,  that  the  states  have  in  respect  to  subjects  left 
to  their  local  administration. 

S  341.  It  is  said  the  general  government  is  one  of 
special  powers;  and  the  state  governments  are  those 
of  residuary  powers ;  by  which  it  must  be  intended — 
because  such  is  the  fact — that  the  subjects  of  which  the 
general  government  has  jurisdiction  are  enumerated  in 
the  constitution ;  and  the  residue  of  subjects  of  govern- 
mental administration  are  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
states,  except  so  far  as  they  are  prohibited  to  them  by 
the  constitution.  The  diiTerence,  then,  in  the  limita- 
tions of  the  general  and  state  governments  is  simply 
this.  The  general  government  is  limited  to  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  constitution ;  and  the  state  govern- 
ments are  limited  hy  the  subjects  enumerated  therein ; 
and  in  this  respect,  the  one  is  as  really  a  limited  govern- 
ment as  the  other.  The  difference  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  two  governments  consists  in  this : 
the  general  government  finds  its  jurisdiction  in  the  sub- 
jects enumerated ;  and  the  state  governments  find  their 
jurisdiction  in  the  subjects  not  enumerated.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  difference  extends  only  to 
subjects  of  jurisdiction^  not  to  authority  and  modes  of 
administration.  This  is  the  same,  whether  applied  to 
the  general  or  to  the  state  governments. 

§  342.  The  general  government,  then,  has  the  same 
powers  over  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction  as 
the  states  have  over  subjects  left  under  their  jurisdiction, 
to  wit :  all  the  governmental  power  and  authority  of 
the  nation  in  respect  thereto.  To  this  conclusion  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection,  because  these  powers  are  to 
be  executed  by  the  nation  itself.  When  they  instituted 
the  general  government,  they  did  not  commit  their 
administrative  authority  to  other  hands ;  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  to  administer,  and  they  pro- 
vided for  the  potential  and' constant  presence  of  the 
nation  in  its  administration ;  so  that  the  same  authority 
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which  instituted  and  empowered,  administers.  The 
states,  likewise,  administer  in  respect  to  their  domestic 
affairs  by  the  same  authority,  to  wit:  by  the  authority 
of  the  nation.  The  sovereignty  of  the  states  is  to  be 
found  in  the  authority  by  which  they  are  constituted 
their  own  administrators ;  and  also  in  the  authority  by 
which  they  administer.  In  respect  to  all  states  insti- 
tuted under  the  constitution,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
take  tlieir  authority  to  administer  by  the  incorporating 
and  enfranchising  act  of  the  nation.  In  respect  to  the 
original  thirteen,  the  same  in  effect  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

g  343.  This  view  is  fully  sustained  by  the  constitution 
itself.  In  the  enumeration  of  subjects  committed  to 
the,  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  those  sub- 
jects only  were  specified  which  necessarily  pertained  to 
the  general  administration ;  and  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment over  those  subjects  were  given  in  the  most 
general  terms,  as — "  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,"  &c. —  **  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce" — "shall  have  power  to  define  and  punish 
X>iracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas'' — 
**  to  raise  and  support  armies" — "  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy,"  &c.,  &c.  The  constitution  proceeds  thus 
to  enumerate  subjects  over  which  the  general  govern- 
ment through  its  congress  should  have  power;  and  then 
concludes  the  section  by  providing  that  congress  shall 
have  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  powers  specified,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
otiicer  thereof.  The  states  certainly  can  have  no  higher 
or  fuller  authority  over  subjects  left  to  their  jurisdiction 
than  is  here  committed  to  the  general  government  over 
subjects  pertaining  to  its  administration.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  term,  "the  limited  authority, 
&c.,  of  the  general  government,"  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  general  authority  of  the  states  ? 

§  344.  The  proposition  is  a  plain  one,  that  the  people 
of  the  nation  are  as  imminently  present  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  authority  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  general  government,  as  the  people  of  the  state 
are  in  the  administration  of  the  state  governments. 
And  being  thus  present,  ^they  have  full  and  perfect 
power  to  exercise  all  governmental  authority  over  sub- 
jects  committed   to    the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
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§ 

Xoyernment,  which  is  the  sovereign  and  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  nation.  Being  charged  with  the  duty,  and 
being  specifically  authorized  to  acquire  the  means  for 
providing  for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  they  have  ample  authority  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  as  unlimited  and  general  as  is  the 
authority  by  which  the  state  governments  administer  in 
local  and  domestic  interest.  The  proposition,  also,  is 
plain,  that  the  expression  so  common  that  the  general 
government  is  one  of  delegated  powers,  while  the  state 
governments  possess  and  exercise  original  authority,  is 
true  only  in  the  sense,  that  the  subjects  of  national 
jurisdiction  are  enumerated,  while  those  of  the  states 
are  nnenumerated  and  residuary.  And  a  third  propo- 
sition is  equally  plain,  that  both  the  general  and  state 
governments  are  mere  instruments  of  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  possessing  no  inherent  author- 
ity of  their  own. 

g  345.  Says  Judge  Story,  "  the  constitution  was, 
from  its  very  origin,  contemplated  to  be  the  frame  of  a 
national  government  of  special  and  enumerated  powers, 
and  not  of  general  and  unlimited  powers."  ^  This  is 
not  denied.  It*  was  never  proposed  to  commit  to  the 
general  government  as  a  branch  of  its  internal  adminis- 
tration, jurisdiction  over  subjects  pertaining  to  the  local 
and  domestic  interests  of  the  stxites.  In  that  respect  it 
was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  limited  to  those  interests 
pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
nation.  And  because  it  was  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  powers  committed  to  the  exercise  of  the  general 
or  the  state  governments,  to  avoid  all  uncertainty  as 
to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;  and 
because  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  enumerate  in  an  instrument  of  reasonable  length  the 
multitude  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  government  in  respect  to  the  local  and  family  or 
domestic  interests  of  society,  the  only  i)ractical  defini- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  state  and  national  jurisdiction 
which  could  be  given,  consisted  in  enumerating  those 
which  were  committed  to  the  general  government,  and 
thus  defining  the  subjects  of  state  jurisdiction  as  being 
residuary.  But  this  mode  of  defining  the  subjects  of 
general  and  local  jurisdiction,  is  not  to  be  eonstrued  as 
giving  liberal  powers  to  the  states  to  administer  in 
respect  to  local  matters,  and  strict  powers  to  the  general 
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goyernment  to  administer  in  respect  to  national  inter- 
ests. On  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  construed  as  giving 
the  same  general  powers  to  the  general  government  to 
administer  in  respect  to  subjects  committed  to  its  juris- 
diction, as  to  the  states,  over  matters  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character. 

g  346.  Judge  Story  continues :  "  If  the  clause  *  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,'  is  construed  to  be 
an  independent  and  substantive  power,  it  not  only 
renders  wholly  unimportant  and  unnecessary  the  sul>- 
sequent  enumeration  of  specific  powers,  but  it  plainly 
extends  far  beyond  them,  and  creates  a  general  author- 
ity in  congress  to  pass  all  laws  which  they  deem  for  the 
common  defense  or  general  welfare.  The  enumerated 
powers  would  tend  to  embarrassment  and  confusion, 
since  they  would  only  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  true 
extent  of  the  general  power,  or  of  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers." ^  The  answer  to  this  view  is,  that  the  enumeration 
of  subjects  by  which  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  and  state  governments,  was  as  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  state  jurisdiction  as  to  determine 
the  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction.  It  was  a  question 
of  administration  merely,  not  of  authority  to  be  admin- 
istered. The  general  government  was  to  have  full 
authority  to  administer  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
common  defense  aud  the  general  welfare,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  was  local  in  its  nature  and 
effect.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  people  of 
the  nation  aud  the  people  of  the  states  are  the  same ; 
that  the  national  and  state  interests  centre  in  the  same 
individuals;  that  each  are  equallj'  present  in  the  state 
and  national  administration,  by  what  principle  of  logic 
or  law,  or  common  sense,  are  the  people  of  the  nation 
to  be  denied  the  same  liberal  interpretation  of  powers, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  administrative  authority,  as  is 
accorded  to  the  states  in  the  administration  of  the  same 
authority  ? 

3  347.  Says  Judge  Story  :  "  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon maxims  of  interpretation  is,  that,  as  an  exception 
strengthens  the  force  of  the  law  in  cases  not  excepted, 
so  enumeration  weakens  it  in  cases  not  enumerated."  * 
The  error  committed  by  the  learned  author  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  above  quoted,  consists  in  supposing 
that  the  powers  of  congress  are  enumerated.    The  sub- 

L story's  Com.  on  Const.,  900. 
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jects  in  respect  to  which  the  powers  of  congress  are  to 
be  exercised,  are  enumerated;  but  the  powers  which 
congress  is  to  exercise  in  legislating  upon  those  subjects. 
are  not  enumerated,  but  on  tlie  contrary,  are  committed 
to  their  broad  discretion*  The  constitution  enumerates 
subjects  of  jurisdiction  only;  giving  congress  power 
over  them  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and  then  it  con- 
clndes  by  declaring  that  congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
effect  those  general  powers,  and  all  other  powers  by  the 
constitution  vested  in  the  general  government  or  in  any 
department  or  oflBcer  thereof. 

g  348.  The  grammatical  and  the  logical  reading  of 
the  clause  would  clearly  indicate  that  the  authority  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  was  given  for  the  purposes 
specified,  to  wit :  to  pay  debts,  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation.  But  the  power  to  create  debts  is  unlimited. 
The  measures  to  be  adopted  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
are  committed  to  the  discretion  of  congress,  so  as  they 
keep  within  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  as  committed 
to  national  jurisdiction ;  and  as  all  the  powers  com- 
mitted CO  the  general  government  are  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to  that  end,  and  are  to  be  administered 
by  the  people  themselves,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  so  administer  as  to  see  that  the  public  sustain  no 
detriment;  and  that  the  common  defense  is  provided 
for,  and  the  general  welfare  promoted ;  and  that  such 
latitude  of  construction  be  adopted  as  will  enable  them 
so  to  administer. 

S  349.  If  there  are  no  other  cases  which  concern  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare,  except  those 
within  the  scope  of  the  other  enumerated  powers,  the 
discussion  is  merely  nominal  and  frivolous.  If  there 
are  such  cases,  who  is  at  liberty  to  say,  that,  being  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  intend  to  embrace  them  ?  The  preamble 
of  the  constitution  declares  one  of  the  objects  to  be,  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  if  the  power  to  lay  taxes  is  in 
express  terms,  given  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare,  what  ground  can  there  be  to  con- 
strue the  power  short  of  that  object.  One  of  the  best 
established  rules  of  interpretation,  one,  which  common 
sense  and  reason  forbid  to  be  overlooked,  is,  that  when 
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the  object  of  a  power  is  clearly  defined  by  its  terms,  or 
avowed  in  the  context,  it  ought  to  be  construed  so  as  to 
obtain  the  object  and  not  to  defeat  it.  The  circumstance 
that  the  power  so  construed  may  be  abused,  is  no 
answer.  All  powers  may  be  abused ;  but  are  they  then 
to  be  abridged  by  those  who  are  to  administer  them,  or 
denied  to  have  any  operation?  If  the  people  frame  a 
constitution  it  is  to  be  obeyed.  Neither  rulers  nor 
judges  have  a  right  to  cripple  it,  because,  according  to 
their  view,  it  is  inconsistent  or  dangerous,  unwise  or 
impolitic* 

g  350.  The  term  "  taxes,"  used  in  the  constitution,  is 
generical,  and  is  thus  used  to  confer  plenary  authority  in 
all  cases  of  taxation.^  Taxes  are  of  two  kinds,  direct 
and  indirect.'  Direct  taxes  can  only  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  the  census  returns ; 
as,  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within 
this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers.* 
Direct  taxes  are  properly  capitation  taxes  and  taxes  upon 
land.  There  seem  to  be  no  other  subjects  of  taxation 
upon  which  taxes  can  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states.  Indirect  taxes  are  such  as  afiect  expense  or 
consumption,  and  are  increased  or  reduced  as  the  con- 
sumption is  increased  or  reduced.  Indirect  taxes  do  not 
admit  of  apportionment ;  but  they  are  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the  subject  taxed,  as, 
all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.' 

§  351.  It  is  fully  settled  that  under  the  grants  of  the 
constitution,  congress  has  plenary  power  over  every 
species  of  taxable  property  within  the  United  States 
except  exports.  That  there  are  but  two  rules  prescribed 
for  their  government  in  the  exercise  of  this  power ;  the 
rule  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  indirect  taxes,  and 
of  apportionment  in  respect  to  direct  taxes.    Duties, 

1  story's  Com.  on  Const.,  {  924. 
9  Rawie  on  Constitution,  p.  74. 
»  1  Kent's  Com.,  255. 
4  Art.  1,  9  2,  Const.;  also  {  9,  cl.  2. 
*  Art.  1,  }  8,  Const.  U.  8. 

Direct  ana  Indirect  taxation  have  been  the  sublects  ofjadlclal  Investli^tion 
and  adjadlcation.    In  the  case  of  Hylton  v.  The  United  State*  {Z  Dallas,  171.)  the 

Jower  of  Congress  relative  to  taxation  was  fully  discussed.  By  the  act  of  5th 
nne,  1791,  congress  laid  a  duty  upon  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons; 
and  the  question  was  whether  it  was  a  direct  tax,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution.  If  it  was  not  a  direct  tax  it  was  properly  laid  within  the  grant 
of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  all  duties,  Imposts  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform ;  but  ii  it  was  a  direct  tax,  not  being  capable  of  apportionment 
among  the  several  states  according  to  numbers,  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
The  court  concluded  and  so  held,  that  It  was  an- Indirect  tax  on  expense  oi 
consumption,  and,  therefore,  properly  laid  according  to  the  rule  of  uniformity. 
Bee  1  Kent's  Com.,  p.  255,  et  teq. ;  see  also  Lougfiborouffh  v.  JBlaket  5  Wheat.  371.) 
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imposts  and  excises,  constitate  the  three  kinds  of 
indirect  taxes,  or  taxes  upon  consumption  or  expense ; 
and  capitation  tax,  and  taxes  upon  lauds  constitute  the 
du:ect  taxes  which  are  to  be  apportioned.  And  should 
there  be  any  other  species  of  taxes  not  included  within 
the  words,  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  they  would  be 
laid  by  the  rule  of  unUbrmity  or  not,  as  congress  in  its 
discretion  might  determine  to  be  reasonable  or  proper.^ 

S  352.  Thus  the  constitution  invests  the  general  gov- 
ernment with  plenary  authority  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
viding  the  means  for  its  administration.  No  government 
can  be  supported  without  the  means  of  raising  an  ade- 
quate revenue ;  and  it  must  possess  this  power  within 
itselfy  independent  of  all  other  authority.  Of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised,  congress  is  the  sole 
jadge ;  and  well  it  may  be,  for  in  its  halls  the  people 
of  the  nation  are  present  by  their  immediate  represent- 
ativeSy  to  declare  what  amount  they  may  probably 
need,  and  how  much  they  are  able  to  pay.  The 
authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  one  of  the  high 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty ;  and  it  can  proceed  from 
that  power  only,  which  has  authority  to  lay  its  hand 
upon  the  title  by  which  individuals  hold  their  property, 
and  transfer  it  to  others  upon  such  conditions  as  it  sees 
fit  to  impose.  It  virtually  says,  there  is  so  much  money 
laid  upon  that  land,  that  horse,  that  carriage,  to  be  paid 
by  the  owner  thereof  by  such  a  time,  or  the  title  thereto 
will  be  transferred  to  the  person  who,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  does  pay  it.  So  much  money  is  laid  upon 
the  head  of  each  individual  in  the  state  or  nation  to  be 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  if  not  paid 
according  to  requirement,  such  and  such  penalties  will 
be  imposed.  Oan  more  absolute  authority  be  exercised 
by  any  sovereign  or  despot  ?  The  difference  between  a 
despotism  and  a  democracy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sovereignty  to  command  obedience,  but  in  the  will  and 
power  which  administers.  The  despot  exercises  this 
absolute  authority  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
will,  without  consulting  the  interests  or  wishes  of  others 
In  democratic  governments  the  people  administer  this 
authority  according  to  the  popular  will,  having  regard 
to  the  public  welfare. 

5  353.  Congress  may  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  to  provide  foj 

1 1  KenVa  Oom.,  p.  256. 
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the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  This  implies  a  broad  discretion  in  coDgress  as 
to  the  purposes  for  which  taxes',  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  may  be  laid  and  collected.  But  large  as  the 
discretion  is,  it  is  no  larger  than  is  safe  and  necessary 
to  commit  to  the  congress,  charged  as  it  necessarily  is, 
with  providing  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  nation  has 
no  other  institation  intrusted  with  authority  to  provide 
for  its  common  defense,  and  to  promote  its  general 
welfare.  So  far  as  the  state  governments  are  ooii- 
cerned,  they  were  never  competent  for  any  other  than 
their  own  local  and  domestic  administration.  The  laws 
of  a  state  were  never  of  any  binding  force  beyond  its 
own  limits.  It  could  pass  no  law,  and  make  no  pro- 
vision which  could  extend  to  all  national  citizens. 
When,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  United  States  insti- 
tuted the  general  government,  and  committed  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  to  its  sole  keeping,  they 
intended  to  make  it  efficient  for  all  purposes  for  which 
a  national  government  was  demanded.  They  intended 
to  limit  the  subjects  of  national  administration  to  those 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  were  general  and  not 
local.  Thus,  in  the  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  the  terms  of  the  grant  are  broad  enough  to 
include  every  kind  and  description  of  tax  that  can 
be  laid  and  collected;  to  subject  to  this  power  every 
species  of  taxable  property,  and  every  individual 
inhabitant  of  the  nation.  In  short  the  people  intended 
to  include  in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  whole  taxing 
power  of  the  nation  for  general  or  national  purposes. 
As  the  nation  is  to  administer  the  government,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  limit  the  discretion  committed  to  congress 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  either  as  to  the  amount,  or 
as  to  the  purposes  of  its  particular  application. 

§  354.  It  has  been  denied  that  congress  has  authority 
to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts  and  excises  for  any 
other  purpose  than  raising  a  revenue ;  that  duties  laid 
upon  imports  as  a  means  of  ciffording  protection  to 
domestic  industry  are  not  within  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  and,  hence,  that  a  protective  tariff 
is  uncDnstitutional.  The  force  of  this  objection  rests 
upon  the  broad  assumption  that  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation  can  never  require  that  its  agricultural, 
mechanical  or  commercial  interests  should  be  fostered 
and  protected  against  the  competition  of  cheaper  labor 
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from  abroad.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  gen- 
eral welfare  requires  such  protection  to  enable  the  nation 
to  establish  its  industrial  independence  of  foreign  labor, 
foreign  production,  and  the  like,  under  the  powers  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  and 
providing  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  nation,  congress  has  ample  ai\thority  to  m£^e 
such  discriminations  in  laying  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  as  will  incidentally  afford  protection  to  domestic 
industry.  And  a  nation  that  neglects  thus  to  provide 
for  its  industrial  independence  of  foreign  labor,  manu- 
facture and  commerce,  is  liable  to  find  itself  weakened, 
crippled,  and  perhaps  ruined,  when  its  peaceful  relations 
to  foreign  powers  are  disturbed  by  war.  It  is  mani- 
festly a  duty  which  the  administrators  of  government 
owe  to  the  people,  to  establish  as  early  as  possible  the 
industrial  and  commercial  independence  of  the  nation. 

S  355.  Capitalists  will  not  invest  in  any  enterprise 
where  there  is  not  a  reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration 
for  the  capital  invested.  They  will  not  employ  labor 
unless  that  labor  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  afford 
a  reasonable  use  for  the  capital  necessarily  invested  in 
its  employment.  It  is  the  nature  of  capital  in  making  its 
purchases,  to  seek  a  market  where  it  can  buy  the  cheap- 
est— in  making  its  sales,  to  find  the  market  where 
it  can  realize  the  largest  and  surest  profits.  If  it  can 
buy  railroad  iron  in  England  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
can  transport  it  to  this  country  and  deliver  it  where  it  is 
needed,  for  a  less  price  than  it  can  employ  the  labor 
of  this  country  to  produce  it,  it  will  be  certain  to  do  so ; 
for  capital  knows  no  sympathy  with  the  laborer,  or 
{patriotism  for  the  country.  It  is  exceeding  cunning  and 
supremely  selfish.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  pauper  labor  of  the  old  world  from  coming  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  remunerative  labor  in  America, 
except  a  tax  laid  upon  its  products  sufficient,  at  least, 
to  equalize  in  market,  its  pric#  with  the  price  of  the  like 
articles  produced  at  home,  at  a  remunerative  rate  for 
the  capital  and  labor  invested. 

S  35is.  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  this  tax  upon 
imported  articles  laid  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
domestic  industry  against  foreign  labor,  tends  to  a 
monopoly  in  domestic  manufacturers — that  by  such  tax 
they  are  enabled  to  demand,  and  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  pay,  a  higher  price  for  a  given  article  of 
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foreiga  or  domestic  manufacture  than  would  otherwise 
be  required  if  the  protective  duty  were  not  laid.  There 
can  be  no  other  monopoly  than  that  which  enures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  American  laborer  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  the  old  world,  so  long  as  the  domestic  produc- 
tion is  open  to  the  free  competition  of  domestic  capital 
and  domestic  labor.  The  effect  of  the  protective  duty 
is  to  eqalize  foreign  and  domestix^  labor,  so  that  remu  * 
nerative  labor  in  America  may  successfully  compete 
with  pauper  labor  in  Europe,  in  its  application  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
By  this  protection,  a  national  industrial  independence 
will  be  established ;  American  labor  will  be  employed 
at  remunerative  prices  in  every  possible  department  of 
production ;  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  will 
be  developed — and  individual  and  public  prosperity 
will  be  promoted.  And  as  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people  would  be  provided  for 
and  promoted  by  such  means,  congress  not  only  have 
the  power,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  naturally  and  necessarily  secure  to  the  people 
such  a  result. 

g  357.  An  industrial  and  commercial  independence  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  nation.  Political  inde- 
pendence can  secure  little  safety  or  prosperity  to  a 
people  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  their  trade, 
their  commerce,  or  their  manufactures.  The  proposi- 
tion scarcely  admits  of  argument,  that  every  nation 
should  have  the  authority  to  impose  a  tax  or  tonnage 
duty  on  foreign  vessels,  for  the  benefit  of  its  commerce; 
on  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  for  the  aid  of 
its  agriculture ;  on  imported  fabrics,  for  the  aid  of  its 
manufactures.  It  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  sover- 
eign nation  to  foster  and  build  up  every  branch  of 
industry,  by  such  legislation  as  will  enable  its  citizens 
and  subjects  to  compete  with  the  subjects  of  other  gov- 
ernments in  its  own  markets.  If  the  subjects  of  other 
governments  under  a  home  policy,  are  required  to  labor 
for  a  few  sous  per  day,  aud  the  products  of  their 
labor  are  to  come  into  competition  with  American  labor 
in  American  markets,  certain  results  must  follow. 
Either  congress  must  impose  such  duties  upon  imported 
fabrics  as  will  make  their  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here;  or  it  must  convert  capital  from  its  love 
of  gain,  to  "  Ohristitin  charity  "  ;  or  it  must,  in  effect, 
reduce  the  price  of  American  labor  to  the  standard  of 
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pauper  labor  in  other  conntries ;  or  the  mannfactnre 
of  such  fabrics  must  be  abandoned,  and  a  condition  of 
iudiistrlal  dependence  be  established.  When  the  people 
instituted  for  their  common  defense  and  general  welfare, 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  it 
authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dnties,  imposts  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  gave 
it  authority  also  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  were  over- 
looked. The  authority  of  the  congress  to  protect  the 
nation  in  its  vital  interests  by  laying  discriminating 
dufies  upon  imported  fabrics,  can  with  no  propriety 
be  questioned.  It  is  a  question  of  political  economy, 
and  not  of  national  authority. 

S  358.  Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.^  This  power  is  granted  in 
the  most  general  terms;  and  involves  the  broadest 
discretion  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  nation. 
Borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
involves  the  contracting  of  debts  against  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  the  laying  of 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises ;  so  that  congress  has 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  payment,  as  well  as  the 
contracting  of  debts.  This  discretion  is  safely  com- 
mitted to  the  general  government,  because  it  is  to  be 
exercised  by  the  people  themselves  who  administer  it. 
The  power  to  borrow  money  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  nation.  It  is  liable  to  be  involved  in 
expenses,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  immediate  reve- 
nues of  the  government  will  not  be  adequate.  It  may 
be  required  to  expend  more  in  one  year  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  revenues  of  many  years.  In  the  civil 
war  in  which  the  government  was  involved  in  1861  by 
the  general  rebellion  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and 
which  required  the  sacrifice  of  a  quarter  million  of  lives 
and  the  expenditure  of  over  three  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  to  subdue,  this  power  to  borrow  money  was 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  government  and 
the  salvation  of  the  nation.  Giving  to  congress  unquali- 
fiedly this  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
same,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government 

1  Art.  1, 1 8,  Oonst.  U.  S. 
24 
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the  means  of  providing  for  any  contingencies  in  war  or 
peace  that  may  arise,  and  is  another  of  the  many  indi- 
cations of  tbe  people  to  make  the  government  of  the 
nation  permanent  and  complete. 

§  359.  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regnlate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  ^  By  this  provision 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  nation,  and  of  every 
portion  thereof,  with  other  powers,  is  placed  under  the 
absolute  direction  and  control  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  tbe 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  term  commerce,  and  of 
the  power  to  regulate  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
what  have  usually  been  denominated  "  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  government,"  are  more  properly  to  be 
considered  the  enumerated  subjects  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion, over  which  the  government  has  full  powers.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
institution  of  the  general  government  intended  to  com- 
mit to  the  congress  the  entire  subject  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
and  to  deny  to  the  several  states  any  authority  over 
the  same.  As  a  nation,  sovereign  and  independent,  it 
was  indispensable  that  it  should  have  full  authority 
and  power  over  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse, 
between  its  subjects  or  citizens  and  other  nations  and 
their  citizens  or  subjects ;  and  having  this  authority 
and  power,  it  was  necessary  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  its  exercise.  It  would  be  a  singular  position 
to  assume,  that  the  nation  as  such,  has  this  sovereign 
authority  to  regulate  its  own  commercial  intercourse 
with  others;  but  has  made  no  provision  for  its  exercise. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  confers 
upon  congress  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject  of 
commerce,  extending  to  every  branch  and  department 
of  the  same.  "  In  the  term  commerce  are  included  not 
merely  the  act  of  buying  and  selling  or  exchanging 
merchandise,  but  also  the  navigation  of  vessels  and 
commercial  intercourse  in  all  its  branches.  It  extends 
to  vessels  by  whatever  force  propelled  or  governed, 
and  to  whatever  purpose  applied."  *  Commerce  as  used 
in  the  constitution  is  a  unit,  every  part  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  term ; '  and  the  power  conferred  embraces 
everything  essential  to  its  existence  and  control. 

1  Art.  1, 2  8,  cl.  8,  Const.  United  States, 
s  Rawle  on  Constitution,  p.  76. 
*  QUib<mtY,0gden,9WheAU,L 
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S  360.  Tbe  term  commerce  as  applied  tollienatioD, 
most  necessarily  include  all  the  dealii^  which  the 
members  thereof  have  with  those  of  *  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion.   In  its  broadest  sense,  it  iMkides  every  transaction 
of  those  within  its  jurisdiaUm  which  reaches  beyond 
into  the  jurisdiction iaC4UK)ther  power;  and  it  includes 
also  the  meaM  hf  ^liich  such  transactions  are  carried 
on.    fSm  bmns  of  this  right  to  regulate  and  coutrol 
Aeae  transactions,  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that  every 
interest  within  the  nation  is  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
nation  when  the  public  welfare  demands  it ;  that  society 
as  a  whole  is  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  all  that  makes 
up  sodety ;  includiug  the  right  to  command  and  to  dis- 
pose of  persons  and  things  according  as  the  highest 
good  of  society  requires.    ^^  Solus  rej^xCblicm  est  suprema 
leK."    This  authority  is  asserted  in  the  right  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises ;  in  the  right 
of  eminent  domain ;  and  in  the  many  other  assertions  of 
absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  so  essential 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  people.    It  is  as  though  the  nation  were  the 
common  parent  of  all,  and  owner  of  everything  within 
its  jarisdiction ;  and  that  individuals  were  its  benefici- 
aries, individually  enjoying  the  use  of  everything  as  far 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  highest  liberty  and 
equal  rights  of  all  and  each.    Society  being  a  necessity 
pertaining  to  every  individual ;  and  government  being 
a  necessity  pertaining  to  society ;  and  this  absolute 
authority  over  all  being  a  necessity  pertaining  to  gov- 
ernment^ it  is  true  that  governments  are  ordained  of 
Qod,  and  have  his  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  all  need-^ 
fal  aathority  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  trusts. 
§361.  From  the  nature  of  things,  then,  the  nation 
mast  be  possessed  of  this  absolute  authority  to  regulate 
and  control  all  intercourse  between  its  subjects  and 
those  belonging  beyond  its  jurisdiction.    Its  guardian 
care  over  the  interests  of  society  requires  it  to  provide 
appropriate  measures  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
its  subjects  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  a  duty  which  it 
owes  to  every  member  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise 
aod  enjoyment  of  every  natural  and  acquired  right, 
agaiost  everything  which  threatens  its  subversion.    If 
the  citizen  is  required  to  serve  his  country  with  the 
offeriug  of  his  property  and  life,  if  need  be,  the  country 
—government — can  do  no  less  than  to  protect  the 
property  and  life  of  the  citizen  by  the  exercise  of  all  its 
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authority  and  power,  if  need  be.  If  an  oppressive  gov 
ernment  makes  its  subjects  paupers,  and  puts  pauper 
labor  into  the  market  to  compete  with  free  labor,  it  is 
as  really  the  duty  of  government  to  prevent  such  com- 
petition as  to  prevent  any  other  species  of  wrong  or 
robbery.  It  may  not  have  power ^to  aid  or  protect  the 
foreign  pauper,  but  it  has  the  authority  to  protect  its 
own  people  in  its  relations  and  intercourse  with  pauper 
communities.  It  cannot  go  beyond  its  own  jurisdiction 
to  correct  evils  unless  the  public  safety  imperatively 
demand  it ;  but  it  can  close  its  doors  to  the  admission 
of  such  evils  within  its  own  domain,  and  throw  the 
mantle  of  its  protection  over  all  it^  subjects,  by  reg- 
ulating the  intercourse  to  be  permitted  with  sudi 
communities. 

S  362.  In  discussing  the  powers  of  the  general  gov 
ernment  in  this  treatise,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  institution 
of  the  general  government,  intended  to  provide  for  the 
plenary  administration  of  their  authority  over  all  sub- 
jects, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  general  and 
state  governments ;  that  the  constitution  ordained 
and  established  by  them,  divided  the  subjects*  of  juris- 
diction between  the  general  and  state  governments,  by 
defining  what  subjects  should  be  committed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  government;  that  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  these  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction,  they  were 
governed  by  what  to  them  seemed  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  the  security,  perpetuity  and  welfare  of 
the  nation ;  that  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  general 
jurisdiction  enumerated,  they  gave  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment plenary  powers  of  administration,  and  then 
made  themselves  the  administrators  of  the  same,  so 
that,  in  effect,  the  power  that  instituted  the  general 
government,  and  assigned  to  it  the  sphere  of  its  admin- 
istration, provided  for  it&  own  potential  and  perpetual 
]>resence  in  the  administration  of  its  own  autliority. 
Upon  this  theory,  the  general  government  possesses  the 
entire  authority  of  the  nation  over  the  subject  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  power  of  congress,  as  charged  with  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation  over 
this  subject,  is  plenary,  and  can  of  right  do  what  sover- 
eignty itself  can  do;  that  is,  what  the  people  as  a 
nation  can  of  right  do.  And  why  not  ? — since  the  people 
themselves  as  a  nation,  administer  this  authority  for 
their  own  security  and  welfare. 
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§  363.  The  reflation  of  commerce  extended  not  only 
to  the  regnlations  of  trade,  bat  of  every  species  of 
intercourse  extending  to  the  emigration  and  immigration 
of  individnals.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  under 
standing  of  those  framing  and  adopting  the  constitution 
After  providing  for  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate 
commerce,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  restrain  for  a 
limited  time  the  exercise  of  this  power  over  a  certain 
class  of  subjects.  Thus  the  constitution  provides  that, 
the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons,  as  any 
of  the  states  then  existing  might  think  proper  to  admit, 
should  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  that  a 
tax  or  duty  might  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.  If  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  did  not  extend  to  the  authority  to 
exclude  such  persons  from  coming  into  the  country  as 
the  congress  might  prescribe,  this  prohibition  in  the 
constitution  was  uncalled  for;  for  congress  had  acquired 
the  authority  thus  restricted  under  no  other  provision 
thsxi  that  which  gave  it  authority  to  regulate  commerce, 
which,  in  this  case,  was  construed  to  include  the  inhi- 
bition of  the  specified  subject.  This,  undoubtedly  was 
a  correct  construction  of  the  grant.  The  nation  had 
delegated  to  congress  all  its  authority  upon  the  subject ; 
and  that,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  it  had  authority  to  pro- 
hibit entirely  the  introduction  of  a  particular  class  of 
individuals  into  its  jurisdiction,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  deny. 

5  364.  Congress  also  has  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  states.  This  power  is  as  plenary  in 
respect  to  commercial  intercourse  among  the  several 
states  as  in  respect  to  intercourse  with  foreign  powers ; 
subject,  however,  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  which  are,  that  no  tax 
or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state; 
and  no  preferences  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 
those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in 
another.  In  respect  to  foreign  nations,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  terms  of  this  provision  include  every 
species  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  this  being  the 
admitted  meaning  of  the  provision  as  applicable  to 
foreign  nations,  the  same  must  likewise  attach  to  the 
term  in  its  application  to  the  states.    Oommerce  among 
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the  several  states  must  be  that  kind  of  commerce  affect 
ing  the  interest  of  two  or  more  states.  The  states  as 
political  institutions  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
maintain,  in  that  respect,  a  quasi  sovereignty.  Bat 
being  entirely  local  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they 
have  no  other  than  strictly  local  authority ;  and  under 
the  constitution,  they  have  no  power  to  extend  their 
authority  by  treaty,  compact,  agreement  or  comity. 
That  is,  a  state  government  is  merely  a  local  instita* 
tion,  authorized  to  exercise  local  and  domestic  authority 
over  certain  subjects  within  its  own  state  limits ;  but 
beyond  this  it  has  no  duty  to  perform,  and  no  power  to 
act.  It  cannot  be  known  to,  or  represented  in,  any 
other  government.  It  can  enter  into  no  treaty,  alliance 
or  confederation  with  any  other  power.  It  can  lay  no 
duties  or  imposts  on  any  imports  or  exports,  for  any 
other  purpose  than  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and 
even  those  are  required  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States ;  and  its  regulations  in  that  respect 
are  continually  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
congress.  From  this  condition  of  the  states  it  became 
absoUitely  indispensabre  that  there  should  be  a  common 
authority  to  which  their  citizens  respectively  might 
appeal  to  determine  inter-state  rights.  There  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  commerce  among  the 
citizens  of  the  several  states,  which  would  require  regu- 
lation by  an  authority  and  power  common  to,  and 
supreme  over  all.  This  power  could  only  exist  in  the 
nation,  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  government. 

S  365.  That  commerce  among  the  several  states 
which  requires  the  authority  of  congress  to  regulate 
must  be  of  a  character  to  affect  more  than  one  state. 
The  states  are  respectively  competent  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  their  own  citizens  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Gommerce 
among  the  several  states  is  not  intended  to  include 
such  ordinary  business  transactions  as  are  conducted  by 
citizens  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  under  state 
authority,  or  within  the  scope  of  state  administration. 
But  when  transactions  necessarily  require  an  authority 
to  supervise  and  enforce  their  observance,  which  a  state 
from  its  local  jurisdiction  cannot  exercise,  then  the 
authority  of  the  general  government  is  required  to 
regulate  such  intercourse.  The  exclusive  internal  com- 
merce of  a  state  between  its  citizens,  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  authority  of  a  state  itself ;  for  it  is  the  policy  of 
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all  truly  democratic  governments  to  commit  the  admin- 
istration of  governmental  aiitliority  to  those  who  are 
only  to  be  aSfected  by  it  But  where  there  are  citizens 
of  thirteen  separate  states  dealing  with  each  otber, 
carrying  on  trade  which  brings  them  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  several  separate  and  distinct  authorities  during 
'a  single  transaction,  each  of  which  are  liable  to  have 
different  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  same,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  regulation  of  such  inter- 
course should  be  intrusted  to  a  power  that  can  speak 
and  act  with  authority  over  all.  Such  is  the  character 
of  that  commerce  among  the  several  states  which  is 
committed  to  the  regulation  of  congress  by  this  i)ro- 
vision  of  the  constitution. 

S  366.  These  several  state  governments  are  created, 
and  exist  only  for  the  special  pnrpose  of  administering 
in  those  local  and  domestic  matters  which  pertain 
strictly  to  the  locality  of  the  particular  state.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  authority  over 
subjects  affbcting  generally  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
No  state  is  permitted  to  regulate  the  trade  between 
itself  and  another  state.  A  very  material  object  of 
this  power  is  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  people 
of  one  state  while  passing  through  another  with  their 
imports  or  exports.  If  each  state  were  at  liberty  to  regu- 
late the  trade  between  state  and  state,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible toestimate  the  embarrassment  thatwould  inevitably 
follow  the  exercise  of  such  authority.  The  experience 
of  the  states  during  the  confederation,  demonstrates  the 
disastrous  consequences  to  inter-state  trade  and  com- 
merce, sure  to  follow  under  the  stimulating  influences 
of  local  interests  and  the  desire  of  petty  advantage. 

§  367.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  states  is  necessarily  exclusive  in  congress.  The 
reasons  for  conferring  the  power  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment are  sufficient  to  require  the  exercise  thereof  to 
be  exclusive  in  congress.  But  aside  from  these  reasons, 
it  has  b^n  judicially  determined  that  the  full  power  to 
regulate  a  particular  subject,  implies  the  whole  power, 
and  leaves  no  residuum ;  that  a  grant  of  the  whole  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  to  any  part 
thereof  in  another ;  that  a  grant  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late, necessarily  excludes  the  action  of  others,  who 
would  exercise  the  same  authority.^ 

1  8ce  OOtbofu  V.  Ogden,  9  Wheat,  1,  198, 199, 200;  also  12  Id.,  419,  445;  see  also 
Story's  CJom.  on  Const.,  J 1072  a;  1OT2  b;  1072  c/  1072(1;  1072 «/  1072//  1072  flr, 
2072  A;  1073  i. 
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S  368.  There  have  been  able  and  learned  discussions 
touching  the  authority  of  the  states  to  impose  regnla- 
tioDs  upon  masters  of  vessels,  either  from  foreign  ports 
or  from  ports  within  the  United  States,  touching  the 
landing  of*passengers,  etc.  But  the  questions  discussed 
were  whether  the  regulations  were  matters  of  internal 
police,  belonging  to  the  states,  or  whether  they  amounted' 
to  a  regulation  of  commerce,  the  power  of  which  was 
exclusively  in  congress.  By  a  certain  act  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  concerning  passengers  of  vessels  coming 
to  the  port  of  New  York,  the  master  of  any  ship  arriv- 
ing from  a  foreign  port,  or  from  one  of  the  other  states, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival,  was  required 
to  report  to  the  mayor,  in  writing,  on  oath  or  aflSrmatioo, 
the  name,  place  of  birth,  last  legal  settlement,  age  and 
occupation  of  every  passenger  brought  in  such  ship  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  permitted  to  land  at  any  place, 
or  put  on  board  of  any  other  ship  with  an  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  city,  under  a  penalty  of  seventy-five 
dollars  for  every  passenger,  to  be  paid  by  the  master, 
owner  or  consignee.  And  further,  each  master  was 
required  to  give  bond  to  the  mayor,  with  two  sureties, 
in  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  for  each 
passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  save 
harmless  the  mayor,  &c.,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
from  all  expense  and  charges  which  might  be  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  passenger, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars.  It  further  pro- 
vided that  the  master  or  owner  should,  on  the  order  of 
the  mayor,  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to 
remove  to  the  place  of  his  last  settlement,  any  passen- 
ger, being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  should  be 
likely  to  become  chargeable  on  the  city.^ 

S  369.  It  seemed  to  be  conceded  in  the  adjudication 
of  this  case,  that  if  the  provision  above  referred  to  was, 
in  effect,  a  regulation  of  commerce,  the  act  would  be 
unconstitutional.  But  a  majority  of  the  court  held 
that  the  act  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce ;  that  it  was  merely  a  police  regulation ; 
that  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  internal  police  had  not 
been  conferred  upon  the  general  government;  and  that 
therefore  any  legislation  upon  such  matters  was  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  state  powers ;  that  both  the  end 
to  be  attained  and  the  means  used  were  within  the  pow- 
ers not  surrendered  —  not  conferred  —  upon  the  general 

1  See  The  CUy  qf  New  York  y.  MOn,  U  Pet.  &  C.  Bep.,  1QS2. 
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government ;  the  end  being  to  prevent  the  state  from 
being  bardened  with  foreign  paupers ;  tbe  means  bear- 
ing a  just,  natural  and  appropriate  relation  to  that  end ; 
that  while  the  state  is  acting  within  the  legitimate  scope 
of  its  power  as  to  the  end  to  be  attaint,  it  may  use 
any  means  appropriate  to  that  end,  although  they  be 
tbe  same,  or  so  nearly  the  same,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  adopted  by  congress,  acting 
under  a  different  power;  subject  only  to  the  limitation 
that  in  the  event  of  collision,  the  law  of  the  state  must 
yield  to  that  of  congress;  that  a  state  has  the  same 
undeniable  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  persons 
and  things,  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any  foreign 
nafion,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surrendered  or 
restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  advance  the  safety,  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to  provide  for  its  general 
welfare  by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation  which  it 
may  deem  to  be  conducive  to  those  ends,  where  the 
power  over  tlMi  particular  subject,  or  the  manner  of  its 
exercise,  is  not  surrendered  or  restrained  ;  that  all  those 
powers  which  relate  merely  to  municipal  legislation,  or 
what  may  be  termed,  internal  police,  are  not  thus  sur- 
rendered or  restrained ;  and  that,  consequently,  in 
relation  to  these,  the  authority  of  a  state  is  complete, 
unqualified  and  exclusive ;  that  any  law  comes  within 
this  description  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  of  a  state,  or  any  individual  within  it,  whether 
it  relate  to  their  rights  or  their  duties;  whether  it 
respect  them  as  men  eras  citizens  of  the  state;  whether 
in  their  public  or  private  relation  ;  whether  it  relate 
to  the  rights  of  persons  or  of  property,  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  state  or  of  any  individual  within  it,  and 
whose  operation  is  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
stat^,  and  upon  the  persons  and  things  within  its 
jarisdiction.^ 

§  370.  These  propositions  of  the  court,  in  the  case 
jnst  referred  to,  seem  to  contain  certain  fallacies  to 
which  attention  is  called.  First.  That  whatever  meas- 
'  nres  are  necessary  for  the  perfect  administration  of  the 
domestic  interests  of  the  state,  called  internal  police 
regulation,  they  come  within  the  authority  of  the  state, 
even  though  iJiey  do  operate  opi^ressively  upon  citizens 

1  TM  CUy  qf  New  York  y .  JtfOn,  nipro. 
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of  other  states,  and  other  persons  immigrating  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  encouragement,  and  even  pro^ 
tection,  of  the  laws  of  the  nation.  The  principle  upoti 
which  this  authority  in  the  states  is  claimed,  is,  that  the 
states  have  never  surrendered  to  the  federal  government, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not 
restrained  the  states  from,  the  exercise  of  this  power ; 
consequently  that  the  states  possess  and  can  exercise  it, 
even  though  in  such  exercise,  the  means  adopted  by 
them  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  adopted 
by  congress  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  general  government.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  states  are  those 
remaining  after  the  enumerated  powers  or  subjects  of 
the  general  government  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
plenary  powers  of  the  nation ;  and  after  those  which 
are  prohibited  to  the  states  are  also  deducted ;  so  that 
each  state  derives  its  powers  of  administration  from  the 
same  fountain  ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  not  restrained  by 
their  respective  constitutions,  they  are  eqngA ;  and  what 
one  state  can  do,  all  can  do ;  what  pertan  to  the  inter- 
nal police  authority  of  one  state,  pertains  to  all  states; 
therefore,  in  determining  the  question  whether  a  state,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  particular  power,  has  transcended  its 
police  authority,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  would  be 
the  effect  i£  all  the  states  should  exercise  the  same 
powers.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
every  citizen  of  a  state  is  likewise  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  and  as  a  national  citizen,  he  is  politically  and 
potentially  present  in  every  part  of  the  national  domain ; 
and  he  has  the  right  to  be  personally  present  in  any 
state  or  territory,  upon  the  same  general  conditions, 
enjoying  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  the 
citizens  of  the  state  into  which  he  seeks  to  come.  Now, 
any  state  regulation  which  interferes  with  his  rights  as 
a  national  citizen,  in  manner  and  in  effect  different  from 
what  it  does  with  its  own  citizens,  conflicts  with  his 
constitutional  rights ;  whatever  may  be  the  pretense  for 
adopting  such  regulations.  If  by  state  regulation.  New 
York  can  prevent  immigration  into  its  state,  except 
upon  penal  terms,  every  other  state  may  do  the  same. 
If  New  York  can  constitutionally  make  exactions  upon 
the  citizens  of  any  particular  state,  such  state  can 
retaliate  by  exactions  upon  the  citizens  of  New  Yorkj 
and  so  every  state  may  adopt  its  own  regulations,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  a  national  citizen  to  leave  the 
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state  in  which  he  was  born,  and  deny  to  the  government 
of  the  nation  the  anthority  to  secnre  to  the  citizen  of 
each  state  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
of  the  several  states.^ 

S  371.  The  New  York  law  authorized  the  mayor  of 
New  York  to  compel  the  master  of  any  vessel  under  a 
heavy  penalty  to  remove  to  the  place  of  his  last  settle- 
ment, any  passenger,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  should  be  likely  to  become  chargeable  on 
the  city.  It  is  manifest  that  New  York  could  not 
anthorize  the  master,  or  any  other  person,  to  take  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  beyond  her  own  limits. 
She  may  legislate  with  respect  to  her  own  citizens 
within  her  own  limits,  and  may  authorize  or  require 
paupers  to  be  removed  from  one  town  or  county  to 
another  within  her  state  jurisdiction  ;  but  when  she 
legislates  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  national  citizens 
beyond  her  limits,  she  manifestly  transcends  her  author- 
ity as  a  state.  If  by  legislation  she  may  send  citizens 
of  the  United  States  beyond  her  lines  into  other  states, 
other  states  by  the  same  authority  may  send  them  back, 
and  others  beside  them.  For  a  state  cannot  by  its 
legislation  fix  responsibilities  upon  persons  and  places 
beyond  its  jurisdiction.  Admit  the  authority  of  a  state 
to  determine  who  may  come  within,  or  who  must  depart 

1  To  illustrate  the  consequences  of  permitting  a  state  to  exercise  authority 
extending  to  interests  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  take  the  following  as  an  illus- 
tration :  In  1787,  New  York,  by  an  act  (March  19)  granted  to  John  Fitch  a  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  make  and  use  every  kind  of  boat  or  vessel  impelled  by 
■team,  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  bays  and  waters  within  the  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  York,  for  fourteen  years.  In  179S.  on  tlie  suggestion  that  Fitch 
was  dead^  or  had  withdrawn  from  the  state,  without  having  made  any  attempt 
to  use  his  privilege,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  grant  to  Fitch,  and  con- 
ferring similar  privileges  on  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Ibr  the  term  of  twenty 
years,  on  a  suggestion  made  by  him,  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  mode  of 
applying  the  steam  engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous  princi- 
pleii.  On  the  5th  of  April,  180-'),  another  act  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  R.  R.  Livingston,  by  the  last  act,  should  be  extended 
to  him  ana  Robert  Fulton,  for  twenty  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  etc. 
And  by  an  act  of  the  9th  April,  1811,  prpvisions  were  made  for  enforcing  the 
ol)senrance  of  the  privileges  granted,  by  the  forfeiture  of  vessels,  &c.,  found 
navisaUng  these  waters.  Thus,  according  to  the  laws  of  New  York,  no  one 
cooloT  navigate  the  bay  of  New  York,  the  North  or  Hudson  river— the  sound— 
the  lakes  or  any  of  the  waters  of  the  state,  without  a  license  from  the  grantees 
of  New  York,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  tiie  vessel.  CkDnnecticut  retaliated 
upon  this,  by  providing  that  no  one  could  enter  her  waters  with  a  steam  vessel 
fuwinq  tuch  license.  New  Jersey  provided  by  law  that  should  any  citizen  of  that 
state  oe  retlrained  under  the  New  York  law  from  using  steamboats  between 
the  ancient  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  he  should  be  entitled  to  an 
action  for  damages  in  New  Jersey,  with  treble  costs  against  the  party  restrain- 
ing or  impeding  him  under  the  law  of  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  act  was 
called  an  act  of  retortion  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  legislation  of  New 
York,  and  was  justified  on  the  grounds  of  public  law,  lustifying  reprisals 
between  independent  states.  Thus,  a  steam  vessel  of  any  description  going  to 
New  York,  Is  forfeited  to  the  representatives  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  unless 
she  have  their  license.  Going  ft*orn  New  York  or  elsewhere,  to  Connecticut,  she 
IS  prohlbite<l  from  entering  the  waters  of  that  state,  if  she  have  such  license. 
If  the  representatives  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  in  New  York,  carry  into  eifect, 
by  judicial  process,  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  laws,  against  a  citizen  of 
New  Jersey,  they  expose  themselves  to  a  statute  action  in  New  Jersey,  for  aU 
damstfes  and  treble  costs.  (See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.,  pp.  4-10.) 
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from,  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  the  power  conferred 
upon  congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  is  dead,  so 
far  as  immigration  and  emigration  are  concerned*  If 
the  states  have  authority  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
immigration  of  citizens  or  aliens,  the  nation  has  not 
But  the  nation  has  the  express  authority  to  regulate 
this  branch  of  commerce,  and  it  alone  can  exercise  it ; 
for  its  jurisdiction  extends  beyond  state  lines. 

2  372.  The  introduction  of  aliens  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  into  a  state  under  any  sort  of  4*eguIation, 
is  necessarily  a  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  it  involves 
the  assertion  of  powers  over  persons  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  attempting  such  regulation. 
Imposing  any  conditions  of  initiation  into  a  stat«, 
implies  a  right  of  exclusion ;  and  the  rights  of  one 
state  in  that  respect  being  the  rights  of  all,  there  is  no 
authority  upon  that  subject  left  to  the  nation.  Its 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  upon  such  theory,  is 
absorbed  by  the  states.  Its  treaty  stipulations  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  are  to  be  i)ermitted  freely  and  securely  to 
come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places,  ports 
and  rivers  in  the  territories  of  each  country,  to  which 
other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the 
same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  parts  of  said 
territories  respectively ;  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and 
warehouses  for  the  i)urposes  of  their  commerce ;  and, 
generally,  to  afford  complete  protection  and  security  to 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation  respectively, 
subject  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries, 
could  not  be  enforced  by  the  nation,  if  this  power  to 
impose  'conditions  upon  the  immigrating  alien  can  be 
exercised  by  the  states.  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  states,  is 
given  to  congress  in  the  most  unlimited  terms;  and, 
therefore,  a  state  cannot  make  a  regulation  of  commerce 
to  enforce  health  laws,  or  any  other  police  regulation, 
because  that  power  is  committed  exclusively  to  congress. 

S  373.  In  the  passenger  cases,  Mr.  Justice  Wayne, 
in  stating  the  decision  of  the  courts  among  other  things 
holds  the  following :  The  acts  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts imposing  a  tax  upon  passengers,  either 
foreigners  or  citizens,  coming  into  the  ports  in  those 
states,  either  in  foreign  vessels  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States  ;  from  foreign  nations,  or  from  ports  in  the 
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TJnited  States,  are  nDConstitutional  and  void,  being  in 
their  nature  regulations  of  commerce,  contrary  to  tlie 
grant  in  the  constitution  to  congress,  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  states ; — that  the  states  within  the  union  cannot 
constitutionally  tax  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  pacing  any  expense  incident  to  the 
execution  of  their  police  laws ; — and  that  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  includes  an  intercourse  of  persons, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  merchandise; — ^also  that 
the  acts  of*  Massachusetts  and  Kew  York  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  Yoid,  being   in    conflict  with   treaty 
stipulations   between   the  United   States    and   Oreat 
Britain ; — and  that  such  laws  are  in  conflict  with  sun- 
dry acts  passed  by  congress  at  different  times,  admitting 
foreigners  with  their  personal  luggage,  and  tools  of 
trade,  free  of  duty  or  imposts,  into  the  United  States; — 
that  the  law  of  a  state  imposing  any  tax  upon  foreigners 
or  immigrants,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  whilst  the 
vessel  is  in  transitu  to  her  port  of  destination,  though 
such  vessels  may  have  arrived  within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  such  state,  before  the  passengers  had  landed, 
is  in  violation  of  such  acts  of  congress,  and  therefore 
void ; — that  those  acts  so  far  as  they  imposed  any  obli- 
gation upon  the  owners  or  consignees  of  vessels,  or 
upon  the  captains  of  vessels,  or  upon  freighters  of  the 
same,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  within 
the  said  stat^ — New  York  and  Massachusetts — to  pay 
any  tax  or  duty  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  to  be  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  same,  for  passengers  arriving  in 
the  United  States,  or  coming  from  a  port  within  the 
union,  are  unconstitutional  and  void ;  being  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  grant  to  congress  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  also  to  the  legislation  of  congress 
under  the  said  power  by  which  the  United  States  had 
been  laid  off  into  collection  districts  and  ports  of  entry, 
established  within  the  same,  and  commercial  regulations 
prescribed,  under  which  vessels,  their  cargoes  and  pas- 
seDgers  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  from  abroad  as  from  other  ports  within 
thennion;  —  that  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  includes  within  it  the  migration  of 
other  persons,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  slaves,  and 
in  terms  recognizes  that  other  persons  as  well  as  slaves 
may  be  the  subject  of  importation  and  commerce ; — that 
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the  fifth  clause  of  this  ninth  section,  which  declares 
that  ••  no  preference  should  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  oue  state  over 
those  of  another  state,  nor  should  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties 
in  another,"  is  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  congress 
to  regulate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
entire  commercial  equality  within  the  United  States; 
and  also  a  prohibition  upon  the  states  to  destroy  such 
equality  by  any  legislation  prescribing  a  condition  upon 
which  vessels  bound  from  one  state  should  enter  the 
ports  of  another; — that  those  acts  of  state  legislation 
imposing  a  tax  upon  passengers,  are  unconstitutional 
and  void,  because  each  of  them  contravene  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  all 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out   the    United    States;  —  that    such    injunction   of 
uniformity  is  as  obligatory  upon    the   states  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  congress,  as  if 
the  uniformity  had   been   made   anjl  established  by 
congressional  legislation ; — that  such  constitutional  uni- 
formity is  interfered  with  and  destroyed  by  any  state 
imposing  any  tax  upon  the  intercourse  of  persons  from 
state  to  state,  or  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States; — that  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states, 
includes  navigation  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  lakes  and  navigable  waters  within  the  United 
States ;  and  that  any  tax  by  a  state  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  right  of  navigation,  or  subjecting  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  a  condition,  is  contrary  to  such  grant  to 
congress.  ^ 

g  374.  In  the  case  of  The  City  of  New  York  v.  MUn 
before  cited,  the  court  remarked:  "We  think  it  as 
competent  and  as  necessary  for  a  state  to  provide 
precautionary  measures  against  a  moral  pestilence  of 
paupers  and  vagabonds,  and  possibly  convicts,  as  it  is  to 
guard  against  the  physical  pestilence  which  may  arise 
from  unsound  and  infectious  articles  imported,  or  from 
a  ship  the  crew  of  which  may  be  laboring  under  an 
infectious  disease."  It  certainly  is  competent  for  a 
state  to  exercise  all  needful  power  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  moral  and  physical  evils,  provided  she  does  not 
adopt  measures  involving  the  rights  of  persons  other 

1  BeeAnO^Y.  rumer,  and  jyorrit  y.  The  OtQ^  </ JBofftm,  7  How.  &  a,  288. 
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than  those  over  which  she  has  jurisdiction,  in  matters 
purposely  committed  to  the  jiirisdiction  of  thei general 
goyemment.  The  states  of  the  imiou  may,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  police  powers,  pass  quarantine  and  health 
laws  interdicting  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports,  or 
ports  within  the  United  States,  from  landing  passengers 
and  goods ;  prescribe  the  places  and  times  for  vessels  to 
quarantine,  and  impose  penalties  upon  persons  violating 
the  same.  But  such  laws,  though  temporarily  affecting 
commerce  in  its  transit,  are  not  regulations  of  commerce^ 
prescribing  terms  upon  which  merchandise  and  persons 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  necessary  precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  disease  into  the  ports  to  which  ves- 
sels are  bound.  And  states  may,  in  the  exercise  of  such 
police  power,  without  any  violation  of  the  power  in 
congress  to  regulate  commerce,  exact  from  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  a  qiiarantined  vessel,  and  from  passen- 
gers on  board,  such  fees  as  are  necessary  to  pay  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  their  detention,  and  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  vessel,  cargo  and  apparel  of  the  persons 
on  board.  ^ 

S  375.  How  far  a  state  possesses  the  authority  to 
obstruct  by  its  legislation  a  navigable  stream  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  principle  involved  would  seem  to  be 
this :  If  the  stream  be  navigable  in  fact,  and  the  quality 
of  navigability  continues  between  two  or  more  states, 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  upon  such  stream 
should  be  exclusive  in  congress ;  because  the  states  are 
not  competent,  by  any  authority  they  possess  respect- 
ively, to  regulate  the  commerce  between  themselves; 
and  congress  has  plenary  authority  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ing to  technical  definition,  a  stream  is  said  to  be  navi- 
gable to  the  extent  that  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  therein ; 
though,  in  fact,  such  streams  are  not  always  navigable. 
A  stream  lying  entirely  within  a  state,  which  in  fact  is 
not  navigable,  even  though  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows 
therein,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  nation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  authority 
of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  should  give  to  the  gen- 

1  Althoagh  the  oonrt  was  divided  in  opinion  in  these  passenger  cases  (Smith 
▼.  Turner^  Norrit  v.  The  CUy  of  Boston,  7  How.  8.  C,  283),  five  of  the  Jadges-t 
McLrait,  Watwb,  Catron,  McKinlby  and  Grikr— concurred  in  the  doc- 
trines herein  stated.  Four  of  the  judges— Taney.  Oh.  J.,  Danibi^.  Nklsok 
mnd  WooDBUBT  —dissenting  therefrom.  (See  Story's  Com.  on  ConsL,  1 1072  ^« 
and  note.) 
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eral  government  commercial  jurisdiction  upon  the  banks 
or  over  tbe  bed  of  such  non-navigable  stream.  In 
respect  to  all  such  streams,  or  even  navigable  streaps 
in  fact,  beyond  the  point  where  navigation  is  possible  as 
a  channel  of  commerce,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  general  government  should  exercise  exclusive 
or  even  any  jurisdiction  over  them,  or  over  that  part  of 
them.  Where  a  stream  cannot  be  used  in  fact  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  there  is  probably  no  reason  why  the 
rights  of  riparian  owners  along  its  channel  should  not 
be  left  to  the  administration  of  the  local  or  state  gov- 
ernment. To  give  congress  authority  over  a  particular 
stream  of  water,  it  would  seem  that  its  navigable 
character  should  be  continuous  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state ;  that  is,  it  should  be  navigably  connected 
with  navigable  waters  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state.  For  where  there  are  navigable  waters  entirely 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  particular  state,  which 
are  disconnected  with  navigable  waters  beyond  such 
limits,  such  waters  are  not  the  subject  of  either  inter- 
state or  international  use ;  and  consequently  the  power 
of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  states  would  not  reach  to  the  navigation 
of  such  isolated  waters.  ^ 

S  376.  A  stream  that  is  in  fact  navigable,  and  is  used 
as  a  channel  of  inter-state  and  international  communi- 
cation cannot  be  lawfully  obstructed  by  the  authority 
of  a  state  through  which  it.  passes,  even  though  con- 
gress has  made  no  especial  regulations  in  respect 
thereto.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  its 
navigable  qualities  are  placed  under  the  exclusive  regu- 
lation of  congress,  and  consequently  the  states  have  no 
power  to  authorize  the  interruption  of  the  full  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  public  easement  therein.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  state  might  authorize  an 
obstruction,  as  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  a  navigable 
stream,  where  congress  had  passed  no  law  expressly 
prohibiting  the  same ;  but  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  held  to  the  contrary.  They  held,  that  if 
the  law  of  the  state  of  Virginia  authorized  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obstruct  the  navigation,  such  law  would  be  no  defense 
to  the  bridge  company,  although  congress  had  passed 
no  act  prohibiting  the  obstruction  of  that  river;  for 

1  See  Veazte  y.  Jtfbore,  14  How.,  563 ;   United  SUOn  v.  Oownba,  12  Pet.  S.  a.  78. 
Pw  Stobt,  JosUoe. 
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tfaey  had  exercised  control  over  it  by  licensing  vessels, 
establishing  ports  of  entry,  imposing  duties  upon  mas- 
ters and  other  officers,  &c.^ 

g  377.  The  power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce 
extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  within,  as  well  as  without 
any  state,  wherever  such  navigation  is  connected  with 
the  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  other  state  or 
nation.  The  form  of  the  grant  is,  congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  states.  The  power  of  regulating 
this  branch  of  commerce  was  committed  to  the  general 
government,  because,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
a  power  which  could  not  be  left  with  the  several  states. 
No  subject  could  be  committed  to  state  jurisdiction 
which  required  the  exercise  of  authority  beyond  its 
limits.  To  regulate  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations  . 
or  between  the  several  states  involved  the  exercise  of 
snch  extra-territorial  authority,  and  for  that  reason  that 
subject  was  necessarily  committed  to  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  congress.  But  such  reason  would  not  extend  to 
the  navigation  of  a  stream  lying  wholly  within  a  par- 
ticular state,  and  disconnected  with  any  other  navigable 
waters  extending  beyond  state  limits.'  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  extends  to  the  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment of  seamen  on  board  of  American  ships ;  to 
conferring  privileges  upon  ships  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade.^  It 
extends  to  quarantine  laws,  pilotage  laws,  and  wrecks 
of  the  sea.^  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of 
vessels  engaged  in  carrying  passengers,  steam  vessels 
or  others,  as  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
traffic  and  general  coasting  business.^  It  extends  to  the 
laying  of  embargoes  both  on  domestic  and  foreign 
voyages.*  It  extends  to  the  construction  of  light- 
houses ;  the  placing  of  buoys  and  beacons ;  to  the 
renaovfd  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  creeks,  rivers, 
sounds,  bays,  &c. ;"'  in  short,  everything  essential  to 
the  exercise  of  commercial  intercourse  and  intercom- 
munication between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  and  also  between  the  several  states, 

I  state  of  Ptmntylvcmia  v.  TT^e  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Co.,  13  How.,  618. 
Head  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Tanet  in  this  case  for  the  views  of  those 
holding  a«ontrary  doctrine.  It  may  he  found  in  a  note  by  Judge  Stoby  in  his 
Uiird  edition  of  Com.  on  the  Const.,  \  1073. 

«  Vtoxie  V.  Movre,  U  How..  668.  »  1  Tuck.  Black.  Com.,  app.,  252.  <  9  Wheat., 
2»-«8.   •Id.,214-22L   •  Id.,  191, 192.   t  Story's  Com.  on  Const., }  1076. 
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seems  to  be  included  in  the  power  given  to  congress  to 
regulate  commerce.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  iiistitntion  of  their  general  or  national  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  intended  to  make  it  an  instrument, 
by  means  of  which  they,  as  a  nation,  could  exercise 
authority  over  the  whole  subject  of  commercial  inter- 
course as  fully  and  completely  as  any  other  sovereign 
and  independent  nation  could  of  right  do.  They  com- 
mitted the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states  to  the  exclnsive  control 
of  congress,  and  gave  to  it  the  plenary  authority  of  the 
nation,  always  to  be  exercised  and  administered  by 
themselves. 

S  378.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes  is  exclusively  in  congress.  Prior  to 
the  revolution,  this  power  was  exercised  by  the  British 
government.  During  the  confederation  it  belonged  to 
congress,  except  as  to  those  tribes  which  resided  within 
the  limits,  or  were  considered  as  members,  of  any  of  the 
states.  At  the  formation  of  the  constitution  no  objec- 
tions were  made  to  conferring  this  power  upon  the  general 
government  through  congress.  In  their  tribal  condition 
the  Indians  have  ever  been  dealt  with  is  separate 
nations,  although  dependent.  Their  territorial  rights 
and  property  have  been  respected  by  the  government. 
Their  property  in  the  soil,  however,  has  not  been  deemed 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  to 
foreign  nations,  or  to  any  but  the  general  governments 
Their  mode  of  occupation  is  such  as  only  to  require  the 
use  of  it  for  purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing.  As  indi- 
viduals, generally,  they  attach  no  improvements,  and 
hence,  make  no  individual  appropriations  of  the  land  to 
their  respective  uses.  Therefore  the  government  cannot 
deal  with  them  as  individually  having  any  property  in 
the  soil,  or  as  having  any  other  rights  thereto,  except 
its  use  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  applied 
it.  Their  use  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  forest.  It  has  long  been  a  problem 
demanding  solution,  what  is  to  become  of  the  red  man 
at  last  ?  There  can  be  but  two  answers  to  the  question : 
he  must  become  a  civilized  being  individually  and 
socially ;  or  he  must  cease  to  live  upon  the  earth.  If,  as 
a  race,  the  Indians  are  incapable  of  becoming  civilized, 
and  of  entering  upon  that  higher  plane  of  civilization  and 
enlightenment  awaiting  humanity,  as  active,  cooperat 
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ing  inembers,  they  must  disappear.  If  the  Author  of 
all  good  in  his  wisdom,  has  ordained  progress  in  the 
l>irtb,  development  and  decay  of  races  in  the  human,  as 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  then  the  saurians  of  the  races 
must  pass  away,  by  the  advancement  of  those  conditions 
of  life  essential  to  the  ushering  in  of  that  *'  good  time 
COMING,"  believed  in  by  many,  and  hoped  for  by  all. 

g  379.  From  the  character  and  constitution  of  that 
society  of  Indians  known  as  a  tribe,  it  is  impossible  to 
accord  to  them  the  attributes  of  an  independent  sover- 
eign nation ;  nor  can  they  in  all  respects  be  treated  as 
8uch.  -An  Indian  tribe,  leading  a  nomadic  life,  may 
have  its  king  or  chief,  and  its  counselors ;  but  it  is  in 
DO  condition  to  maintain  that  relation  and  intercourse 
with  other  nations  essential  to  true  nationality.  As  a 
society,  they  may  be  recognized  and  treated  with  as 
having  a  corporate  existence,  and  possessing  o^rtain 
rights  as  incident  to  their  nomadic  condition.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  national  government,  the  United 
States  have  always  treated  with  them  as  possessing  a 
dependent  sovereignty — if  such  a  condition  be  definable 
— as  having  rights  original  and  inherent  in  themselves, 
by  which  they  can  acquire  and  possess  property  and 
dispose  of  the  same  under  such  supervision  and  restric- 
tions as  the  general  government  feels  in  duty  bound  to 
exercise.  For  this  reason  all  trade  or  commercial  inter- 
course with  them  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  imposed  by  congress.  It  has  been 
decided  upon  solemn  argument  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  that,  an  ludian  tribe  is  to  be 
deemed  politically  a  state,  so  far  as  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  political  society  capable  of  self-government; 
bat  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  foreign  state  in  the  sense 
of  the  constitution.  Its  stateship  is  one  of  pupilage, 
and  in  the  United  States  each  tribe  is  the  ward  of  the 
nation.  ^ 

1  See  TAe  Cherokee  Nation  y.  Qeorgia,  5  Pet.,  1-17. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POWERS  OP  OONGBESS — NATUBALIZATION. 

S  380.  ''  OoNGBESS  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
imiforiif  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  hiws  on  the 
sujbject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United  States."  * 
As  the  United  States  were  to  be  one  nation,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  rule  of  citi- 
zenship. Under  the  confederation  the  states  each  for 
themselves  exercised  this  authority,  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that  there  were  many  and  dissimilar 
rules  of  naturalization  in  the  several  states ;  and  as  the 
citizens  or  free  inhabitants  of  each  state  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all 
the  other  states,^  it  followed  that  a  single  state  had  the 
power  of  determining  the  conditions  of  naturalization 
afibcting  all  the  other  states.  For  nn  alien  might  become 
naturalized  in  a  state  requiring  but  a  short  residence, 
and  then  he  was,  in  effect,  a  citizen  of  the  nation,  and 
he  could  claim  in  the  other  states  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  their  own  citizens.  By  this  provision, 
the  laws  on  the  subject  of  naturalization  of  a  single 
state  were  rendered  paramount  to  those  of  the  other 
states.  But  as  the  citizens  of  the  state  are  likewise 
national  citizens,  it  is  the  right  of  the  nation  alone  to 
determine  who  shall  politically  and  potentially  become 
members  of  the  national  society.  The  propriety  of 
committing  the  exerpise  of  this  power  to  the  general 
government  was  not  questioned  in  the  convention,  and 
has  never  since  been  questioned.  Congress  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  determining  upon  what  conditions 
an  alien  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

S  381.  In  the  United  States  there  are  two  classes  of 
citizens;  that  is,  two  classes  in  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  became  citizens.  At  the  time  of  origi- 
nating the  American  nation,  the  citizens  of  each  state 
became  likewise  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  attached  to  them.  Therefore,  after  the 
establishment  of  American  nationality  every  person 
born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
whether  his  parents  were  citizens  or  aliens,  became  a 
citizen  by  birth,  called  a  native  born  citizen.  Under 
the  constitution,  all  such  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 

1  Art.  1,2 8,  cL 4,  Const. U.S.   >  ArUdes of  Oonfederation, art. 4. 
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and  privileges  pertaining  to  membership  of  the  national 
family.  The  constitution  in  some  respects  distinguishes 
between  native  born  citizens  and  others;  thus,  no  person 
is  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States 
unless  he  is  a  natural  bom  citizen.  So  also  to  be  quali- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  or  of 
the  senate,  he  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  a  certain  number  of  years. 

S  382.  Under  a  democratic  government  the  sover- 
eignty resides  essentially  and  entirely  with  the  people. 
Those  only  who  comprise  the  people  and  partake  of  this 
sovereignty,  are  citizens,  and  are  capable  of  exercising 
political  rights  and  powers.  Therefore  they  have  the 
authority  to  determine  upon  what  terms  and  conditions 
those  who  are  alien  to  their  society  shall  be  admitted 
to  become  constituent  members  thereof,  and  become 
politically  enfranchised.  In  a  country  where  the  people 
are  the  administrators  of  their  own  governmental 
authority,  and  where  every  one  who  is  admitted  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  becomes  an  equal 
participator  in  such  administration,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  prime  importance  to  fix  upon  a  safe  and  just 
rule  of  naturalization,  suited  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  prudent  and 
safe  to  a  faithful  and  just  administration  of  govern- 
mental authority.  For  by  the  act  of  naturalization  a 
foreigner,  whatever  his  moral  and  intellectual  condition, 
is  made  a  citizen  and  clothed  with  all  the  authority  aud 
powers  of  the  most  enlightened,  moral  aud  patriotic 
eitizen  of  the  nation.  If  the  conditions  of  conferring 
citizenship  are  not  reasonably  stringent  there  will  be 
great  danger  of  weakening  the  just  administrative 
power  of  the  nation.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
commercial  intercourse  exists  between  this  and  the  most 
unenlightened  nations ;  and  the  uniform  rules  of  natu- 
ralization apply  as  well  to  the  ignorant,  immoral  and 
vicious,  as  to  the  better  classes  of  immigrants ;  and  that, 
practically,  every  ignorant  and  vicious  alien  who  is 
made  a  citizen  becomes  a  political  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  like  class  of  native  born  citizens,  and  by  his  vote 
he  neutralizes  the  power  at  the  polls  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic,  so  that  virtually  every  ignorant  and 
vicious  citizen  which  is  added  to  the  national  society, 
sinks  the  power  of  the  like  number  of  those  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  pillars  of  the  republic  rest. 
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S  383.  There  have  been  two  classes  of  opinioDS 
respecting  the  essential  features  of  naturalization  laws, 
which  may  be  deuominated  the  liberal  and  the  stringent 
One  class  have  advocated  the  early  admission  of  all 
foreigners  who  desired  it,  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
political  administration  of  the  government;  affirming 
that,  generally,  they  were  as  well  qualified  to  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage  immediately  after  becoming  located 
in  the  country,  as  a  very  large  class  of  natural  bom 
citizens  are,  or  ever  will  be; — that  by  being  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
they  will  feel  themselves  identified  with  the  interests 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  will  become 
attached  to  its  institutions ; — that,  having  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  they  are  subject  to  its  duties  and  obligations; 
and  that  the  nation  will  be  enriched  and  strengthened 
by  an  increase  of  its  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed,  that  the  character  of  any  government  depends 
upon  the  character  of  those  who  administer  it; — that, 
whatever  its  form,  it  becomes  free  or  oppressive  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  those  who  exercise  its  powers; — 
that  a  republican  and  democratic  government  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  intelligence  and 
virtue  among  the  people;  —  that  the  mass  of  foreigners 
are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of  a 
free  government ;  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fiiU  into  the 
hands  of  unprincipled  men  and  demagogues,  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  approach  them  by  the  use  of  corrupting 
and  demoralizing  influences;  who  will  mislead  them  as 
to  the  real  issues,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  support 
for  selfish  and  dishonest  purposes; — that  while  it  may 
be  true  that  the  mass  of  foreigners  are  as  intelligent 
and  virtuous  as  a  certain  class  of  native  born  citizens, 
that  the  class  of  ignorant  and  vicious  native  born  citi- 
zens, who  are  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  are 
naturally  as  large  as  it  is  safe  for  any  republican  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  hold  in  check,  without  being 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  uneducated  and 
undisciplined  foreign  element;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
the  more  prudent  and  safe  policy  to  require  a  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  in  order  that  the  foreigner  may 
become  familiar  with  the  practical  operations  of  the 
government ;  with  the  character  and  habits  of  those 
concerned  in  its  administration  ;  in  short,  that  he  may 
become  politically  acclimated  before  he  attempts  to 
declare  who  shall  administer  the  public  authority,  and 
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to  prescribe  for  the  political  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Practically  it  hds  been  found,  that  that  class  of  immi* 
grants  who  come  to  this  country  to  benefit  their 
physical  and  social  condition  by  habits  of  industry  and 
honest  living ;  who  immediately  seek  some  honest 
and  honorable  occupation,  are  abundantly  qualified  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  the  public  authority 
after  the  brief  residence  of  five  years.  But  that  other 
class  who  come  hither  because  it  was  impossible,  or,  at 
least  impolitic,  for  them  to  remain  at  home ;  who  had 
no  honest  or  honorable  occupation  in  the  old  world,  and 
who  proposed  to  find  none  in  the  new ;  whose  highest 
ambition  it  is  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  indulge  in  their 
animal  propensities ;  who  settle  mostly  in  cities  and  the 
larger  towns,  because  of  the  facilities  for  dishonest  aud 
dishonorable  gains,  have  proved  themselves  dangerous 
to  the  security  and  welfare  of  societj%  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  obtained  political  power,  it  has  been  used  for 
the  lowest  and  basest  purposes.  They  are  ever  ready 
iustruments  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  gambling 
politicians  to  place  the  political  power  of  the  country 
in  the  possession  of  those  who  use  it  for  purposes  of 
private  emolument,  regardless  of  what  the  public  wel- 
fare demands.  Experience  has  already  taught,  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  future  of  the  commonwealth  is 
to  come  from  this  class,  as  aids  to  the  demagogue  and 
trading  politicians  of  the  nation  ; — that  measures  must 
be  taken  to  elevate  this  class  to  that  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality  which  will  make  it  safe  to  intrust 
them  with  political  power,  or  they  must  be  deprived  of 
its  exercise. 

§  384.  The  mode  by  which  an  alien  may  become  a 
citizen,  and  be  invested  with  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizenship,  is  denominated  his  naturalization. 
By  its  operation  the  political  status  of  the  alien  is 
changed  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  he  is  in  a  condition 
to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  conferred  by  birth  upon  the 
other  class  of  citizens.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
aliens,  as  mere  residents  of  the  states,  differ  in  different 
states.  In  general  the  United  States  leave  to  the  state 
administrations  those  regulations  which  affect  their 
rights  of  property,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  exercised  and  enforced.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  alien  is  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  general  government,  should  it  become 
necessary  for  it  to  exercise  its  authority.    Thus,  if  a  war 
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should  break  out  between  the  XTuited  States  and  tbe 
country  of  which  the  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  on 
geueral  principles,  he  would  thereby  become  an  alien 
enemy,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  government;  or 
to  be  laid  under  such  restraints,  while  remaining  within 
it,  as  congress  might  deem  to  be  reasonable  and  proper. 
While  the  alien  is  the  legal  subject  of  the  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  the  presumption  is 
that  he  will  be  true  to  the  interests  of  his  nation ;  and 
will  avail  himself  of  every  means  to  advantage  her; 
therefore  the  right  of  self-defeuse  justifies  the  govern- 
ment in  taking  necessary  measures  to  guard  against  any 
injury  he  might  be  disposed  to  inflict  in  behalf  of  his 
liege  sovereign  and  country. 

g  385.  The  duration  of  the  character  or  quality  of 
citizenship,  that  is,  of  defeasible  or  indefeasible  allegi- 
ance, has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  has 
not  been  so  definitely  settled  hitherto  as  to  be  beyond 
even  further  discussion.  The  doctrine  of  indefeasible 
allegiance  has,  perhaps,  deeper  root  in  England  than  in 
any  other  European  country ;  and,  in  discussing  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegi- 
ance is  based,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  their  theory 
of  the  source  of  governmental  authority,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  this  indefeasible  allegiance. 

S  386.  Almost  the  entire  real  property  of  England  is, 
by  the  policy  of  its  laws,  supposed  to  be  granted  by, 
dependent  upon,  and  holden  of  some  superior  lord,  in 
consideration  of  certain  services  to  be  rendered  to  the 
lord  by  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  land.  Thus  all 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom  are  supposed  to  be  holden* 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king,  who  is  styled 
tbe  lord  paramount.  In  this  manner  are  all  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
jects. All  tenures  being  thus  derived  from  the  king, 
those  that  held  immediately  of  him,  in  right  of  his 
crown  and  dignity,  were  denominated  his  tenants  in 
capite,  or  in  chief.  There  were  several  species  of  ten- 
nises, each  characterized  by  the  species  of  services  or 
renders  due  the  lord  from  the  tenants.  Bracton  divided 
them  into  frank-tenement  and  villeyiage;  and  of  frank- 
tenements  he  says,  some  are  held  in  consideration  of 
homage  and  knight  service;  others  in  free-socage,  with 
the  service  of  fealty  only.  And  of  villenages,  some  are 
pure  and  others  are  privileged.    He  that  holds  in  pure 
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villenage  shall  do  whatever  is  commanded  him,  and 
always  be  bound  to  an  uncertain  service.  The  other 
kind  of  villenage  is  called  villein-socagej  and  these 
villein-socmen  do  villein  service,  but  such  as  are  certain 
and  determined.  So,  according  to  Bracton,  the  subjects 
of  England  holding  the  lan.ds  were,  first,  those  where 
the  service  was  free  but  uncertain,  as  military  service 
with  homage;  that  tenure  was  per  servitium  mUitare^ 
or  by  knight  service.  Second,  where  the  service  was 
both  free  and  certain,  as  by  fealty  only,  or  by  rent  and 
fealty ;  that  tenure  was  called  liherum  socagittm^  or  firee- 
Bocage.  Third,  where  the  service  was  in  its  nature 
servUe  and  base^  and  uncertain  as  to  time  and  quantity; 
this  tenure  was  purum  villenagiiim,  absolute  or  pure 
villenage.  Lastly,  where  the  service  was  has^  in  its 
uature;  but  certain  in  quantity,  this  tenure  was  villena- 
gium  privilegiatum.  But  whatever  the  tenure  by  which 
he  held,  he  was  bound  by  oath  of  service  to  his  superior 
lord,  from  which  obligation  he  had  no  right  or  authority 
to  absolve  himself. 

g  387.  The  constitution  of  feuds  had  its  origin  from 
the  military  policy  of  the  Northern  or  Celtic  nations,  the 
Ooths,  the  Huns,  the  Franks,  the  Vandals  and  the  Lom- 
bards,' who  poured  themselves  into  Europe  at  the 
declension  of  tlie  Boman  Empire.  The  feudal  policy  was 
not  established  in  England  until  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  exact  period  of  its  establishment  can- 
not be  ascertained;  but,  it  was  probably  after  the 
threatened  invasion  from  Denmark,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  King  William's  reign.  The  defenseless  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  time,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
calling  of  a  grand  council  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  nation ;  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  the 
compiling  of  the  great  survey  called  domesday-book, 
which  was  finished  the  next  year,  and  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  year,  the  king  wiis  attended  by  all  his 
nobility  at  Sarum  ;  where  all  the  principal  landholders 
submitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke  of  military  tenure, 
became  the  king's  vassals,  and  did  homage  and  fealty 
to  his  person.  The  law  and  the  form  of  the  oath,  made 
every  man  taking  it,  a  tenant  or  vassal,  the  tenants 
obliging  themselves  to  defend  their  lord's  territories  and 
titles  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic'    This 

I  2  Bt  Com,,  45. 

8  ^*  Statoimas,  at  omnes  liberi  homines  foedere  et  Sacramento  affirment, 

aood  Intm  et  extra  universum  regniim  Angliae,  Wllhelmo  regl  domlne  suo 
dells  esse  volunt;  terras  et  hqnores  illius  omnl  ndelltate  ublque  servarecom 
eo,  et  contra  lulmlcos  et  allenlgena  defendere."  (See  2  BL  Com.,  60.) 
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new  policy  was  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  says  Black- 
8T0KB,  but  was  nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  whole  realm.  ^  Here  will  be 
found  the  basis  of  that  indefeasible  allegiance  so  strenu- 
ously contended  for  in  England,  as  inseparable  from  the 
British  constitution. 

g  388.  Therefore,  whatever  repugnance  may  be  felt 
to  the  assertion  of  the  fact,  the  present  government  of 
England,  in  theory,  is  founded  on  conquest,  the  property 
having  been  transferred  to  the  king  by  his  subjects,  to 
be  held  by  them  afterward  as  tenants,  and  on  conditions 
of  services  and  fealty.  Afterward  the  oaths  of  fealty 
and  homage  accompanied  grants  of  land,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  necessarily  accompanied  that  of  fealty. 
Certain  consequences  were  understood  to  flow  there- 
from. The  allegiance  thus  pledged  could  not  be 
withdrawn  by  the  subject.  It  was  a  matter  of  contract 
between  him  and  the  king,  and  was  perpetually  bind- 
ing, unless  the  protection  of  his  sovereign,  which  was 
the  consideration  of  his  allegiance,  became  impracticable 
or  impossible.  Hence,  if  the  monarch  was  driven  out 
by  a  successful  competitor,  who  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  was  transferred, 
and  it  became  his  duty  to  obey  the  reigning  sovereign. 
So  also,  when  the  king  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  power, 
alienated  an  entire  territory,  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
allegiance  was  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.  From 
this  allegiance,  original  or  transferred,  the  subject  could 
not  withdraw  himself:  he  was  the  subject  of  the  king; 
one  in  whom  the  king  had  a  species  of  propert3^  trans- 
ferable at  his  sovereign  pleasure,  but  not  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  subject.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
indefeasible  allegiance  in  England,  and  such  the  theory. 
But  it  has  no  application  to  a  country  where  the  people 
are  sovereign,  and  where  the  allegiance  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  government  and  the  rights  incident  to 
such  necessity. 

g  389.  In  a  democratic  republican  government,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  consists  in  the  authority  of 
the  members  of  the  national  society  taken  together  as  a 
whole.  The  government  instituted  by  them  is  a  mere 
instrument  for  the  administration  of  their  authority 
for  purposes  of  individual  i)rotection,  and  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  whole  society. 
The  allegiance  which  a  member  of  that  society  owes 

1  2  BL  Com.,  50. 
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to  the  government,  arises  from  the  fact  of  membership 
of  the  society,  and  the  necessary  condition  of  obedience 
to  all  its  requirements.  Tlie  goverumeut  is  instituted  to 
protect  eacli  member  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil 
liberty  to  the  fullest  extent,  consistent  with  the  like 
rights  and  liberties  in  others.  Naturally,  every  one  has 
the  right,  and  is  at  liberty,  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  earth 
as  the  common  heritage  of  man ;  and  to  select  such  place 
for  his  home  in  any  zone  which  pleases  him.  He  is  not 
responsible  to  any  one  for  his  parentage,  or  for  the  place 
of  his  birth.  If  aturally,  he  is  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  able 
to  provide  for  himself,  to  seek  such  social  and  political 
associations  as  he  feels  to  be  for  his  good.  He  can  be 
nuder  no  possible  obligations  to  live  under  the  particu- 
lar form  of  government,  under  which  he  chanced  to  be 
born.  He  may  seek  the  highest  and  best  his  nature 
and  destiny  demand;  and,  therefore,  no  society  or 
government  has  any  just  authority  to  restrain  him  of 
such  natural  liberty,  nor  can  it  impose  upon  him  obli- 
gations inconsistent  with  such  liberty.  He  is  obliged  to 
obey  the  requirements  of  the  authority  under  which  he 
lives,  or  where  he  chooses  to  make  his  home ;  and  if 
he  sees  fit  to  become  an  integral  member  of  such  society, 
that  he  may  claim  its  fullest  protection,  and  enjoy  its 
largest  privileges,  he  is  bound  to  serve  it  in  common 
with  the  other  members  thereof,  if  need  be,  with  his 
property  and  life.  But  if  he  deems  it  best  for  himself 
to  withdraw  therefrom,  and  seek  political  and  social 
associations  elsewhere,  he  releases  society  and  govern- 
ment from  all  further  responsibilities  oti  his  account; 
and  he  should  be  freed  from  responsibilities  to  them. 
The  basis  of  allegiance  to  government  and  society, 
is  gone»  when  the  relation  between  the  citizen  and  it,  is 
dissolved  and  ended. 

S  390.  The  theory  of  indefeasible  allegiance  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  natural  liberty  belonging  to  man,  as 
essential  to  enable  him  to  seek  his  highest  good  and  ulti- 
mate destiny.  Not  being  responsible  to  any  authority 
for  his  parentage  and  birth,  and  being  liable  to  be  born 
under  a  government  under  which  he  cannot  possess  the 
rights  essential  to  the  unfoldment  and  perfection  of  his 
true  mauhood,  it  is  his  natural  and  inherent  right  to 
migrate  therefrom  in  search  of  those  associations  he 
nee^ls  for  his  true  development,  and  to  make  his  home 
under  the  fostering  care  of  such  a  government  as  will 
protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which 
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belongs  to  him,  and  which  he  mnst  possess  or  fail  of  his 
birthright.  But  to  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  citizen- 
ship he  must  become  a  citizen.  He  mnst  be  at  liberty 
to  pledge  full  and  undivided  allegiance  to  the  adopted 
government,  free  from  the  claims  of  any  other;  and 
thus  to  stand  before  the  world,  an  equal  citizen  of  snch 
government,  entitled  to  equal  protection  and  to  eqnal 
rights.  Indefeasible  allegiance  is  not  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  that  governments  are  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed,  and  belong  to  the  people. 
When  a  republican  nation  opens  wide  its  political  arms 
to  receive  and  adopt  as  her  own,  the  oppressed  of  other 
countries,  she  must  necessarily  repudiate  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  allegiance,  or  be  unfaithful  to  her 
adopted  citizens. 

g-391.  Eawle,  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  consti- 
tution, speaking  of  the  indefeasible  allegiance  of  the 
native  and  adopted  citizens,  remarks  that,  '*in  the  native, 
his  allegiance  is  coeval  with  his  life;  in  him  who 
migrates  hither  from  another  country,  it  commences  as 
a  permanent  duty,  with  his  naturalization ;  in  both  it 
lasts  till  death,  unless  it  is  released  by  some  procedure 
mutual  on  the  part  of  both  the  state  and  the  individ- 
ual." But,  he  adds,  "  whether  the  individual  alone  can 
relinquish  it,  is  a  question  which  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
countries,  has  been  often  discussed,  and  on  which  an 
opinion  cannot  be  given  without  diffidence,  since  it  has 
not  yet  received  a  decision  in  the  highest  tribunals  of 
our  country."  He  continues:  "in  the  first  place  we 
may  dispose  with  little  comparative  difficulty,  of  the 
case  of  the  naturalized  citizen.  His  accession  is  volun- 
tary, and  his  engagement  is,  neither  in  terms  nor  its 
nature,  limited  to  any  time.  Ho,  therefore,  binds  him- 
self by  contract  for  his  life;  and  the  state,  which, 
diflterently  from  the  doctrine  of  the  English  and  other 
monarchies,  cannot  afterward  deprive  him  of  the  quality 
thus  acquired,  which  cannot  again,  by  its  own  act, 
convert  him  into  an  alien,  is  equally  bound  for  the 
same  term,"  and  he  quotes  Locke  as  an  authority  upon  . 
this  subject.^  With  due  deference  to  the  learned  com- 
mentator, the  argument  is  not  satisfactory.  Unless  the 
obligations  of  the  adopted  citizen  are  more  permanent 
and  binding  than  those  of  the  native  born,  the  reason- 
ing cannot  be  sound.    If  the  native  born  citizen  cannot 

I  See  Bawle  on  the  Ck>n8titatton«  p.  85;  see  Looke  on  Civil  QoYemment»  eh.  8. 
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renonnce  his  allegiance  to  bis  government,  he  cannot 
assume  the  obligations  of  allegiance  to  a  new  nation  or 
sovereign ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  be  cannot  be  under 
obligations  of  allegiance  to  two  independent  sovereigns 
at  the  same  time.  He  can  no  more  serve  two  masters 
politically,  than  he  can  religiously ;  for  politically  he  is 
quite  liable  to  be  required  to  defend  the  on^,  and  to 
defeat  the  other.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  that  an 
adopted  citizen  can  be  bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance. to 
be  loyal  and  true  as  a  citizen  of  his  adopted  country 
implies  that  he  can  lawfully  put  off  his  native  allegl 
ance.  And  if  one  can  lawfully  put  off  his  native 
allegiance  there  is  little  ground  for  arguing  that  an 
adopted  citizen  may  not,  in  the  same  manner,  put  off 
his  adopted  allegiance  when  he  renounces  the  society 
and  protection  of  his  adopted  country  to  enter  into,  and 
become  the  loyal  subject  of  another.  To  deny  this 
right  of  changing  allegiance  by  changing  countries  and 
adopting  a  new  home,  implies  that  the  sovereign  or 
government  has  a  kind  of  property  in  the  subject 
or  citizen ;  which  doctrine  is  not  recognized  in  America. 
S  392.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  subject's  obligation  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  his 
government,  the  real  basis  of  this  obligation  is  to  be 
found  in  that  necessity  which  Grod  has  imposed  as  the 
only  condition  of  social  existence,  security,  order  and 
public  welfare.  It  matters  not  whether  man  undertakes 
to  obey  the  requirements  of  law,  and  to  be  loyal  to  the 
authority  by  which  the  society  in  which  he  resides  is 

governed ;  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  he  should 
e  obedient  and  loyal,  while  he  continues  a  member  of 
such  society ;  and  it  matters  little  whether  his  obedience 
be  compelled  upon  the  theory  of  a  contract,  or  upon  the 
fact  of  an  imperative  necessity.  But  if  he  withdraws 
from  such  society,  and  goes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
its  laws,  and  becomes  a  member  of  another  and  aa 
independent  community,  the  same  necessity  is  upon 
him  in  relation  to  his  new  association.  He  must  be 
loyal  to  the  government  of  which  he  becomes  a  citizen 
or  subject,  and  must  obey  its  laws.  Says  Mr.  Bawlb  : 
''The  compact  created  among  the  citizens  by  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  well  understood  by 
themselves  at  the  moment  not  to  be  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  in  the  power  of  the  individual  at  pleasure 
to  dissolve.  It  was  essential,  not  only  to  the  perma- 
nence) but  to  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
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that  every  one,  either  taking  an  active  part  in  its  estab- 
lishment, or  giving  evidence  of  his  consent  by  remaining 
within  it,  should  be  considered  as  bound  to  it  so  long  as 
it  continued."^  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  by  their  declaration  of 
independence,  intended,  individually  to  bind  themselves 
to  forever  surrender  their  right  to  emigrate  to  another 
country,  if  health,  business  or  inclination  should,  in 
after  life,  prompt  them  to  do  so ;  and  that  should  they 
f  nd  in  another  climate,  and  under  another  government^ 
a  congenial  home,  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
accept  and  enjoy  it  because  they  had  in  early  life  united 
in  achieving  the  independence  of  the  American  nation. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  indefeasible  allegiance  drawn 
from  the  implied  compact  of  the  people  in  declaring  and 
achieving  their  independence,  is  neither  forcible  nor 
satisfactory.  That  they  bound  themselves  together  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  common  independence,  may 
be  admitted ;  but  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  deprived  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  seeking  other 
homes  in  other  climes  and  under  other  governments. 

g  393.  Congress  has  power  to  establish  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  power  was  given  to  congress  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  the  declared  objects  of  the  people  in 
instituting  the  general  government,  to  wit :  to  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare.  Commerce,  credit  and  contidence  were 
the  particular  things  which  did  not  exist  under  the  old 
confederation,  and  which  it  was  a  principal  object  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  create  and  establish. 
A  vicious  system  of  legislation,  a  system  of  paper 
money  and  tender  laws,  had  completely  paralyzed 
industry,  threatened  to  beggar  every  man  of  i)roperty, 
and  ultimately  to  ruin  the  country.  The  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  alwjiys  delicate  and  always 
dangerous  whenever  it  divides  society,  and  draws  out 
the  respective  parties  into  different  ranks  and  classes, 
was  in  such  a  condition  in  the  years  1787,  1788  and 
1789,  as  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  all  government; 
and  a  revolution  was  menaced  more  critical  and  alarm- 
ing than  that  through  which  the  country  had  then 
recently  passed.  The  object  of  the  new  constitution 
was  to  arrest  these  evils ;  to  awaken  industry,  by  giving 
security  to  property ;  to  establish  confidence,  credit  and 

1  Bawle  on  tlie  Oonst.,  pp.  86, 87. 
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commerce,  by  salutary  laws,  to  be  enforced  by  the  power 
of  the  whole  community.  The  revolutionary  war  was 
over;  the  country  had  peace,  but  little  domestic  tran- 
quillity ;  it  had  liberty,  but  few  of  its  enjoyments  and 
none  of  its  security.  The  states  had  struggled  together, 
bat  their  union  was  imperfect ;  they  had  freedom,  but 
not  an  established  course  of  justice.  The  constitution 
was  therefore  iramed  to  form  a  more  perfect  union ;  to 
establish  justice ;  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.^  With  respect  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  general  government, 
the  objects  of  the  constitution  were,  among  other  things, 
commerce,  credit,  mutual  confldence  in  matters  of 
property,  and  these  required,  among  other  means,  a 
nniform  standard  of  value,  or  medium  of  payment. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  first  powers  given  to  congress,  is 
that  of  coining  money,  and  regulating  its  value;  and 
fixing  the  value  of  foreign  coins.  And  among  the  first 
prohibitions  to  the  states,  is  that  of  coining  money; 
emitting  bills  of  credit ;  making  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  making 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Thus 
the  powers  conferred  on  congress,  and  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  states,  clearly  indicate  the  purpose  of 
the  people,  when  they  committed  to  congress  the  power 
to  make  nniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

§  394.  The  general  object  of  all  bankrupt  and  insolv- 
ent laws  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  to  creditors 
an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtor,  to 
the  discharge  of  their  debts  pro  tanto,  whenever  the 
debtor  is  unable  to  discharge  the  full  amount  of  the 
same ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  relieve  unfortunate 
and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bondage  to  their 
creditors,  either  by  unlimited  imprisonment  to  coerce 
payment,  or  by  a  right  to  appropriate  the  subsequent 
property  of  the  debtor  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  legislation,  while  providing  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  is,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and 
meritorious  debtor  from  a  slavery  of  mind  and  body, 
which  deprives  him  in  a  great  measure  of  tlie  enjoyment 
of  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  common  benefits  of 
society.  But  the  power  of  aflfording  this  relief  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  those  who  are 
Uable  to  be  afiTected  by  it  either  as  the  debtor  or  creditor 

1  See  Webster's  remarks  In  Offden  V.  Anmdert.  U  Wheat ,  H7,  M8. 
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class.  A  local  government  should  not  possess  the 
aathority  to  absolve  a  debtor  from  the  legal  obligations 
to  pay  his  debts  contracted  in  another  jurisdiction,  for 
the  reason  that  the  laws  of  a  state  can  have  no  force 
beyond  its  local  jurisdiction.  Thus,  if  New  York  by  Its 
laws,cau  relieve  a  citizen  of  his  legal  obligation  to  pay 
his  debts  or  fulfill  his  contracts,  entered  into  in  other 
states,  and  made  legally  binding  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  debt  was  contracted  or  the  contract 
was  entered  into — then,  indeed,  the  obligations  of  C3n- 
tracts  are  left  to  the  legislation  of  the  several  states ; 
and  the  question  of  validity  and  of  enforcement  depends 
upon  the  place  where  the  debtor  is  to  be  found  when 
the  fulfillment  of  his  obligations  is  demanded.  Then  a 
valid  contract  entered  into  in  New  York  may  become 
invalid  by  the  act  of  the  party  removing  into  another 
state,  where  such  a  contract  is'  condemned,  or  deemed 
to  be  against  the  public  policy  of  the  state.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  rej)ublicanism  to  i>ermit  a 
state  to  impose  the  conditions  of  legal  obligation  arising 
out  of  the  transactions  of  individuals  within  its  terri- 
torial limits ;  it  may  prescribe  what  shall  be  essential  to 
the  legal  validity  of  any  contract  made  within  its  juria- 
diction  touching  any  subject ;  as,  that  contracts  of  a 
certain  description  shall  be  in  writing;  or  shall  be 
sealed ;  or  shall  be  witnessed  ;  or  shall  be  executed  with 
certain  solemnities;  for  these  conditions  are  prescribed 
by  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by,  and  who  are  also 
to  administer  the  law.  But  a  state  has  no  authority  to 
prescribe  these  conditions  of  validity  to  contracts  made 
in  other  states,  and  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where 
made.  Thus,  New  York  cannot  say  that  a  contract  made 
in  New  Jersey  and  valid  there  by  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  shall  not  be  valid  against  the  parties  wherever 
they  may  be  found ;  because  the  contract  when  made 
in  New  Jersey  was  not  only  morally  but  it  was  legally 
obligatory  upon  the  parties ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  any  other  state  to  say  that  such  obligation  shall 
be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  her  local  laws. 

§395.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  legal 
obligation  and  a  moral  duty  to  fulfill  a  contract  entered 
into  between  two  parties.  The  moral  obligations  of  a 
contract  do  not  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made ;  while  the  validity  or  legal  obliga- 
tions imposed  thereby,  do.  The  duty  of  performing  a 
contract  entered  into  between  parties  where  the  subject 
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thereof  is  moral  and  just,  rests  on  principles  of  nniver- 
8al  lai^ ;  the  obligation  to  perform  it,  rests  upon  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made.  Thus,  two 
individuals  may  make  a  contract  in  a  locality  over 
which  no  law  of  society  extends.  If  the  contract  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and 
universal  law,  it  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law 
in  any  civilized  country;  because  being  valid  and  obliga* 
tory  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  law,  and 
there  being  no  local  law  to  prohibit  the  making  of  it  in 
the  manner  and  form  in  which  the  parties  bound  them- 
selves, the  legal  obligation  is  perfect,  and  may  be 
enforced  in  any  court  of  law  wher^  perfect  obligations 
are  recognized.  The  prohibition  of  the  constitution, 
that  DO  state  should  make  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  had  undoubted  reference  to  the  legal 
oblifi^on  of  contracts  depending  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  such  contracts  were  made.  The  spirit  of 
the  provision  is  this :  A  contract  which  is  legally  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties  at  the  time  and  place  it  is  entered 
into  by  them,  shall  remain  so,  any  law  of  the  states  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

S  396.  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  power 
to  make  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  is 
committed  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  general 
government,  without  any  restriction  of  its  authority 
in  that  respect.  The  intention  of  the  people  is  well 
expressed  by  reading  the  constitution  in  this  manner, 
Ko  state  shall  pass  any  bill  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts;  but  congress  may  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  general  government  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  persons  and  property  within  the  United 
States,  to  execute  the  plenary  power  and  authority  of 
the  nation  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  its 
jurisdiction.  It  can  determine  upon  what  conditions 
and  in  what  degree  individuals  may  be  released  from 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  their  contracts.  That  is, 
as  the  supreme  authority  upon  that  subject,  congress 
can  by  law  determine  the  limit  of  legal  obligations 
arising  out  of  every  species  of  indebtedness,  and  can 
prescribe  the  manner  by  which  a  party  should  proceed 
to  obtain  legal  absolution  of  his  debts.  This  princii)le 
recognizes  the  authority  in  the  government  to  determine 
what  shall  constitute  a  legal  obligation,  and  what  shall 
cancel  it.    It  recognizes  the  principle  that  legal  obliga- 
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tioDS  as  distiDgnished  from  moraU  have  tboir  basis  io 
the  will  of  society  or  government,  and  can  only  be 
enforced  by  its  laws;  that  society  may  determine  by  law 
what  shall  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  contract 
upon  any  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  legal  obliga 
tion  shall  be  enforced.  Thus  sovereignty  has  authority 
to  prescribe  the  lex  hoi  and  the  lex  fori  of  the  state ;  and 
every  government  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  sover 
eign  authority  may  exercise  this  power  within  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  Upon  this  theory,  the  several 
state  governments,  so  far  as  they  are  not  restrained  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Sta-tes,  may  exercise  this 
authority.  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
but  one  authority  to  be  administered  by  the  general  and 
state  governments;  and  that  is,  the  authority  of  the 
I)eople  as  a  nation.  Each  has  the  subject  of  its  juris- 
diction assigned  to  it ;  the  general  government  finding 
its  jurisdiction  in  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  and  the  state  governments 
finding  the  subjects  of  their  jurisdiction  in  what  remains, 
or  in  what  are  not  enumerated  or  prohibited  to  them  in 
the  constitution. 

S  397.  From  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  the 
states  may  prescribe  everything  pertaining  to  the  valid- 
ity of  contracts  to  be  made  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  any 
law  of  congress  upon  that  subject,  or  with  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  constitution,  and  do  not  attempt  to  extend 
the  operation  of  their  laws  into  other  jurisdictions.  That 
is,  a  state  may  make  any  law  which  .affects  the  validity, 
the  construction,  the  duration,  the  mode  of  discharge, 
or  the  evidence,  of  any  subsequent  contract  to  be  mmle 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  thus  may  impair  the  contract 
Thus,  the  law  which  declares  that  no  action  shall  be 
brought  whereby  to  charge  a  person  upon  his  agreement 
to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  or  upon  an  agreement  relat- 
ing to  lands,  unless  the  same  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  parties,  impairs  a  contract  for  that  pur- 
pose, made  by  parol.  But  when  the  state  has  by  law 
prescribed  the  manner  in  which  contracts  shall  be  exe- 
cuted and  evidenced,  in  order  to  be  binding,  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  contract  upon  the  parties  depends  upon 
their  compliance  with  these  statutory  requirements.  If 
such  essential  requirements  are  not  complied  with  by 
the  parties,  the  contract  does  not  become  obligatory 
upon  them ;  and,  consequently,  such  law  does  not  come 
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^itbin  the  inbibitions  of  the  constitution,  prohibiting 
the  states  from  making  laws  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts.    Thus,  the  state  may,  by  law,  determine 
what  shall  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  contract  made 
wi^n  its  jurisdiction ;  how  the  same  shall  be  proved  ; 
by  what  rules  it  shall  be  construed ;  how  long  it  shall 
coatinne  to  bind  the  i)arties  thereto ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner its  obligations  shall  cease  or  be  discharged ;  but 
gnchlaws  are  applicable  only  to  contracts  made  within 
the  same  jurisdiction,  and  subsequent  thereto.    For  a 
contract  which  has  once  become  obligatory  upon  the 
parties  under  the  law  of  the  time,  and  of  the  place  of  its 
execation  or  performance,  cannot  be  modified,  limited 
or  restrained  in  its  legal  effect  or  operation  by  any 
state  law.^ 

§  398.  The  power  to  make  uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States, 
committed  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  is  not  limited 
in  its  application  to  contracts  made  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  such  laws.  The  restrictions  of  the  con- 
stitution apply  only  to  the  states,  leaving  to  congress 
the  unUmited  authority  of  the  nation,  over  such  sul^ect. 
Oongress,  therefore,  has  plenary  authority  to  pass  a 
bankrapt  law  which  shall  be  binding  throughout  the 
United  States,  affecting  civil  contracts  of  every  charac- 
ter within  the  department  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  determining  upon  what  conditions,  and  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  discharged.  Twice  congress  has 
passed  a  bankrupt  law;  and  permitted  the  same  to 
remain  in  force  long  enough  to  allow  the  most  unworthy 
class  of  debtors,  who  were  ever  ready  to  evade  the  obli- 
gations of  their  contracts,  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
provisions ;  but  they  repealed  those  laws,  before  the 
more  meritorious  class  of  debtors  had  concluded  to  seek 
Iheir  aid.  In  general,  honest  men  are  averse  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  their  contracts ;  and  will  struggle  long  to  comply 
with  their  obligations,  before  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  either  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  discharge.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  usually  the  last  to  apply  for  the  benefit 
of  such  laws,  while  on  the  other  hand,  men  less  scru- 
pulous, are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage, 
and  are  usually  the  first  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  benefits  of  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws.  The  brief 
duration  of  the  bankrupt  laws  hitherto  enacted  by  con- 
gress, has,  in  general,  had  the  effect  to  do  all  the 

I  See  OfiidenT.  Scamden,  12  Wheat.,  218. 
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mischief  bankrapt  laws  are  liable  to  do,  without  mtioh  of 
their  accompanying  benefits ;  for  by  the  time  the  large 
mass  of  those  who  were  justly  entitled  io  its  aid  had 
concluded  to  ask  for  relief,  the  laws  were  repealed* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  efficient  and  just  system 
of  bankrupt  laws  is  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to 
provide  such  a  system.  They  should  make  it  as  perfect 
us  possible,  and  then  amend  its  provisions  from  time 
to  time  as  experience  demonstrates  the  necessity.  la 
this  way»  a  wise  and  just  system  would  eventually  be 
adopted,  which  would  establish  justice  and  promote  the. 
general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

POWER  OP  CONGBESS  TO  COIN  MONET,   &0. 

g  399.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.^    This  power  is 
plenary  and  exclusive  in  congress.    They  have  all  the 
l>ower  over  the  subject  of  the  currency  possessed  by 
the  nation;  and  whatever  they  do  in  that  respect  is 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  nation ;  because  the  con- 
stitufion  has  given  them  unlimited  authority  to  coin 
money,  regulate  its  value,  and  the  value  of  foreign  coin. 
Money  is  the  universal  medium  by  which  all  commer- 
cial   and    exchange  values   are    determined  ;   and   it 
represents  the  respective  values  of  all  commodities. 
It  is  the  measure  by  which  the  equivalents  of  com- 
modities are  ascertained.    This  power  is  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  implies  authority  over 
the  property  interests  of  the  nation.    The  power  to  coin 
money  and  affix  a  value  at  which  it  shall  be  taken  in* 
exchanges,  or  in  satisfaction  of  debts,  or  of  damages 
to  persons  and  property,  belongs  to  that  absoluti?  sover- 
eignty which  can  be  found  only  in  the  nation,  and  which 
is  responsible  to  no  other  earthly  power.    "As  money 
is  the  medium  of  commerce,  it  is  the  king's  prerogative 
as  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce,  to  give  it  authority 
and  make  it  current.    The  coining  of  money  is,  in  all 
^tates,  the  act  of  sovereign  power.    The  denomination 
or  value  for  which  the  coin  is  to  pass  current,  is  also  in 
the  breast  of  the  king."  * 

1  Art.  1,  {  8,  cL  6,  Const.  U.  S.   1 1  BL  Com.,  276. 
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S  400.  To  coin  money  and  regulate  its  Taloe  as  an  act 
>f  Bovereigntyy  involves  the  right  to  determine  what 
ihall  be  tal:en  and  received  as  money ;  at  what  measure 
or  price  it  shall  be  taken ;  and  what  shall  be  its  effect 
when  passed  or  tendered  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of 
all  legal  obligations.  The  act  of  coining  money  con- 
Bists  in  affixing  to  that  which  is  to  constitute  money, 
the  stiunp  or  seal  of  sovereign  authority,  by  which  it 
may  be  recognized  and  known  in  market  as  being 
aollioritatively  entitled  to  be  received  at  the  price  or 
value  marked  thereon.  The  authority  which  coins 
or. stamps  itself  upon  the  article,  can  select  what  sub- 
stance it  deems  suitable  to  receive  the  stamp,  and  pass 
as  money ;  and  it  can  affix  what  value  it  deems  proper, 
iadependent  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  substance 
upon  which  it  is  affixed.  The  usual  substances  which 
bave  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as 
money,  are  the  various  metals,  as  silver,  gold,  copper, 
brass  and  such  alloys  as  the  sovereignty  in  its  pleasure 
adopts.  The  currency  value  is  in  the  stamp  when  used 
as  money,  and  not  in  the  use  of  the  metal,  independent 
of  the  stamp.  In  other  words,  the  money  quality  is  the 
authority  which  makes  it  current,  and  gives  it  power  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  To 
eoiQ  or  stamp  money,  and  regulate  its  value,  includes 
the  whole  i>ower  of  sovereignty  in  respect  to  currency. 
It  includes  the  authority  to  select  the  substance  to 
receive  the  impression ;  to  determine  what  impression 
shall  be  enstamped  thereon ;  what  shall  be  its  office 
aa  a  medium  of  exchange;  at  what  price  it  shall  be 
received;  and  what  shall  be  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
for  discrediting,  counterfeiting,  or  in  any  manner  inter- 
fering with  its  legal  and  authoritative  value.  Because 
gold  and  silver  have  usually  been  selected  as  the  basis 
of  currency,  the  popular  idea  of  value  attaches  to  the 
metal  rather  than  to  the  royal  or  sovereign  authority 
stamped  upon  it;  and  while  they  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  to  change  the  relations  between 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  and  the  current  value 
of  the  coin,  they  are  slow  to  understand  that  such  rela- 
tion is  arbitrary,  and  depends  solely  upon  the  will  of 
the  sovereign. 

§  401.  By  keeping  constantly  in  mind  that  the  quality 
of  money  or  legal  currency,  consists  in  the  enstamped 
authority  of  the  government  upon  that  which  is  used 
as  sach ;  and  that  the  authority  to  coin  money  and  affix 
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its  value,  involves  the  whole  power  of  sovereignty  over 
the  subject  of  legal  currency  —  to  select  what  substance, 
affix  what  stamp,  and  ordain  what  value,  it  pleases — the 
whole  law  upon  the  subject  of  money,  as  a  currency, 
and  money  as  a  commodity,  becomes  comprehensible. 
But  to  confound  the  legal  quality  of  money,  with  the 
commercial  value  of  that  which  is  used  to  receive. 
the  royal  impression,  begets  infinite  difficulty,  because 
there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  two.  Gov- 
ernment, like  the  Spartan  law-giver,  may  put  its  stamp 
upon  leather,  and  make  that  currency ;  and  so  long  as 
it  can  provide  against  the  counterfeiting  of  the  same, 
and  thus  can  regulate  the  quantity  in  use,  it  can  give 
to  its  stamp  upon  leather  the  same  money  value,  as  if 
put  upon  gold,  or  silver  or  any  other  substance.  Thus 
government  may  put  its  royal  or  sovereign  stamp  upon 
paper,  affixing  its  money  value,  and  if  it  limit  the  quan- 
tity and  provide  fully  against  the  counterfeiting  of  it, 
it  will  have  the  same  currency  value  as  gold  or  silver, 
or  any  other  substance.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
legally  speaking,  money  is  not  a  commodity;  and  com- 
merce can  make  it  such  only  by  dealing  with  that  upon 
which  the  money  quality  is  impressed. 

g  402.  Much  has  been  said  about  paper  money,  and 
gold,  silver  and  copper  money;  but  all  such  language  is 
deceptive.  There  is  no  such  thing  legally  as  gold^and 
silver  money  and  paper  money.  Money,  as  the  measure 
of  price  or  value,  is  the  sovereign  authority  impressed 
upon,  and  attached  to,  that  which  is  capable  of  taking 
and  retaining  the  impress  of  that  authority.  It  is  the 
recognized  presence  of  sovereignty  in  the  market,  and  in 
the  court,  applying  the  measure,  and  determining  the 
equality  of  exchanges  of  commodities  between  subject 
and  subject;  between  peasant  and  prince;  between 
crown  and  jjeople.  As  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  it  has  no  value  but  the  sovereign  will 
recorded  upon  its  face ;  and  in  respect  to  its  use  its  value 
is  as  unchangeable  as  the  authority  that  created  it.  It 
measures  all  values  by  its  own ;  and  can  know  no  other 
measure  of  value.  Its  value  being  fixed  by  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  and  not  by  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  that 
upon  which  it  is  impressed,  legally,  it  cannot  vary. 
Its  relative  proportion  to  other  things  may  disturb  their 
relative  values,  bitt  its  legal  value  stands  fixed  and 
immutable,  while  the  price  of  commodities  measured 
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by  it,  rise  and  fall.    The  philosopher  can  explain  the 
reason,  bnt  he  cannot  change  the  law. 

§  403.  The  act  of  coining  money  consists  in  impart- 
ing to  any  snbstance  this  legal  currency  quality,  by 
which  it  can  legally  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
without  permitting  its  value  or  authority  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  domestic  market.    That  upon  which  the 
stamp  is  placed  is  called  coin ;  the  act  of  stamping  is 
called  coining ;  and  as  the  practice  of  all  governments 
using  currency,  has  been,  generally,  to  place  its  money 
stamp  upon  metals  of  some  kind,  the  common  idea  of 
coin  is,  that  it  must  be  a  metal,  as  a  substance  distin- 
guished from  other  substances.     But  this  rests  solely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign  or  sovereignty;  whether 
the  coin  shall  be  metal,  leather,  parchment,  paper,  or  any 
other  substance,  is  a  question  of  expediency  —  of  politi- 
cal economy — and  not  of  authority.    The  authority 
selecting  the  substance  to  coin,  if  wise,  will  consider 
the  fitness,  the  adaptation,  the  economy,  the  necessity 
for  the  public  use.    There  is  a  need  in  every  society  for 
a  medium  of  exchange — for  money.    Hitherto  no  nation 
or  state  has  discovered  the  means  of  dispensing  with  it. 
It  is  a  public  necessity  as  well  as  private;  and  should  be 
provided  in  such  a  way  as  to  subserve  the  public  as  well 
as  private  use.    There  are  times  when  large  expenditures 
are  required  to  be  made,  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity 
of  the  currency  to  represent  them.    There  must  neces- 
sarily exist  the  authority  to  adapt  the  currency  or 
money  to  these  public  exigencies.    The  necessity  which 
requires  that  it  should  be  used  at  all,  requires  that  it 
should  be  made  adequate  to  any  public  emergency. 
The  sovereignty  or  sovereign  is  then  authorized  by 
sovereign  necessity,  to  coin  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  to  answer  as  a  means  of  making  the  purchases  or 
exchanges  demanded.    If  that  be  neglected,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  state  or  nation  ruined,  will  attach.    The 
necessity  which  requires  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
at  all,  requires  that  the  public  authority  should  make 
the  supply  at  least  equal  to  the  imperative  demand 
of  the  public  welfare;  and  the  government  would  be  as 
derelict  in  omitting  this,  as  any  other  duty  to  the  public. 
S  404.  The  United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  the  same 
anthority  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  as  other 
sovereign  nations.    It  is  subject  to  the  same  necessities, 
and  can  adopt  the  same  facilities  for  adapting  the  cur- 
rency to  the  needs  of  the  nation ;  and  there  is  no  earthly 
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aatbority  to  call  it  to  an  accoant  for  so  doing.  In  insti 
tuting  tlie  general  government  for  administering  its 
authority  in  respect  to  all  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
constitution,  and  for  the  purposes  therein  named,  it 
conferred  upon  congress  the  unlimited  authority  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value ;  that  is,  it  committed  the 
whole  subject  of  creating  and  regulating  the  legal  cnr- 
rency  to  congress;  so  that  congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  is  invested  with  plenary  powers  npon  this 
subject.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  people  that 
this  power  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  currency  of  the  nation  adequate  for  any 
emergency  that  could  arise.  The  government  was 
instituted,  and  the  powers  were  conferred,  that  they 
might  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  every 
department  of  administration  contribute  to  the  declared 
end  the  people  had  in  view,  to  wit,  to  the  establishment 
of  justice,  to  providing  for  the  common  defense,  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  For  these,  among  other 
purposes,  congress  was  empowered  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value,  and  was  further  authorized  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execa- 
tion  this  power.  The  pretense  for  attempting  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  congress  over  subjects  committed  to  its 
jurisdiction,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  congress 
is  a  body  separate  from  the  people,  is  without  founda- 
tion. The  people  are  as  eminently  and  potentially 
present  in  congress,  to  administer  their  own  authority 
by  legislation,  as  they  were  in  the  conventions  that 
framed  their  government,  and  established  the  mode  of 
its  administration.  Therefore  they  may  be  as  safely 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their  authority  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  as  they  were  to  institnte 
the  government,  and  ordain  by  whom  that  power  to 
coin  money,  &c.,  should  be  exercised. 

S  405.  As  the  people  of  the  United  States  conferred 
upon  congress  plenary  authority  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value,  and  denied  to  the  states  the  exercise 
of  such  powers,  they  thereby  made  it  the  duty  of 
congress  to  make  all  necessary  legal  provisions  for 
supplying  the  nation  with  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  This  proposition  admits  of  no  denial.  As 
a  sovereign  nation,  the  people  had  authority  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  legal  currency,  which  should  be  of 
equal  yalue  as  money,  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  was  necessary  that  this  authority  should  be  exercised 
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by  some  one,  to  provide  sncli  currency.  It  conid 
be  exercised  by  no  authority  not  sovereign,  and  not 
coextensive  with  the  United  States.  It  could  therefore 
be  exercised  by  no  other  than  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  distribution  of  subjects  of  juris- 
diction between  the  general  and  state  governments, 
that  of  coining  money  and  fixing  its  value,  that  is,  that 
of  providing  a  legal  measure  of  value  or  currency,  was 
committed  to  congress,  not  by  limited  or  restricted 
terms,  but  in  the  most  liberal  and  unqualified ;  so  that 
congress  is  vested  with  all  the  authority  of  the  nation 
in  that  respect.  Congress  is  the  only  body  authorized 
to  provide  for  this  individual,  state  and  national  neces- 
sity. The  whole  duty  and  responsibility  rests  upon  it, 
to  supply,  imder  all  circumstances,  so  much  money  or 
currency,  or  to  provide  for  the  same,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  or  nation  may  require.  It  is  no  excuse 
that  there  is  not  gold  enough,  or  silver  enough  in  the 
country  to  furnish  or  supply  the  amount.  The  authority 
of  the  nation  to  supply  itself  with  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  any  eme^^geucy,  is  not  confined  to  the  use 
of  any  particular  metal,  or  to  any  metal  at  all.  The 
quality  of  money  is  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  any  pre- 
cious metal.  It  is  simply  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  nation  so  impressed  upon  any  substance  as  by  its 
presence  to  represent  such  authority  in  determining  at 
what  price  or  value  it  shall  be  received  in  discharge  of 
legal  obligations.^ 

§  406.  Tlie  object  of  the  grant  of  this  power  to  con- 
gress is  to  give  uniformity  of  value  as  a  standard  of 
price  throughout  the  union.  The  power  of  coining 
money  is  uniformly  exercised  by  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  uniform  currency  to 
the  home  market.  The  necessity  for  such  a  currency, 
denominated  money,  is  imperative;  and,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  government  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  is  imperative.  This  duty  requires  it 
to  supply  a  currency  of  such  quality  and  in  such  an 

1  As  congress  alone  has  the  power  to  coin  money  and  fix  Its  lesfal  value,  that 
ifl,  has  the  power  to  determine  what  shall  be  received  as  money,  and  at  wliat 
price  it  shall  be  received,  it  must  adopt  such  means  in  the  exercise  of  such 

B>wer.  as  will  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  such  power  was  given, 
arlng  the  recent  civil  war  in  the  Unitefl  States,  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Sovemment  were  much  larger  than  could  be  met  by  the  use  of  all  the  gold, 
aUver  and  copper  coin  in  the  country.  Thus,  for  four  years  the  average 
ezpenditares  or  the  government  were  about  $800,000,000  per  annum;  yet  the 
whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  country,  north  and  south,  was 
less  than  $250,000,000.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  continuance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, required  the  exercise  of  the  plenary  powers  of  congress  to  8appl7 
tlie  nation  with  the  means  of  defending  its  existence,  by  a  resort  to  a  legalusea 
papar  currency. 
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amount  as  to  answer  the  imperative  demands  of  the 
public  exigencies.  It  should  also  provide  against  the  dis- 
crediting, debasing,  or  the  counterfeiting  of  the  cur- 
rency, or  with  interfering  in  any  manner  with  its 
authoritative  value.  Every  civilized  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  itself  with  such  cur- 
rency, and  to  guard  against  its  debasement,  and  the 
counterfeiting  thereof.  The  money  thus  created  by 
the  government,  and  having  its  authority  as  to  the  price 
at  which  it  shall  pass,  stamped  upon  it,  becomes  a  legal 
tender  in  discharge  of  all  legal  demands  for  value, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  law-making  power  pre- 
scribes. What  shall  be  permitted  to  be  offered  or 
tendered  in  discharge  of  such  obligations,  depends  upon 
the  authority  of  positive  law.  ^ 

§  407.  Legal  obligations  are  such  as  are  created  by 
law ;  and  can  only  arise  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law.  When  the  law  declares  that  contracts 
made  for  the  loan  of  money  reserving  for  its  use  an 
amount  greater  than  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  are 
usurious  and  void ;  no  legal  obligation  arises  from  the 
making  of  such  contracts.  When  it  declares  that  all 
contracts  by  which  one  man  undertakes  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another,  to  be  valid 
and  obligatory,  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  signed  by  the 
parties ;  a  contract  of  that  character  by  parol  merely, 
raises  no  legal  obligation.  And  thus  with  every  con- 
dition which  the  law-making  power  sees  fit  to  impose. 
Inasmuch  as  the  obligation  is  created  by  law,  it  can 
also  be  discharged  by  law ;  that  is,  it  can  be  discharged 
in  any  manner  prescribed  by  law.  For  it  is  a  principle 
of  general  application,  that  the  power  which  can  create 
an  obligation  can  likewise  discharge  it.  An  obligation 
which  can  be  enforced  by  law  is  called  a  perfect  obliga- 
tion. Therefore,  all  perfect  obligations  are  such  as 
the  government  undertakes  to  enforce.  But  it  is  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereignty  to  determine  what  shall  be 
essential  to  a  perfect  obligation,  and  upon  what  con- 
ditions that  obligation   may  continue,  and  by  what 

1  "  Bat  on  the  great  question,  whether  the  Rovernment  can  make  this  money 
—treasury  notes— legal  tender,  the  court  will  not  foil  to  observe  that  the  very 
term.  '  legal  tender,*  Imports  that  the  subject  is  one,  by  the  common  under- 
standing of  mankind,  belonging  in  every  sovereignty,  to  the  law-maklnc 
power.  It  has  been  recognized  as  such  in  every  civilized  nation.  Oold  and 
silver  have  been  a  legal  tender  with  us.  Not  so  in  Oreat  Britain.  There, 
except  for  small  sumn,  it  is  gold,  or  the  notea  of  the  B  ink  of  England,  Not  so  in 
France.  There  it  la  sUuer  coin  and  gooernmant  paper.'*  (R  »m  irks  of  Hon.  JOHN 
K.  Porter  in  the  case  of  The  MHropolUan  Bank  et  at.,  v.  Van  Dyke,  SuperUUemd* 
entqfthe  Bank  Department.  <^  the  Stale  qf  New  York,  before  the  Court  of  AppeaU 
Jane,18e8.)  ^  ^  ^  f*-— 
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means  it  may  be  discharged.  Hence  arises  the  author- 
ity of  government  to  provide  by  law  that  a  certain  class 
of  contracts  shall  not  be  deemed  legally  obligatory; 
to  provide  how^  contracts  shall  be  executed  to  become 
obligatory ;  to  provide  how  they  shall  be  established  in 
court  to  be  entitled  to  judicial  recognition ;  to  deter- 
mine by  what  rules  they  shall  be  construed,  and  their 
purpose  be  ascertained ;  and  to  provide  by  bankrupt 
and  insolvent  laws,  or  by  limitations,  or  otherwise,  how 
tbey  may  be  discharged.  It  is  said,  that  men  may 
make  in  respect  to  their  own,  what  contracts  they 
please,  so  long  as  they  do  not  iuterfere  with  the  rights 
of  other  parties.  That  may  be  true ;  and  they  may  do 
as  tbey  please  about  fulfilling  them,  unless  they  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  making  of  them. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  individuals  do  not  make 
the  law,  and  cannot  ci*eate  the  terms  of  legal  obligation. 
The  public  authority — the  law-making  power — creates 
the  conditions,  and  leaves  each  member  to  act  his  own 
pleasure  in  assuming  contract  obligations.  But  it  will 
undertake  to  enforce  no  obligations  not  created  by  law. 
The  authority  to  determine  what  shall  amount  to  a  legal 
obligation,  involves  the  power  to  determine  by  what 
means  that  obligation  may  be  discharged.  Every  gov- 
ernment exercising  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  unless 
restrained  in  that  particular  respect,  has  authority  to 
provide  for  a  legal  tender  of  performance  which,  if 
rejected,  discharges  the  obligation.  That  tender  may 
be  money,  labor,  chattels,  or  anything  the  sovereignty 
sees  fit  to  prescribe. 

S  408.  The  [)ower  to  coin  money,  and  to  establish  the 
value  thereof,  being  exclusive  in  congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  it  has  been  doubted  by  eminent  statesmen 
whether  the  states  can  authorize  the  issuing  of  bank 
paper  to  be  circulated  and  used  as  currency.  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  May  25  and  28, 1832,  reasoned  thus:  *'  The  states 
cannot  coin  money.  Can  they,  then,  coin  that  which 
becomes  the  actual  and  the  almost  universal  substi- 
tute for  money?  Is  not  the  right  of  issuing  paper 
intended  for  circulation  in  the  place,  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  metallic  currency,  derived  merely  from  the 
power  of  coining  and  regulating  the  metallic  currency  ? 
Gould  congress,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of  coining 
money  and  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  create 
a  bank  with  power  to  circulate  bills  ?    It  would  be  diffl- 
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cult  to  make  it  out.  Where,  then,  do  the  states,  to 
whom  all  control  over  the  metallic  currency  is  altogether 
prohibited,  obtain  this  power  ?  It  is  true  that,  in  other 
countries,  private  bankers  having  no  authority  over  the 
coin,  issue  notes  for  circulation.  But  this  they  do 
always  with  the  consent  of  government,  expressed  or 
implied ;  and  government  restrains  and  regulates  all 
their  operations  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  startling 
proposition  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the 
prerogative  of  coining  money  held  by  the  government 
was  liable  to  be  defeated,  counteracted  or  impeded  by 
another  prerogative,  held  iii  other  hands,  of  authorizing 
a  paper  circulation,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
bank  notes  authorized  by  the  states  to  be  circulated  by 
banking  associations  or  companies,  are  not,  and  cannot 
be  made,  a  legal  tender  for  the  discbarge  of  legal  obligar 
tions ;  for  the  states  are  prohibited  by  the  constitution 
from  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts.  Bank  paper,  therefore,  is  receiv- 
able, or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  each  member  of  society. 
But  if  he  do  consent  to  receive  it  as  money,  it  shall 
have  the  eflfect  of  money  to  bind  him ;  or  to  discharge 
legal  obligations  to  him,  so  far  as  they  are  created  and 
enforced  by  the  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  extent  of 
the  authority  required  to  permit  private  banking,  and  the 
issuing  of  bank  notes  to  circulate  as  currency.  Where 
the  general  government  does  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  such  paper  as  currency,  it  would 
seem  that  the  states  are  transcending  no  authority 
on  their  part  in  authorizing  such  circulation,  leaving 
each  citizen  to  exercise  his  own  pleasure  in  receiving 
and  using  the  same.  It  may  be  a  question  of  expe- 
diency—  of  economy;  but  it  would  seem  not  to  be  a 
question  of  authority. 

g  409.  Besides  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
its  value,  congress  has  also  the  i)ower  to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  mejisures.  The  whole  clause  together, 
gives  to  congress  the  power  to  determine  the  measure 
of  all  values,  and  of  all  quantities.  This  power  is  given 
to  the  general  government  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  so 
essential  to  the  convenience  of  commerce.  The  atten- 
tion of  congress  has  frequently  been  called  to  this 
subject,  but  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  attendant 
upon  it,  they  have  never  fully  exercised  the  power. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  as  secretary  of  state,  made  an 
able  report  upon  the  subject  on  the  22d  of  February, 
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1821,  which  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  Among 
the  recommendations  of  that  committee  were  the  follow- 
ing :  that  the  president  should  cause  application  to  be 
made  to  the  English  government  to  allow  models  of  the 
yard,  the  Winchester  bushel,  wine  gallon  and  pound — 
avoirdupois — to  be  procured  from  its  offices; — that  the 
yanl  should  be  traced  upon  the  rod  of  platina  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  department  of  state,  on  which  the  French 
metre  is  traced; — that  the  models  should  be  made  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  that  the  art  and  science  of  England 
can  give,  and  if  satisfactory  to  congress,  should  be 
declared  the  standard  yard,  bushel,  liquid  gallon  and 
pound  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  length  and  weight 
should  be  of  platina ;  because  of  its  very  extraordinary 
properties;  its  unequaled  specific  gravity;  its  infusi- 
bility,  its  durability,  its  power  of  resistance  against  all 
the  ordinary  agents  of  destruction  and  change.^  The 
committee  concluded  their  report  by  recommending 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested  — 
if  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  given  —  to  cause  to  be  traced  on  a  rod  of 
platina  the  yard  of  the  year  1601,  which  is  kept  in  the 
British  exchecpier; — that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  platina 
a  pound  of  the  weight  in  value  of  the  English  avoirdu- 
pois pound;  —  that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  whatever 
material  he  shall  deem  best  for  standards  of  those  meas- 
ures, a  vessel  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  standard 
Winchester  bushel;  and  also  a  vessel  of  the  same 
capacity  as  the  standard  wine  gallon  of  England.  They 
also  recommended  that  the  president  be  requested  to 
cause  to  be  made  models  of  these  weights  and  measures, 
for  distribution  among  the  several  states,'  but  these 
recommendations  seem  never  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  as  yet  each  state  exercises  the  authority  of 
fixing  its  own  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

g  410.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
pnuishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  t^e  United  States.  Under  this  provision,  cou^ 
gress  has  power  to  punish  the  act  of  counterfeiting 
and  also  the  bringing  of  counterfeited  coin  into  the 
country  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  passing  and 
uttering  of  the  same.^    The  authority  to  puuish  for  the 

1  Annalfl  of  Ckingran— Flrsi  session  XVnth  congress,  yol.  3,  p.  12SL 

>  Id.,  1238. 
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act  of  couHterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  United  States  is 
exclusively  in  congress;  bnt  the  states  may  provide 
against  the  circulation  of  such  coin  within  their  resi>ec- 
tive  jurisdictions,  by  penal  enactments.^  The  right  of 
the  local  government  to  punish  for  cheats  and  frauds 
practiced  within  their  respective  limits  is  unqnestioo- 
able,  irrespective  of  the  instnimentality  by  which  it  is 
done.  The  authority  to  punish  the  act  of  counterfeiting 
the  coin  of  the  United  States,  would  seem  to  be  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  coining  money  and  regulating 
its  value.  There  would  be  little*  practical  value  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its 
value,  if  the  authority  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
frauds  incident  to  counterfeiting  such  coin  or  money, 
was  not  also  to  attend  the  i)ower.  In  truth,  its  value 
could  not  be  regulated  to  any  practical  purpose,  while 
counterfeiting  thereof  should  be  permitted.  But  as  the 
whole  subject  of  currency  is  virtually  committed  to 
congress,  to  them  properly  belongs  the  power  to  pro- 
vide, by  penalties,  for  the  preservation  of  its  character. 
g  411.  The  principle  underlying  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  general  and  state  governments, 
determining  what  authority  should  be  exercised  by  the 
one  or  by  the  other,  or  concurrently,  is  this:  Those 
interests  which  were  common  to  the  whole  people  as  a 
nation,  and  in  the  provisions  for  which,  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  alike  interested,  were  committed  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  congress,  as  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  nation,  to  be  administered  upon  by  all 
the  people.  Those  which  were  local  in  their  character, 
aflFecting  only  the  local  and  domestic  interests  of  each 
particular  state,  depending  upon  local  circumstances 
and  interests  for  the  proper  character  of  governmental 
administration,  were  left  to  be  exercised  by  those  whose 
interests  were  especially  to  be  aflTected,  and  who  knew 
best  what  should  be  the  special  adaptations  of  adminis- 
tration to  those  circumstances  and  interests.  Those 
powers  which  might  be  exercised  concun^ently  with 
safety  to  the  local  and  general  welfare,  anc||  without 
conflict,  were  left  to  be  concuri'ently  exercised,  until 
congress,  as  the  representative  body  of  the  nation, 
should  especially  assume  the  exercise  of  such  powers, 
when  they  would  then  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive  in  con- 
gress. Such  are  the  general  i)rinciples  underlying  the 
distribution  of  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  general 

I  Jbxv./9tateqr  OMo,  5  How.,  488;  see  also  14  Id.,  18. 
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and  state  governments.  In  accordance  with  this  rule, 
the  common  currency  of  the  country,  and  the  uniform- 
ity and  stability  of  its  value,  are  subjects  in  which  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  alike  interested ;  also  the  pun- 
ishments by  which  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  and 
the  discrediting  of  the  currency  thereby  are  to  be  pre- 
vented, are  alike  matters  of  importance  to  all  sections 
of  the  country.  But  the  possessing  of  counterfeited 
coin  or  currency  with  intent  to  pass  the  same ;  or  the 
uttering  and  passing  the  same  upon  citizens  or  inhabit- 
ants of  the  state,  with  intent  to  defraud  them ;  is  also 
an  oflTense  against  the  local  and  domestic  welfare  of  the 
people ;  and  is  properly  the  subject  of  local  inhibition 
and  punishment.  Keeping  this  rule  in  view,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  what  powers  ought  to  be  deemed  exclusive 
in  congress,  and  what  may  be  safely  treated  as  concur- 
rent with  the  states. 

§  412.  As  illustrative  of  this  rule,  the  remarks  of 
Jostice  Daniels  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Marigold^  are  pertinent.  He  said  the  stress  of  the 
argument  in  the  case  of  Fox  v.  The  State  of  Ohio  *  was 
to  show,  that  the  right  of  the  state  to  punish  the  cheat 
had  not  been  taken  away  from  her  by  the  express  terms, 
nor  by  any  necessary  implication,  of  the  constitution. 
It  claimed  for  the  state  neither  the  power  to  coin  money, 
nor  to  regulate  the  value  of  coin,  as  established  and 
regnlated  under  the  authority  of  congress.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  right  in  the  state,  and  in  order  merely  to 
show  that  it  had  not  been  taken  from  her,  it  was  said 
that  the  punishment  of  such  cheat  did  not  fall  within 
the  express  language  of  those  clauses  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  gave  to  congress  the  right  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  its  value,  or  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  counterfeiting  the  current  coin.  It  was  also  said  by 
this  court,  that  the  fact  of  passing  or  putting  off  a  base 
coin  did  not  fall  within  the  language  of  those  clauses 
of  the  constitution,  for  this  fact  fabricated,  altered  or ' 
changed  nothing,  but  left  the  coins,  whether  genuine 
or  spurious,  precisely  as  before.  But  this  court  have 
nowhere  said  that  an  offense  cannot  be  committed 
against  the  coin  or  currency  of  the  United  States, 
or  against  that  constitutional  power  which  is  exclu- 
sively authorized  for  public  uses  to  create  that  currency, 
and  which,  for  the  same  public  uses  and  necessities,  is 
authorized  and  bound  to  preserve  it ;  nor  have  they  said 

19HOW..600.   •  5 id.,  488. 
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that  the  debasemeDt  of  the  coin  would  not  be  as  effect- 
ually accomplished,  by  introducing  and  throwing  into 
circulation  a  currency  which  was  spurious  and  simulated, 
as  it  would  be  by  the  actually  making  counterfeits — 
fabricating  coin  of  inferior  metal.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  either  of  these  proceedings  would  be  equally 
in  contravention  of  the  right,  and  of  the  obligation  {per- 
taining to  the  government  to  coin  money,  and  to  protect 
and  preserve  it  at  the  regulated  or  standard  rate  of 
value.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  conflict,  this  court,  in 
the  case  of  Fox  v.  The  State  of  Ohio,  have  taken  care 
to  point  out,  that  the  same  act  might,  as  to  its  character 
and  tendencies,  and  the  consequences  it  involved,  con- 
stitute an  offense  against  both  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  and  might  draw  to  its  commission  the 
l>enalties  denounced  by  either,  as  appropriate  to  its 
character  in  reference  to  each.  We  think  this  distinc- 
tion sound,  as  we  hold  to  be  the  entire  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  urged  them  as 
being  in  no  wise  in  conflict  with  the  conclusion  adopted 
in  the  present  case.^ 

S  413.  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  i)ost- 
ofiices  and  post-roads."*  There  has  been  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  granted  by  this 
clause  of  the  constitution.  One  party  contends  that  the 
power  to  establish  post-ofBces  and  i>ost-roads  includes 
only  the  power  to  direct  where  post-ollices  shall  be  kept, 
and  on  what  roads  the  mails  shall  be  carried; — that  the 
power  to  establish  post-roads  is  simply  the  power  to 
designate  what  roads  shall  be  mail  roads,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  passage  or  way  along  them  when  so 
designated.  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress of  the  4th  May,  1822,  discussed  this  question  at 

,  length.  He  contended  for  the  strict  construction  of  this 
power.  His  argument  was,  that  the  sense  in  which 
words  are  commonly  used  is  that  in  which  they  are  to 

^e  understood  in  all  transactions  between  public  bodies 
and  individuals;  —  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  is 
to  prevail ;  and  that  the  way  to  ascertain  that  intention 
is  to  give  to  the  terms  used  their  ordinary  import ;  that 
the  import  of  the  word  establish,  and  the  extent  of  the 
gnint  which  it  controls,  as  understood  by  enlightened 
citizens,  is  satisfied  by  giving  to  congress  the  i)ower  to 
fix  on  the  towns,  court  houses,  and  other  i)laces  through- 
out our  union,  at  which  there  should  be  post-offices; 

:  9  How.,  560.   t  Art.  1,  {  8,  oh.  7,  Const.  U.  S. 
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the  routes  by  which  the  mails  shoald .  be  carried  from 
otie  post-o£Sce  to  another,  so  as  to  diffuse  intelligence 
as  extensively,  and  make  the  institution  as  useful  as 
possible ;  —  to  lix  the  postage  to  be  paid  on  every  let- 
ter and  packet  thus  carried,  to  support  the  establishment; 
and  to  protect  the  post-offices  and  mails  from  robbery, 
by  punishing  those  who  should  commit  the  offense;  — 
that  the  use  of  an  existing  road  by  the  stage,  mail  carrier 
or  post  boy  in  passing  over  it  as  others  do,  is  all  that 
would  be  thought  of,  the  jurisdiction  and  the  soil 
remaining  to  the  state,  with  a  right  in  tbe  state,  or 
those  authorized  by  its  legislature,  to  change  the  road 
at  pleasure.  The  president  further  contended  that  the 
intention  of  the  parties  was  also  to  be  inferred  from 
their  action  under  the  confederate  government ;  —  that 
there  was  a  grant  of  power  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  these  words :  *'  The  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled, shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one 
state  to  another  throughout  the  United  States,  and  of 
exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through 
the  same,  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  said  post-office;"  —  that  the  word  establish,  was 
the  ruling  one  in  that  instniment,  and  was  there  intended 
and  understood  to  give  the  power  simply  and  solely  to 
fix  where  there  should  be  post-offices ;  —  that  post-offices 
were  made  for  the  country,  not  the  country  for  post- 
otiices;  —  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  improvement, 
and  never  go  before  it;  —  that  no  example  could  be 
given  of  a  post-office  being  established  without  a  view 
to  existing  roads;  —  and  that  in  no  case  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  a  single  road  been 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  a  post- 
office; —  that  in  the  grant  of  this  power  it  was  the 
intention  to  limit  it  to  the  same  extent  as  had  before 
been  practiced;  —  that  these  conclusions  are  further 
confirmed  by  the  object  of  the  grant,  and  the  manner* 
of  its  execution ;  —  the  object  was  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  throughout  the  United  States  —  the  manner 
of  executing  it  admitted  of  their  being  carried  on  horse- 
back as  had  often  been  done ;  —  that  the  object  of  the 
grant,  and  the  means  of  executing  it  were  so  simple 
that  it  would  excite  surprise  if  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  appoint  commissioners  to  lay  off  the  country 
on  a  great  scheme  of  improvement,  with  the  power  to 
shorten  distances,  reduce  heights,  level  mountains,  and 
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pave  snrfaces;— -that  if  the  United  States  possessed  the 
power  contended  for  in  the  grant,  they  might*  in  arlopt- 
ing  the  roads  of  the  several  states  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mail,  assume  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  preclude 
a  right  to  interfere  with  or  alter  them;  —  they  might 
e-stablish  turnpikes  and  exercise  acts  of  sovereignty 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  injury  and  defray  the 
expense  of  repairing  them;  —  that  in  this  way  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  state  might  be  taken 
from  it. 

§  414.  President  Monboe,  like  others  of  that  class, 
who  contend  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  powers 
granted  to  congress,  argues  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
tlie  people  were  parting  with  authority,  by  conferring 
power  upon  the  general  government;  that  they  were 
nominating  in  the  bond  the  precise  amount  of  power 
they  were  willing  to  surrender  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  the  benefits  the  goverunieut 
was  required  to  render  in  return; — that  the  nominations 
of  the  bond  carried  only  **  the  pound  of  flesh,"  but  not 
one  drop  of  blood.  But  such  hypothesis  is  untrue.  The 
people  were  proposing  to  surrender  nothing ;  tliey  were 
instituting  a  government  by  which  to  administer  their 
own  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  government  they  were  insti- 
tuting was  their  own;  the  congress  they  were  empower- 
ing to  act  was  their  own.  It  was  to  be  a  congress  of 
their  own  chosen  men ;  selected  from  among  themselves 
to  administer  for  their  benefit.  The  institution  of  the 
general  government  was  simply  an  act  of  the  nation 
providing  the  instrumentality  by  which  they,  as  a 
nation,  could  realize  the  benefits  of  nationality ;  and 
what  is  termed  the  **  enumerated  powers,"  in  the  consti- 
tution, is  rather  an  enumeration  of  subjects  over  which 
the  government  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  with  the  ple- 
nary powers  of  the  nation  in  respect  thereto.  Thus 
congress — the  national  legislature — has  power  to  estab- 
lish post-offices  and  post-roafls  —  by  which  is  plainly 
meant,  the  subject  of  post-offices  and  post-roads,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government; 
to  be  administered  upon  by  the  nation ;  and  congress 
has  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
such  purpose.  Tbe  terms,  congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  and  among 
the  several  states;  —  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization — and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
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mptoies — to  cain  money,  regulate  its  valne,  and  the 
value  of  foreign  coin  —  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-ioads,  &C.,  simply  mean,  in  effect,  that  these  sub- 
jects are  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government  to  be  administered  upon  by  the  nation. 
There  is,  then,  no  foundation  for  claiming  a  strict  con- 
struction of  these  powers ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
and  reason  of  the  instrument  demand  that  the  general 
government  shall  exercise,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
authority  of  the  nation,  over  these  subjects,  whenever 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  demaud  it.  There 
18  also  the  further  idea,  of  antagonism  between  state 
and  national  interests.  ''In  this  way,"  says  President 
MoNBOR,  '*  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  every  state 
may  be  taken  from  it."  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation  are 
identical.  That  the  establishment  of  these  post-offices 
and  post-roads  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  citizens,  and 
are  to  be  established  by  themselves,  for  their  own 
convenience.  That  the  congress  thus  empowered  is 
composed  of  their  own  chosen  representatives,  renewed 
every  two  years;  —  that  the  nation  instituting  the  gov- 
ernment and  committing  to  its  jurisdiction  these  sub- 
jects, was  thereby  providing  for  the  administration  of 
this  government,  and  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by 
themselves;  —  that  they  are  as  potentially  present  in 
the  administration 9  as  they  were  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government.  That  the  idea  of  delegating 
powers  in  the  sense  of  parting  with  power  is  deceptive, 
and  has  arisen  from  the  dangerous  theory  of  absolute 
sovereignty  in  the  states,  as  essential  elements  of 
national  existence  and  authority. 

g  415.  When  it  is  considered  that,  by  the  terras  of  the 
^rant,  the  whole  subject  of  establishing  post-offices  and 
liost-roads  is  committed  to  the  general  government  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  legislation  of  congress,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  questions  discussed  are  questions  of 
express  powers,  not  of  implied  ones.  The  express  provi- 
sions on  this  subject  read  thus :  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;  and  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  such  power.  Everything  legitimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  establishing  post-offices  and 
post-roads,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  subjects  within  the  con- 
trol of  congress  under  the  express  powers  of  the  grant. 
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Says  President  Monbob  in  his  message  above  quoted, 
*'  whatever  is  absohitely  necessary  to  the  accoinplisb- 
raent  of  the  object  of  the  grant,  though  not  specified, 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  included.  What,  then,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  ''  to  establish  i)ost-offioe8 
and  post-roads  "  ?  The  generally  received  meaning  of 
the  word  *'  to  e^stablish  ''  is,  to  settle  firmly,  to  confirm, 
to  fix,  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  erect  permanently. 
Thus,  treaties  speak  of  establishing  regulations  of  tra<le 
laws  speak  of  establishing  navy  hospitals,  where  land  is 
to  be  purchased,  work  to  be  done,  and  buildings  to  be 
erected ;  of  establishing  trading  houses  with  the  Indians, 
where  houses  ai*e  to  be  erected ;  congress  is  to  establish 
uniform  rules  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies.  The  constitution  always  uses 
the  word  "  to  establish  "  in  its  general  sense ;  thus  the 
Ci^nstitution  was  ordained  and  estahlished  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  estahlishing  j  ustice :  Congress  is  authorized  to  establish 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction.  It  is  ])lain  that  the  term 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  forming,  creating  and  regulating 
that  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  in  establishing  a  uni- 
form rule  of  bankruptcies,  and  laws  of  naturalization,  it 
is  expected  that  congress  will  form,  enact,  make  and 
construct  laws  on  these  subjects;  and  as  the. judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  congress  may 
from  time  to  time  establish,  it  is  expected  that  congress 
will  exercise  this  power  in  creating  and  organizing  such 
courts. 

g  416.  The  only  questions  to  be  discussed  are,  had 
the  people,  as  a  sovereign  and  indei>endent  nation, 
authority  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads?  Had 
they  the  same  absolute  and  unqualified  sovereignty  over 
all  matters  of  internal  administration,  as  other  sovereign 
and  independent  nations?  Had  they,  as  a  nation, 
authority  to  institute  a  general  or  national  government, 
and  to  assign  to  its  jurisdiction  such  subjects  of  general 
administration  as  they  saw  fit;  and  to  confer  upon  the 
several  departments  thereof,  authority  to  exercise  all 
their  powers  as  a  nation,  in  administering  upon  those 
subjects?  Did  the  nation,  in  the  institution  of  the 
general  government,  provide  for  their  own  continual  and 
potential  presence  in  the  administration  of  the  same? 
Did  the  people,  in  the  institution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, provide  for  surrendering  to  any  one,  their  author- 
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ity  ?  or  did  tbey  not  rather  provide  for  the  means,  and 
establish  the  manner  in  which  they  could  administer 
their  own  authority  ?  Did  the  nation  intend  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  power  to  administer  fully  in  respect  to 
every  snbject  assigned  to  their  general  jurisdiction  ;  and 
thus  tie  the  hands  of  the  nation  lest  they  should  abuse 
their  own  authority  ?  Or  did  they  not  rather  intend  to 
provide  for  the  full  administration  of  all  powers  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  general  and  state  govern- 
nients,  giving  to  each  plenary  powers  over  every  subject 
falling  within  its  jurisdiction  i  The  doctrine  of  derivative 
authority  as  applied  to  the  American  nation,  is  an  inver- 
sion of  the  truth ;  and  can  result  in  nothing  but  constant 
error  and  antagonism.  It  is  the  Cyclopean  monster  of 
modern  times :  —  the  "  monstrum  horrendunij  informe^ 
ingenSy  cui  lumen  ademptum.^^ 

S  417.  Ck)ngress  has  power  "  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times* 
to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries."  ^  This  power  is 
coufineil  to  authors  and  inventors,  and  cannot  be 
extended  to  those  who  merely  introduce  a  new  improve- 
ment from  abroad.  This  power  is  necessarily  exclusive 
in  congress,  because  the  objects  sought  to  be  secured* 
cannot  be  obtained,  if  the  several  states  are  allowed  to 
exercise  authority  upon  the  subject.  The  writings,  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  belong  naturally  to  the  authors  and 
inventors  thereof,  as  being  the  products  of  their  labor 
and  skill ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  be  secured 
in  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  commercial  value  of 
snch  labor  for  a  limited  period. 

S  418.  The  authority  of  congress  to  constitute  tribu- 
nals inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  will  more  properly 
come  under  consideration  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when 
the  subject  of  the  national  judiciary,  as  provided  for 
by  the  first  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  considered.  The  judicial  power  of  the  general 
government  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  congress  from  time 
to  time  shall  ordain  and  establish.  This  subject  will  be 
fully  considered  in  its  order. 

§  419.  CJongress  also  has  power  to  define  and  punish 
piracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas ;  and 
ofifenses  against  the  law  of  nations.'    By  this  provision 

1  Constitatlon  U.  S.,  Art.  1, 1 8,  ol.  8. 
•  Art.  1, 2  8,  ol.  10,  Const.  U.  S. 
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of  the  constitntloD,  the  subject  of  defining  and  punish- 
ing piracies,  is  committed  to  congress,  without  any 
limitation.  It  has  the  entire  power  of  the  nation  in 
that  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  can  declare  by  law,  what 
shall  constitute  piracy,  and  how  the  same  shall  be  pun- 
ished. Under  the  confederacy  the  congress  had  the 
exclusive  power  to  appoint  courts  for  the  trial  of  pira- 
cies and  felonies  committed  upon  the  high  seas,^  but 
they  were  not  expressly  authorized  to  define  what 
constituted  piracy,  or  to  declare  what  should  be  its 
punishment;  although  congress  did  denounce  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  as  the  penalty  for  the  common  law 
offense,  known  as  piracy.'  But  every  nation  has 
authority  to  define  what  shall  constitute  a  crime  against 
society,  and  how  such  crime  shall  be  punished.  Piracy 
is  a  crime  against  the  universal  law  of  nations,  as  well 
as  against  the  law  of  any  particular  society  or  nation, 
for  a  pirate  is  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  At 
common  law,  piracy  consisted  in  committing  robbery 
on  the  high  seas.  By  the  act  of  May  15, 1820,  congress 
provided  that  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  robbery 
in  or  upon  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  any  of  the  ship's 
company  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  lading  thereof, 
upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  roadstead,  or  in  any 
haven  or  harbor,  basin  or  bay,  or  in  any  river  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  shall  be  guilty  of  piracy,  and  upon 
conviction  be  punished  with  death.  It  also  provides 
that  any  persons  engaged  in  a  piratical  cruise  or  enter- 
prise, or  being  of  the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any 
such  enterprise,  who  shall  land  therefrom  upon  shore 
and  commit  robbery,  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate.  It 
fiirther  provides  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  shall,  upon  any  foreign  shore,  decoy  or  seize 
negroes  with  intent  to  make  them  slaves,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  piracy.' 

§  420.  According  to  the  law  of  nations,  piracy  is 
incurred  by  depredations  upon  the  high  seas,  or  near 
the  sea,  without  authority  from  any  prince  or  state. 
"  It  is  piracy  not  only  when  a  man  robs  without  any 
commission  at  all,  but  when,  having  a  commission,  he 
despoils  those  whom  he  is  not  warranted  to  fight  or 
meddle  with ;  such  as  are  de  ligeantia  vel  amicitia  of  that 

1  Art.  Ck>nfcd.,  Art.  9. 

«  Ordinance  of  April  5, 1781, 7  Jour.  Congress,  p.  76. 

s  See  also  Ing.  Digest,  pp.  15a,  156,170, 171 ;  11  Wheat.  ftQ;  Untied  8laU»  v.  Paimttr, 
8  id..  810, 826;  also  UhUediUatea  v.  KUntock,  5  id.,  144, 149;  Same  v.  FUrlorur,  id..  ISS! 
184.l92;a»m«v.-HWiik»,id.,412,416.  v,     ..«**, 
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prince  or  state  which  hath  given  him  his  commission."  ^ 
Thus,  if  a  man  having  the  commission  of  letters  of 
reprisal  against  the  Spaniards,  commits,  intentionally, 
depreciations  against  the  French  or  any  other  peoi)le, 
the  guilt  of  piracy  is  incurred.^  But  if  these  violations 
of  property  be  perpetrated  by  any  national  authority, 
they  are  the  commencement  of  a  public  war;  if  with- 
out that  sanction,  they  are  piracy.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  and,  practice  of  antiquity,  and  the  same 
distinctions  are  observed  in  modern  Europe.  Of  this 
type  or  character  were  deemed  the  people  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  the  other  maritime  states  of  Africa.  They 
have  a  fixed  domain,  public  revenue,  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  are  treated  with  as  nations  by  the  Euro- 
pean states.  The  Europeans,  therefore,  do  not  treat 
them  as  pirates;  but  sometimes  carry  on  war,  some- 
times treat  for  peace,  with  them  as  with  other  nations. 
For  these  reasons,  when  a  Bristol  merchant  ship,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  was  taken  by  the  Algerines,  and 
was  afterward  driven  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  with  some 
Turks  and  renegades  on  board.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  certified  to  the  king  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  native  born  Moors  and  Turks  found  on 
lK>ard  were  to  have  the  privileges  of  enemies  in  open 
war,  because  the  government  of  Algiers  had  been 
acknowledged  by  several  treaties;  by  tiie  establishment 
of  trade,  and  by  the  residence  of  consuls,  by  England 
aud  other  states.^ 

S  421.  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in  Eng- 
land and  some  other  European  countries,  it  is  held  that 
piracy  cannot  be  committed  by  the  subjects  of  states  at 
enmity; — that  the  subjects  of  either  state  may  seize 
and  capture  the  enemy's  ships  and  goods  in  time  of 
open  hostilities  without  the  sanction  of  special  commis- 
sion ; — that  when  there  is  a  public  demonstration  of 
war,  that  may  1x3  taken  not  only  to  authorize  but  even 
to  enjoin  seizures  of  the  enemy's  vessels  and  goods ;  — 
that  the  solemnity  of  a  commission  may  be  omitted  as 
unnecessary,  as  the  intention  of  the  supreme  power  is 
manifested  as  plainly  by  actions  as  it  could  be  by  words, 
provided  such  actions  be  unequivocal,  and  there  be  no 
doubts  as  to  a  subsisting  war.  ^  But  Yattel  is  of  a 
different  opinion.    He  thinks  that  those  who,  without 

1  Rlr  Leoline  Jenkins,  vol.  1,  xclv ;  2  Wooddeson's  Law  of  Eng.,  {  31,  p.  422. 
«  WooddeHon,  supra, 

s  Tetter  nth  Feb..  1B79, 1690;  2  Sir  L.  Jenk.,  791 ;  2  Wooddeson.  {  81,  p.  428, 421. 
4  See  2  Wooddeson, }  84,  p.  432. 
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commission  even  in  a  time  of  open  war,  commit 
violence  or  depredation  on  tlie  adverse  state,  are  to  be 
treated  as  robbers  and  banditti.  There  are  reasons  wby 
tlie  doctrine  as  stated  by  Vattel  should  be  maintained; 
otherwise  the  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  adverse 
state,  may  be  carried  on  by  the  worst  class  of  subjectSy 
with  a  piratical  and  felonious  intention,  demoraliziug 
those  wlio  engage  in  it,  and  ultimately  converting  them 
to  pirates  and  felons.  Although  England  does  not 
denounce  such  uncommissioned  acts  as  piracy,  never- 
theless she  does  not  encourage  them.  Prizes  taken  by 
such  non-commissioned  privateers,  do  not  inure  to  tbeir 
benefit,  but  go  to  the  admiralty  through  the  crown.^ 

5  422.  As  pirates  are  reputed  to  be  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  all  law  and  all  privilege — as  being  enemies  of 
the  race,  they  may  be  tried  in  any  country  or  jurisdic- 
tion where  they  are  taken ;  '*  euniy  qui  sine  legitimo 
principis  mandato  hostile  quid  moliretur,  punire  posse  a 
qnocunque  principe,  in  cujus  potestatem  fuisset  redactus.^^ 
Thus  the  captain  of  a  French  merchant  ship  having 
put  into  port  in  Ireland  was  accused  by  his  crew  of 
robberies  on  the  seas.  He  fled,  and  his  ship  and  goods 
were  confiscated  as  having  belonged  to  pirates.  The 
French  embassador  presented  memorials  requiring  the 
cause  to  bo  remanded  to  the  appropriate  judge,  as 
he  claimed,  in  France.  But  the  king  and  his  council 
adjudged  that  he  was  sufiiciently  founded  in  point  of 
jurisdiction  to  confiscate  the  ship  and  goods,  and  also 
to  try  the  captain  capitally  had  he  been  taken,  the 
matter  of  renvoy  being  a  thing  quite  disused  among 
princes.'  Such  are  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations  on  the  subject  of  piracies.  But  the 
particular  law  of  each  sovereignty  may  change  or 
modify  these  general  principles  as  applicable  to  their 
own  citizens  or  subjects  within  their  own  particular 
jurisdicticm ;  and  all  the  authority  which  any  nation 
possesses  on  this  subject  is  committed  to  the  exercise  of 
congress  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.^ 

g  423.  If  congress  had  not  attempted  to  define  what 
acts  would  constitute  piracy,  but  had  simply  provided 
for  the  punishment  of  the  same,  the  common  law  defi- 
nition of  the  crime  would  have  been  sufiicient  for 
determining  what  constituted  it.    The  term  piracy,  as 

t  2  Wooddeson,  1 84,  p.  432. 

I  2  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  714 ;  2  Wooddeson,  wprct,   >  Art.  1, }  8,  cL  10. 
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Hie  technical  name  of  a  crime,  was  well  nnderstood  by 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  constitution ;  and 
the  definition  of  the  crime  would  have  been  found  in  the 
term  used.  Thus,  **  the  ofibnse  of  piracy,  by  common 
law,  consiste  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and 
depredation  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed 
upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.'' ^ 
Bat'  it  was  deemed  best  to  commit  to  congress  the 
jfovret  to  determine  what  other  acts  or  depredations 
eommitted  upon  the  high  seas  should  be  considered 
piracies,  so  that  the  nation,  through  congress,  could 
exercise  the  sovereign  authority  of  other  nations  upon 
tiiat  subject. 

§  424.  But  congress  has  power  also  to  define  and 
pnnish  felonies,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 
At  common  law,  that  crime  was  deemed  a  felony  which 
occasioned  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands  or  goods,  or 
both ;  and  to  which,  capital  or  other  punishment  might 
he  superadded,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.^  Capi- 
tal punishment  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the 
definition  of  felony,  although  the  idea  of  felony  is  so 
generally  connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment 
tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Hence,  where  the 
English  statute  made  a  new  offense  felony,  the  law 
implied  that  it  was  to  be  punished  with  death,  as  well 
as  with  forfeiture,  unless  the  offender  was  entitled,  on 
prayer  therefor,  to  benefit  of  clergy.^  But  whatever 
may  be  the  common  law  definition  of  a  felony,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  punishment  annexed  to  the  offense,  the 
whole  subject  is  committed  to  the  discretion  of  con- 
gress, which  can  both  define  the  crime,  and  affix  the 
penalty  thereto.  This  provision  of  the  constitution 
clearly  commits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  subject  of  offenses  committed  on  the  high 
seaa.  The  term  high  seas  embraces  not  only  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  at  large,  but  also  the  waters  along  the 
coast  below  low-water  mark ;  and  also  the  waters  within 
the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  several  states  lying  along 
the  coast  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  as  well 
as  below.  The  question  of  high  and  low- water  mark  as 
affecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  is 
applicable  only  to  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  washes 
the  shores  of  foreign  countries.* 

1 3  East  P.  C,  798;  1  Ruasell  on  dimes,  p.  100  and  notes;  1  Hawk.  P.  a,  ch. 
fT.H;  4B1.  Ck)m..72. 
i  4  Bl.  Com.,  95;  see  also  I  Hawk.,  ch.  25 ;  1  Russell  on  Crimes,  42. 

»  4  BL  Com.,  98;  1  Russell  on  Crimes.  42.  .  «    

«  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  107;  1  Kent's  Com.,  842;  6  Mason  R.,  290i 
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^  425.  OoDgress  has  power  also  to  define  and  punish 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.  Nations  ate  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  having  absolute  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  over  the  individual  members  thereof ;  there- 
fore one  nation  cannot  lawfully  exercise  ita  powers 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  to  punish  those  who 
ofiend  against  it  or  its  subjects.  But  justice,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  society,  and  the  sure  bond  of  all  inter- 
course between  nations,  requires  that  the  rights  of 
society,  and  of  the  individual  members  thereof,  should 
be  respected ;  and  that  every  one  should  be  secure  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  his  own,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  subjects  of  other  jurisdictions,  as 
well  as  against  those  of  his  fellow  subjects.  The  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  all  men  to  be  just,  has  its  basis  in 
the  law  of  nature ;  and  may  be  taken  as  true,  without 
argument.  All  nations  are  therefore  under  obligations 
to  cultivate  justice  toward  each  other,  and  carefully  to 
abstain  from  anything  which  may  violate  it.  From  this 
obligation  which  nature  imposes  on  nations,  as  well  as 
from  the  obligation  which  each  nation  owes  to  herself, 
results  the  authority  of  every  state  to  defend  her  rights 
and  the  rights  of  each  and  all  of  her  subjects ;  for  in 
opposing  the  infliction  of  wrong  either  upon  herself  or 
upon  her  subjects  or  citizens,  she  only  acts  according 
to  her  imperative  duty ;  and  therein  consists  Iter  right 
For  it  would  be  in  vain  for  nature  to  prescribe  to 
nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  the  care  of  self- 
preservation,  and  of  advancing  their  own  perfection 
and  happiness,  unless  she  also  gave  them  the  right  to 
preserve  themselves  from  everything  which  might  render 
this  care  ineflfectual.  Man  has  a  natural  right  to  every- 
thing which  nature  has  made  essential  to  his  perfection, 
and  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.^  There- 
fore every  nation,  as  well  as  every  individual,  has  a 
right  to  prevent  others  from  obstructing  its  own  self- 
preservation,  perfection  and  happiness;  that  is,  every 
nation  has  a  perfect  right  to  protect  itself  from  aU 
injuries.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  private  persons  who 
are  members  of  national  societies,  are  under  the  satne 
natural  obligations  to  respect  and  observe  the  rightB  of 
other  national  societies,  and  of  all  the  members  thereof, 
which  obligation  is  perfect  and  should  be  enforced. 
Therefore,  whoever  offends  a  state,  injures  its  rights, 
disturbs  its  tranquillity,  or  does  anything  wrongfully  to 

1  See  Vattel,  pp.  154,  IfiG,  100,  being  {{49, 50, 68»  64. 
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its  piejndice,  exposes  himself  to  just  punishment ;  and 
there  should  be  no  authority  to  interpose  any  barrier 
betw,een  such  offense  and  the  punishment  it  deserves. 
A  nation  should  not  permit  one  of  its  members  to  com- 
mit such  a  wrong  upon  a  neighboring  nation,  or  upon 
any  of  its  members,  with  impunity.  Its  duty  to  itself, 
to  its  subjects,  and  to  the  family  of  nations,  requires 
that  it  should  provide  by  law  for  punishing  all  such 
offenders  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense  com- 
mitted. And  a  nation  which  neglects  to  keep  its  citizens 
or  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice  and  peace,  but 
snffers  them  to  injure  other  nations,  either  in  body  or  in 
its  members,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong  for  which  she  may 
justly  be  held  responsible,  as  though  the  wrong  were 
committed  by  herself.  Therefore,  it  was  proper  and 
just  that  the  power  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations  should  be  conferred  upon 
congress ;  and  that  thus  the  duty  of  maintaining  good 
neighborhood  with  other  nations  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  general  government.  Under  this  grant,  con- 
gress has  all  the  authority  of  the  nation  upon  that 
subject ;  and  can  pass  any  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  secure,  on  the  part  of  citizens,  fidelity  to  the  rights 
of  mankind. 

S  426.  This  duty  of  nations  in  respect  to  each  other, 
arises  out  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  of 
necessity.  If  one  nation  permit  its  subjects  to  prey 
upon  the  subjects  of  a  neighboring  nation,  then  the 
subjects  of  the  neighboring  nation  will  be  led  to  retali- 
ate by  inflicting  the  like  or  worse  injuries  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  offending  nation ;  and  in  this  way  the  friendly 
intercourse  which  nature  has  established  between  all 
men  as  a  necessity  and  duty,  would  be  interrupted ;  and 
fjisconl,  strife  and  plunder  would  take  its  place.  Where 
the  offenders  are  arrested  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  whose  subjects  have  been  injured,  they 
may  be  made  to  atone  for  their  crimes;  but  if  they  have 
escaped  again  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
nation,  they  can  be  reached  only  through  their  own  gov- 
ernment. In  such  case  the  offended  nation  should 
apply  to  such  government  to  have  justice  done  in  the 
premises ;  and  the  goveniment  so  applied  to,  is  in  duty 
bound  to  compel  the  transgressor  to  make  reparation ; 
or  to  inflict  upon  him  such  punishment  as  the  nature  of 
his  offense  requires;  or  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  offended  authority  to  be  dealt  with  according 
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to  the  laws  of  the  country  which  he  has  offended.  If 
the  nation  thus  applied  to  refuse  either  to  pnnish  the 
offender,  or  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  offended 
nation,  she  adopts  and  ratifies  the  offense,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  concern ;  and  it  may  become 
a  just  cause  of  war  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  nation  to  demand  and  require, 
by  all  its  power,  the  doing  of  exact  justice  in  such  case, 
at  whatever  cost ;  for  it  should  be  the  settled  law  of 
nations  that  no  public  authority  shall  screen  an  offender 
from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  without  heing 
held  to  answer  for  such  an  offense. 


OHAPTBE  Xin. 

WAR  POWERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  GM^VBRKMENT. 

§  427.  OoNaRESS  shall  have  power  to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rales 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water;  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union ;  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  repel  invasion ;  to  provide  for  organizing,  arm- 
ing and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers.  By  these  provisions  of  the  constitution  con- 
gress is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority 
and  powers  in  this  respect  of  the  nation.  The  war 
powers  necessarily  embrace  all  the  powers  of  the  nation, 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  every  citizen  or  sub- 
ject thereof ;  and  congress  can  by  law  hold  the  citizens 
to  the  strictest  obedience.  So  great  is  the  exigency  of 
a  public  war,  that  the  body  intrusted  with  the  defense 
of  the  nation  and  the  vindication  of  its  rights,  has 
unlimited  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers. 
A  public  war  is  that  which  takes  place  between  nations 
or  sovereigns,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
public  power,  and  by  its  authority.  Such  wars  are 
either  offensive  or  defensive.  That  power  which,  is  fore- 
most in  taking  up  arms,  and  attacking  a  nation  which 
before  lived  in  peace  with  it,  wages  an  offensive  war ; 
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the  one  who  takes  up  arms  to  repel  the  attack  merely, 
carries  on  a  defensive  war.  An  offensive  war  is  carried 
on  to  enforce  some  claim ;  to  vindicate  some  right ;  to 
punish  for  some  injury  inflicted ;  or  to  prevent  some, 
threatened  danger.  The  authority  to  involve  the  nation 
in  war  must  proceed  from  the  sovereignty ; — from  that 
authority  which  holds  in  its  keeping,  the  lives,  the  lib* 
erty  and  the  property  of  every  member  of  the  national 
family*  Therefore,  the  right  to  declare  war  should  be 
intrusted  to  that  department  of  the  government  in  which 
the  nation  is  immediately  and  potentially  present ;  and 
can,  by  its  presence,  exercise  that  unlimited  discretion 
so  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
public  war,  involving  the  safety,  and  perhaps  existence 
of  the  nation.  In  democratic  or  republican  govern* 
ments,  this  sovereignty  is  in  the  people.  The  authority 
to  declare  war,  and  provide  all  necessary  means  for 
prosecuting  it,  should  then  be  confided  to  the  law- 
making power ;  because  in  that  department  the  nation 
is  fully  represented.  -For  this  reason  the  full  power  of 
the  nation  upon  the  subject  of  declaring  and  prose- 
cuting war,  is  by  the  constitution  committed  to  congress, 
to  be  exercised  by  the  nation  itself,  according  to  its  own 
discretion,  and  for  its  own  safety  and  welfare. 

g  428.  The  authority  to  be  exercised  by  congress  ia 
declaring  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
power,  is  as  unlimited  as  the  authority  of  any  sovereign 
or  sovereignty ;  and,  therefore,  it  can  be  exercised  in 
tlie  same  manner,  for  the  same  causes,  and  subject  to  the 
same  responsibilities,  as  when  exercised  by  any  sov- 
ereign or  sovereignty.  The  American  nation  being 
sovereign  in  its  national  authority,  has  committed  that 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  government 
through  congress,  in  which  it  is  to  be  immediately  pres- 
ent through  its  chosen  representatives,  to  exercise  such 
powers  as  it  deems  necessary,  both  to  declare  war  and 
to  provide  the  means  for  conducting  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  Oongress,  then,  has  the  sole  discretion  to  deter- 
mine for  what  causes  war  shall  be  declared.  The  moral 
right  to  make  war  belongs  to  the  nation  as  the  only 
remedy  against  ii\justice;  and  should  never  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  of  imperative  necessity.  Says 
VatteIi  :  ^  This  remedy  is  so  dreadful  in  its  effects,  so 
destructive  to  mankind,  so  grievous  even  to  the  party 
who  has  recourse  to  it,  that  unquestionably  the  law  of 
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nature  allows  of  it  only  in  the  last  extremity ; — that  is 
to  say,  when  every  other  expedient  proves  ineffectual 
for  the  maintenance  of  justice.  .The  declaration  of  war 
usually  precedes,  by  a  limited  time,  the  commencement 
of  actual  hostilities.  It  is  due  to  justice  and  humanity, 
that  notice  of  a  belligerent  determination  should  be 
given,  that  the  private  subjects  of  each  sovereignty 
may  adjust  their  business  relations  and  prepare  for  the 
condition  of  war  which  is  about  to  be  thrust  upon  them. 
The  declaration  of  war  being  necessary  to  terminate 
the  differences  between  nations  without  the  effusion  of 
blood  by  an  appeal  to  the  grave  considerations  incident 
to  a  state  of  war,  it  should,  at  the  time  of  its  announce- 
ment set  forth  the  reasons  which  impel  to  such  an 
alternative.  And  such  is  the  present  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations.  And  if  the  offending  party  offers 
equitable  conditions  of  peace,  which  are  made  avail- 
able by  proper  security,  then  the  right  of  making  war 
would,  by  the  law  of  nations,  cease.^ 

g  429.  The  power  to  declare  war  may  be  exercised  by 
authorizing  general  hostilities ;  or  by  authorizing  only 
partial  hostilities.  When,  by  an  act  of  congress,  war 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  power  is 
declared  to  exist,  then  general  hostilities  are  authorized; 
as  by  the  act  of  1812,*  congress  enacted,  '*  that  war  be 
and  hereby  is  declared  to  exist  between  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies 
thereof,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  their 
territories."  But  in  1798  there  was  a  qualified  but  pub- 
lic war,  carried  on  by  the  United  States  against  France, 
upon  the  high  seas  only.  It  was  qualified,  because  it 
was  confined  to  the  high  seas ;  but  public,  nevertheless, 
because  the  whole  nation  was  engaged  in  it.  It  was 
founded  on  hostile  measures  authorized  by  congress 
against  France,  because  of  her  unjust  aggressions  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  was  carried  on 
without  any  other  declaration  of  war.^ 

g  430.  As  a  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers, 
it  follows  that  the  authority  to  declare  and  make  war, 
involves  the  power  of  levying  the  necessary  troops. 
This  power  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution, 
so  as  to  leave  no  question  as  to  the  plenary  authority  of 
congress  over  the  whole  subject  of  declaring,  making 

1  Vattel,  0.  ill.  ch.  4,  {  54. 
«  Ch.  102. 

»  See  RAwle  on  ConsUtuUon,  ch.  9,  pp.  105,  108;  4  DaU.,  87;  Story's  Com,  on 
Const.,  { 1174. 
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and  carrying  forward  war.  The  authority  to  levy  troops 
belongs  to  sovereignty,  and  cannot  be  intrusted  to  sub- 
ordinate authority.  But  the  authority  to  levy  troops 
places  every  citizen  under  the  direction  of  congress,  or 
of  those  to  whom  congress  shall  intrust  the  exercise  of 
this  authority.  Congress  can  say  how  many  troops 
shall  be  raised ;  for  how  long  a  time ;  who  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  be  drafted ;  what  shall  be  their  compensation ; 
in  what  branch  of  the  service,  they  shall  be  placed ; 
where  they  shall  serve ;  by  what  regulations  they  shall 
be  governed ;  to  what  authority  they  shall  be  amena- 
ble ; — in  short,  in  this  respect  the  authority  of  congress 
over  the  persons  of  citizens  is  absolute  to  command, 
leqniriug  implicit  obedience.  In  former  times  in  the 
smaller  states,  immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
every  man  became  a  soldier;  all  took  up  arms  and 
engaged  in  war.  But  in  modern  times,  armies  are  com- 
posed of  picked  men,  leaving  the  remainder  to  pursue 
their  usual  avocations.  In  monarchical  countries,  stand- 
ing armies — regular  troops — are  relied  upon  as  consti- 
tuting the  necessary  force.^  But  in  the  United  States, 
able-bodied  male  citizens  between  certain  ages,  consti- 
tute the  class  from  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  national 
army  is  to  be  taken.  But  congress  has  unlimited  author- 
ity to  enlarge  the  class  indefinitely,  and  cause  it  to 
embrace  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  citizens  as  it 
deems  proper. 

5  431.  The  power  to  declare  and  make  war  and  to 
levy  troops,  also  implies  the  power  to  command  the 
means  by  which  to  arm,  equip  and  sustain  them  in 
the  service  of  the  nation.    This  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  so  much  of  the  property  of  the 
nation  or  of  the  members  thereof  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.     Congress  can  provide  those 
means  by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  or  by  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises ;  or  it  can  create  a  currency  on  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  provide  for  its  solvency ;  or 
for  its  circulation  by  making  it  to  possess  the  authority 
of  money  in  payment  of  debts,  and  the  discharge  of 
legal  obligations.    These  powers  are  incident  to  that 
sovereignty  which  can  declare  and    make  war,  and 
impose  its  authority  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  nation.    The  authority 
that  can  create  the  emergency  of  war ; — that  can  put 
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its  hand  upon  the  citizen  and  make  him  a  soldier  ;-^ 
that  can  take  him  from  the  civil,  and  pnt  him  under 
martial  jurisdiction  ; — that  can  take  his  property  by 
taxation,  by  duties,  by  imposts,  and  by  excises,  or 
by  force  if  need  be,  and  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the 
nation,  must,  in  such  respect,  be  sovereign  to  command 
whatever  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

§  432.  The  authority  of  congress  to  issue  treasury 
notes,  and  to  make  them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  means  for  carry^ 
ing  on  war,  has  been  gravely  called  in  question.  That 
all  the  war  powers  of  a  sovereign  nation  are  committed 
to  the  discretion  of  congress,  to  be  exercised  as  the 
exigencies  of  war  shall  require,  is  not  debatable.  The 
constitution  has  expressly  provided  that  congress  shall 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  war  powers  of  the  nation ;  and  has 
thereby  conferred  upon  congress  the  full  discretion  of 
sovereignty  itself.  What  powers  are  necessary  and 
proper,  congress  alone  can  decide.  Everything  involved 
in  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  in  the  authority  to 
make  them  a  legal  tender,  is  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  congress.  Under  the  exigencies  of  war,  congress 
can  take  the  private  property  of  every  citizen  and 
appropriate  it  to  the  defense  of  the  nation.  It  can  levy 
its  exactions,  if  need  be,  to  the  last  dollar,  and  can 
legally  require  the  levy  to  be  paid.  There  is  no  species 
of  property  within  the  limits  of  the  nation  which  it 
cannot  reach.  In  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  author* 
ity  of  the  nation,  it  can  convert  every  citizen  to  a 
soldier,  and  compel  him  to  be  obedient  to  military 
authority.  It  can  create,  and  it  can  discharge,  legal 
obligations  when  necessary  and  prox)er  to  the  execution 
of  its  powers.  It  can  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States;  it  can  coin  money  by  stamping  the 
authority  of  the  nation  upon  what  substance  it  pleases, 
and  can  determine  the  value  or  price  at  which  it  shall 
be  taken ;  it  can  exercise  all  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
in  this  respect,  for  it  is  the  nation  itself  exercising  its 
own  authority  in  the  only  way  possible.  The  act  of 
issuing  the  promises  of  the  government,  and  requiring 
them  to  be  received  and  treated  as  money  by  those 
whose  persons  and  property  are  subject  to  the  authority 
issuing  them,  seems  to  be  no  very  great  stretch  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  congress ;  no  very  violent  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  committed  to  it.    In  the  midst  of 
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a  war  lequiring  the  expenditure  of  $800,000,000  a  year 
to  save  the  life  of  the  nation ;  with  a  gold  and  sitvet 
currency  not  adequate  to  one-fourth  of  such  expendi- 
ture ;  with  no  alternative  left  but  to  create  a  currency 
upon  the  credit  of  the  nation  adequate  to  the  emer- 
gency ;  it  would  seem  to  be  trifling  with  the  subject  to 
deny  to  congress  the  authority  to  make  that  currency 
legally  current^  by  requiring  it  to  be  received  as  pay- 
ment or  in  discharge  of  legal  obligations.  It  was  the 
nation's  currency ;  created  and  issued  as  a  necessary 
and  proper  means  to  save  the  nation's  life ;  why,  then, 
should  it  not  be  received  by  the  nation  upon  its  own 
credit,  in  discharge  of  its  own  obligations? 

S  433.  The  United  States  as  a  nation  is  sovereign  and 
independent ;  and  as  such,  has  all  the  authority  incident 
to  such  sovereignty.  As  a  nation,  she  is  liable  to  be 
involved  in  war  with  other  nations ;  and  to  be  required 
to  exercise  all  her  authority  and  power  in  conducting 
SQch  war  to  a  successful  issue.  By  the  constitution,  the 
people  provide  that  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  general  government  alone ; — that 
the  several  states  shall  have  no  authority  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  alliance,  or  to  grant  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal ; — that  they  shall  keep  no  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace;  and  shall  not  engage  in  war 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
to  admit  of  no  delay .^  Thus,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  provided  for  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  nation,  only  through  the  general  government. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  people  as  a  nation, 
contemplated  the  possible  exigency  of  war ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  possible  occasion  for  using  all  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  nation  in  prosecuting  the  same.  .  In 
assuming  its  position  among  the  nations  as  free  and 
independent,  the  United  States,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  was  essential  to  maintain  and  defend  nation- 
ality, instituted  the  general  government  as  the  sole  and 
only  means  of  asserting  its  authority  and  maintaining 
its  rights,  under  all  circumstances.  They,  therefore, 
provided  for  themselves  a  general  government,  as  a 
means  by  which  the  public  authority  could  be  exercised 
over  those  subjects  which  were  enumerated  in  the  con- 
stitution; and  as  the  nation  was  to  administer  the 
government,  no  other  restriction  or  definition  was  neces- 
sary than  that  which  pointed  out  clearly  the  subjects  of 
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national  jurisdiction,  that  the  officers  of  the  national 
and  state  governments  might  not  interfere  in  their 
respective  administrations. 

S  434.  Inasmuch  as  the  general  government  is  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  nation  to  declare  war  and 
make  peace;  to  raise  and  equip  armies,  and  support 
them  in  the  field ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  and 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  these  powers,  the  extent  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  general  gov*ernment  can  be  ascertained  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  in 
such  respect ;  and,  as  the  American  nation  has  the  same 
authority  as  other  independent  nations,  the  inquiry 
becomes  simple  and  easy  to  be  answered.  Congress 
has  authority  to  declare  war  for  any  of  the  causes 
known  to  the  law  of  nations.  Thus,  a  nation  may  be 
attacked  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  which  is  due,  but  is 
unjustly  withheld ;  or  to  punish  her  for  some  injury  com* 
mitted  to  another  nation  or  its  subjects;  or  to  avert 
threatened  dangers.  The  sovereignty,  or  those  intrusted 
with  its  exercise  in  any  country,  are  the  sole  judges  of 
what  are  sufficient  causes  for  war.  War  being  declared, 
all  powers  essential  to  its  vigorous  prosecution  and  suc- 
cessful termination  can  legitimately  be  exercised ;  and 
when  the  authority  of  the  nation .  is  vindicated,  the 
power  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  treaty  stipulations 
is  as  plenary  as  it  was  to  declare  and  carry  it  on. 

g  435.  According  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  strict 
constructionists,  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
whether  the  nation  had  authority  to  acquire  territory 
from  a  foreign  power.  The  authority  of  sovereignty  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  territory  admits  of  no  question. 
There  can  be  no  such  authority  in  any  one  which  does 
not  come  from  the  sovereignty.  But  the  question  was, 
whether  the  nation  had  authorized  the  general  govern- 
ment to  acquire  such  territory.  Soon  after  the  American 
nation  had  organized  a  government,  this  question  was 
thrust  upon  them.  Spain  bad  ceded  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana to  France ;  and  France  proposed  to  take  possession 
of  the  same.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Livingston  was  the  American 
minister  in  France.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  Mr, 
Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Livingston  upon  the  subject. 
He  informed  him  that  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
France  had  reversed  all  political  relations  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  formed  a  new  epoch  in  her  political 
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course; — that  of  all  nations,  France  Jbitherto  had  offered 
the  fewest  points  on  which  any  conflict  of  right  could 
arise,  and  the  most  points  for  communion  of  interest; — 
that  for  these  causes,  France  had  been  considered  the 
natural  friend  of  the  United  States; — but  that  there 
was  one  point  on  the  globe — one  single  spot — the  pos- 
sessor of  which  was  the  natural  and  habitual  enemy  of 
ihe  United  States;  and  that  point  was  New  Orleans^ 
through  which  the  products  of  three-eighths  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  American  Union  must  pass  to  market ;  and 
which,  from  its  fertility,  would  soon  yield  full  one-half  of 
the  products,  and  contain  one-half  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States; — that  France,  placing  herself  in 
the  door,  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance; — that  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  temper,  the  energy  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  French  character,  would  there  be  placed 
in  a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  the  United  States ;  ^- 
tbat,  in  short,  the  day  that  France  should  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  New  Orleans,  would  fix  the  sentefice 
which  would  restrain  her  forever  within  her  low-water 
mark ; — that  the  position  of  the  United  States  would 
permit  no  foreign  power  to  occupy  that  outlet  to  the 
Onlf  of  Mexico;  —  that  x>^rsistence  on  the  part  of 
France,  would  be  a  cause,  and  an  occasion,  of  war 
between  the  two  nations.  Here  was  a  singular  dilemma. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself, 
the  Unit^  States  had  no  constitutional  authority  to 
acquire  territory,  because  the  states  had  not  expressly 
delegated  it  to  them.  Tet  here  was  territory  which  the 
existence  and  safety  of  the  nation  would  not  permit 
8ny  other  nation  to  occupy;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
United  States  would  take  possession  of  it  by  force,  and 
hold  it  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with  its  old 
friend  and  ally.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
doctrine,  had  France  ofibred  to  cede  the  whole  Louisi- 
ana country  to  the  United  States  for  the  expense  of 
fixing  its  boundaries,  they  had  no  authority  to  accept 
of  it,  even  though  they  might  be  compelled  to  go  to 
war  to  acquire  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  constitu- 
tional scruples  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  class  of  strict 
constructionists,  negotiations  took  place  by  which  the 
Louisiana  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  supposed  unauthorized  act  of  the  government  was 
made  legal  and  constitutional  by  the  higher  laws  of 
necessity  and  acquiescence.  This  exigency  should  have 
taught  the  true  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
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nation  over  all  subjects  of  general  jarisdiction,  as 
administered  by  themselves  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  general  government. 

S  436.  The  advocates  for  derivative  sovereignty  in  the 
nation,  and  original  sovereignty  in  the  states,  have  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  nation  to  move  the  national 
forces  through  the  states,  without  the  consent  of  the 
government  of  the  particular  state  through  vrbxch  they 
are  required  to  pass.  It  is  a  singular  position  that  the 
general  government  is  required  to  protect  every  i>art  of 
the  national  domain  from  invasion,  and  is  authorized 
and  required  to  raise  and  provision  armies;  or  to  call 
the  militia  into  service  for  such  purpose,  and  yet  it  has 
no  authority  to  enter  upon  the  territory  invaded  or 
threatened^  without  the  consent  of  the  local  government. 
At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  great  rebeUion 
in  1861,  certain  of  the  border  states  were  madti  con- 
cerned for  the  inviolability  of  state  sovereignty;  and 
remonstrated  against  the  passing  of  the  national  armies 
through  their  borders  on  their  way  to  the  field  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Kentucky  not  only  had  no  sol^ 
diers  for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  but  she  proposed  to 
become  neutral  ground  between  the  nation  and  her 
rebellious  citizens ;  and  to  exclude  the  armies  of  both 
parties  from  her  territory.  The  advocates  of  original  and 
inherent  sovereignty  in  the  states,  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  authority  of  the  nation  extends  over  every  inck 
of  the  national  domain ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  national 
security,  and  welfare,  is  supreme  over  all ;  that  Ken- 
tucky,  as  a  1  ocal  government,  exists  only  by  the  incor- 
porating and  enfranchising  act  of  the  nation ;  that 
every  national  citizen,  for  national  purposes,  has  as 
much  authority  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  those  born  therein.  The  exigencies  of  civil 
war  soon  revealed  the  essential  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
inherent  sovereignty  in  the  states ;  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  national  authority  to  occupy  any  territory 
within  the  several  states,  required  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

g  437.  There  are  those  who  claim  large  war  powers 
for  the  president,  because  he  is  made,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  ex  officio  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy — that  is,  the  supreme  command  of  the 
army  and  navy  is  vested  in  the  president.  The  duties 
and  powers  of  the  president  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  nation,  and  the  duties  and  powers  incident  to  his 
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oommand  of  the  anny  and  navy,  are  distinct  and  dis- 
similar.   As  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  his  duties  are 
prescribed  by  law,  and  are  of   a  civil  character.    In 
the    exercise    of    those    powers    he    acts    according 
to  the  direction  of,  and  in  obedience  to  «ivil  author- 
ity.   K  resisted  in  the  performance  of  his  executive 
duties,  he  ca^  call  to  his  aid  such  assistance  as  the  law 
authorizes ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  do  so.     Beyond  this  he  cannot  go. 
Whenever  the  resistance  becomes  such  as  to  call  for  tiie 
intervention  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  legally  employed  to  put  down  resistance  to  the  law, 
then  the  president's  authority  as  a  military  commander 
b^ns»  and  may  continue  like  the  authority  of  any 
other  supreme  commander  of  the  army  of  a  nation. 
But  the  powers  of  the  president  as  a  civil  ofBcer,  and  his 
powers  as  a  military  officer  are  very  distinct.    As  a  civil 
officer  the  president  has  no  power  not  conferred  and 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    In  the 
discharge  of  his  executive  duties  merely,  he  is  as  strictly 
accountable  to  the  law  as  the  humblest  officer.    He  has 
no  authority  to  interpose  the  military  power  of  the  nation 
in  the  execution  of  bis  civil  duties  except  as  provided, 
by  law.    Therefore  it  is  clear,  that  as  a  civil  officer  he 
has  no  war  powers ;  nor  has  he  any  authority  to  involve 
the  nation  in  war  that  he  may  exercise  war  powers.    It 
\rill  be  time  enough  for  the  president  to  commence  the 
exercise  of  war  powers,  after  the  exigencies  of  war  shall 
make  it  necessary. 

S  438.  As  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  it  is  made 
his  especial  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  nation 
are  properly  enforced ;  and  congress  not  unfrequently 
provide  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  certain 
requirements  shall  be  enforced ;  and  by  such  provisions 
give  to  the  president  large  powers  to  be  exercised  under 
a  large  discretion.  The  statute  books  of  the  United 
States  are  full  of  examples  of  this  character ;  and  the 
president,  in  executing  these  laws,  at  times  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  unlimited  authority.  But  careful  attention 
to  the  subject  will  show  that  he  is  acting  in  obedience  to 
the  particular  authority  conferred  upon  his  office  by  the 
law-making  power.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  mere  officer  of  the  law,  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  certain    duties   and   powers   attached  to 
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the  office,  and  not  to  the  incumbent ;  that  as  a  civil  offi- 
cer he  has  no  authority  except  that  which  is  prescribed 
by  law.  As  a  military  officer  his  duties  are  as  strictly 
confined  to  military  operations,  conducted  according  to 
principles  of  martial  law,  enlarged  and  restricted  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  the  same  as  other 
military  officers  in  supreme  command. 

S  439.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  well  established 
rules  or  laws  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  organization, 
discipline  and  command  of  military  bodies ;  except  so 
far  as  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  other  duties 
may  have  been  imposed,  or  other  powers  may  have  been 
conferred  upon  that  office.  As  commander-in-chief,  the 
president  has  no  occasion  to  exercise  martial  authority 
except  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  army. 
Tbat  which  pertains  to  the  country  at  large,  and  which 
is  not  connected  with  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
army,  or  with  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  organizatioD, 
discipline  or  efficiency  of  the  army,  does  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  president's  powers  as  ite 
commander-in-chief.  There  have  been  grave  questions 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  president  as  commander-in- 
chief,  to  proclaim  martial  law ;  to  suspend  for  the  time 
being  the  functions  or  powers  of  civil  government  over 
any  particular  territory.  The  principle  by  which  these 
questions  are  to  be  answered  would  seem  to  be  plain, 
affi)rding  an  easy  solution  of  the  problem.  The  reason 
for  the  authority  given  to  military  commanders  in  the 
exigencies  that  may  be  upon  them,  is  found  in  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
which  is  threatening  not  only  the  destruction  of  the 
army,  but  likewise  the  destruction  of  the  government, 
which  has  intrusted  its  defense  to  the  keeping  of  the 
army,  the  commander  may  find  it  necessary  to  disregard 
civil  processes  and  civil  authority  altogether.  The  very 
continuance  of  civil  authority  in  the  future  may  require 
for  the  time  being,  that  it  be  suspended  in  the  present. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
commander-in-chief  to  disregard,  if  need  be,  all  civil 
authority  until  the  emergency  had  passed,  and  both  the 
army  and  government  were  safe  from  impending  danger* 
This  military  power  is  accorded  to  the  military  com- 
mander, because  the  civil  authorities  have  neither  the 
time  nor  ability  to  act  in  the  premises.   Aside  from  Uiese 
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military  reasons  based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  commander-in-chief  has  no  rightful  authority  to  dis- 
regard the  civil  authority.  If  there  are  general  reasons 
affecting  the  whole  country  why  martial  law  should  be 
proclaimed  and  the  powers  of  civil  government  should 
be  suspended  for  the  time  being ;  reasons  applicable  as 
well  to  places  not  connected  with  the  army  as  to  those 
in  its  immediate  presence,  it  furnishes  no  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  the  exigency  powers  of  the  commander- 
in-chief*  Where  there  is  time  for  the  people  to  act 
through  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
without  danger  to  the  commonwealth  incident  to  the 
delay  necessary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism,  that  civil  authority  should  be 
suspended  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  than  by  the 
aothority  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It  is  only  in 
respect  to  the  presence  of  war  with  its  impending  dan- 
gers that  the  maxim,  et  silent  inter  leges  arma,  applies. 

S  440.  It  has  been  asserted  that  because  the  constitu- 
tion declares  the  president  to  be  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States — that  is, 
because  the  army  and  navy  are  subject  to  him  as  their 
constitutional  commander,  therefore  he  is  invested  with 
the  war-making  power,  and  can  wield  the  army  and 
navy  as  he  pleases,  until  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  nation  ceases;  that  he  can  be  restrained  only  by  the 
power  of  congress,  to  be  exercised  in  refusing  to  appro- 
priate the  means  to  pay  the  expenses,  or  to  provide 
for  his  levying  troops.  ^  This  view  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  president,  being  ex  officio  com- 
mander-in-chief, possesses  authority  that  a  commander- 
in-chief  would  not  have  were  he  not  also  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  examination  and  reflection  will 
show  that  the  authority  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  is  not  at  all  aug- 
mented by  the  fact,  that  civilly  the  same  person  is  also 
president  of  the  nation,  and  has  civil  and  presidential 
duties  to  perform  in  other  departments  of  administra- 
tion. His  duties  and  powers  as  commander-in-chief  are 
the  same  they  would  be  were  he  otherwise  nothing  but 
a  common  citizen.  So  that  the  question  of  the  powers 
of  the  president  as  ez  officio  at  the  head  of  the  army 
and  navy,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  simple  definition 
of  the  powers  pertaining  to  the  oflSce  of  commander-in- 
chief.    Suppose,  then,  that  the  lieutenant-general  could 
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become  the  captatn-general  or  oommander-iu-chief^ 
instead  of  the  presidential  incumbent,  could  it  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  invested  with  the  war-making 
power  ?  that  he  could  direct  and  control  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  as  he  pleased  ?  that  he  was 
not  subject  to  the  direction  or  control  of  congress  ?  that 
the  only  power  they  could  exercise  over  him  would  be  in 
withholding  supplies*  or  making  no  provisions  for  levy- 
ing troops?  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
invested  no  commander-in-chief  with  such  powers,  to 
override  their  will  as  expressed  through  congress,  in  tiie 
laws  by  them  enacted.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  is 
as  limited  in  his  authority  as  would  be  any  other  comr 
mander-in-chief ;  he  is  as  much  subject  to  legislative 
direction  and  control,  as  any  other  person  occupying 
that  position  would  be.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  powers  and  duties  pertain  to  the  office  of  commande^' 
in-chief ;  not  to  the  person  holding  the  office ;  not  to 
any  other  office  he  may  possess ;  or  to  any  other  duties 
and  powers  incident  to  such  other  office.  The  authority 
of  the  president  to  proclaim  martial  law,  or  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corptiSt  or  any  other  civil  process, 
depends  upon  the  same  exigencies  as  would  authorize 
any  other  person  holding  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief  to  do  so.  For  be  it  remembered  that  when  the 
president  assumes  the  authority  to  proclaim  martial,  and 
suspend  civil  law,  he  acts  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
his  military,  and  not  of  his  civil  office.  Therefore,  the 
power  of  the  president  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  would  be  justified,  when,  and  to  the  extent,  that 
the  exigency  duties  of  his  military  office  require  that  it 
should  be  suspended.  To  attempt  to  go  beyond  this 
necessity  as  a  military  commander,  is  to  usurp  power ; 
and,  consequently,  to  act  without  authority. 

g  441.  The  power  to  proclaim  martial  law  is  one  of 
the  war  powers,  and  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  require  it.  The 
language  of  the  constitution  is,  ''the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless, 
when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  saftey 
may  require  it."  This  supposes  the  presence  of  a  force 
which  can  be  resisted  only  by  military  power.  It  sup- 
poses a  danger,  to  the  removal  of  which  civil  authority 
is  not  adequate ;  and,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  defeat  the  end  of  government  by  the  assertion  of 
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aathority  it  oonld  not  execute.  Now  this  danger  may 
be  piesentt  and  yet  be  of  such  a  character,  that  con- 
gress can  both  ascertain  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and 
provide  for  the  remedy  by  its  ordinary  course  of  legisla- 
tion. It  may  be  a  danger  that  i>ervades  the  entire 
country,  both  in  the  presence  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
military  arm  of  the  government.  The  very  danger  may 
be  in  the  disloyalty  of  those  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  authority.  The  courts  armed  witJi 
judicial  iK)wers,  may  be  composed  of  x)ersons  unfriendly 
to  the  government :  and  this  condition  of  things  may 
pervade  a  large  extent  of  country,  so  that  the  authority 
which  should  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  civil  law,  may 
be  used  to  overthrow  the  government.  In  cases  of  this 
character,  the  authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
eorpuSf  would  be  more  properly  exercised  by  congress, 
as  expressing  the  will  of  the  nation,  looking  to  its  pros- 
pective dangers,  and  the  means  of  providing  against 
them.  But  where  the  danger  is  local,  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  and  threatens  to  interfere  with  its  effic- 
iency; where  it  is  immediate  and  cannot  be  averted 
except  by  prompt  and  decisive  action ;  when  thj?re  is  no 
time  to  consult  the  legislature,  in  short,  where  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
tiie  commander,  then  he  not  only  has  the  authority,  but 
it  is  his  duty,  if  need  be,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  and  all  other  civil  processes,  that  the  military 
power  may  be  used  t.o  save  the  army  and  government 
from  defeat  and  overthrow. 

S  442.  Mr.  SuMKEB  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United 
States  Senate  held  the  true  doctrine.  Said  he,  ''  there 
are  senators  who  claim  these  vast  war  powers  for  the 
president  and  deny  them  to  congress.  The  president,  it 
is  said,  as  commander-in-chief,  may  seize,  confiscate,  and 
liberate,  under  the  rights  of  war ;  but  congress  cannot 
direct  these  things  to  be  done.  Where  is  the  limitation 
upon  congress?  Read  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and 
you  will  find  its  powers  as  vast  as  all  the  requirements 
of  war.  There  is  nothing  which  may  be  done  anywhere 
under  the  rights  of  war  which  may  not  be  done  by  con- 
gress. I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  powers  of  the 
president  in  his  sphere,  or  of  any  military  commanded  in 
his  department.  But  I  claim  for  congress  all  that  belongs 
to  any  government,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war; 
I  mean  for  an  act  of  congress  passed  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution,,  by  both  houses,  and 
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approved  by  the  presideDt.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  appears  most  completely  in  an  act  of 
congress.  Therefore  war  is  declared,  armies  are  raised, 
rules  concerning  captures  are  made,  and  all  articles  of 
war  regulating  the  conduct  of  war  are  established  by 
act  of  congress.  It  is  by  the  act  of  congress  that  the  war 
powers  are  at  all  put  in  motion ;  when  once  put  in  motion, 
the  president  must  execute  them.  But  he  is  only  the 
instrument  of  congress  under  the  constitution.  It  is 
true  the  president  is  commander-in-chief:  but  it  is  for 
congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  his  powers,  so  that  according  to 
the  very  words  of  the  constitution,  his  powers  depend 
upon  congress  which  may  limit  or  enlarge  them  at 
pleasure."  ^ 

S  443.  During  the  discussions  respecting  the  war 
powers  of  the  president  and  of  congress,  some  spoke 
of  the  constitution  as  being  suspended ;  that  is,  of  its 
authority  as  being  in  abeyance  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  maintenance  of  martial  authority 
over  certain  sections  of  the  country.  This  language 
tended  to  beget  erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is  as  really  the 
supreme  law  of  the  nation  during  the  prevalence  of 
war,  as  in  the  time  of  peace.  It  is  in  itself  an  ordi- 
nance of  government ;  that  is,  an  ordinance  instituting 
a  government  for  the  nation  in  times  of  war  as  well  as 
in  times  of  peace.  It  contemplates  war  and  peace.  It 
provides  for  the  exercise  of  war  powers  in  times  of  war, 
as  fully  as  for  the  exercise  of  peace  powers  in  times  of 
peace.  It  is  as  explicit  in  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  government  to  be  exercised  and  adminis- 
tered at  the  one  time  as  at  the  other.  Congress  is 
acting  as  constitutionally  in  declaring  war,  and  in 
making  all  necessary  provisions  for  carrying  it  on,  as 
when  it  is  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  coining  money, 
or  establishing  post-offices  and  post-roads,  or  exercising 
any  other  of  the  peace  powers  of  the  constitution.  The 
president,  in  exercising  the  duties  and  powers  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, at  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy,  is 
as  really  a  constitutional  officer  of  the  government, 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  constitutional  duties, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers,  as  when 
he  is  sending  his  message  to  congress,  approving  of  the 
laws  passed  by  it,  or  discharging  any  other  civil  duty 
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imposed  npon  him.    The  constitution  contemplates  the 
possible  existence  of  war  with  all  its  stem  realities ;  and 
provides  for  an  administration  of  authority  under  its 
provisions  suited  to  such  exigencies.    In  times  of  peace, 
congress  is  expected  to  exercise  only  the  peace  powers ; 
except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
against  the  accident  of  war,  by  making  ready  for  it 
iriienever  it  may  come.    In  times  of  peace,  the  presi- 
dent is  the  simple  executive  and  presidential  head  of 
the  nation ;  having  little  occasion  to  exercise  his  military 
powers  as  commander-in-chief.    In  times  of  peace,  the 
citizen  is  to  be  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil 
liberty  and  rights,  according  to  the  established  forms 
and  usages  of  law.    But  the  constitution  contemplates 
the   possibility  of  a  state  of  public    danger  arising 
from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe,  which 
may  render  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
eorptts^  and  hold  in  custody  those  who  are  deemed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  i>eace  and  security,  without  the 
presence  of  an  authority  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of 
their  detention.    It  contemplates  the  necessary  suspen- 
sion, for  the  time  being  and  in  particular  localities,  of 
the  civil  functions  of  the  government,  that  the  martial 
powers  of  the  same  may  be  eflSciently  exercised,  for  the 
secarity  and  welfare  of  the  nation.    But  that  the  martial 
powers  may  be  exercised,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
proper  authorities  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  is  as  really  in  accordarice  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  as  is  the  exercise  of  the  civil 
powers  in  times  of  peace.    But  the  proper  authority  to 
determine  when  and  where  any  portion  of  the  nation 
shall  be  under  martial  rule,  is  to  be  found  in  congress, 
in  which  the  nation  itself  is  ever  present  to  exercise  its 
judgment  and  declare  the  law.    It  is  proper,  however, 
that  the  commander  of  the  army  should  suspend  the 
operations  of  the  civil,  by  substituting  the  martial, 
powers  of  the  constitution  whenever,  for  the  time  being, 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  of  the  state  requires  that  the 
operations  of  the  army  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  obtrusion  of  civil  process.    These  occasions  may 
be  denominated  the  exigencies  of  war ;  and  the  powers 
Ihns  exercised,  *'  the  exigency  powers.^' 

S  444.  The  power  of  the  president  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  called  in  question  by  Chief  Justice 
Takby,  during  the  i>rogress  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States.    Orders  had  been  issued  by  the  presi- 
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dent  to  military  commanders  in  variotis  Bections  of  tiie 
country  to  suspend,  if  necessary,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  witliin  the  limits  of  their  respective  comiAands. 
The  military  commander  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  had  caused  to  be  arrested,  as  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation,  one  Merryman. 
A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  to  bring  him  before  the 
chief  justice.  The  officer  refused  to  obey  the  writ.  In 
concluding  his  remarks  upon  the  subject,  Ohief  Justice 
Taney  says :  "  The  documents  before  me  show  that  the 
military  authority  in  this  case  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
It  has,  by  force  of  arms,  thrust  aside  the  judicial  author- 
ities and  officers  to  whom  the  constitution  has  confided 
the  power  and  duty  of  interpreting  and  administer- 
ing the  laws,  substituted  military  government  in  its  place, 
to  be  administered  and  executed  by  military  officers. 
There  was  no  danger  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance  to 
the  action  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  therefore  no  reascm 
whatever  for  the  interposition  of  the  military.  And 
yet,  under  these  circumstances,  a  military  officer  sta- 
tioned in  Pennsylvania,  without  giving  any  information 
to  the  district  attorney,  and  without  any  application  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  assumes  to  himself  the  judicial 
power  in  the  district  of  Maryland,  undertakes  to  decide 
what  constitutes  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion,  what 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  support  the  accusation  and  jus- 
tify the  commitment ;  and  commits  the  party  without 
even  a  hearing  before  himself,  to  close  custody  in  a 
strongly  garrisoned  fort,  to  be  there  held,  it  would  seem 
during  the  pleasure  of  those  who  committed  him.  I 
have  exercised  all  the  power,  which  the  constitution  and 
laws  confer  on  me,  but  that  power  has  been  resisted  by  a 
force  too  strong  for  me  to  overcome.  It  is  possible  that 
the  officer,  who  has  incurred  this  grave  responsibility, 
may  have  misunderstood  his  instructions,  and  exceed^ 
the  authority  intended  to  be  given  him.  I  shall  there- 
fore order  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  with  my 
opinion,  to  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  and 
direct  the  clerk  to  transmit  a  copy  under  seal,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  will  then  remain  for 
that  high  officer,  in  fulfillment  of  bis  constitutional  obli- 
gation, to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
to  determine  what  measures  he  will  take  to  cause  the 
civil  process  of  the  United  States  to  be  respected  and 
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enforced."  ^  Tb^  late  chief  justice  overlooked  the  fact^ 
that  this  order  of  the  president  was  issued  to  these 
military  commanders  at  the  time  when  civil  war  had 
been  inaugurated,  pervading  the  territory  where  this 
arrest  was  made,  and  involving  the  existence  of  a  civil 
government  loyal  to  the  nation ;  when  the  rebel  hosts 
were  marching  upon  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  capture 
it,  and  to  overthrow  the  government;  and  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  president,  the  loyal  forces 
marchiug  to  its  defense,  in  pacing  through  tJie  city 
of  Baltimore,  were  met  by  the  citizens  of  Maryland, 
attacked  in  the  streets,  their  progress  obstructed,  and 
their  blood  shed ;  when  the  civil  authorities  of  Maryland 
either  could  not  or  would  not  interpose  to  prevent  such 
interruption ;  when  for  days  after,  the  loyal  men  of  the 
north  and  east  were  not  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  city  on  their  way  to  defend  the  national  capital 
from  the  insurgent  army ;  and  the  only  direct  route  to 
Washington  tkrough  Maryland  remained  closed  to  the 
transportation  of  troops  loyal  to  the  government,  nntU 
it  was  opened  by  the  martial  authority  of  the  nation. 
The  chief  justice  overlooked  the  fact  that  Maryland,  as 
a  state  was  saved  from  going  bodily  into  secession  by 
the  arrest  of  the  members  of  its  legislature ; — that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  loyalty  of  her  governor,  Maryland 
would  have  early  placed  herself,  in  company  with  the 
gulf  states,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  nation;— that  treason  was  popular  in  Maryland, 
snd  loyalty  was  contemned  and  despised;  —  that  the 
civil  iiuthorities  of  Maryland  were  plotting  with  rebels, 
and  with  the  rebel  authorities  south,  to  take  the  state 
out  of  the  union.  In  rebel  parlance,  she  was  called 
"  my  Maryland."  The  exigencies  of  war  were  upon  the 
nation  at  the  time  the  president  issued  his  order  to 
the  military  commanders  to  proclaim  martial  law,  if 
deemed  necessary,  in  their  several  departments.  The 
time  of  danger  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  when 
the  civil  should  yield  to  the  martial  administration  of 
aathority,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  nation ;  and  nothing 
bat  the  firm,  loyal,  prompt  and  effectual  action  of  the 
president  as  commander-in-chief,  saved  the  nation  from 
utter  overthrow.  The  authority  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  hdbe€i$ 
corpus^  was  designed  to  be  exercised  on  just  such  occa- 
sions as  those  which  called  for  the  military  order  of  the 

1  Law  Reporter,  Jane,  1861. 
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president;  and  its  exercise  was  as  constitutional  as 
the  exercise  of  civil  authority  in  times  of  peace.  The 
thrusting  aside  of  the  judicial  and  civil  authorities  of 
Maryland,  in  the  emergency  then  upon  the  nation,  was 
a  constitutional  act,  exercised  in  the  sound  discretion  of 
the  officer  in  whom,  by  the  constitution,  the  authority 
was  reposed. 

g  445.  Upon  principle,  it  would  seem  that  the  com- 
mander of  a  military  district  would  be  justified  in  the 
interruption  of  the  course  of  civil  administration  only 
in  cases  of  necessity;  and  then  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary. If  the  emergency  be  suoh  only  as  that  the  course 
of  civil  administration  is  adequate  to  its  demands,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  interference  of  military  authority. 
But  if  the  danger  be  so  pressing  that  it  will  not  admit 
of  the  delay  incident  to  civil  proceedings ;  or  if  the  civil 
authorities  are  disloyal,  and  will  aid  the  enemies  of  the 
government  rather  than  the  government,  then  the  com- 
mander-in-chief will  be  justified  in  resorting  to  the 
martial  powers  of  the  nation.  Thus,  at  New  Orleans, 
when  the  civil  authorities  attempted  to  obtrude  civil 
process  to  the  embarrassment  of  military  operations  in 
the  face  of  the  public  enemy,  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  by  General  Jackson,  for  the  time  being,  had 
its  justification  in  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Martial 
law  and  success,  or  civil  rule  and  ruin,  seemed  to  be  the 
alternatives.  '*  When  martial  law  is  proclaimed  under 
circumstances  of  assumed  necessity,  the  proclamation 
must  bo  regarded  as  the  statement  of  existing  facts,  and 
not  as  the  creation  of  the  facts ;  as  in  a  beleaguered 
city,  the  state  of  siege  lawfully  exists  because  the  city 
is  beleaguered ;  and  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 
such  case  is  only  notice  and  authentication  of  the  fact, 
that  civil  authority  has  been  suspended  of  itself  by 
force  of  circumstances,  and  that  by  the  same  force  of 
circumstances  the  military  power  has  devolved  upon 
it."  ^  In  the  states  of  continental  Europe,  the  Stat  de 
si^ge,  which  corresponds  with  the  suspension  of  the 
liahecis  corpus,  or  with  martial  law,  is  regulated  by  per- 
manent law.  In  France  it  is  defined  to  be  ''  a  measnre 
of  public  security,  which  temporarily  suspends  the 
empire  of  the  ordinary  laws  in  one  or  more  cities  in  a 
province,  or  in  an  entire  country ;  and  then  considers 
them  subject  to  the  laws  of  war."  *    So  by  the  constitu- 

J  Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  voL  8,  p.  878. 
•  BouiUet  DioUonaire  des  Solenoes,  dec.,  p.  622. 
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tion  of  the  14th  of  January,  1852,  as  modified  by  the 
senatiis  consultuSf  reestablishing  the  imperial  dignity, 
**  the  emneror  has  the  right  to  declare  a  state  of  siege — 
^t  de  siege — in  one  or  more  departments,  subject  to  a 
reference  to  the  senate  with  the  least  possible  delay."  ^ 
It  provides  that  the  state  of  siege  can  only  be  declared 
in  cases  of  imminent  perilj  for  the  internal  or  external 
security;  and  that  the  national  assembly  can  alone 
declare  it,  except  that  the  president  of  the  republic 
may  declare  it  during  the  prorogation  of  the  assembly, 
subject,  in  grave  cases,  to  immediately  convening  the 
assembly.  ^ 

S  446.  The  power  to  declare  war  would  of  itself  have 
carried  with  it,  by  necessary  implication,  all  the  other 
powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  it  on,  without 
the  particular  enumeration  of  subjects  which  immedi- 
ately follows  this  clause.    Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  enumerations  of  the 
eighth  section  are  rather  enumerations  of  subjects  than 
of  particular  powers.    The  subject  of  war  with  foreign 
powers  is,  by  the  constitution,  committed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  government ;  and,  consequently, 
all  powers  necessarily  connected  therewith.     But  to 
place  beyond  question  the  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
erament  over  the  whole  subject,  the  further  enumera- 
lion  of  subjects  was  made.    The  power  to  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  although  incident  to  the  power 
to  declare  and  make  war  may,  nevertheless,  be  exercised 
as  a  measure  of  peace,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
lesorting  to  war.    The  law  of  nations  authorizes  the 
sovereign  or  government  whose  subject  has  been  injured 
by  the  depredations  of  a  foreign  potentate  or  state,  or  * 
the  subjects  thereof,  to  grant  to  the  injured  party  this 
mode  of  redress,  where  justice  has  been  denied  him  by 
the  state  to  which  the  party  doing  the  injury  belongs. 
Letters  of  marque  signify  the  passing,  or  the  authority 
to  pass,  the  boundaries  of  the  offending  state,  in  order  to 
make  reprisal  by  seizing  the  persons  or  goods  of  the 
subjects  of  such  offending  state,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  until  satisfaction  for  the  injury  is  made.    This 
right  is  granted,  because  the  delay  of  making  war  may 
sometimes  be  detrimental  to  individuals  who  have  suf-    , 
fered  by  such  depredations ;  and  this  method  is  resorted 
to  to  enable  them  to  obtain  speedy  justice.^    The  prin- 

t  Tripier,  Code  Politiqae,  p.  388. 

s  Tripier,  tupra ;  see  Lawrence,  Wheat.,  p.  fi21  and  notes. 
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ciple  involved  is  that  of  authorizing  the  injured  party 
to  take  the  remedy  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  the 
government  will  be  responsible  for  the  consequf^nces. 

S  447.  The  whole  subject  of  exercising  war  power  is 
committed  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  oongress. 
Thus,  it  is  authorized  to  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water,  committing  the  admiralty  jarisdio- 
tiou  of  the  nation  to  the  general  government  exclusively. 
The  power  to  raise  and  support  armies  is  unlimited, 
except  as  to  the  duration  of  the  appropriations.  That 
is,  the  house  of  representatives  is  renewed  every  two 
years,  by  members  fresh  from  the  people,  and  newly 
instructed  in  their  wishes,  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  bound  by  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  a  period  longer  than  the  official  term  of  the 
members  making  the  appropriations.  Thus,  if  one  con- 
gress had  unnecessarily  increased  the  army,  and  had 
made  provision  for  its  support  and  maintenance,  the 
next  congress  can  continue  the  appropriations,  or  not, 
as  they  think  proper.  By  this  means  the  unlimited 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  is  sufficiently  within 
the  control  of  the  people;  and  their  maintenance 
depends  upon  new  appropriations  to  be  made  every  two 
years.  Congress  is  also  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 
that  is,  the  subject  of  providing  and  continuing  a 
sufficient  naval  force  for  national  exigencies  belongs 
exclusively  to  congress,  and  its  authority  over  the  whole 
subject  is  as  unlimited  as  sovereignty  can  grant.  Ck)n- 
gress  has  the  power  of  prescribing  the  rules  by  which 
the  land  and  naval  forces  are  to  be  governed ;  and  also 
to  make  such  provisions  as  they  please  for  calling  forth 
•  the  militia  for  any  purpose  for  which  the  military  may 
become  necessary ;  that  is,  either  to  execute  the  laws, 
to  suppress  rebellion,  or  to  repel  invasion.  It  is  also 
authorized  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disci- 
plining the  militia ;  and  also  for  governing  such  portion 
of  them  as  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

g  448.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
le^slation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  — 
not  exceeding  ten  miles  square  —  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall 
have  power  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts 
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magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needfnl 
baildings ;  and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execo* 
tion  the  foregoing  powers.  By  the  operations  of  this 
dause,  congress  Incomes  the  legislature  of  the  District 
of  Oolumbia,  for  all  purposes  of  internal  police  admin- 
istration, and  the  authority  of  the  general  and  state 
government  are  united  in  the  general  government.  This 
was  deemed  necessary  to  avoid  conflicts  which  might 
arise  between  the  local  authorities  of  any  state,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  nation.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
lequisite  for  the  protection  of  local  and  domestic  inter- 
ests, and  for  the  administration  of  law  to  local  and 
domestic  relations,  congress  has  hitherto  found  it 
impracticable  to  enter  into  the  details  of  such  legisla- 
tion ;  and  has  generally  supplied  this  local  necessity  by 
adopting  the  local  laws  of  the  state  from  which  the  par- 
ticular territory  was  taken,  as  the  law  of  such  territory, 
by  reenacting  it  for  such  territory.  In  doing  this  it 
has  made  such  alterations  or  modifications  of  the  state 
laws  as  it  thought  proper,  and  then  provided  for  the 
administration  thereof  by  national  authority. 

S  449.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execntion  the  foregoing  powers — meaning  the  powers 
pertaining  to  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  eighth 
section — and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  thereof.  By  the  provisions  of  this  clause, 
congress  is  vested  with  sovereign  legislative  authority 
over  the  enumerated  subjects,  committed  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  or 
to  any  department  thereof ;  so  that  whatever  legislation 
may  be  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  plenary  authority 
over  any  enumerated  subject  committed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  general  government,  congress  has  the  express 
authority  of  the  constitution  to  supply.  Thus,  congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  &c.,  and  tb  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  such 
power.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  such 
power.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States ;  and  congress 
shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
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sary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  such  power. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
m  one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish ; 
and  congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  to  execution  such  power. 
Thus  this  eighteenth  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution  gives  to  congress  express 
authority  to  legislate  to  any  extent  that  legislation  may 
be  necessary  in  administering  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  nation  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government.  Under  this 
clause,  much  that  has  been  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
implied  power  of  the  constitution  is  expressly  granted. 
In  truth,  under  its  just  operation,  there  is  little  left  to 
implication. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROHIBITIONS  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

g  450.  Sections  nine  and  ten  of  the  first  article  are 
made  up  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  general  government,  and  also  upon  the  state  gov- 
ernments. These  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  power 
become  important  as  manifesting  the  understanding  of 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  constitution,  as  to 
the  extent  of  powers  otherwise  supposed  to  be  granted. 
For  it  is  a  plain  proposition,  that  there  existed  no 
occasion  to  limit  or  restrict  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted ;  and  the  form  of  prohibition  implies  that  those 
making  it,  deemed  it  to  be  necessary.  Thus,  the  first 
clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution  provides,  that  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 
Unless  the  authority  to  prohibit  the  migration  or  import- 
ation of  persons  into  the  country  had  been  conferred 
upon  congress  by  the  constitution,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  inserting  such  prohibition.  The  only  authority 
conferred  upon  congress  touching  the  subject  of  the 
migration  and  of  the  importation  of  persons,  is  to  4)6 
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found  in  the  third  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article,  taken  in  connection  with  the  eighteenth 
danse  of  the  same  section.  Thus,  congress  shall  have 
IK>wer  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 
and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  such 
power.  The  construction  put  upon  this  provision  of 
the  constitution  by  the  inhibitions  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  ninth  section,  imports  that,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  con- 
stitution, congress  had  full  authority  over  the  subject 
of  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations ;  and  also  between  the  several  states,  extending 
to  the  migration  from  state  to  state ;  and  also  to  the 
importation  of  persons  from  abroad,  into  the  United 
States.  The  migration  of  persons  has  reference  to  the 
right  to  pass  from  state  to  state  within  the  union; 
while  the  importation  of  persons  has  reference  to  bring- 
ing them  in  from  abroad.  This  prohibition  extended 
only  for  the  term  of  twenty  years;  so  that  after  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  congress  had  plenary 
authority  over  the  whole  subject,  and  still  has.  In 
short,  the  prohibitions  of  the  ninth  section  imply,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  constitution,  the 
whole  authority  upon  those  subjects  was  conferred  upon 
congress.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  first  clause  of  the  ninth  section,  were 
supposed  to  be  slaves ;  and  that  the  e£fect  of  this  prohi- 
bition was  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  twenty  years. 
That  is,  the  general  government  had  no  authority  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  eight ;  nor  had  it 
authority  over  the  coastwise  and  interstate  trade  in 
slaves  prior  to  that  time.  But  as  soon  as  that  limitation 
of  the  i)ower  of  the  general  government  ceased,  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  slave  trade  was 
entirely  within  the  legal  control  of  congress,  and  the 
traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  between  the  slave-breeding 
and  the  planting  states,  could  have  been  prohibited  at 
any  time  thereafter. 

S  451.  This  prohibition  was  a  compromise  between 
the  friends  of  the  union,  and  the  people  of  certain 
states,  who  refused  to  become  members  of  the  proposed 
union  unless  the  right  to  bring  in  slaves  from  abroad 
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for  a  limited  time,  was  oonoeded  to  the  states.  The 
public  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  against  this.  But 
this  concession  seemed  the  only  alternative  to  the  formar 
tion  of  a  national  governmenti  which,  would  ultimately 
have  authority  over  the  whole  subject  The  aocosatioQ 
sometimes  made  against  the  United  States,  that  by  this 
provision  they  legalized  for  twenty  years  an  act  which 
they  afterward  declared  piracy,  is  not  steictly  just.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
the  government,  each  state  exercised  authority  iirae- 
pendent  of  the  other,  because  there  was  no  organixd 
authority  to  supervise  its  political  action  ;-r— that  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  though  a  nation  in  fact, 
had  no  organized  government  to  represent  them  in  their 
national  character  as  sover^gn.  Therefore,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  general  government,  it  became  necSdssary 
to  exercise  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  in  order 
to  come  to  some  ba^s  of  union ;  and  while  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  nation  was  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  there  were  certain 
states  which  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  place  themselves 
under  an  authority  with  power  to  enforce  such  regula- 
tion. To  insist  upon  such  condition  was  to  defeat  the 
whole.  Therefore,  patriotic  citizens  concluded  to  con- 
cede to  the  states  the  right  to  import  slaves  into  the 
country  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  when  they  would 
get  control  of  such  power ;  that  such  would  be  a 
wiser  policy  than  not  to  get  control  of  it  at  all.  They 
acted  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  better  to  begin 
with  little  even,  than  to  reject  all,  because  everything 
could  not  be  obtained  at  the  commencement.  But  after 
the  government  was  instituted,  congress  lost  no  time  in 
interdicting  the  traffic  in  slaves  as  far  as  its  power 
extended,  by  prohibiting  American  citizens  from  carry- 
ing it  on  between  foreign  countries ;  and  by  prospective 
legislation  it  abolished  the  whole  traffic  as  soon  as  the 
limitation  of  its  authority,  in  that  respect,  was  at  an  end. 
Mild  and  moderate  penalties  were  found  to  be  ineffect- 
ual, and  finally  the  slave  trade  was  declared  piracy,  and 
made  punishable  with  death.^ 

§452.  The  terms  "migration"  and  "importation*'  are 
of  peculiar  significance  in  this  ninth  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. Slaves  were  an  article  of  commerce  between 
the  several  states ;  and  they  were  also  brought  in  from 
abroad.    The  clause  conferring  upon  congress  the  power 
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to  r^^ate  oommeice  wiih  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states,  necessarily  inclnded  the  x>ower  to 
control  this  commerce  in  slaves,  not  only  from  abroad, 
bot  also  among  the  states.  JBLence,  the  prohibition. 
The  migration — that  is,  the  passing  from  place  to  place 
within  the  United  States  i —  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thoasand  eight  hundred  imd  eight.  Nor  shall  the. 
importation — that  is,  the  bringing  in  from  abroad — of 
sach  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to.  admit,  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  being  to  extend  to  the 
original  thirteen  states  the  right  to  supply  themselves 
with  slaves  either  from  abroad  or  from  the  neighboring 
states,  congress  always  had  the  power  over  this  subject 
except  as  to  the  original  thirteen  states.  That  is,  any 
of  the  states  then  existing,  had  a  right  to  be  permitted, 
under  this  restriction^  to  bring  into  their  jurisdiction 
slaves  from  any  quarter.  But  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned,  whether  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri  or  Kentucky 
had  any  such  right.  They  were  not  then  existing  states. 
But  since  slavery  has  ceased  as  a  legal  condition  in  all 
of  the  states,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  any  impor- 
tance to  be  considered. 

S  453.  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  ^  The 
constitution  contemplates  a  state  of  peace  and  general 
security,  when  the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment will  be  adequate  to  every  requirement.  But  it 
also  contemplates  a  condition  of  public  danger  when 
the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  government  will  not  be 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  when  the  civil 
administration  will  be  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  mar- 
tial administration  of  authority.  But  whether  the  civil 
or  military  authorities  administer,  the  authority  admin- 
istered is  the  same ;  the  end  sought  is  the  same ;  and  the 
government  administering  is  the  same.  It  is  only  a 
different  mode  of  administration,  suited  to  different 
circumstances.  In  times  of  x>eace,  all  presumptions  are 
in  favor  of  peace.  It  is  presumed  that  every  man  will 
obey  the  law ;  and  that  every  man  has  obeyed  the  law  ; 
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and,  althoagh  the  law  be  disregarded,  every  man  is  pie^ 
sumed  innocent  until  his  gniit  is  established.  Every 
subject  is  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  nata- 
ral  liberty  until  he  is  accused  of  some  delinquency ;  and 
then,  his  personal  liberty  can  be  int^ered  with  only  by 
due  process  of  law.  When  arrested,  he  can  require  to 
be  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  the  nature  of  the 
accusation,  and  demand  a  speedy  and  impartial  triaL 
If  this  be  denied  to  him,  the  great  writ  of  liberty — the 
habeas  corpus — will  come  to  his  aid,  and  if  illegally  or 
unjustly  detained,  restore  him  to  liberty.  The  civil 
administration  of  government  is  designed  for  peace.  It 
is  cautious,  deliberate,  formal,  exact,  and  governs  gen- 
erally by  silent,  unostentatious  authority.  It  ord^s 
and  is  obeyed  without  strife.  Its  i)ower  is  the  voice 
of  authority  evidenced  by  the  peaceful  seal,  silent,  but 
potential.  In  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
the  civil  department  was  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  the  civil  powers  in  time  of  peace.  When  no  danger 
threatened  by  invasion  from  without  or  rebellion  from 
within,  all  the  presumptions  in  favor  of  peace,  security 
and  innocence  were  to  continue.  The  silent  authority 
of  the  law  was  to  govern ;  and  no  person  was  to  be 
interfered  with  except  in  due  form  of  law.  The  consti- 
tution contemplates  this  condition  of  peace  as  the  natural 
and  ordinary  condition  of  the  nation,  especially  in  the 
internal  administration  of  its  authority.  All  its  civil 
provisions  are  designed  to  apply  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  civil  administration  of  its  powers.  Then  it  is 
that  all  its  forms  of  administration  must  be  observed ; 
that  courts  of  justice  must  be  open  to  all  to  hear  their 
complaints ;  to  give  them  its  process ;  to  determine 
their  rights,  and  to  execute  the  judgments  of  the  law. 
Then  it  is  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  lidbeas  corpus 
cannot  be  suspended;  —  that  no  soldier  can  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner; — 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  cannot  be  violated ;  —  that  warrants  must 
be  issued  only  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized ;  — 
that  no  person  can  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  upon  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  &c.  All  these,  and 
many  other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  refer  to  the 
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civil  administration  of  authority  in  time  of  peace,  and 
are  supremely  binding  upon  government  and  people. 
But  the  civil  administration  of  authority  is  limited  to 
times  of  peace  and  public  security  incident  thereto; 
and  is  not  suited  or  designed  to  apply  to,  the  condi- 
tion of  war ;  when  it  is  said,  et  silent  inter  leges  arma; 
when  dvil  courts  are  shut,  and  the  voice  of  the  law  is 
silent ; — then  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
may  be  suspended,  because  the  public  safety  requires 
it ;  —  then  a  soldier  may  be  quartered  in  any  house  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  though  the  owner  thereof 
does  not  consent  thereto ; — then  persons  may  be  seized, 
their  houses  and    papers   may  be  searched,  without 
formal  warrants  supported  by  oath,  &c. ;  —  then  persons 
may  be  held  to  answer  for. capital  and  other  offenses 
without  presentment  or  indictment  by  grand  jury,  &c.   . 
S  454.  In  general,  it  is  a  principle  of  civil  administra- 
tion, that  the  law  can  only  take  notice  of  delinquencies 
which  have  already  occurred ;  can  only  punish  offenses 
committed ;  and  although  it  can,  in  certain  cases,  inter- 
fere to  prevent  injuries,  yet  such  is  not  the  general 
character  of  its  administration.    But  it  is  otherwise  in 
a  time  of  public  danger,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
rebellion  or  an  invasion  by  an  armed  force ;  when  the 
forms  of  law  are  discarded  ;   when   its  authority  is 
despised,  and  force  bears  sway;  —  then  all  the  civil 
presumptions  applicable  to  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  law  cease,  because 
the  condition  upon  which  the  presumptions  were  based 
have  ceased.    Then  men  were  presumed  to  be  obedient ; 
now  they  are  openly  in  rebellion ;  —  then  they  were 
presumed  to  be  loyal ;  now  they  are  known  to  be  trai- 
toions ;  —  then  they  were  presumed  to  be  supporters  of 
the  public  authority ;  now  they  are  known  to  seek  its 
overthrow.    President  Lincoln,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
Ifay  19,  1863,  from  the  Hon.  Erastus  Corning  and 
others,  inclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  held 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  presents 
the  subject  in  forcible  language:  "Ours,"  says  he,  "is  a 
caae  of  rebellion — so  called  in  the  resolutions  before 
me — in  fact,  a  clear,  flagrant  and  gigantic  case  of 
rebellion;  and  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
'  tlie  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Iwbeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
8usx>ended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellicm  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it,'  is  ilie  provision  which 
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specially  applies  to  our  present  case.  This  provision 
plainly- attests  the  understanding  of  those  who  made 
the  constitution,  that  ordinary  oonrts  of  justice  are 
inadequate  to  cases  of  rebellion — attests  their  purpose, 
that  in  such  cases  men  may  be  held  in*  custody,  whom 
the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would  discharga 
Habeas  corpus  does  not  discharge  men  who  are  proved 
guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed 
by  the  constitution  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested 
and  held  who  cannot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined 
crime,  '  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  tiie 
public  safety  may  require  it.'  This  is  precisely  our 
present  case — a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  publie 
safety  does  require  the  suspension.  Indeed,  arrests  by 
process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  eases  of  rebellion,  do 
not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former 
is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and 
continuous  perpetration  of  crime;  while  the  latter  is 
directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the 
government,  which,  at  most,  will  succeed,  or  fail  in  no 
great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case,  arrests  are 
made,  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done,  as  for  what 
probably  would  be  done.  •  •  Of  how  little  value  the 
constitutional  provision  I  have  quoted,  will  be  rendered, 
if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shidl 
have  been  committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
notable  examples :  Gen.  John  0.  BBECKDOtiDaE,  Gten. 
Egbert  E.  Lee,  Gten.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Gten.  John 
B.  Magruder,  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Gen.  Simon  B. 
BuoKNER  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now 
occupying  the  very  highest  places  in  the  rebel  war 
service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the  government 
since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well 
known  to  be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  had 
we  seized  and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would 
have  been  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  then 
committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law." 

g  455.  During  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war — Feb- 
ruary, 14, 1862  —  the  subject  of  making  military  arrests 
was  transferred  to  the  war  department,  representing  the 
authority  of  the  president  as  commander-in-chief,  which 
department  in  issuing  an  executive  order  in  relation  to 
state  prisoners,  recited,  in  substance,  that  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  formidable  insurrection  based  on  a  conflict 
of  political  ideas,  being  an  event  without  precedent  in 
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the  United  States,  was  necessarily  attended  by  great 
confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  public  mind.  Disloyalty, 
before  unsuspected,  suddenly  became  bold,  and  teeason 
mstonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once  into  the  field 
military  forces  superior  in  numbers  to  the  standing  army 
of  the  United  States ;  —  that  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment was  paralyzed  by  treason ;  defection  appeared 
in  the  senate — in  the  house  of  representatives — >in  the 
eabinet — in  the  federal  courts;  ministers  and  consuls 
xetomed  ftom  foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrec- 
tionary councils,  or  land  or  naval  forces ;  commanding 
and  other  officers  of  the  army  and  in  the  navy  betrayed 
the  counsels,  or  deserted  their  x>osts  for  commands  in  the 
insurgent  forces.    Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue, 
and  in  the  post-office,  as  well  as  in  the  territorial 
governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves.  Not  only  gov* 
emors,  judges,  legislators  and  ministerial  officers  in  the 
states,  but  even  whole  states  rushed  one  after  another 
with  apparent  unanimity,  into  rebellion.    The  capital 
was  b^eged,  and  its  connection  with  all  the  states 
cut  off.    Even  in  portions  of  country  the  most  loyal, 
political  combinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed 
farthering  the  work  of  disunion ;  while  from  motives  of 
disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited  passions  or  per- 
verted sympathies,  individuals  were  found  furnishing 
men,  money  and  materials  of  war  and  supplies  to  the 
insurgent  military  and  naval  forces.     Armies,  ships, 
fortifications,  navy-yards,  arsenals,  military  posts  and 
garrisons,  one  after  another  were  betrayed  or  abandoned 
to  the  insurgents.    Oongress  had  not  anticipated,  and 
80  had  not  provided  for  the  emergency.    The  municipal 
authorities  were  powerless  and  inactive.    The  judicial 
machinery  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to 
snstain  the  government,  but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 
Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  by  the  insurgents 
and  industriously  instigated   by  the  abettors  of  the 
iDSurrection,  became  imminent,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the 
most  i>erfect  moderation  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 
The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though 
fortunately  not  distracted  or  disheartened.     In  this 
emergency  the  president  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with 
energy  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  constitution 
confided  to  him  in  cases  of  insurrection.    To  the  extent 
it  seemed  necessary,  he  substituted  the  martial  for  the 
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civil  powers  of  the  goyemment,  that  he  might  avert 
the  public  danger.  ^ 

S  456.  In  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  when  the  danger 
18  present  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
forms  and  rules  of  law  as  applicable  to  a  time  of  peace, 
can  be  made  an  instrument  of  danger,  rather  than  of 
security ;  when  force  must  repel  force,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  enemy  must  be  thwarted  by  the  seizure 
of  all  instruments  of  mischief,  of  whatever  character, 
and  wherever  found,  then  the  martial  administration 
of  authority  is  demanded,  and  the  obtrusion  of  civil 
authority  to  ^arrest  or  hinder  the  eflBciency  of  the  mili- 
tary arm  must  not  be  permitted.  The  suspension  of 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  implies,  that 
in  time  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  when  the  public  safety 
requires  it,  the  civil  functions  of  government  are  to 
cease  to  any  extent  necessary ;  and  that  those  charged 
with  the  exercise  of  this  power  are  to  determine  when 
that  necessity  occurs.*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
under  the  constitution,  the  same  congress  which  exer- 
cises supreme  legislative  authority  in  time  of  peace, 
also  remains  supreme  in  time  of  rebellion  or  war.  The 
same  executive  head  of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace, 
remains  the  head  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war.  In 
time  of  peace  he  executes  the  authority  of  the  nation 
by  due  process  of  law,  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
those  civil  tribunals  authorized  to  supervise  his  civil 
administration.  But  in  time  of  rebellion  or  war  he 
executes  the  same  authority  of  the  nation ;  not  civilly, 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  but  by  martial 
power,  as  the  commander-in-chief  and  military  head  of 

I  See  executive  order  in  relation  to  state  prisoners,  dated  War  Department. 
February  14, 1862. 

s  Opinion  of  Judge  Stewart,  on  the  application  of  Senator  Pugh  to  the 
Circuit  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States  at  Cincinnati,  May  5,  1863,  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  eorpua^  to  bring  before  said  Circuit  Court  Clement  L.  V^allandigham, 
who  had  been  arresteoi  by  order  of  Oen.  Burnside,  and  ordered  for  trial  Before 
a  court-martial.    Said  Judge  Stewart:  "  Men  should  know  and  lay  the  trath 
to  heart,  that  there  is  a  course  of  conduct  not  involving  overt  treason,  and  not 
subject,  therefore,  to  punishment  as  such,  which  nevertheless  implies  moral 
guilt  and  a  gross  offense  against  the  country.    Those  who  live  under  the  pro- 
tection, andTenJoy  the  blessing  of  our  benignant  government  must  learn  that 
they  cannot  stab  its  vitals  with  impunity.    If  thev  cherish  hatred  and  hostil- 
ity to  it,  and  desire  its  subversion,  let  them  withdraw  ft'om  its  Jurisdiction, 
and  seek  the  fellowship  and  protection  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  sym- 
pathy.   If  they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of  us,  they  must  be  subject 
to  such  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes  and 
will  enforce.    And  let  them  not  complain  If  the  stringent  doctrine  of  military 
necessity  should  find  them  to  be  the  legitimate  subjects  of  its  action.    I  have 
no  fear  that  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine  will  load  to  any  invasion  of  the 
personal  security,  or  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen.    It  is  rare  indeed  that 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  on  insufflcicnt  grounds.    But  if  ther» 
should  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such  an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  preservation  of  the  nation ;  and  I  confess  I  am  but  little 
moved  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  those  who,  while  they  indignantly  denounce 
violation  of  personal  liberty,  look  with  no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmiti*. 
gated  as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed." 
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the  nation  in  actual  war.  But  whether  the  president 
administer  the  authority  and  power  of  the  natioui 
either  as  chief  executive,  or  as  commander-in-chief,  he 
administers  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  the  nation.  And  whether  he 
employ  the  civil  agencies  of  administration  in  times  of 
peace,  or  the  martial  agencies  in  times  of  rebellion  or 
war,  it  is  the  same  government,  administering  the  same 
authority,  according  to  the  forms,  and  in  the  manner, 
prescribed  by  the  people  themselves.  The  president  pro- 
claiming martial  law,  and  putting  on  the  robes  of  power 
as  commander-in-chief,  when  the  presence  of  rebellion 
or  war  requires  it,  is  performing  as  much  a  constitutional 
duty  as  when  administering  civilly  according  to  estab- 
lished legal  forms  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed — as  well  the 
martial,  in  times  of  public  dabger  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  rebellion  or  war,  as  the  civil,  in  times  of  public 
security  and  peace.  It  is  his  duty  to  change  the  civil . 
to  the  martial  functions  of  power,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  demands  it. 

S  457.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  loyal  forces  can,  undoubtedly,  whenever 
the  public  safety  demands  it,  suspend  the  administration 
of  civil  authority,  and  substitute  martial  law  in  its 
place ;  and  this  may  be  done  whenever  and  wherever  it 
is  necessary.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  American  government,  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  substitution  of  martial  for  civil  authority,  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  necessary  to  extend  the  operation  of 
martial  law  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  to 
continue  it  for  any  considerable  time.  Accordingly,  con- 
gress in  the  winter  of  1863,  during  the  great  rebellion, 
^ave  to  the  president  authority,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  "to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
Tiabeas  corpus^  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places,  and 
with  regard  to  such  persons  as  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  may  require."  Under  this  authority 
the  president  caused  many  evil  disposed  persons  to  be 
arrested  in  the  loyal  states,  and  to  be  confined  in  forts 
and  military  prisons.  For  exercising  this  necessary 
power,  he  was  denounced  as  a  tyrant,  and  his  authority 
to  jnake  such  arrests  in  places  remote  from  the  army, 
and  from  the  insurgent  states,  was  warmly  contested. 
Under  the  giiise  of  devotion  to  the  "  union  and  the 
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coDBtitatioii,"  pnblio:  meetiDgs  were  oalledi  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  denouncing  the  president  fc»r  cansing 
^loyal  persons  in  tlie  loyal  states  to  be  arrested.  In 
reply  to  resolutions  of  this  character  sent  to  him  by  the 
chairman  of  a  democratic  meeting  held  in  the  dty  erf 
Albany  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1863,  he  remai^ : 
'*By  the  third  resolution  the  meeting  indicate  their 
opinion,  that  military  arrests  may  be  constitutional;  in 
localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists ;  but  that  such 
arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion 
or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist  They  insist  that 
such  arrests  shall  not  be  made  '  outside  of  the  lines  of 
necessary  military  occupation,  and  the  scenes  of  insms 
rection.'  Inasmuch,  however,  aa  the  constitution  itself 
makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  beUeve  there 
is  any  such  constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that 
the  class  of  arrests  complained  of  can  be  constitutional 
only  when,  in  cases  of  rel^llion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  cases 
they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  satety  does 
require  them,  as  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  pre- 
vent the  rebellion  extending,  as  in  those  where  it  may 
be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain 
mischievous  interference  with  the  raising  and  supplying 
of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebel* 
lion  may  actually  be ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain 
the  enticing  of  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  they 
would  prevent  mutiny  in  the  anny ;  equally  constitu- 
tional at  all  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public 
safety,  as  against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  invasion."  ^ 

1  Letter  of  President  Lincoln  to  Erastas  Coming  and  others,  Jane  13, 1881 
In  this  letter  the  president  continues:  **Take  the  particular  case  mentionad 
by  the  meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by 
A  military  commander,  seized,  tried,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  wora 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  administration, 
and  In  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  general.  Now  if  there  b€ 
DO  mistake  about  this;  if  this  assertion  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth;  if 
there  was  no  other  reason  for  tlie  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  wai 
wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was  made  for  a  yery  different  reason. 
Mr.  vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  anion, 
and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  laboring  with  some  effect  to  preyeni 
the  raising  of  troops;  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army;  and  to  leaye  the 
rebellion  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He  was  not 
arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  personal  interests  of  the  commanding  general ;  but  bccaose  he 
was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  yigor  of  which  the  life  of  the 
nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gaye  the  mili- 
tary constitutional  Jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  vallandigham 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  (his  arrest  was 
made  on  mistaice  of  fnets,  wlilcn  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonxU>ly 
satisfiEUJtory  evidence.  I  understand  the  meeting  whose  resolutions  I  am  con- 
sidering, to  be  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  by  military  force —b^ 
armies.  Ix>ng  experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
desertions  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  reqalret. 
and  the  law  and  the  constitution  sanction  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot 
a  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a 
Wily  agitator  who  Induces  him  to  desert  t  *  *  If  I  am  wrong  on  this  question 
Df  conetltational  power,  my  error  liee  la  -belieylng  that  certain  prooeedlngs 
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S  458.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  constita- 
tion  has  provided  for  the  same  mode  of  admiDistration 
in  times  of  publio  danger,  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  rebellion,  general  insubordination,  or  invasion,  and 
in  times  of  peace  and  public  security.  It  is  not  that 
the  constitution  itself  is  different  in  the  time  of  im^u^ 
rection  or  invasion,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  peace ; 
but  it  has  provided  for  modes  of  administration,  di£^> 
ent  under  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  security  of  peace. 
When  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  silent,  yet 
potent  authority  of  the  law,  then  the  civil  mode  of 
administration  is  constitutional ;  but  when,  by  reason 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  civil  administration  becomes 
ineffectual  to  public  security,  then  the  martial  mode  of 
administration  is  constitutional ;  and  whether  the  ime 
mode  or  the  other  shall  be  adopted  is  left  to  the  deter* 
mination  of  either  the  president  or  congress*  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  exigency  calling  for  their  determine 
ation.  When  the  danger  is  not  imminent,  and  it  is 
si^e  to  await  the  action  of  congress,  then  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  question  to  the  action  of  that  body* 
But  if,  by  any  sudden  invasion  or  rebellion  the  public 
safety  should  demand  more  speedy  action,  then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
president  to  proclaim  martial  law,  and  apply  that  mode 
of  administration  contemplated  by  the  constitution 
daring  the  existence  and  presence  of  rebellion  or  inva** 
sion.  The  fears  lest  civil  liberty  should  be  overthrown 
by  the  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  during  the  great  rebellion,  had  no  just  foundsr 
tton ;  nor  were  they  sustained  by  facts  or  logic ;  and  the 
history  of  the  times  as  interpreted  and  understood  in 
the  future,  will  reveal  the  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  administration,  in  this  respect,  as  having  its 
foundation  in  the  craft  of  the  mere  politician,  and  not 
in  the  judgment  of  the  statesman  or  patriot.  ^ 


.»  oonstltntlonal  when.  In  cases  of  rebellion  or  InTaslon.  the  public  salisty 
TMtnlres  Uiem,  which  woald  not  be  constitutional  when,  in  the  fcbsenoe  or 
TQbellion  and  invasion,  the  constitution  does  not  require  them;  in  other 
words,  that  the  constitution  is  not,  in  its  application,  In  all  teppeota  the  samo 
In  eases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  times 
of  profbund  peace  and  public  security." 

I  To  the  meeting  held  at  Albany.  May  US,  1883,  Govemor  SsncotTB  writeg  C4 
ftdlows:  **lf  this  proceeding  "  —  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Vallandlgham—**]* 
snproved  hr  the  government,  and  sanctioned  by  the  people,  it  is  not  merely  a 
st^  toward  revolution— it  is  revolution.  It  wHI  not  only  lead  to  military 
deqpotlsm— It  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  t%  most  bo 
tooepted,  or  In  this  aspect  rejected.  *  •  The  peope  of  this  country  now  wait 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  decision  of  the  administration  upon  these  acts. 
Having  given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  we  pause  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  government  it  is  for  which  we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood 
■ad  oar  treasure.  The  action  of  the  administration  will  determine  in  the  mlnda 
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§  459.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ez  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed.  BiUs  of  attainder  are  defined  to  be  signal 
exertions  of  penal  justice,  and  adapted  to  exigencies 
unprovided  for  in  the  penal  code.  They  are  such  special 
acts  of  the  legislature  as  inflict  punishment  upon  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  offenses,  such  as 
treason  and  felony,  without  any  conviction  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  England,  if  the 
special  act  inflicted  capital  punishment,  as  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony,  it  was  denominated  a  hill  of  attainder; 
but  if  it  inflicted  a  milder  punishment,  it  was  more 
properly,  a  hiU  of  pains  and  penalties.  In  hills  of  atiaUtr 
der  the  legislature  assume  the  judicial  magistracy, 
weighing  the  enormity  of  the  charge,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  it ;  then  they  decide  the  political 
necessity  and  moral  fitness  of  the  penal  judgment 
These  legislative  sentences  of  condemnation  have  the 
force  of  law,  but  are  applicable  only  to  the  particular 
delinquent,  and  expire  as  to  their  chief  or  positive 
effects,  with  the  occasion  of  their  enactment.  ^  Thus, 
persons  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  attainted  of  treason 
after  death ;  and  Lord  Coke  says  many  such  acts  have 
been  made.*  These  attainders  were  such  as  affected 
either  the  crime,  the  evidence,  or  the  punishment.  As 
affecting  the  crime,  it  was  usual  in  England  in  times  of 
domestic  rebellion  to  pass  acts  of  parliament  inflictiDg 
penalties  of  attainder  on  persons  by  name,  who  had 
levied  war  against  the  king,  and  had  fled  from  justice, 
provided  they  should  not  surrender  by  a  day  prefixed. 
The  neglecting  to  surrender  by  the  appointed  day, 
constituted,  or  rather,  consummated,  the  new  treason 
against  which  the  attainder  was  directed.  Until  that 
time,  it  was  inchoate  and  unripe  for  the  operation  of 

of  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  states,  whether  this  war  Ifl 
waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the  south,  or  destroy  free  institutions  at  the 
north.'*  The  meeting  for  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  at  which  it  was 
read,  was  denominated  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  party,  and  it  pledged  the 
party  to  its  views.  Similar  meetings  of  the  same  party  were  held  throughout 
the  north,  breathing  forth  the  same  spirit.  And  particularly  were  such  meet* 
Ings  held  in  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia.  On  the  Uth  of  June,  a  state 
convention  of  the  democratic  party  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Vallan- 
digham  was  their  nominee  for  governor.  It  was  well  known  to  these  men 
—that  is,  to  the  leading  ones— that  at  the  very  time  they  were  holding 
these  political  meetings,  and  denouncing  the  administration  for  making  these 
arrests,  that  a  secret  conspiracy  existed  throughout  the  western,  middlo  and 
eastern  states,  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  rebellion*— that  they  boasted  of  an  efficient,  organized  band  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand  strong,  scattered  throughout  the  north,  ready  to  rise 
at  a  preconcerted  signal,  and  involvn  the  north  in  bloodshed  and  civil  strife  :— 
that  the  boldness  of  many  of  those  who  were  arrested  was  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  they  believed  the  Lincoln  government,  as  they  called  it,  was  aboat 
to  be  overthrown. 

i  2  Wooddeson,  pp.  621, 622. 

•  4  Inst.,  86. 87. 
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the  particular  statute.^  The  acts  of  attainder  passed 
against  domestic  rebels  were  enforced  in  a  summary 
manner.  No  Indictment  was  preferred  to  a  grand  jury; 
but  the  statute  was  certified  into  chancery  by  the  clerk 
of  the  parliament,  in  pursuance  of  writ  directed  to  him 
for  that  purpose ;  it  was  then  removed  into  the  king's 
bench,  where  the  whole  proceeding  was  entered  upon 
the  record,  and  the  prisoner  was  asked  what  be  had  to 
allege  why  execution  should  not  be  awarded  against 
him.  These  bills  of  attainder  in  their,  operation  in 
respect  to  crime,  sometimes  determined  things  to  be 
treason  which  by  no  prior  law  had  been  so  declared.'  It 
is  probably  for  this  reason,  that  ex  post  facto  laws  are 
prohibited  in  this  connection.  Thus,  ''  No  bill  of  attain- 
der or  ez  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  A  bill  of 
attainder  as  affecting  the  evidence,  was  passed  in  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  changing  the  law  as  to 
the  evidence  in  his  case.  The  statute  requiring  two 
witnesses  in  the  more  atrocious  kinds  of  high  treason, ' 
the  bill  in  Fenwick's  case  was  sustained  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  witness,  not  upon  oath,  by  allowing 
written  evidence  not  competent  in  ordinary  trials ;  and 
by  hearing  proof  of  what  had  been  sworn  when  Sir  John 
Fenwick  was  not  a  party,  nor  present ;  and  of  things 
transacted  by  his  wife,  which  could  not  legally  excul- 
pate or  convict  her  husband.  ^  Such  are  the  nature  of 
bills  of  attainder  which  are  prohibited  by  the  constitu- 
tion. By  ez  post  facto  law,  in  the  constitution,  is  meant 
only  those  acts  which  are  of  a  criminal  or  penal  charac- 
ter. The  supreme  court  define  an  ez  post  facto  law  thus : 
"  It  is  one  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  committed."  *  The 
snpreme  court  have  also  decided  that  the  term  ez  post 
facto  law  does  not  apply  to  civil  laws,  or  civil  pro- 
ceedings. ^ 

§  4G0.  It  is  a  rule  of  constitutional  government,  that 
the  legislative  and  judicial  office  shall  be  separate,  and 
one  body  shall  not  exercise  the  functions  of  both.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  nation  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  oon- 
gress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  in 

1 2  Wooddeson,  pp.  d25, 626.  _ 

*  Statate  16  Chas.  I,  ch.  1 ;  9  Pari.  Hist.,  p.  288 ;  2  Wooddeson,  p.  68L 
»7W.  111,0.8,  J2. 

4  2  Wooddeson,  636. 
■  6  Cranch,  188, 

•  6Peten,llO. 
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spirit  makes  it  impossible  for  coDjo^ress  to  pass  bills  of 
attainder  without  this  special  probibition.  Nevertheless, 
the  special  prohibition  was  properly  inserted,  shawiug 
in  express  terms,  that  the  founders  of  the  American 
government  repudiated  that  species  of  judicial  legisla- 
tion tending  to  a  subversion  of  that  liberty,  and  of  tbose 
rights  of  the  subject,  which  the  government  was  insti- 
tuted to  protect  and  preserve.  Says  Dr.  Palby:  "This 
fundamental  rule  of  civil  jurisprudence  is  violated  iu 
the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation,  in  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties,  and  in  all  ex  post  facto  laws  what* 
ever,  iu  which  parliament  exercises  the  double  office 
of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever  either  under- 
stands the  value  of  the  rule,  or  collects  the  history  of 
those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  invaded,  will  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  wiser  and 
safer  never  to  have  departed  from  it..  He  will  confess, 
at  least,  tliat  nothing  but  the  most  manifest  and  imme- 
diate peril  of  the  commonwealth  will  justify  a  repetition 
of  these  dangerous  examples.  If  the  laws  in  being  do 
not  punish  an  oft<Bnder,  let  him  go  unpunished ;  let  the 
legislature,  admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  law,  pro* 
vide  against  the  commission  of  future  crimes  of  the 
same  sort.  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never 
produce  so  much  harm  to  the  community,  as  may  arise 
Irom  the  infraction  of  a  rule  upon  which  the  purity  of 
public  justice  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  essen- 
tially dep^id." 

g  461.  While  considering  the  subject  of  hills  of 
attainder,  and  ex  post  facto  law,  another  provision  of  the 
constitution  comes  appropriately  under  consideration. 
Section  three  of  the  third  article  provides,  that  "trea- 
son against  the  United  States  shall  consist  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  That  no  person  shaU 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  upon  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act ;  or  on  confession 
in  open  court.  That  congress  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  punishment  of  treason;  but  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forieiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  These 
restrictions  upon  the  constituents  of  treason,  the  evi- 
dence requisite  to  a  conviction,  and  the  punishment  to 
be  denounced  against  it,  had  reference  to  certain  legal 
abuses  or  enormities  practiced  under  the  constitution  of 
the  English  government,    In  England  treason  consisted 
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in  any  act  which  the  government  saw  fit  to  denounce 
as  BVLcb.  The  term  treasoti  imported  betrayal,  treachery, 
or  breach  of  faith.  It  was  a  general  appellation  made 
use  of  by  the  law  to  denote  not  only  offenses  against 
the  king  and  government,  but  also  that  accumulation 
of  guilt  which  arises  whenever  a  superior  reposes  confi- 
dence in  a  subject  or  inferior,  between  whom  and  him- 
self there  subsists  a  natural,  civil  or  even  a  spiritual 
relation ;  and  the  inferior  so  abuses  that  confidence,  so 
forgets  the  obligations  of  duty,  subjection  and  allegiance, 
as  to  destroy  the  life  of  any  superior  or  lord.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  the  same  principle  of 
treachery  in  private  life,  as  would  have  urged  him  who 
harbors  it,  to  have  conspired  in  public  against  his  liege 
lord  and  sovereign:  and,  therefore,  for  a  wife  to  kill 
ber  lord  or  husband^  a  servant  his  lord  or  master,  an 
eeclesiastic,  his  lord  or  ordinary,  these  being  breaches  of 
the  lower  allegiance  of  private  and  domestic  faith,  are 
denominated  petit  treason^  But  when  disloyalty  so 
rears  its  crest,  as  to  attack  majesty  itself,  it  is  called  by 
way  of  distinction,  high  treason.^  By  the  ancient  com- 
mon law  there  was  great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the 
judge  to  determine  what  constituted  treason,  whereby 
the  creatures  of  tyrannical  princes  had  opportunity  to 
eieate  abundant  constructive  treasons :  that  is,  to  raise  by 
forced  and  arbitrary  construction,  ofiiBnses  into  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  treason  which  never  were  suspected 
to  be  such,  But  to  prevent  these  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  multitude  of  constructive  treasons,  the  statute 
of  25  Edward  in,  ch.  2,  was  made,  which  defined  what 
offenses  only  should,  for  the  future,  be  held  to  be 
treason.  This  statute  comprehended  all  kinds  of  trea^ 
son  under  seven  distinct  branches. 

r  Where  a  man  should  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king,  his  queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir. 

2.  Where  a  man  violates  the  king's  companion,  or 
eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  heir. 

3.  Where  a  man  levied  war  against  the  king  in  his 
realms. 

4.  Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in 
Ills  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm 
or  elsewhere. 

6.  Where  a  man  countefeits  the  king's  great  or  privy 
seal. 

l4BLGom.,7& 
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6.  Where  a  man  counterfeits  the  king's  mo 
brings  fidse  money  into  the  realm,  counterfeit 
money  of  England,  knowing  the  money  to  be  : 
merchandise  and  to  make  payment  withal. 

7.  If  a  man  slay  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
king's  justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other, 
iu  eyre,  or  justice  of  the  assize,  and  all  other  , 
assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in  theii 
doing  their  ofSces.^ 

But  this  method  of  defining  what  should  co 
treason  was  not  sufScient,  to  satisfy;  so  the  s 
ceeded,  '*  Because  other  like  cases  of  treasc 
happen  in  time  to  come  which  can  not  be  thoi 
or  declared  at  present,  it  is  accorded  that  if  at 
cause,  supposed  to  be  treason  which  is  not  abov 
fled,  doth  happen  before  any  judge,  the  jud| 
tarry  without  going  to  judgment  of  the  treason 
cause  be  shown  and  declared  before  the  king 
parliament,  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  tre 
other  felony.  In  consequence  of  this  power,  c 
tionally  inherent  in  every  subsequent  parliamei 
treasons  could  be  declared  at  any  time,  and 
could  be  made  subject  to  the  punishment  of 
by  bills  of  attainder,  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  at  the  ] 
of  the  parliament.  This  omnipotent  power  ot 
ment  to  define  an  act  as  treason,  and  to  denou 
penalties  of  treason  after  the  act  had  been  com 
is  an  abuse  of  legislative  power  which  the  cons 
seeks  to  avoid:  and  therefore  provides,  that  no 
attainder  or  ex  post  facto  lawy  shall  be  passed ;  a! 
further,  and  declares  what  acts  alone  shall  be 
sary  to  constitute  treason,  to  wit,  **  treason  aga 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  tl 
and  comfort.*'^ 

S  462.  Under  the  British  constitution  the  tra 
ent  powers  of  the  legislature  or  parliament  are  su 
no  act  can  bind  a  subsequent  parliament  to  its  dc 
of  treason  ;  as  for  example ;  under  the  reign  of  '. 
n,  the  legislature  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  d< 
new  treasons,  so  much  so  that  in  the  first  yea 
successor's  reign  an  act  was  passed  reciting  ^^ 
man  knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  dc 
or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains  of  treason ;  and  tl 

1  Const.  II.,  s.  art  8,1 1. 
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It  was  accorded  that  in  do  time  to  come  any  treason  be 
jndged  otherwise  than  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of 
King  Edward  the  Third.^  This»  says  Blackstone,  swept 
away  at  once  the  whole  load  of  extravagant  treasons 
iotrodnced  in  the  time  of  Bichard  11.^  But  again 
between  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV,  and  Mary,  the  spirit  of 
inventing  new  treasons  was  revived,  such  as  offenses 
of  clipping  money,  breaking  prison  or  rescue,  when  the 
prisoner  was  committed  for  treason ;  burning  houses  to 
extort  money ;  stealing  cattle  by  Welshmen ;  execrations 
against  the  king;  calliug  him  opprobrious  names  by 
public  writing,  &c.'  The  principle  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
this  power  to  abuse  legislative  authority  creating  new 
beasons  ad  libitum^  as  it  exists  under  the  British  consti- 
tution, is  taken  away  by  the  American  constitution. 
The  constitution  of  the  general  government  has  defined 
what  acts  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  treason,  and 
eoDgress  has  no  power  to  extend  the  definition.  The 
Bopreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  has  placed  its  con- 
gtroction  upon  it.^  Said  the  court,  to  constitute  that 
spedfic  crime,  war  must  be  actually  levied  against  the 
United  States.  However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime  of 
conspiring  to  subvert,  by  force,  the  government  of  our 
country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to 
levy  war,  and  to  levy  war,  are  distinct  offenses.  The 
first  must  be  brought  into  open  action  by  the  assemblage 
of  men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of 
levying  war  cannot  be  committed.  •  •  •  It  is  not 
Oe  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can 
be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms 
agiSnst  his  country.  On  the  contrary  if  war  be  actually 
levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable 
purpose,  all  those  who  pertbrm  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
aie  to  be  considered  traitors.  But  there  must  be  an 
actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose, 
to  constitute  the  levying  of  war."  There  is  considerable 
latitude  left  to  the  court  in  determining  the  treasonable 
purpose,  as  well  also  as  what  constitutes  adhering  to  the 
enemies  and  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  During  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  Virginia 

.  1  Hen.  rv,  ch.  10. 
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proposed  to  Mr.  Hinokman,  of  New  York,  agent  of  the 
New  York  and  Yirginia  Steamship  Oompany,  payment 
for  two  steamers  of  that  line  which  had  be^  aeized  for 
the  rebel  service.  Mr.  Hinckman  was  informed  that  an 
acceptance  of  that  offer  by  him  would  be  treated  m 
an  act  of  treason  against  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sewaed 
stated  the  point  thus :  "An  insurrection  has  broken  oot 
in  several  of  the  states*  of  this  Union,  including  Yi^ 
ginia,  designed  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  executive  authorities  of  that  state 
are  parties  to  that  insurrection^,  and  so  are  public  aid* 
niies.  Their  action  in  seizing  or  buying  vessels  to  be 
employed  in  executing  that  design  is  not  merely  withoat 
authority  of  law,  but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for 
any  person  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemiesi 
To  sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is  their .  purpose  to 
use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort 
To  receive  money  from  them  in  payment  for  veaeeie 
which  they  have  seized  for  those  purposes,  would  be  to 
attempt  to  convert  the  unlawful  seizure  into  a  sale,  aad 
would  subject  the  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason,  and  the  government  would  not 
hesitate  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment."  Althongk 
the  constitution  thus  defines  the  constituents  of  treasoDi 
there  is  great  latitude  of  construction  to  determine  whst 
acts  shall  amount  to  levying  war ;  and  what  to  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy^ 

S  463.  Another  evil  incident  to  the  power  of  parlifr^ 
ment  to  define  or  create  new  treasons  was  their  power 
to  receive  what  species  of  evidence  they  pleased,  and  to 
determine  upon  what  amount  to  convict  of  treason. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  Sir  John  Fenwiek 
was  indicted  for  treason  upon  the  oaths  of  two  wit^ 
nesses.    Sir  John  obtained  a  delay  of  his  trial,  and  in 
the  mean  time  one  of  the  witnesses  departed  from  the 
realm ;  and,  as  the  statutes^  then  required  two  witnesses 
to  convict  of  high  treason,  it  became  necessary  for  par* 
liament  to  provide  for  his  case.    For  this  cause  a  bilL 
of  attainder  was  introduced,  which  brought  into  th^ 
house  of  commons  a  formal  trial.    Upon  this  trial,  tto 
rules  of  evidence  and  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
were  departed  from.    A  single  witness  was  examinedr 
not  upon  oath,  because  such  was  the  custom  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  written  evidence  not  admissible 
in  common  trials  was  introduced  ;  what  had  been  swom 
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> :  in  a  case  in  which  Sir  John  was  not  a  party,  and 
rlien  he  was  not  present,  was  given  in  evidenee;  and 
Bttimony  of  things  transacted  by  his  wife,  which  could 
taiiher  exculpate  nor  convict  the  husband,  were  ad^ 
iiitted.  In  this  manner  he  was  convictedy  and  suffered 
lie  iienalties  of  treason^  except  the  king  remitted  all 
be  corporal  severities  which  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
advent,  except  decapitation/  Abuses  of  this  charao- 
er  instmcted  the  American  i)eople  to  make  it  a  part  of 
he  ftmdamental  law  of  the  nation  that  no  person  should 
IB  oonvicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
ritaesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
onrt. 

5  464.  The  next  abuse  incident  to  the  English  system 
f:  creating  new  treasons  ad  libitum^  which  the  people 
Might  to  provide  against,  was  the  effect  and  conse* 
nonces  of  an  attainder  of  the  crime.    According  to  the 
tnglish  theory,  there  weie  certain  results  following 
lie  Judgment  upon  conviction  of  treason,  as  being 
Messarily  incident  thereto.    The  penalty  of  the  law  to 
le  executed  upon  the  i>erson  of  one  convicted  of  treason 
riB  rigorous  in  the  extreme.    He  was  required  to  be 
Kit  to  death  with  circumstances  of  unusual  cruelty. 
BQb  bowels  were  to  be  taken  out  while  he  was  yet  alive, 
nd  burned  in  his  presence.    He  was  to  be  quartered, 
denpitated,  etc.    But  in  addition  to  the  penalty  to  be 
faceted  upon  the  person  of  the  convict,  certain  inci*^ 
dents  also  attended  the  judgment  upon  conviction  of 
Ugh  treason.^    Forfeiture  to  the  king  of  all  his  lands 
and  tenements  of  inheritance,  whether  feensimple  or  fee- 
tail,  with  all  his  rights  of  entry  on  lands  or  tenements 
whieh  he  had  at  the  time  of  committing  the  treason,  or 
at  any  time  afterwards,  to  be  forever  vested  in  the 
mwn.    This  forfeiture  related  back  to  the  time  the  act 
of  treason  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate 
tales  and  incumbrances.    The  natural  justice  of  this 
ftrfdture,  says  Blackstone,  is  founded  on  this  consider- 
ation ;  that  he  who  hath  thus  violated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government,  and  broken  his  part  of  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  hath  aban- 
doned his  connection  with  society,  and  hath  no  longer 
any  right  to  those  advantages  which  before  belonged 
to  bim  purely  as  a  member  of  community ;  among 
whieh  social  advantages  the  right  of  transferring  or 
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transmittinj!^  property  to  others  is  the  chief;  and  farther 
he  adds,  "  Such  forfeiture,  moreover,  whereby  his  pos- 
tefity  must  suffer  as  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  restrain 
a  man,  not  only  by  his  sense  of  duty  and  dread  of  peN 
sona]  punishment,  but  also  by  his  passions  and  natoial 
affections,  and  will  interest  every  dependent  and  rela> 
tion  he  has,  to  keep  him  from  offending  in  such  man* 
ner.^    These  forfeitures,  consequent  upon  the  attainder 
of  treason,  differ  from  those  pronounced,  or  rather  cre- 
ated, by  the  statutes  of  pnemunire  and  others  in  this:^ 
the  latter  forfeitures  are  made  a  part  of  (he  judgmm 
and  penalty  inflicted  by  the  respective  statutes ;  and  thqr 
do  not  follow  as  mere  consequences  of  the  attainder. 
Besides  the  forfeiture  of  all  estate  in  lands,  the  convict 
also  forfeits  all  goods  and  chattels,  with  this  di8tin^ 
tion  : — ^Lands  are  forfeited  upon  attainder,  and  not  be- 
fore ;  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  convictaott; 
because  in  many  cases,  where  goods  are  forfeited,  theie    ' 
never  is  any  attainder,  which  happens  only  where  judg« 
ment  of  death  or  outlawry  are  given.    The  distinction 
between  conmction  and  attainder  is  this : — The  eonmcUm 
may  happen  without  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry; 
but  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  cannot  take  place 
until  after  conviction.    When  the  judgment  of  the  law 
is  pronounced,  and  final  action  had,  then  attainder  takes 
place.    The  forfeiture^  relating  back  to  the  commissicm 
of  the  act  of  treason,  instantaneously  takes  place;  inr 
heritable  blood  ceases  to  connect  the  attainted  with  the 
past  or  future,  and  nothing  remains  for  him  in  ttiis 
world  but  the  fearful  execution  of  the  death  sentence, 
with  its  attendant  horrors.    %,  The  remaining  incident 
of  attainder  of  treason,  is  that  of  the  corruption  of 
blood.    It  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  judg- 
ment of  attainder;  and  this  corruption  of  the  blo^ 
proceeds  both  upward    and  downward,  so  that   the 
attainted  person  can  neither  inherit  lands  or  other  heredi- 
taments from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  already  in. 
possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to,  any  heir  ^ 
but  the  same  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  subject  Um 
the  King's  superior  right  of  forfeiture ;  and  he  also  ob— 
structs    all   descents  to  posterity  wherever  they  ar^ 
obliged  to  derive  title  through  him  to  a  remote  ancestor. 
S  465.  When  sentence  of  death,  the  most  terrible  and 
highest  judgment  known  to  the  laws  of  England,  is 
pronounced,  the  immediate,  inseparable  consequences 
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Irom  the  common  law  is  attainder.  For  when  it  is  now 
dear  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  criminal  is  no  longear 
It  to  live  upon  the  earth,  but  is  to  be  exterminated  as  a 
nonster  and  a  bane  to  human  society,  the  law  sets  a 
lote  of  infamy  upon  him,  puts  him  out  of  its  protection, 
ind  takes  no  further  care  of  him,  than  barely  to  see  him 
executed.  He  is  then  called  attaint ;  attinctus,  stained 
lad  blackened.  He  is  no  longer  of  any  credit  or  repu- 
^tion ;  he  cannot  be  a  witness  in  any  court ;  neither  is 
16  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of  another  man, 
or  by  an  anticipation  of  his  punishment,  he  is  already 
lead  in  law.  This  is  after  iuagment:  for  there  is  a  great 
lifference  between  a  man  convictedj  and  attainted,  though 
hey  are  frequently,  through  inaccuracy,  confounded 
Dgether.  After  conviction  only,  a  man  is  liable  to  none 
f  these  disabilities,  for  there  is  still,  in  contemplation 
if  law,  a  possibility  of  innocence.  Something  may  be 
(ITered  in  arrest  of  judgment:  the  indictment  may  be 
ffioneous,  which  will  render  his  guilt  uncertain,  and 
thereupon  the  present  conviction  may  be  quashed :  he 
nay  obtain  a  pardon,  or  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  cler- 
|[y,  both  of  which  suppose  some  latent  sparks  of  merit 
which  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  fault.  But  when 
judgment  is  once  pronounced,  both  law  and  fate  conspire 
to  prove  him  completely  guilty,  and  there  is  not  the 
icmotest  probability  left  of  anything  to  be  said  in  his 
ftvor.  Upon  judgment,  therefore,  of  death,  and  not 
before,  the  attainder  of  a  criminal  commences;  or  upon 
tQch  circumstances  as  are  equivalent  to  judgment  of 
death;  as  judgment  of  outlawry  on  a  capital  crime  pro- 
noQDced  for  absconding  or  fleeing  from  justice  which 
tadtly  confesses  the  guilt.  For  these  reasons,  either 
upon  judgment  of  outlawry,  or  of  death  for  treason  or 
jUoDy,  a  man  is  said  to  be  attainted.^ 

2  466.  It  was  in  view  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
iTMSon,  as  it  then  existed  in  England,  that  these 
provisions  of  the  constitution  were  framed.  The  con- 
8titatian  not  only  confined  the  subject  of  treason  to  the 
aetof  levying  war  against  the  nation,  and  in  adhering 
to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;  and  fixed 
upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  evidence  which  should 
be  indispensible  to  conviction ;  but  it  went  further,  to 
abolish  or  make  impossible  those  incidents  of  attainder 
of  treason  already  described.  It  gives  to  congress,  in 
the  broadest  terms,  the  power  to  declare  the  punishment 

MBL  Com.  880, 381. 
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of  treason ;  that  is,  coDgress  may  impose  what  penalty 
it  thinks  proper  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  of  the 
oriminal,  or  upon  his  property ;  but  whatever  is  inflicted 
upon  him  or  his,  must  be  a  part  of  the  penalty  prescribed 
bylaw;  and  shall  not  follow  as  the  inevitable  conse* 
quence  of  the  judgment  by  which  he  becomes  attaioL 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  consequences  of  the 
attainder  are  no  part  of  the  penalty  denounced  aigainrt 
the  criminal.  They  follow  inevitably,  the  condition  in 
which  the  criminal  is  placed  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as 
soon  as  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  all  possible  hope 
is  extinguished,  and  the  guilty  one  becomes  attaintecL 
Then  the  blood  is  corrupted,  connecting  with  neither  the 
past  or  the  future.  Then  forfeiture  takes  place,  because 
there  is  in  him  nothiug  of  manhood  left  to  which  it  can 
attach.  He  is  without  ancestor  or  heir;  and  what  he 
possessed  at  the  time  to  which  the  attainder  relates,  goes 
to  the  king  by  forfeiture. .  In  this  view  the  language  of 
the  constitution  is  simple  and  appropriate;  congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment — affix  the 
penalty— of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason-^that 
is,  no  tainted  condition  of  the  criminal  resulting  fix>m 
the  judgment  of  condemnation — shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  peo^ 
son  attainted. 

S  467.  There  have  been  two  classes  of  constmction 
placed  upon  the  last  clause  of  this  provision,  which 
cause  their  advocates  to  arrive  at  very  difiisrent  results 
as  to  the  efTect  to  be  given  to  it.  One  party  insists  that 
it  is  a  limitation  upon  the  penalty  which  congress  is 
empowered  to  denounce  as  the  punishment  for  treason; 
that  owing  to  this  provision  congress  can  not  make  an 
absohite  forfeiture  of  real  estate  to  the  government  a 
part  of  the  penalty  of  the  crime ;  but  can  extend  its 
effect  only  during  the  life  of  the  traitor.^  The  other 
party  insist  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  penalty  which 
congress  is  authorized  to  declare  as  the  punishment  for 
treason ;  that  it  refers  only  to  the  period  during  which 
the  party  shall  be  liable  to  be  attainted ;  that  is,  the 
attainder  shall  take  place  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted.  There  is  a  third  view  which  seems  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  meaning  of  the  language 
used,  and  the  purpose  the  people  had  in  view  at  ^e 
time  than  either  of  the  foregoing  constructions,  and  it 
'excludes  both  of  the  others ;  that  is,  it  afiirms  that  the 
latter  clause  of  this  provision  is  neither  a  limitation  upon 
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the  power  of  congress  to  declare  the  pnnishment  of 
treason,  nor  upon  the  time  during  which  the  person 
shall  be  attainted ;  but  that  it  means,  as  its  language 
imports,  that  there  can  be  a  condition  in  the  criminal 
known  as  attainted ;  produced,  as  in  law,  it  only  can  be 
piodaced,  by  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  law  upon 
tbe  convicted  felon ;  and  that  the  incidents  of  that 
attainder, 'corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  can  follow 
as  in  England,  but  only  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted.  After  death  the  attainder  shall  cease ;  that 
is,  the  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  shall  be  at  an 
end,  and  as  to  all  that  come  after  him  as  heirs  they  knay 
take  through  him  as  though  his  blood  had  i^ever  been 
corrupted.  Each  of  these  constructions  will  be  consid- 
ered in  their  order,  premising  first,  that  no  light  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  debates  in  the  convention  framing,  or 
the  conventions  adopting  the  constitution ;  nor  has  the 
Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  yet  put  its  con- 
struction upon  that  clause. 

S  468.  The  theory  that  the  clause  under  consideration 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  congress  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason  is  objectionable  for  at  least 
two  reasons.    First,  the  language  of  the  clause  forbids 
sach  construction.    To  suppose  it  to  be  a  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  congress  to  affix  by  law,  the  pen- 
alty for  treason,  is  to  give  to  the  word  ''  attainder "  a 
meaning  and  an  office  which  has  no  warrant  in  any 
foraier  use.    Attainder,  as  used  in  law,  implies  the 
imparting  pf  a  state  or  condition  to  the  person  by  the 
pionanciation  of  the  sentence  which  the  law  denounces 
upon  the  convicted  felon  or  traitor.    Attainted,  implies 
the  state  of  the  felon  produced  by  the  judgment,  bereft 
of  dvil  life,  of  human  sympathy  and  connections ;  with- 
out the  protection  of  law,  awaiting  only  to  be  executed. 
OoRnption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture  are  the  immediate 
and  inseparable  consequences  of  this  attainted  condition, 
wiought  out  by  the  condition  itself.    Hence  the  expres- 
sion, *'no  attainder  of  treason  slidll  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  except"  for  a  limited  time.    The 
penalty  of  the  law  enters  in  to  make  the  judgment. 
The  judgment  of  the  law  produces,  the  attainted  condi- 
tion; and  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  result  from 
that  condition  as  an  inseparable  consequence.    It  would 
therefore  be  a  most  unwarrantable  interpretation  of  the 
language  used  to  make  this  clause  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Oongress  to  declare  the  punishment  for  trea- 
ty 
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son.    Second,  if  the  language  used  would  admit  of  such 
interpretation  consistently  with  any  former  use  of  the 
same,    the   provision  would   so    limit   the   power   of 
Congress  in  denouncing  the  penalty,  as  to  virtually 
protect  the  property  of  the  traitor  from  confiscation  or 
even  use  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  unless  the 
government  should  pripserve  the  life  of  the  traitor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  use  of  his  property.    In  all 
governments   the  penalty  of  treason,  that  is,  of  that 
species  of  treason  which  aims  at  the  life  of  the  state  or 
government,  is  death.    And  after  conviction   and  sen- 
tence, it  is  not  usual  to  defer  for  a  long  time,  the  i>eriod 
of  execution.    If,  then,  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
can  subject  the  property  of  the  traitor  to  forfeiture,  is 
limited  to  the  period  between  sentence  and  execution, 
the  life  estate,  per  autre  vie — during  the  life  of  the  felon 
— ^would  be  of  little  value.    Ordinarily,  if  justice  should 
be  done  by  the  speedy  execution  of  the  law,  upon  tlie 
guilty,  the  tenant  would  have  little  time  to  raise  and 
gather  his  crops.    The  estate  would  commence  at  the 
moment  of  judgment,  and  end  on  the  day  of  execution. 
Such  cannot  be  the  true  construction  of  that  clause. 

S  469,  The  theory  that  the  clause  under  consideration 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  period  during  which  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  convict,  adjudge  and  attaint  a  traitor,  is  objec- 
tionable for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  must  be  distorted  to  adapt  it  to  the  expres- 
sion of  such  idea  or  limitation.  Had  the  authors  of 
that  instrument  intended  to  express  such  a, limitation 
they  would  probably  have  said,  "but  there  shall  be  no 
attainder  of  treason  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted,  which  shall  worjc  a  corruption  of  blood,  or  fo^ 
feiture."  But  even  under  this  form  of  sentence,  or  any 
other  form  which  can  be  given  to  it,  except  as  it  stands 
in  the  constitution,  the  word  attainder  cannot  be  used 
in  its  strictly  legal  sense,  and  sustain  the  hypothesis  that 
it  is  either  a  limitation  upon  the  penalty  for  treason  or 
upon  the  time  for  trying  the  accused.  A  second  objec- 
tion to  this  interpretation  or  construction  is,  that  the  con- 
stitution had  before  provided  against  the  exercise  of  any 
such  authority  to  attaint  a  person  after  his  death,  so  that 
if  such  be  its  real  meaning,  this  clause  is  without  value. 
Under  the  greatest  latitude  practiced  in  England,  crea- 
ting new  treasons,  passing  bills  of  attainder,  and  ex^%t 
faeto  laws,  it  never  happened  that  the  courts  of  England 
went  through  the  formality  of  trying,  convicting  and 
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denonncing  the  peoalty  of  the  law  upon  a  dead  person. 
When  the  party  denounced  for  treason  or  other  felony 
was  dead,  it  required  the  omnipotent  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  attaint  him  by  bill :  and  therein  is  one  of  the 
advantages,  that  they  could  deal  with  the  dead  as  though 
they  were  still  living.  But  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  provided  against  proceedings  after  the  death 
of  the  accused,  by  the  provision  that  *'  No  bill  of  attain- 
der or  ezpost  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  Therefore  it 
was  unnecessary  to  insert  the  clause  under  consideration, 
if  the  end  sought  was  to  make  impossible  the  attainting 
of  a  person  after  his  death. 

The  remaining  theory,  and  the  one  which  seems  most 
free  from  objection,  is  that  which  interprets  this  clause 
to  be  a  limitation  upon  the  duration  of  the  corruption 
of  blood  and  forfeiture  incident  to  the  condition  of 
attainder.  The  language  implies  that  there  is  such  a 
condition  as  that  of  attainder  of  treason,  and  that  such 
condition  has  the  power  to  work  a  corruption  of  hlood  and 
forfeiture.  In  legal  parlance,  attainder  is  the  immediate, 
inseparable  consequence  of  the  judgment  denouncing 
the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  convicted  felon,  whether 
by  parliament  or  court.  In  like  parlance,  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  are  the  work  or  result  of  attainder, 
and  form  no  part  of  the  penalty.  Thus,  again,  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  enters  into,  and  becomes  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  whether  it  extends  to  life,  limb,  liberty,  or 
property.  The  attainder  resulted  from  this  judgment, 
and  the  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture,  from  the 
attainder.  This  clause  of  the  constitution,  then,  is  to  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  no  attainder.of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted,  that  is,  except  for  a  limited 
period,  measured  by  the  life  of  the  felon.  Such  being 
the  interpretation,  congress  has  full  power  to  denounce 
what  penalty  it  sees  proper,  as  the  punishment  for  trea- 
son, extending  to  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  property.  It  can 
do  every  thing  except  extend  the  period  of  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  incident  to  the  attainted  condition 
of  the  criminal.  It  can  limit  the  forfeiture,  or  take 
it  away  entirely;  it  can  limit  the  eflfects  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  remove  it  entirely.  Under  the 
English  system,  the  attainted  felon  is  forever  a  broken 
link,  and'  can  never  be  the  means  of  connecting  heir 
with  ancestor.  Under  the  American  constitution,  this 
broken  link  continues  but  a  few  days.    It  reaches  only 
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fix>m  judgment  to  execution,  when  the  corruption  ceases, 
by  the  termination  of  the  attainted  condition,  and, 
therefore,  the  forfeitures  cease.   It  is  not  to  be  objected, 
that  the  forfeiture  amounts  to  nothing,  if  it  continue  no 
longer  than  from  judgment  to  execution.    Congress  has 
authority  to  provide  by  penalty  what  shidl  constitute 
the  judgment  against  the  traitor,  and  it  need  leave 
nothing  to  be  operated  upon  by  forfeiture.    According 
to  this  construction,  the  full  force  and  effect  is  given  to 
the  language  used ;  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  the 
English  law  on  the  subject  of  treason  is  removed.    Oon- 
gress  has  full  power  to  declare,  without  limitation,  the 
punishment  of  treason,  and  most  clearly  the  end  in- 
tended by  this  clause  is  fully  secured.    By  this  con- 
struction, the  traitor,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
becomes  attainted,  and  his  attainder  works  corruption 
of  blood  and  forfeiture,  not  forever,  but  for  a  limited 
period,  during  the  life  of  the  felon.    That  is,  while  liv- 
ing, the  traitor,  under  sentence  of  death,  is  a  broken 
link.;  he  is  stained  and  blackened  by  his  ascertained 
crime,  and  is  disconnected  with  ancestor  or  heir,  cut  off 
from  human  sympathy,  from  human  aid,  from  credit, 
reputation,  capacity,  and,  in  anticipation  of  punishment, 
in  law,  already  dead. 

**  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration,  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taken."  The  part  of  the  constitution 
here  referred  to  is  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fifth  article,  which  provides  that  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  in  the  Union,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers. It  also  provides  the  means  and  manner  in  whidi 
such  numbers  shall  be  ascertained.  This  subject  was 
considered  in  the  tenth  chapter^  of  this  treatise,  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

g  472.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to 
or  'from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another.  The  object  of  this  prohibition  is  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible,  in  equality  of  burdens  imposed 
by  the  general  government  upon  the  'people  of  the  dif- 
ferent states.  It  was  the  purpose  of  those  instituting 
the  general  government  to  treat  with  impartiality  the 

i  Ant^,  p.  171,  §  337  ef  9eq, 
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people  of  the  nation  without  respect  to  the  particular 
states  in  which  they  chanced  to  reside.  The  constitu- 
tion commits  the  subject  of  regulating  commerce  to 
congress;  under  which  general  power  they  have  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  nation,  to  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.  Without  some  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they  can  do 
what  sovereignty  itself  could  do,  in  its  exercise :  for  the 
terms  of  the  grant  are  absolute  and  unqualified,  giving 
the  regulation  and  control  of  commercial  intercourse  to 
congress.  To  guard  against  such  an  exercise  of  this 
power  as  would  operate  oppressively  upon  particular 
states,  this  provision  was  inserted,  prohibiting  the  levy- 
ing of  an  export  duty  upon  articles  exported  from  any 
state.  This  prohibition  has  been  understood  generally 
as  excluding  from  congress,  authority  to  levy  export 
duties;  in-as-much  as  all  exports  are  from  the  several 
states.  If  congress  were  idlowed  to  lay  an  export  duty 
from  any  one  state,  it  might  unreasonably  injure  or  per- 
hai)S  destroy  the  staple  productions  or  common  articles 
of  that  state.  Thus,  some  of  the  states  have  nothing 
but  agricultural  products  for  exportation ;  others  have 
manufacturing  products;  others  still,  derive  their  re- 
sources mainly  from  the  fisheries.  Now  a  duty  laid  on 
any  of  these  classes  of  exports  would  operate  unequally 
upon  the  people  of  the  difierent  states  living  by  such 
diverse  pursuits.  Such  is  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  constitutional  objection  to  the  authority  of  congress 
to  levy  export  duties.  It  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  state,  as  a  political  institution,  has  a  corporate  and 
vested  interest  in  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple residing  within  its  territorial  limits,  and  that,  therefore 
it  should  be  provided  for,  by  guarding  against  all  possi- 
ble encroachments  by  the  nation  upon  its  corporate  and 
vested  rights  and  interests.  The  language  of  this  pro- 
hibition does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  denying  to 
congress  authority  to  levy  export  duties  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  particular  sta.te :  that  is,  forbidding  congress 
in  the  levying  of  duties,  to  regard  state  lives.  But  if 
title  prohibition  is  to  be  extended  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
power  in  congress  to  levy  export  duties  by  reason  of 
tibie  inequality  of  the  operation  of  any  law  which  could 
be  made,  then  the  same  reason  would  be  applicable  to  the 
levying  of  import  duties :  for  while  it  wocdd  be  true  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  states  are  generally 
engaged  in  different  pursuits,  and  produce  for  market 
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different  articles;  it  is  also  true,  that  the  inhabitants  oC 
the  several  states  generally  import  different  articles  fo^ 
home  consumption;  and  investigation  will  show  nearly 
as  great  a  diversity  in  the  local  character  of  imports,  e^^ 
there  is  in  the  local  character  of  exports.     But  besic^^ 
this,  the  local  chara<;ter  of  exports  or  imports  is  not  ^^ 
all  determined  by  state  lines.    Whether  a  locality  sh^jf^ 
engage  in  any  particular  enterprise  as  that  of  agricu/. 
ture,  manufactures,  mining,  fishing  or  commerce,  does 
not  depend  upon  state  lines;  and  there  exists  no  reason 
why  the    particular    prohibition    under   consideration 
should  be  construed  as  intended  to  avoid  inequality  of 
burden  by  prohibiting  duties  upon  exports,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  the  exports  from  a  particular  state 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  local  export  daty. 
In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  entire  clause  is,  that 
in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  congress  shall  pay  no 
heed  to  state  lines;  but  shall  so  exercise  its  powers 
that  they  shall  operate  equally  upon  all  citizens,  in 
the  same  manner  as  though  the  political  division  known 
as  states,  did  not  exist. 

g  473.  As  a  historical  fact  the  convention  which  pre- 
pared the  draft  of  the  constitution,  intended  by  this 
clause  to  deny  to  congress  the  power  to  lay  export  duties. 
This  is  very  clearly  manifested  in  their  discussions  upon 
that  subject.  This  prohibition  was  insisted  upon  as  a 
protection  to  the  staple  states,  .as  they  were  called. 
Thus,  General  Pinckney  was  alarmed  at  the  remarks  of 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  had  spoken  of  laying  t^xes  on 
exports,  because  South  Carolina  had,  in  a  single  year, 
exported  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  sterling,  all  of  which 
were  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  her  blacks.^  Again  Mr. 
Pinckney  reminded  the  convention  that  if  the  committee 
should  fail  to  insert  some  security  to  the  Southern  States 
^  against  an  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  taxes  on  exports^ 
he  should  be  bound  in  duty  to  vote  against  their  report* 
Again  Mr.  Mason  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting 
with  the  power  of  laying  taxes,  the  prohibition ,  that  no 
tax  should  be  laid  on  exports.  He  hoped  the  North- 
ern States  did  not  intend  to  deny  to  the  Southern,  this 
security.'  Mr.  Elsworth  claimed  there  were  solid  reasons 
against  congress  laying  taxes  on  exports.  First,  it 
would  discourage  industry,  as  taxes  on  imports  would 
discourage    luxury.    Second,  the  produce  of  different 

1  Madison's  Debates  in  Congress,  802 ;  6  Elliott's  Debates  by  Llppencott,  1886L 

*  Id.,  p.  857. 

*  Id.;  p.  482. 
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states  is  such  as  to  prevent  uniformity  in  such  taxes. 
Third,  the  taxing  of  exports  would  engender  incurable 
Jealolisies.^  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  King  objected  to 
the  position  in  which  the  general  government  would  be 
placed  by  not  allowing  it  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves,  or  to  tax  exports.  He  inquired,  "  is  this  reasona- 
We  ?  what  are  the  great  objects  of  the  general  system  ?'* 
Pirst,  defense  against  foreign  invasion;  secondly, 
against  internal  sedition.  Shall  all  the  states  then  be 
bound  to  defend  each,  and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to 
introduce  a  weakness  which  will  render  defense  more  dif- 
ficult ?  Shall  one  part  of  the  United  States  be  bound  to 
defend  another  part,  and  that  other  part  be  at  liberty, 
not  only  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but  to  withhold  the 
compensation  for  the  burden  ?  If  slaves  are  to  be  impor- 
ted shall  not  the  effects  produced  by  their  labor  supply 
a  revenue  the  better  to  enable  the  general  govern- 
ment to  defend  their  masters?  There  was  no  such 
inequality  and  unreasonableness  in  all  this  —  that  the 
people  of  the  northern  states  could  never  be  reconciled 
to  it ;  —  no  candid  man  could  undertake  to  justify  it  to  , 
them.'  The  clause  as  it  now  stands  in  the  constitution, 
was  the  result  of  the  discussion  and  compromises  of  the 
convention  ;  and  it  cannot  well  be  questioned  that  they 
intended  so  to  frame  the  draft  of  this  x>i*ohibition,  as  to 
deprive  congress  of  the  power  to  tax  exports.  But  here 
arises  a  more  serious  question.  The  intention  of  the 
f ranters  of  the  constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  instrument  itself.  It  can- 
Dot  give  a  meaning  to  it  differing  from  the  natural 
import  of  the  language  used.  It  is  not  a  question,  what 
were  the  views  of  those  who  made  the  draft  of  the  instru- 
ment but  what  were  the  views  of  those  who  ordained  it. 
If  the  language  used  by  them  be  such  as  to  render  it  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  interpretation,  then  resort  may  be 
bad  to  such  principles  of  interpretation  as  well  estab- 
lished rules  will  permit ;  but  in  no  case  can  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  those  who  prepared  the  draft  of  the  in- 
strument be  inquired  into,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  intention  of  another  body  who  adopted  it.  If  the 
expression, "  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  state,"  require  an  interpretation  other 
than  that  which  the  natural  import  of  the  language 
used  implies,  then  a  resort  to  the  established  rules  of 
interpretation  is  required ;  and  no  one  is  authorized  to 

1  MadUon*B  Debates  la  Congress,  p.  451.   •  Id.,  p.  891. 
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depart  from  such  rales ;  because  all  instraments  are  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  disclosing  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  the  same,  as  it  shall  appear  when  inter- 
pret^ according  to  such  rules.  The  first  principle  of 
construction  requires  that  the  words  used  shall  be 
understood  according  to  their  usual  and  most  known 
signification.  If  the  meaniug  is  still  dubious,  then  resort 
to  the  context  shall  next  be  had,  by  which  is  included  an 
examination  of  the  preamble  ;  or  of  other  acts  passed 
by  the  same  legislature ;  as  statutes  in  pari  materia  are 
to  be  construed  in  reference  to  each  other.  If  the  mean- 
ing is  still  uncertain,  then  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  is  next  in  order ;  and  the  meaning  still  remaining 
doubtful,  the  last  resort  is  to  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the 
law ;  or  the  motive  which  led  the  legislature  to  enact 
it.^  Tried  by  any  or  all  of  these  modes  of  ascertaining 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  above  clause,  and  there  is  but 
one  conclusion ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  exercise  of  its 
I>ower  over  commerce,  and  in  the  regulation  thereof, 
congress  should  pay  no  heed  to  state  Unes,  but  should 
so  exercise  its  powers,  that  they  should  operate  equally 
upon  all  citizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  if 
the  political  division  known  as  states,  did  not  exist 
If  congress  cannot  levy  export  duties  without  violating 
this  priuciple,  then  it  is  prohibited  from  doing  so. 

S  474.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  fifth  clause  of 
the  ninth  section  has  the  same  end  in  view,  to  wit :  that 
congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, should  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  are 
members  of  one  government,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
authority  in  that  respect  to  be  obeyed.  Thus,  *^  no  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ; 
nor  shall  vessels  bouud  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  The  eftect 
of  this  prohibition  is,  that  congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  shall  make  no  law  touchiug  the  subject  of 
regulating  commerce,  which  shall  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  parts  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  its  laws  regu- 
lating commerce  shall  be  general,  and  not  local.  That 
when  a  ship  has  entered,  cleared,  or  paid  duties  in  any 
port  of  the  United  States,  it  has  discharged  its  duty, 
in  that  respect,  to  the  government,  and  shall  not  be 
required  to  do  it  again,  because  it  may  be  bound  to  or 
from  any  other  state. 

1 1 BL  Oom.,  GO,  eo ;  ante  p.  128  and  notef. 
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S  475.  **  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time."  The  object  of  this  provision^  is  to  bring 
under  the  inspection  and  authority  of  congress  all 
expenditures  of  money  by  the  nation,  or  for  and  on 
its  behalf.  The  provision  requiring  an  exhibit  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  from  time 
to  time,  is  designed  as  a  sure  means  of  enlightening 
the  public ;  that  they  may,  through  their  representa- 
tives, know  what  appropriations  are  required ;  and  the 
means  on  hand  by  which  such  requirements  are  to  be 
met.  That  is,  this  provision  is  based  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  law-mcdcing  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  that  all  payments  of  money  shsdl  be  by 
their  authority ;  and  that  they  shall  have  the  means  of 
correct  information,  that  they  may  act  understandingly 
aiK>n  that  subject. 

S  476.  "  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States."  That  is,  the  general  government  haa 
no  authority  to  create  classes  or  class  distinctions  among 
the  people ; — that  all  its  laws  shall  be  enacted  upon  the 
byi)othesis  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
equally  entitled  at  the  hands  of  their  government; — 
that  government  is  an  institution  of  the  people,  created 
for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  administering  their 
authority,  to  the  end  that  each  and  all  may  be  secure  in 
tiie  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty;  and  that  equal  and 
exact  justice  may  be  administered  to  all ;  and  that  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  public 
authority,  may  not  be  influenced  to  betray  their  trust,  or 
to  administer  under  a  foreign  influence,  all  persons 
holding  an  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  general 
government,  are  prohibited  from  accepting  any  present, 
emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from 
any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state,  without  the  consent 
of  congress.  ^ 

1  Oonst.  U.  B.,  art.  1,  {9,  cL  7. 
88 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  STATES  AS  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATIONS — THEIB 

OFFICE,  DUTIES  AND  POWERS. 

g  477.  According  to  the  American  theory,  govern- 
ipeut  has  uo  original  authority.  It  is  an  institution  of 
the  people,  designed  only  as  an  instrument  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  all  the  power  it  possesses  and  can  properly 
exercise,  is  a  mere  trust  for  the  common  good.  Govern- 
ment is  imposed  upon  society  by  the  law  of  necessity. 
Thus,  the  public  authority  must  be  applied  to  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  public  acts  of  the  individual 
members  of  society;  and  also  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  their  private  conduct,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
legal  rights  of  others.  But  this  can  be  done  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  political  organization, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  such  public  author- 
ity, and  duly  authorized  to  exercise  it  Such  political 
body  becomes  a  corporation,  or  an  artificial  person,  hav- 
ing the  qualities  and  attributes,  in  law,  of  a  person,  with 
an  understanding,  will  and  power,  to  be  exercised  within 
the  limits  of  the  authority  conferred,  called  its  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  end 
endowed,  called  its  administration.  Thus,  government 
proper  is  a  creature  of  the  public  authority.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  administration,  by  which  alone  the  public 
authority  is  to  bo  made  known  ;  or  by  means  of  which, 
during  its  continuance,  the  public  authority  is  to  be 
represented.  In  treating  of  government,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  it  possesses  powers  to  be  exercised ; 
but  that  all  such  powers  are  trusts,  and  can  be  exercised 
only  in  accordance  with  the  authority  given,  and  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  powers  were  given.  Thus,  the 
general  and  state  governments  are  mere  instruments  of 
administration,  each  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain powers,  over  certain  subjects  or  classes  of  subjects, 
for  specific  purposes.  In  either  case,  the  authority  by 
which  they  administer,  as  well  as  the  authority  adminis- 
tered, by  them  or  either  of  them,  is  the  authority  of  the 
public  or  nation,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment or  institution. 

S  478.  The  government,  whether  of  the  state  or  of 
the  nation,  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  created 
by  the  people,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  their 
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authority  over  matters  committed  by  them  to  its  juris- 
diction.   Its  corporate  governmental  character  consists 
of  offices,  to  which  certain  powers  and  duties  are  inci- 
dent; authorizing   the   incumbent   to  exercise  those 
powers,  and  requiring  him  to  perform  those  duties,  in 
the  manner  prescribed,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  offices  were  created.    And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  rights  possessed,  the  duties  enjoined,  and  the 
lowers    conferred,  pertain  to    the    office  alone ;  and 
the  incumbent  is  the  instrument  designated  to  adminis- 
ter the  office,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.    It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  but 
one  source  of  authority,  and  hence  but  one  authority, 
to  be  administered  by  the  government.    All  govern- 
mental authority  must  be  rooted  and    grounded   in 
sovereignty ;  that  is,  it  must  have  its  basis  in  preroga- 
tive, whether  that  be  found  in  the  monarch  or  in  the 
people.    In  all  forms  of  government  the  absolute  right 
to  command  obedience  must  be  found  somewhere ;  and 
wherever  that  is  found,  there  is  prerogative — there  is 
sovereignty.    Therefore,  under  all  forms  of  government, 
and  in  all  gradations  of  authority,  that  power  only 
which  comes  from  sovereignty  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, has  the  right  to  command  obedience— has  authority 
to  govern.    Sovereignty  may  delegate  powers  of  admin- 
istration, and  distribute  administrative  rights  through 
many  gradations  of  office,  from  the  national  to  the 
municipal  government,  or  even  to  the  family ;  and  it 
may  map  out  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  authority  to  each  particular  gradation,  but  it 
does  not  by  so  doing,  divide  itself,  or  create  diverse 
sovereignties.    There  is  present  in  every  subordinate 
jurisdiction  the  same  authority  to  administer,  and  the 
same  authority  to  be  administered ;  and  that  is  the  sov- 
ereignty which  created  the  jurisdiction  and  authorized 
administration  therein.    The  authority  of  the  humblest 
magistrate  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  is  as 
^  absolute  as  the  authority  of  the  king.    Belonging  to  an 
inferior  jurisdiction,  his  action  may  be  subject  to  review 
by  a  superior  jurisdiction.     But  until  reviewed  and 
reversed,  it  has  all  the  authority  committed  by  sover- 
eignty to  that  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  it  has  the  authority 
of  sovereignty  itself  in  what  is  officially  done  within 
the  assigned  jurisdiction. 

§  479.  Sovereignty  is  essential  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  government,  whatever  may  be  the 
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form  of  its  administration.  It  is  as  essential  to  a  demo* 
cratio  as  to  a  monarchical  government  There  most  be 
an  ultimate  authority ;  an  authority  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal ;  an  authority  to  command  in  the  last  resort; 
subject  to  no  legal  restriction — to  no  authoritivo  stay. 
This  sovereignty,  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  govern- 
mental authority  proceeds,  can  have  no  superior — can 
have  no  equals  within  its  sphere  of  authority.  It  must 
be  prerogative  and  alone.  Every  independent  nation 
must,  from  necessity,  possess  this  sovereignty — this 
prerogative  power  —  as  an  essential  attribute  of  its 
existence.  As  a  nation,  it  cannot  be  inferior  in  author- 
ity to  any  other ;  and  within  its  limits,  it  can  have  no 
equals.  The  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
possess  this  absolute  sovereignty ;  and  there  is  no  politic 
cal  power  on  earth  to  question  the  nation's  sovereign 
authority  to  govern  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  pleases  it 
But  this  sovereignty  pertains  to  the  people  as  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  nation,  in  their  original  character  as 
members  of  the  national  society;  and  it  necessarily 
includes  all  governmental  authority  within  the  limits  of 
the  nation.  For  there  cannot  be  two  independent  sovei^ 
eiguties  within  the  same  limits,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  same  territory  and  people.  The  right  of  command- 
ing in  the  last  resort  can  come  from  but  one  source,  and 
be  exercised  by  but  one  authority,  within  the  nation. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  constituting  but  one 
nation,  possess  this  absolute  sovereignty  to  be  exercised 
in  such  a  manner,  and  in  respect  to  such  subjects  as 
they,  in  their  pleasure,  ordain  and  determine;  and  no 
other  governmental  authority  can  exist  or  be  adminis- 
tered within  the  nation,  except  that  which  comes, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  from  the  national  fountain. 
The  principles  of  democracy  are  seen  in  the  source,  and 
in  the  administration,  of  governmental  authority.  In 
the  source,  by  ascribing  to  the  people  in  their  largest 
civil  association,  sovereignty.  In  the  administration  of 
this  authority,  by  committing  to  those  only  who  are  to 
be  affected  by  it,  the  rights  of  administration.  Thus, 
in  respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  common 
defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  is  committed  to 
the  nation.  In  respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  local 
j]ind  domestic  interests  alone,  the  administration  of  the 
public  authority  is  committed  to  the  people  of  the  state. 
In  respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests 
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of  the  mnnicipality,  the  administration  of  the  public 
aathority  is  committed  to  the  municipality.  The  prin- 
ciple to  be  noticed  is  this :  there  is  but  one  source  of 
this  governmental  authority,  by  whomsoever  and  in 
whatsoever  department  administered.  And  the  right  to 
administer  this  authority,  like  all  other  political  rights, 
is  conferred  by  the  same  sovereignty.  The  rights  of 
administration,  in  their  origin,  must  have  the  same 
source  as  sovereignty  itself.  That  is,  the  authority  to 
govern  may  determine  by  whom  its  authority  shall  be 
administered ;  at  least,  it  has  the  rightful  authority  to 
determine  by  whom  it  shall  be  administered.  Thus,  if 
aay  particular  class  of  people  are  disqualified  from  the 
exercise  of  that  patriotism,  that  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  one  quali- 
ied  to  administer  the  public  authority,  such  class  may 
be  excluded  ±*om  the  exercise  of  such  powers.  The 
very  necessity  which  calls  for  the  existence  and  main- 
tenance of  government,  demands  the  exercise  of  proper 
authority  to  determine  by  whom  the  public  authority 
shall  be  administered.  The  right  to  determine  by  whom 
governmental  authority  shall  be  exercised,  pertains  to 
sovereignty  alone. 

S  480.  The  administration  of  governmental  authority 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  general  and  state 
governments,  furnishes  ample  illustration  of  the  onb 
SOURCE  of  authority  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation ; 
and  of  the  divers  modes  of  administering  that  author- 
ity, through  the  instrumentality  of  these  several  cor- 
porate institutions,  called  the  general,  and  the  state 
governments.  In  the  institution  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  members  of 
the  civil  society  constituting  the  one  nation,  exercised 
their  inherent  authority  to  establish  for  themselves  such 
an  agency  or  government  for  executing  their  authority 
as  they  thought  proper.  In  the  exercise  of  this  author- 
ity, they  acted  in  virtue  of  their  powers  as  men  and  not 
as  members  of  any  organized  government  or  society. 
Tbey  occupied  a  plane  above  political  constitutions,  and 
exercised  the  authority  which  makes  constitutions 
and  founds  governments.  They  exercised  the  preroga- 
tive authority  to  say,  that  a  national  or  general  govern- 
ment should  be  instituted  for  certain  purposes;  and 
should  have  authority  to  exercise  full  powers  over  a 
certain  class  of  subjects.  They  determined  that  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  existing  state  governments  should  bo 
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continued ;  and  should  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise 
of  the  public  authority  over  such  local  and  domestic 
matters  as  pertained  to  their  local  and  domestic  inter- 
ests; and  as  were  not,  by  them,  committed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government.    But  in  deter- 
mining the  limits  of  the  general  and  of  the  local  juris- 
diction of  these  governments,  the  people  consulted  their 
own  pleasure  and  judgment,  and  exercised  th^r  inherent 
authority ;  and  they  defined  the  several  jurisdictions  of 
these  governments  in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty  alone* 
Tbey  took  from  the  states,  and  conferred  upon  the  gen- 
eral government,  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over 
such  classes  of  subjects  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  people  required  them  to  do.    And  in 
the  constitution  which  they  then  ordained  and  estab- 
lished, tbey  provi'ded  for  amendmenta  thereof,  to  be 
made  m  such  a  manner  as  to  assert  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied form  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  to  take 
from  the  states,  whenever  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
nation  to  do  so,  all  administrative  authority  whatever. 
Thus,  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  shall  concur  in  the 
measure,  can  propose  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
which  become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  partB. 
of  the  same  whenever  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states ;  or  by  conventions  therein, 
as  congress  shall  determine.    In  this  way,  any  state 
may  be  deprived  by  national  authority  of  all  adminis- 
trative rights  without  the  consent  of  its  people ;  because 
the  authority  to  do  so  is  in  the  nation,  and  there  is  no 
authority  in  its   particular  government  or  people  to 
foii^id  it.    This  illustration  is  sufiicient  of  itself  to  dem- 
onstrate the  subordination  of  state  administration  to 
the  authority  of  the  nation.    It  is  no  answer  to  this 
view  to  affirm  that  the  people  of  the  several  states 
would    never  consent   to    such    amendments    of  the 
national  constitution  as  would  deprive  them  of  state 
administration.    The  people  of  the  several  states  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such  members  of 
the  nation,  they  have  authority  to   assent   to    such 
amendments;  and  that  sustains  the  position  that  the 
authority  is  in  the  nation,  and  may  be  exercised  when- 
ever they  think  proper. 

%  481.  The  questions  of  governmental  administration 
belong  to  the  sovereignty.  The  authority  to  institute  a 
government,  can  determine  by  whom  that  government 
shall  be  administeredi  and  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
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the  powers  of  such  administration,  exercise  them  in 
virtue  of  the  anthority  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
soA-ereignty,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  inherent  right  in 
themselves.  Thus,  the  questions  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  general  government  were  deter- 
mined by  the  sovereignty  which  instituted  that  govern- 
ment. AH  questions  as  to  what  powers  should  be 
committed  to  the  general  government;  what  should 
be  the  structure  of  that  government ;  in  what  manner 
and  by  whom  it  should  be  administered ;  how  the 
officers  thereof  should  be  selected  ;  who  should  be 
authorized  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  same ; 
what  should  be  their  duties,  powers  and  responsibilities, 
were  determined  by  the  authority  which  instituted  the 
general  government ;  and  the  same  authority  can  revise, 
modify  or  abolish  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  at 
pleasure.  The  authority  which  took  from  the  states, 
both  as  political  institutions  and  as  people,  any  part  of 
the  subjects  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  plaeed  the  same 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government,  could, 
had  it  so  pleased,  have  taken  every  subject  from  state 
jurisdiction  and  have  abolished  state  administration 
entirely.  That  they  did  not  do  it,  was  a  question  of 
expediency,  and  not  of  authority.  The  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  nation  underlies 
all  other  civil  authority  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to 
the  powers  to  be  administered,  and  the  authority  by 
which  they  are  to  be  administered.  If  the  states,  as 
political  organizations,  are  allowed  to  participate  in  any 
degree  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
it  is  in  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
authority  inherent  in  them.  Thus,  the  state  legislatures 
may  apportion  among  the  citizens  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  the  districts  from  which  their  members  to 
to  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress  shall  be 
elected ;  but  they  can  do  it  only  in  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  constitution,  and  that  privilege  is 
liable  to  be  taken  from  them,  at  the  pleasure  of  congress. 
The  state  legislatures  can  elect,  each  two  senators  to 
represent  them  in  the  United  States  senate ;  but  they 
do  so  because  authorized  by  the  national  constitution. 
The  same  authority  which  authorized  tbe  legislature  to 
select  these  senators,  could  have  given  the  authority 
to  the  people  at  large ;  or  could  have  withheld  it  alto- 
gether.   The  same  is  true  of  all  power  conferred  upon 
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the  states  to  participate  in  the  national  administration. 
That  power  has  its  authority  in  natiandlf  not  $tate  sov- 
ereignty, and  is  to  be  exercised  as  a  right  or  privilege 
conferred^  not  as  a  right  or  privilege  inherent  in  the 
state ;  and  it  is  to  be  exercised  as  a  trusty  and  not  as 
possessed  in  the  right  of  him  or  it  which  administers. 

S  482.  The  people,  in  the  exercise  of  theit  inherent 
sovereignty  in  the  institution  and  endowment  of  the 
general  government,  recpgnized  the  continned  existence 
and  use  of  state  governments  as  instrutiients  of  internal 
administration ;  but  they  recognized  them  as  subordi- 
nated to  the  authority  of  the  nation;  and  tliey  used 
them  only  as  thus  subordinated.  They  parceled  out  the 
subjects  of  administration  between  the  general  and 
state  governments,  by  enumerating  what  should  belong 
to  the  general,  and  declaring  that  the  rest  should  remain 
with  the  state  administrations.  Thus,  the  states  then 
existing  virtually  took  their  future  or  continued  exist- 
ence and  authority  at  the  hands  of  the  nation ;  and  they 
became  instruments  of  internal  administration  of  such 
powers  as  were  assigned  to  them  by  national  sover- 
eignty ;  and  they  now  hold  such  powers  in  trust  merely 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  nation ;  for  whenever  it  shall  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  people  so  to  amend  their  national 
constitution  as  to  withdraw  from  the  states  any  portion 
of  their  present  powers,  they  will  be  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  determination.  This  subordination  of  state 
institutions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  more 
clearly  apparent  in  the  institution  of  new  states.  Since 
the  assertion  of  national  sovereignty  in  the  United 
States  over  the  subjects  of  civil  administration,  by  the 
institution  of  the  national  government,  some  twenty- 
three  new  states  have  been  created  within  the  national 
limits.  These  states  have  been  erected  within  territories 
of  the  United  States,  portions  of  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  nation  since  its  civil  organization  as  a 
government,  but  all  of  which  was  subject  to  the  abso* 
lute  and  unrestricted  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  administration  prior  to 
the  erection  of  these  states.  While  remaining  territo- 
ries, no  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  could  bo  exercised 
therein  except  by  the  authority  of  congress,  as  the 
national  legislature.  This  authority  of  congress  over 
the  territories  is  usually  based  upon  the  second  clause 
of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  congress  shall  have  power 
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to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needfal  niles  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory,  or  other  property  belougiug  to 
the  United  States.  But,  aside  from  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  clause,  the  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over,  and  provide  for*  the  government  of,  any  territories 
which  the  nation  might  acquire,  would  necessarily 
inhere  in  congress,  as  being  the  body  to  which  the  exer- 
cise of  all  legislative  authority  over  national  subjects  is 
committed.  If,  as  an  incident  of  sovereignty,  the  nation 
has  authority  to  acquire  such  contiguous  territory  as  its 
safety  and  welfare  demands ;  and  if  such  authority  is 
committed  to  the  proper  departments  of  the  general 
government,  to  be  exercised  in  its  sound  discretion — as 
it  undoubtedly  is  under  the  war  jjowers — then  the 
acquisition  of  such  territory  draws  with  it,  not  only 
the  property  therein  and  the  right  of  possession  thereof, 
but  likewise  the  sovereignty  over  the  same ;  that  is,  the 
authority  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, over  such  territory.  To  hold  the  converse  of  this 
would  be  an  absurdity.  For  if  the  nation,  through  the 
agency  of  the  general  government,  can  acquire  territory 
from  any  foreign  power,  it  must  either  acquire  the  right 
of  exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  over  the 
same,  or  that  right  remains  in  the  foreign  power.  Thus, 
when  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  or  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  over 
the  same,  was  incident  to  the  transfer,  and  vested  in  the 
nation  with  the  title  to  such  territory.  To  hold  the  con- 
trary would  leave  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  Mexico, 
which  cannot  be  admitted.  The  sovereignty  over  such 
territory  vesting  in  the  United  States,  no  one  can  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  there  not  derived  from,  or  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  That  is,  the  authority  of  the 
nation  over  such  territory  is  absolute,  unless  qualified 
by  the  terms  of  the  grant.  No  government  can.be 
established  there  but  by  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and 
npon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  nation  in  its 
sovereignty  sees  fit  to  impose.  Such  has  been  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  nation  in  respect  to  all  its 
territories.  The  people  of  any  territory  desiring  to 
become  a  state  corporation  for  purposes  of  civil  admin- 
istration, have  never  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  vest 
themselves  with  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  a  state 
government ;  tor  have  they  been  supposed  to  be  able 
to  exercise,  in  their  own  right,  any  public  authority. 
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Whatever  political  power  has  been  exercised  by  them  as 
inhabitants  of  the  territory,  has  been  under  the  enabling 
power  of  the  nation  as  conferred  by  the  legislation  of 
congress.    It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  number  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory ;  or  what  may 
be  their  qualifications  to  administer  civil  authorityt  as 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  not,  nor  can  they  acquire  any  political  authority 
except  through  the  enabling  authority  of  the  nation 
through  congress.    All  territorial  legislation  derives  its 
sanction  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation ;  all  terri- 
torial administration  derives  its  authority  from  the  same 
source.    Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  desire 
to  be  enfranchised  with  the  political  powers  and  rights 
of  a  state,  that  they  may  be  authorized  to  administer  in 
respect  to  their  own  local  and  domestic  matters,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  their  charter — state  constitution  — 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  congress,  exercising 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation,  prescribes.    Tte 
people  of  the  territory  may  draft  ^  the  form  of  their 
proposed  constitution  —  may  submit  the  same  to  the 
approval  of  the  inhabitants  —  and  they  may  approve 
of  the  same ;  it  is  still  without  political  life  or  power 
until  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  by  its  inco^ 
poratiug  and  enfranchising  act,  gives  it  political  exist- 
ence and  administrative  authority.    Colorado  has  been 
asking  enfranchisement,  Nebraska  has  been  asking  the 
same,  but  the  charters  presented  by  them  did  not  please 
congress,  and  they  prescribed  the  terms  to  which  they 
must  accede  before  they  could  be  incorporated  and 
enfranchised  as  political  states,  and  become  vested  with 
political  powers  as  state  citizens. 

S  483.  To  create  a  new  state  within  the  union,  requires 
the  exercise  of  national  authority,  incorporating  the 
inhabitants  within  a  certain  territory  over  which  the 
United  States  has  exclusive  authority,  and  the  general 
government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  into  a  body 
politic ;  thereby  vesting  them  with  such  powers  as  by 
the  national  constitution  are  confided  to  state  adminis- 
trative authority,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  further 
inhibitions  and  restrictions  as  the  terms  of  its  own  con- 
stitution or  charter  may  impose.  ^  By  this  national  act 
of  incorporation,  the  political  state  is  created ;  and  the 
franchise  of  state  citizenship  is  conferred ;  and  the  cor- 
poration known  as  a  state  becomes,  in  thft  hands  of  its 

.  1  See  Appendix :  adnLiMloo  of  states. 
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citizens,  an  instrument  for  exercising  the  authority  of 
the  nation  in  respect  to  all  subjects  committed  to  state 
jurisdiction.  The  effect  of  this  act  of  incorporation  is 
twofold.  It  commits  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory 
the .  right  exercised  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
residing  beyond  its  limits,  to  participate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  authority  in  matters  purely 
local  and  domestic  within  its  limits ;  and  consequently 
it  confers  upon  such  inhabitants  the  right  to  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  administration 
over  such  subjects.  Before  such  state  was  created,  the 
inhabitants  thereof  had  no  administrative  authority ;  by 
such  i>olitical  incorporation,  the  inhabitants  have  exclu- 
sive authority  politically,  over  their  own  local  and 
domestic  interests ;  and  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  touching  matters 
of  a  national  character,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  state  and  general  government,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  act  of  political  enfranchisement  creating  a  new 
state,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  state  are  invested  with  adminis- 
trative privileges  merely.  Their  rights  civilly,  were  the 
same  while  they  were  mere  inhabitants  of  the  unorgan- 
ized territory.  As  American  citizens  they  were  entitled 
to  that  protection  in  the  exercises  of  their  civil  rights, 
which  the  government  could  extend  to  them  in  their 
remoteness  from  its  administrative  power.  Their  right 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
authority,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  general 
government,  so  far  as  they  possessed  the  requisite  quali- 
Scations,  might  have  been  perfect,  provided  they  had 
placed  themselves  within  the  reach  of  means  by  which 
that  participation  could  be  effected.  But  so  long  as 
they  resided  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  a  state  those 
means  could  not  be  made  available;  and  they  were 
necessarily  denied  the  exercise  of  such  rights.  There- 
fore, by  the  act  of  state  incorporation,  the  inhabitants 
acquire  the  right  to  participate  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  by  such  act,  the  means  of  exercising  such 
power  is  brought  within  their  reach. 

g  484.  What,  then,  constitutes  a  state  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ? 
By  the  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  the  people 
inhabiting  the  territory  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  proposed  state,  are  incorporated  into  a  political 
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society  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  governmental 
powers  over  matters  of  a  local  and  domestic  character, 
within  the  limits  of  the  described  territory;  subjeoti 
however,  to  such  limitations  and  prohibitions  as  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  their  own  consd* 
tution  prescribe.  The  effect  of  this  incorporating*  and 
enfranchising  act  of  the  nation  is,  to  institute  a  local 
government,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eign authority  over  such  subjects  as  are  committed  to 
its  jurisdiction ;  which  authority  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  citizens  of  such  local  territory,  in  virtue  of  the 
franchise  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  creating  them 
a  political  body.  Beside,  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  such  state  citizens  are  likewise  invested  with 
such  other  political  franchises  as  pertain  to  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national  constitution  applicable  to  state  citizens.  There^ 
fore,  a  state  government  as  a  political  society  in  the 
United  States,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  corporation  of 
officers,  instituted  by  the  nation,  to  provide  for  the  local 
administration  of  governmental  authority  in  respect  to 
local  matters,  which  authority  is  to  be  exercised  by  the 
citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  territory  over  which  its 
jnrisdiction  is  extended.  A  state,  as  a  portion  of  the 
national  domain,  is  that  territory  over  which  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  the  political  corporation  known  as  a 
state,  extends.  A  state,  as  embracing  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  consists  of  those  citizens 
residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  political  state 
who  are  so  enfranchised  as  to  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  authority  committed 
to  the  local  jurisdiction  of  such  state,  and  through  it« 
constitutional  agency,  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  government.  Thus,  a  state,  as  a 
political  body  or  corporation,  has  no  inherent  or  original 
sovereignty.  It  is  a  mere  institution  or  political  instru- 
ment, to  be  used  as  a  means  of  exercising  authority; 
not  as  a  sovereign  imparting  authority.  Sovereignty  is 
present  giving  life  and  power  to  the  institution ;  lend- 
ing authority  to  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers; 
but  it  is  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  institution  ;  nor  of 
the  people  of  the  state  to  whom  the  exercise  of  local 
authority  is  committed;  but  it  is  that  one  undivided 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  which  created  the  state  and 
enfranchised  its  citizens,  and  set  the  boundaries  to  their 
powers  of  administration.    It  is  that  sovereignty  which 
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alone  can  institute  governments ;  can  endow  them  with 
power  to  make  and  execute  laws,  and  can  compel  obedi* 
ence  thereto  against  all  opposing  authority. 

S  485.  The  sovereignty  which  institutes  state  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States,  fixes  the  limits  of  their 
jorisdiction  and  of  their  administrative  authority.  While 
it  creates  a  state  as  a  corporation,  and  confers  certain 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  it,  it  also  imposes  restrictions 
upon  them,  which  it  could  not  do,  were  the  states,  as 
political  institutions,  sovereign.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
designed  it  as  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  nation  could  be  protected  and 
preserved.  In  providing  for  the  institution  of  the  state 
governments,  they  were  designed  to  be  merely  local  in 
their  powers ;  and  were  restricted  in  the  administration 
of  their  authority  to  those  interests  which  were  of  a 
local  character.  For  this  reason  they  are  confined 
entirely  to  affairs  among  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to 
interests  within  their  respective  limits.  Hence  the  pro- 
hibition, '*  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal." 
''No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay 
any  duty  of  tonnage ;  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  admit  of  no  delay."  ^  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  authority  conferred  is  exclusively  of 
an  administrative  character,  to  be  exercised  as  a  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  The 
authority  administered  by  the  state  is  not  its  own,  but 
the  authority  of  the  nation ;  and  while  the  state  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  its  prescribed  authority  to  adminis- 
ter, its  action  is  as  valid  and  binding  as  that  of  the 
general  government,  or  of  sovereignty  itself.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  authority  administered  by  the 
general  government  and  that  administered  by  the  states, 
extends  only  to  the  subjects  of  administration.  The 
general  government  has  to  do  with  and  for  the  United 
States  as  a  nation ;  and  exercises  its  authority  in  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  in  respect 
to  other  powers.  In  its  internal  administration,  it 
has  to  do  with  all  the  people  of  the  nation ;  in  respect 

1  Art.  1,1 10,  Const.  U.S. 
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to  those  rights  and  interests  for  which  the  local  govern- 
ments are  not  competent  to  provide. 

g  486,  There  is   also    this  distinction  between  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  general  government  and 
that   of  the  states.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government  extends  over  every  portion  of  territory 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  its  administrative 
authority  is  exclusive  within  such  limits,  until  a  new 
jurisdiction  is  created  by  its  own  action  or  permission,  by 
which  administrative  authority  is  conferred  upon  others. 
Thus,  the  general  government  extends  its  jurisdiction 
under  the  constitution,  to  every  inch  of  territorj^  included 
within  the  several  states,  and  within  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.    This  brings  every  inhabitant  of 
the  state  and  of  the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  administrative  authority.  The  general  government, 
therefore,  is  as  omnipresent  throughout  the  nation  as  is 
sovereignty  itself.    Every  citizen  of  this  government 
is,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  politically  present 
by  the  authority  of  this  government  in  all  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  union.    A  national  citizen  exer- 
cising administrative  authority,  has  no  other  locality 
than  the  nation.    The  authority  by  which  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  national  government,  applies  to  every  part 
of  the  national  domain,  and  reaches  to  every  subject  of 
national  administration.     The  representative  in  con- 
gress from  the  humblest  district  in  the  humblest  state, 
legislates  as  well  for  every  i)art  of  the  nation  as  for  that 
wliich  he  especially  represents.    The  senators  from  New 
York  legislate  for  Louisiana,  and  the  senators  from 
Louisiana  do  the  same  for  New  York.    The  national 
citizen  residing  in  Delaware  has  as  much  governmental 
authority  over  questions  of  national  interest  belonging 
to  New  York,  as  has  a  national  citizen  residing  in  New 
York.    It  is  important  to  remember  that  national  admin- 
istrative authority  knows  no  state  lines.    Until  a  state 
government  is  instituted  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular territoi*y,  the  administrative  authority  of  the 
general  government  over  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of 
such  territory,  is  necessarily  exclusive.    It  extends  as 
well  to  those  interests  of  a  local  and  domestic  character, 
as  to  those  which  extend  alike  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
nation.     Under  such  circumstances,  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  has  authority,  through  his  representa- 
tive in  congress,  to  administer  in  respect  to  the  local 
and  domestic  interests  of  such  territory.    But  whenever 
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such  territory  is  erected  into  a  state,  by  the  incorpo- 
rating and  enfranchising  act  of  congress,  then  such 
administrative  authority  over  the  local  and  domestic 
affairs  of  the  inhabitants  ceases  in  all  except  those  to 
whom  the  exercise  of  such  authority  has  been  com- 
mitted, showing  this  change.  Congress  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  of  every  member  thereof, 
has  committed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  terri- 
tory the  exercise  of  that  authority  over  their  local  and 
domestic  interests,  which  before  was  exercised  by  the 
nation  at  large ;  so  that  by  the  institution  of  the  new 
state,  the  inhabitants  thereof  acquire,  and  the  nation  at 
large  parts  with,  this  administrative  authority.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  nation  parts  only  with  the 
exercise  of  so  much  administrative  authority  as  i)ertains 
to  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  In  respect  to  all 
matters  of  a  general  or  national  character,  pertaining 
to  such  territory  or  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  nation 
I>arts  with  nothing ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  per- 
petually and  potentially  present  to  assert  its  authority 
and  compel  obedience. 

g  487.  Under  the  national  constitution  the  general 
government  is  intrusted  with  all  governmental  powers 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  among  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  it,  is  that  of  governing  the  territories,  and 
of  admitting  new  states  into  the  Union,  supervising 
the  form  and  character  of  their  governments.  In  other 
words,  the  general  government  possesses,  and  can  right- 
fully exercise  all  governmental  authority  within  the 
limit^s  of  the  nation,  except  so  far  as  such  authority  is 
committed  to  the  states.  But  state  authority  is  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  confined  in  their 
operation  to  interests  of  a  local  and  domestic  character ; 
that  is,  to  such  interests  as  do  not  extend  into  other 
jurisdictions,  and  are  not  subject  to  other  administrative 
authority.  The  authority  of  a  state  citizen  as  such, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  state  government  as  applied  to 
rights  and  interests  within  the  state.  He  has  no  politi- 
cal authority  or  power  beyond  such  limits.  Laws 
enacted  by  the  state  legislature  are  confined  in  their 
legal  operation  to  persons  and  subjects  within  their  local 
jurisdiction.  In  any  other  state  or  territory,  they  have 
no  force  and  can  create  no  legal  obligation.  As  state 
governments,  they  can  affoi^  citizens  no  protection 
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beyond  the  lines  which  bound  their  respective  territories. 
Their  authority  or  powers  cannot  be  extended  by  com- 
ity, or  compacts,  for  they  have  no  capacity  to  make 
them.^  But  the  citizens  of  the  states  are  likewise  citi- 
zens of  the  nation ;  and  as  national  citizens  they  have 
authority  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  As  national 
citizens  they  are  members  of  a  political  society  possess- 
ing inherent  and  absolute  sovereignty;  from  which  their 
rights  and  authority  as  state  citizens  are  derived ;  and 
to  which  they  are  subordinated.  Prior  to  the  American 
revolution,  they  had  such  rights  of  government  as  their 
colonial  charters  gave  them ;  but  as  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  the  royal  prerogative  extended  over  them,  and 
they  acknowledged  its  rightful  authority.  When  driven 
by  oppression  to  unite  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  government,  and  finally,  in  proclaiming  for  them- 
selves independence,  they  then  acknowledgSi  no  civil 
authority  above  them.  Each  colony  had  ite  own  gov- 
ernment independent  of  the  others ;  and  consequently 
there  was  no  organized  government  with  authority  to 
supervise  them.  Although  by  their  union  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  independence  they  became  a 
national  society,  and  were  entitled  to  a  national  govern- 
ment to  execute  their  united  authority,  they  did  not 
organize  such  government  until  comi)elled  by  necessity 
to  do  so  to  preserve  their  existence.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  their  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  their  common 
interest  and  common  danger  supplied,  in  a  great  degree, 
this  demand  for  a  national  government.  The  danger  to 
be  provided  against,  took  the  i)lace  of  governmental 
authority  to  compel  the  necessary  action.  But  when 
these  dangers  were  past,  and  peace  had  become  estab- 
lished, want  of  national  authority  became  alarmingly 
apparent,  until  it  became  manifest  to  all,  that  the  nation 
could  not  be  i)reserved  without  an  organized  government 
to  administer  its  authority.  The  presence  of  this  neces- 
sity compelled  the  people  of  all  the  states  to  unite  in 
their  national  character,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
national  government ;  and  the  result  of  their  union  was 
the  establishment  of  the  national  constitution,  and  the 
consequent  institution  of  the  general  government. 

S  488.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  establishing  a 
national  government  extending  its  jurisdiction,  that  it 
might  execute  national  authority,  throughout  the  nation, 
was  the  necessary  subordination  of  the  state  govern- 
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inents  to  sucli  authority.   The  nation  alone  could  be  sov* 
ereign  within  the  national  domain ;  and  it  conld  admit 
of  no  equal  authority  therein.    These  inchoate  states 
had  never  been  sovereign  in  any  national  sense.  When, 
by  severing  the  political  ties  which  had  bound  them  to 
Great  Britain,  they  ceased  to  be  connected  with  other 
nations,  they  had  no  other  ties  to  connect  them  with 
nationality,  except  their  union   as   members  of  the 
American  nation.    Kone  of  the  separate  states  were 
recognized  as  a  nation  by  any  government,  not  even  by 
themselves.    They  had  no  claim  to  independent  nation- 
ality, either  by  nature,  necessity  or  acquirement.    Kone 
of  them  could,  from  their  situation  or  their  numbers, 
have  established  or  maintained  an  independent  national 
existence.   Oonsequently,  they  never  had,  nor  could  they 
ever  have,  the  prerogative  powers  and  rights  of  sovereignty. 
They  had  independence,  until  a  government  was  organ- 
ized to  supervise  and  control  their  authority  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  independent  nationality.    When 
that  occurred,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  became 
citizens  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  and  a 
government  was  instituted  by  the  people  to  exercise 
their  sovereign  authority,  then,  necessarily,  their  local 
institutions  became  subordinated,  and  the  partial  author- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  became  subordinated  to 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation.   In 
this  manner,  and  for  these  reasons,  the  original  thirteen 
states  occupy,  necessarily,  the  same  stattts  as  the  new 
states  which  have  been  created  since  the  institution  of 
the  general  government.    These  states,  as  political  insti- 
tutions, take  their  inferior  position  within  the  limits  of 
the  nation,  from  necessity:    because,  in  the   nature 
of  things,  they  cannot  occupy  a  higher  one,  while  the 
nation  is  sovereign  and  independent.    Their  position  is 
incident  to  the  office  they  have  to  perform.    Their  duties 
and  powers  are  necessarily  local,  and  they  are  limited 
accordingly.    Until  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  town 
become  superior  or  equal  to  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  state,  the  like  interests  of  the  state,  cannot  become 
superior  or  equal  to  the  rights,  interests  and  powers  of 
the  nation.    The  argument  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  demand- 
ing possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  because,  from  its 
position  in  reference  to  the  nation,  no  other  authority 
could  be  permitted  to  possess  it,  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  rights  of  the  nation  are  superior  to 
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those  of  any  local  or  state  character.  If  France,  as  a 
nation,  could  not  be  permitted  to  own  and  occupy  Kew 
Orleans,  as  against  the  United  States^  much  less  could 
the  state  of  !^uisiana  possess  and  exercise  rights  and 
authority  over  that  territory  superior  to  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  same.  It  is 
based  upon  that  principle  in  nature,  which  requires  the 
necessities  of  the  special  and  particular  to  yield  to 
the  like  necessities  of  the  universal. 

S  489.  This  subordinated  position  and  office  of  the 
state  or  local  administration,  applies  as  well  to  the 
original  thirteen  states,  as  to  those  which  have  been 
established  since  the  organization  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment.   This  subordinated  position  and  office  of  state 
administration  is  inevitable.    Sovereignty  can  admit  of 
no  superior,  or  equal,  within  its  jurisdiction.    If  state 
citizenship  difters  from  national  citizenship  either  in  its 
character,  or  the  source  of  its  authority,  it  must  inevita- 
bly be  subordinated  thereto.    When  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  having  established   their   nationality, 
proceeded  to  organize  a  government  as  a  means  of 
asserting  their  sovereign  authority  as  a  nation  through- 
out the  national  domain,  that  act  of  itself  necessarily 
assigned  to  these  local  governments  their  several  juris- 
dictions;—  placbd  the  boundaries  of  their  authority  as 
mere  administrative  institutions,  beyond  which  they 
could  not  pass.    The  people  of  the  original  thirteen 
states,  in  the  institution  of  the  general  government, 
acted  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  authority  as  national 
citizens,  and  not  in  virtue  of*  any  authority  conferred 
by  the  state  governments.    The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  general  government,  were  derived  from  the  people 
of  the  nation  as  possessing  original  and  inherent  sov- 
ereignty, and  not  from  them  as  members  of  these  local 
institutions.  ^ 

S  490.  Since  the  state  citizen  as  such,  derives  his 
power  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental authority,  through  the  enabling  and  enfranchising 
act  of  the  national  legislature,  his  rights  of  adminis* 
tration  as  such  state  citizen,  are  derivative,  and  not 
original  and  inherent.  His  right  to  administer,  or  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  governmental 
authority  in  respect  to  matters  of  state  interests,  origi- 
nated in  the  institution  and  organization  of  the  state 
government.    It  is  a  political  right  derived  from  the 

1  See  Appendix,  p. 
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prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty  itself;  and  is  not  a 
natural  or  inherent  right  of  the  individual.  It  is 
a  right  conferred  by  sovereignty,  by  some  act  of  enfran- 
chisement, upon  certain  classes  of  citizens  or  subjects, 
to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  prescribed.  When  a  state, 
IS  a  x>olitical  corporation,  is  created  by  an  act  of 
lational  sovereignty,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
nreated  state  citizens,  with  powers  to  administer  gov- 
ernmental authority  over  matters  purely  local  and 
lomestic,  their  political  rights  attach  as  a  franchise; 
o  be  held  and  exercised  by  them,  in  trust  for  the  public 
welfare.  But  the  state  citizen  acquires  no  property  in 
(nch  franchise ;  nor  can  he  have  any  vested  interest  in 
he  same.  He  acquires  it  as  a  trust ;  and  the  authority 
seating  the  trust,  jcan  revoke  it  whenever  the  public 
irelfare  demands  that  it  should  be  revoked.  Thus,  those 
^trusted  with  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority 
3an  lawfully  determine  to  what  class  or  classes  these 
political  rights  shall  extend ;  who  may,  and  who  may  not, 
axercise  them ;  for  what  causes  they  shall  be  forfeited ; 
md  upon  what  conditions  they  may  be  restored.  This 
sould  not  be,  if  political  rights  were  natural  and  inherent, 
>r  if  the  citizen  could  acquire  a  vested  interest  in  the 
lame.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  franchises  con- 
brred  by  the  institution  of  a  state  government  may  be 
brfeited  by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  all  political 
rights  and  powers  possessd  by  them  may  cease  to  be 
;heirs.  The  principle  of  forfeiture  is  as  applicable  to 
9oliticah  as  to  other  franchises.  When  the  rights  and 
powers  conferred  for  a  particular  purpose  are  perverted 
ind  abused ;  when  those  franchises  which  were  conferred 
)s  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  become 
perverted  to  instruments  of  mischief,  it  is  the  duty  of 
ihose  exercising  the  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty, 
X)  reclaim  the  trust,  and  disfranchise  the  unworthy  or 
sriminal  party  perverting  or  abusing  it.  When  a  class  of 
ntizens,  who  have  been  enfranchised  with  political  rights 
o  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  administration  of  govern- 
nental  authority,  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society, 
)and  themselves  together  and  so  use  the  franchise  as  to 
subvert  and  destroy  society,  there  can  be  no  question, 
IS  to  the  right  and  duty  of  those  charged  with  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty,  to 
lisarm  such  guilty  citizens  by  disfranchising  them, 
nrhen  the  citizens  of  a  state  repudiate  the  charter  or 
constitution  under  which  they  have  been  created  a  polit^ 
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ical  corporation,  and  have  been  endowed  with  iK>litieal 
rights ;  and  renounce  their  political  connection  with,  and 
allegiance  to,  the  authority  which  gave  them  political 
existence ;  and  levy  war  upon  it  that  they  may  over- 
throw and  destroy  it,  and  establish  themselves  upon  its 
ruins,  there  can  be  no  question  that  their  political 
franchises  are  forfeited,  and  they  are  left  at  the  mercy 
of  tbat  sovereignty  which  they  attempted,  but  failed, 
to  destroy. 

S  491.  Thus,  in  the  recent  rebellion,  certain  states 
assumed  to  renounce  their  political  connection  with,  and 
allegiance  to,  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States ;  recalled  their  senators  and  representatives  from 
the  congress  of  the  union ;  threw  up  their  constitutions 
or  charters  under  which  they  existed  and  exercised 
political  rights  in  respect  to  state  ariU  national  interests; 
adopted  other  constitutions  upon  their  own  assumed 
authority ;  expelled  by  force  from  their  limita,  all  those 
who  attempted  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  therein ;  tore  down  the  flag  of  the  union^  and 
hoisted  the  flag  of  rebellion  in  its  place;  made  war 
upon  the  nation ;  and  exerted  their  utmost  power  to 
destroy  it;  claimed,  and  were  recognized  as  having 
belligerent  rights;  carried  on  the  war  for  four  years, 
until  overcome  and  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  nation 
tbey  renounced  and  warred  against ;  and  only  laid  down 
their  arms  because  they  were  conquered  and  utterly 
subdued.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  remains  no 
question,  even  in  their  own  minds,  tbat  all  political  rights 
and  franchises  conferred  upon  them,  by  the  act  incorpo- 
rating them  into  political  states,  and  endowing  them 
with  political  franchises,  are  forfeited.  The  treason 
committed  by  them  against  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
is,  in  its  nature,  political  de«ath.  The  rights  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  the  hostile  rebel,  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same 
individual.  The  real  existence  of  the  one  character 
necessarily  extinguishes  the  other.  It  would  be  a  species 
of  insanity  and  madness,  of  which  no  government  could 
ever  be  presumed  to  be  afSicted,  to  continue  in  the 
traitor,  the  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  pertaining  to 
loyal  citizens.  It  would  be  such  an  assumption,  as  even 
treason  itself  never  had  the. effrontery  to  demand. 

2  492.  The  condition  of  a  state,  politically,  which  has 
thus  repudiated  its  allegiance  to  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  is  necessarily  one  of  political  death.  Its  exist- 
ence and  life  consist  in  the  authoirity  conferred  upon  its 
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inhabitants  to  exercise  certain  political  rights,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  administer  all  necessary  govern- 
mental authority  over  their  own  local  and  domestic 
interests,  and  can  participate  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  government  by  the  means  afforded  them 
under  their  state  constitution.  When,  therefore,  they 
have  repudiated  their  charter;  have  destroyed  the 
means  by  which  they  could  possess  and  exercise  politi- 
cal rights  under  the  national  constitution;  have  put 
off  the  character  of  loyalty  and  put  on  that  of  rebel- 
lion,  there  remains  no  foundation  upon  which  a  loyal 
political  state  can  exist.  It  must  cease  with  the  ces- 
sation of  those  conditions  out  of  which  it  arose,  and 
by  means  of  which  alone  it  could  continue.  Much 
has  been  said  about  states  with  political  functions 
and  rights  suspended ;  as  though  a  corporation  could 
eontinue,  divested  of  all  its  franchises  and  powers; 
as  though  that  which  constitutes  the  legal  artificial 
person  could  be  stripped  away,  and  leave  a  legal  per- 
sonality remaining.  Such  language  may  be  applied  to 
a  natural  person,  who  has  been  invested  with  political 
rights  and  franchises ;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  applied 
to  a  corporation,  where  its  personality  consists  in  the 
possession  of  such  rights  and  franchises.  A  political 
state  which  ceases  to  possess  the  rights  and  franchises 
of  a  x>olitical  state,  ceases  to  be  a  state.  The  very  term 
*^  state "  is  applied  to  these  corporate  rights  and  fran- 
chises, as  representing  the  legal  condition  of  a  body  of 
people  possessing  and  exercising  them.  Its  name 
implies  the  political  state  or  condition  of  the  people 
constituting  the  enfranchised  body.  To  destroy  that 
political  condition  of  the  people,  is  to  destroy  the  state. 
§  493.  The  state  of  Louisiana  was  created  by  that 
act  of  sovereignty  whch  gave  the  people  thereof  a  legal 
and  an  authoritative  constitution  of  government.  Prior 
to  that  act  of  the  nation  through  its  legislative  body, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Louisiana  territory  had  no  political 
existence  or  rights  either  as  a  state,  or  as  a  portion  of  the 
national  family.  The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  extended 
over  the  persons,  and  the  territory  of  Louisiana ;  but 
the  inhabitants  thereof  had  neither  been  incorporated 
or  enfranchised,  until  by  the  act  of  congress  they  wore 
created  a  political  state,  and  thereby  vasted  with  the 
rights  and  franchises  of  state  citizens,  under  the  national 
constitution.  After  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  by 
the  United  States,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation 
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fbr  all  civil  and  political  purposes  over  sncli  teiritory 
was  absolute.    The  people  of  the  nation,  through  con* 
gress  as  their  legislature,  had  plenary  authority  oyer  all 
matters  of  internal  administration  within  such  territory. 
The  people  of  the  nation  had  purchased  the  same  with 
their  common  treasure,  and  they  were  bound  to  defend 
it  with  their  common  blood.    The  territory  of  Louisiaiia 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  national  domiun  for  the 
purposes  of  national  welfare  and  security,  to  the  end 
that  the  authority  of  the  nation  over  it  might  be  abso- 
lute and  unquestioned.    When   the  political  state  of 
Louisiana  was  .created,  and   the   inhabitants  thereof 
were  enfranchised,  the  nation  yielded  nothing  of  its 
sovereignty  over  the  inhabitants,  or  the  territory  thereo£ 
The  only  effect  was  to  extend  to  the  citizens  of  sudi 
territory  the  political  franchises  and  rights  incident  to 
state  citizenship  under  the  national  constitution.    As 
a  state  government  politically,  it  consisted  of  the  ofSces, 
rights  and  franchises  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
their  own,    and   the  national    constitution,   imposed. 
These  political  franchises  conferred  upon  certain  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  the  sole  right  to 
administer  in  respect  to  public  interests  of  a  local  and 
domestic  character ;  to  participate  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, in  the  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  liberty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.    But 
all  these  franchises  and  privileges  were  conferred  to  be 
.held  and  exercised  in  loyalty  to  the  authority  of  the 
nation.    Every  officer  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  was  required  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
and  trusts.    When,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  overthrew  the  political  charter  under  which 
they  had  derived  their  political  franchises  and  rights ; 
when  they  substituted  another  and  foreign  one  in  its 
place,  and  raised   their  arms  in  rebellion  against  the 
nation,  their  political  existence  as  a  state,  and  their  polit- 
ical rights  as  state  citizens  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ceased ;  and  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  nation  necessarily  became  absolute  and  unqnali* 
fied  over  the  people  and  territory  of  Louisiana. 

S  494.  This  view  has  been  objected  to  by  some  as 
being  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  people  of  a  state 
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liave  authority  to  dissolve  the  union.  But  this  objec- 
tion lias  no  valid  or  rational  existence.  The  union 
eoiv^tituting  the  nation,  consists  in  the  political  union  of 
the  people  of  the  states,  and  not  in  the  political  union 
of  the  states  themselves.  The  nation  remains  ^e  same 
politically  and  authoritatively,  whether  there  are  thir- 
teen or  thirty-six  political  institutions  within  its  borders 
known  as  states ;  whether  there  are  three  millions  or 
thirty-three  millions  of  citizens.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  or  the  prerogative  powess  by  which  it  estab- 
lishes and  administers  government,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  any  particular  number  or  proi)or- 
tion  of  political  states  within  its  territorial  domain,  or 
upon  the  political  status  of  any  number  or  proportion 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  public  authority  of  the  nation 
exercised  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  organic  and 
fundamental  act  of  government,  is  prerogative,  whether 
jMurticipated  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious  states 
or  not.  That  power  alone,  which  can  so  divide  and 
distract  the  people  as  to  overthrow  and  destroy  their 
political  unity  as  a  nation,  can  dissolve  the  union. 
A  political  state  may  be  created,  and  it  may  cease  to 
be,  without  affecting  the  status  of  the  nation.  Its  crea- 
tion adds  nothing  to,  and  its  death  can  take  nothing 
from,  national  existence  or  sovereignty. 

§  495.  To  secede  from  the  •  union  in  the  sense  of 
excluding  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  over 
any  portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  nation  maintains  its  political  existence, 
and  has  power  to  assert  and  maintain  its  authority,  is 
a  simple  impossibility.  When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  constituting  the  nation,  consent  to  a  separation 
of  a  portion  of  its  territory  from  the  national  domain, 
or  of  a  portion  of  its  citizens  from  the  body  of  the 
nation,  then  such  separation  can  legally  take  place, 
by  such  voluntary  consent.  But  until  such  assent  is 
obtained,  there  is  no  other  means  left  except  by  revolu- 
tion. By  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  each  national 
citizen  is  politically  present  in  every  part  of  the 
national  domain,  and  has  a  voice  through  his  repre- 
sentative, in  determining  by  what  laws  each  national 
citizen  shall  be  governed.  As  a  national  citizen  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature,  he  speaks  and  acts 
for  all  sections  of  the  nation  with  equal  authority.  He 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in 
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any  and  every  state  in  the  nnion ;  and  he  cannot  be 
deprived  of  these  rights  and  privileges  except  by  foN 
feiture,  consent,  or  force.  Therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  one  state  have  no  authority  to  assume  the  political 
right  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  another  stat«  of 
the  benefits  of  national  citizenship  in  any  state  Tiitbin 
the  union. 

S  496.  Since  a  state  within  the  union  is  a  politieal 
corporation  created  by  national  authority  fov  the  purpose 
of  local  administration,  and  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  the  participation  of  its  citizens  in  the  administara* 
tion  of  the  general  government,  it  follows,  that  ndther 
as  people  or  as  a  political  corporation,  can  they  possess 
authority  to  withdraw  from,  or  place  themselves  in 
rebellion  against,  the  union.    The  people  of  the  state, 
in  tbeir  in£vidual  and  in  their  corporate  character,  may 
levy  war  against  the  nation,  and  may  seek  to  overthrow 
its  authority ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  act  without  autho^ 
ity,  and  incur  the  penal  and  political  consequences 
of  treason.    Thus,  when  the  people  incorporated  as  a 
state,  resolve  to  separate  themselves  and  their  territoiy 
from  the  nation,  and  actually  levy  war  upon  it  to 
accomplish  such  purpose,  using  all  their  political  and 
physical  resources  to  that  end,  their  political  existence 
and  authority  in  the  union  must  cease; — not  in  virtne 
of  their  authority  over  the  nation ;  but  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  nation  over  them ; — not  in  virtue  of 
their  authority  to  take  themselves  away  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  nation  ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
the  nation  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  to  pro- 
claim the  forfeiture  and  denounce  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes.    It  is  no  answer  to  say,  they  had  no 
authority  to  secede,  and,  therefore,  they  could   not 
change  the  political  stattis  of  the  state  or  people.    An 
individual  has  no  authority  to  secede,  or  change  bis 
status ;  nevertheless,  an  individual  can  comnlit  treason 
without  authority;  and  that  of  itself  changes  7m  stains. 
He  can  deprive  the  government  of  no  right  or  power 
over  him ;  but  he  can  deprive  himself  of  all  authority 
and  all  rights  under  the  government.    While  be  can 
cause  no  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  government,  he 
can  forfeit  everything  on  his  own  part.    It  is  the  same 
with  the  people  of  a  state  as  a  political  corporation; 
while  they  cannot  deprive  the  nation  of  the  right  to 
exercise  national  authority  over  them  and  their  territory, 
they  can,  by  their  treason,  forfeit  all  political  rights. 
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K>wers  and  franchises.  But  by  such  forfeiture  the 
lation  loses  nothing  political ;  they  lose  everything. 
S  497.  While  the  states,  as  political  corporations,  are 
lot  constituent  elements  of  the  nation,  and  do  not  in  their 
reation  or  extinction,  affect  the  political  stattis  of  the 
ation,  yet  they  have  their  value  as  instruments  of 
dministration.  As  a  state,  each  is  the  political  equal 
f  the  other ;  and  under  the  national  constitution  there 
aa  be  no  political  inequality  between  them.  Each 
tate  corporation  is  created  by  the  same  authority,  for 
he  same  purpose,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
ame  duties  and  powers.  If  South  Carolina  is  to-day  a 
tate,  politically,  under  the  national  constitution,  she 
possesses  the  essential  incidents  of  stateship.  Her  citi- 
ens  necessarily  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  incident 
0  such  citizenship  in  other  states.  For  the  citizens  of 
ach  state  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
ities  of  our  citizens  of  the  several  states,^  and  there  is 
lo  authority  under  the  constitution  to  withhold  from 
hem  such  rights  and  privileges.  Being  a  state  within 
he  meaning  of  the  constitution,  congress  can  impose 
lo  conditions  to  her  right  of  representation  or  partici- 
>ation  in  the  general  government.  The  right  of  congress 
bus  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  citizens  in  the 
xercise  of  their  political  franchises,  while  the  state  is  in 
rae  political  relation  under  the  constitution,  cannot  be 
dmitted.  When  the  people  of  a  particular  territory 
lave  been  incorporated  and  enfranchised  by  the  nation, 
0  as  to  become  politically  a  state  under  the  constitu- 
ion,  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  other  conditions 
inknown  to  the  constitution,  except  in  a  manner  pre- 
ented  thereby.  When  the  people  are  once  incorporated 
nd  enfranchised  as  a  state,  under  the  national  consti- 
ation,  their  political  rights  and  privileges  are  determined 
eyond  the  power  of  congress  to  disturb  them.  What 
be*  citizen  then  claims,  lie  demands  as  his  right,  which 
annot  legally  be  denied  to  him;  a  right  secured  by  the 
Euth  and  power  of  the  nation.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
aestion  of  grave  moment,  is  South  Carolina  politically 
.  state  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  ?  Are 
ler  citizens  entitled  to  the  guarantees  of  the  national 
onstitution?  Have  they  the  same  political  status  as  the 
itizeus  of  the  loyal  states,  who  have  never  assumed  to 
epudiate  their  allegiance  to  the  authority  which  gave 
t^m  political  existence  as  state  citizens  ?    If  by  the  polit- 

>  Art.  4,  {  2,  el.  U  QonsU  U.  a 
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ical  action  of  the  people  of  Sonth  Oarolina,  as  a  corporate 
body,  through  the  various  departments  of  government — 
in  severing  their  political  connections  with  the  nation — in 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  its  authority — in  overturn- 
ing the  government  by  which  they  had  maintained  their 
political  connection  therewith — in  organizing  a  govern- 
ment foreign  and  alien  thereto ; — and  finally,  in  levjing 
war  upon  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  end  that  they  might  utterly  subvert  and 
destroy  it — in  claiming  to  be  recognized,  and  in  being 
recognized  as  belligerents  to  the  United  States  as  a 
nation, — she  did  not  lose  her  political  rights,  privileges 
and  franchises,  as  a  political  corporation,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  then  she  can  claim  for  her 
citizens  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  citizens  of 
the  loyal  states.  ]3ut,  it  would  be  difiScult  to  satisfy 
South  Carolina  herself,  that  she  was  a  state,  politically 
connected  with  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  congress,  while  she  was  carrying  on  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  doing  all  in  her  power  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  government,  of  which  it  is  now 
claimed  by  some,  that  she  is  a  constitutional  member. 
But,  if  there  was  a  moment  during  which  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  ceased  to  possess  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  national  constitution,  they  never  can  regain 
those  lost  rights  and  privileges,  without  the  incorpo- 
rating and  enfranchising  act  of  the  nation,  creating 
them  a  new  state,  and  again  conferring  upon  them  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship. 

g  498.  But  the  people  of  those  states,  which,  as  political 
corporations,  went  into  rebellion,  were  thereby, in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  politically  responsible ;  and  became,  before  the 
world,  political  rebels.  As  individuals,  state  citizens 
might  remain  loyal  while  the  corporate  mass  went  into 
rebellion.  But  as  members  of  the  political  corporation 
receiving  and  exercising  their  political  rights  through 
its  agency  or  instrumentality,  the  political  character 
of  the  state  citizen  must  abide  the  political  character  of 
the  state  corporation.  If  it  remain  loyal,  the  politi- 
cal status  of  the  unconvicted  citizen,  is  that  of  loyalty ; 
but  if  it  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  it  gives  the  taint 
of  rebel,  politically,  to  all  its  citizens ;  and  they  must 
abide  its  political  fate.  When  South  Carolina,  as  a 
political  corporation,  went  into  rel^eliion,  politically,  she 
carried  aU  J^er  citizens  with  her;  and  their  political 
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rights,  privileges  and  fraDchises,  as  citizens  of  the  nation, 
ceased.  When  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  as  political 
corporations,  were  prevented  from  going  into  rebellion, 
the  political  status  of  their  citizens,  was  preserved, 
although  the  spirit  and  acts  of  rebellion  therein,  were 
flagrant  and  undisguised.  But,  in  dealing  with  the 
political  rights  of  communities,  government  deals  only 
with  classes,  and  not  with  individuals.  Thus,  in  cre- 
ating a  political  state,  or  enfranchising  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  it  knows  only  classes,  not  individual  members 
of  the  class.  And,  as  the  government  enfranchises  only 
by  classes,  so  likewise,  it  disfranchises  by  classes.  An 
individual  becomes  disfranchised,  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  a  disfranchised  class.  As  an  individual,  no  man 
has  any  vested  right  or  property,  in  a  political  franchise, 
farther  than  is  especially  provided  by  law.  Therefore, 
the  government,  in  dealing  with  political  franchises,  can 
confer,  withhold,  or  reclaim  them,  whenever  the  public 
welfare  requires.  When  a  political  state,  by  going  into 
rebellion,  carries  with  her,  politically,  the  citizens  thereof, 
their  political  rights  cease  as  a  class,  without  any  inquiry 
into  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  any  particular  portion 
of  the  citizens.  They  acquire  their  political  rights  as  a 
class  by  the  act  of  political  enfranchisement,  and  they 
may  lose  them,  as  a  class,  by  an  act  of  political  disfran- 
chisement. But,  it  is  otherwise,  in  respect  to  individual 
and  vested  rights.  When  the  consequences  of  treason, 
are  to  be  visited  upon  the  individual,  and  his  life,  liberty 
or  property  are  to  answer  for  his  individual  acts,  then 
each  citizen  or  inhabitant,  will  stand  or  fall  upon  his  own 
merits  or  demerits.  In  such  case  the  citizen  is  not  civilly 
responsible  for  the  political  action  of  the  state  of  which 
he  chances  to  be  a  member.  In  such  case  he  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty.  ^ 

§  499.  As  political  conditions  of  the  individual  citizen, 
treason  and  loyalty  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 

1  Political  rights  aro  mere  tmnts  conferred  by  the  public  authority  upon  Its 
eltlzens  or  subjects,  to  be  held  and  exercised  exclusively  for  the  public  welfare. 
Therefore,  the  citizen  acquires  no  vested  interest  in  the  exercise  of  such  fran- 
chise;  and  the  same  authority  which  conferred  the  trust  may  modify,  or 
revoke  it  at  pleasure.  The  ri^ht  to  do  so  is  one  of  legislative  discretion,  not 
of  jadicial  determination.  Wlille  the  trust  continues,  the  court  will  protect 
the  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  the  same.  But  when,  by  legislative  authority,  it 
has  censed,  courts  of  Justice  will  look  no  farther  tiian  to  ascertain  the  legisla* 
tlve  will  in  respect  thereto.  (See  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  S.  C.  Hep.,  l;  se« 
Argument  of  attorney-general  in.  State  of  Oeorgia  v.  Grant,  Stanton^  et  al.)  In  the 
case  of  Conner  v.  T?u!  Mayor,  dr.,  of  New  York,  5  N.  Y.,  285,  the  court  held,  that 
tbe  incumbent  of  an  oCBce  Iiad  no  property  rights  in  the  san^,  or  in  the  pros* 
pectlve  salary,  or  other  emoluments  thereof;  that  the  right  of  the  officer  to 
compensation  grew  out  of  tlie  services  rendered;  an<rl  not  out  of  ainy  contract 
between  the  government  and  the  officer,  that  sei^XVc^  should,  ^  reQdQred  by 
bim.    See  opinion  of  Buqol^  J.,  on  pagQ  296. 
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That  is,  the  presence  of  a  treasonable  purpose  in  the  sub* 
ject,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence  of  loyalty  in 
him.  But,  political  privileges,  or  franchises,  have  t^eir 
existence  only  in  loyalty  to  the  enfranchising  power. 
Therefore  in  all  countries  and  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, the  inevitable  consequence  of  treason,  is  political 
death ;  that  is,  the  traitor  possessing  any  political  franchise 
whatever,  is,  by  the  act  of  treason,  deprived  of  it.  Politi- 
cal rights  are  conferred  as  trusts,  to  be  exercised  only 
for  the  public  good,  by  sustaining  and  defending  the 
public  authority,  in  its  just  and  benign  administration. 
Hence,  the  very  end  to  be  subserved,  by  conferring 
political  rights  and  privileges,  is  destroyed  by  treason. 
Such  is  its  nature,  and  such  the  inevitable  consequences 
thereof,  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  treason,  is,  of 
itself,  a  judgment  of  forfeiture.  That  is,  any  act  which 
proclaims  the  treason,  proclaims,  also,  the  political  death 
of  the  traitor.  When  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  declare  the  people  of  certain 
states,  as  political  cori)orations,  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  such  proclamation  carried  with  it,  the 
sentence  of  political  death,  in  respect  to  such  corpora- 
tions, and  the  members  thereof.  * 

S  500.*  Whatever  have  been  the  theories  of  men 
respecting  the  political  status  of  those  states  which 
went  into  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  they,  practically,  have  arrived  at  the  same 
result  in  adjusting  their  political  relations.  The  citizens 
of  these  states  have  been  treated  as  deprived  of  their 
political  rights  and  franchises.    They  have  been  made 

t  Tills  principle  in  illnstrated  In  all  tho  action  taken  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Htatcs  toward  the  citizens  of  tho  rebellious  states.  President  Johnson, 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  29th  Mav,  1865,  respecting  North  Carolina,  asserts, 
among  other  tilings,  that  tlic  rebellion  has  deprived  the  people  of  tho^  state  of 
all  civil  government;  and  that  in  order  to  enable  the  loyal  people  of  the  st^te 
to  organize  a  state  government,  he  appoints  William  W.  Holden,  proN'isionitl 
governor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  malce  regulations,  enabling  the  loyal  citixeni 
to  elect  delegates,  &c.  It  provides  further,  as  to  the  qualifications  essential  to 
become  a  delegate  or  an  eIfK*tor.  This  proclamation  is  based  upon  the  hypothe- 
ses  that  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  have  forfeited  their  political  rights 
by  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  executive  has  the  authority  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  they  maybe  again  invested  with  them.  It  distinctly  pro- 
poses that  none  but  loyal  citizens  shall  participate  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  government  of  the  state. 

8o  far  as  President  Lincoln  attempted  any  movement  in  the  direction  of 
reconstruction,  he  proceeded  upon  the  hypotliesis.  that  unpardoned  rebels  had 
no  political  rights,  and  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  no  political  authority. 
In  virtue  of  his  powers,  under  the  constitution,  and  special  laws  enacted  for 
that  purpose,  he  issued  his  proclamations  of  amnesty  on  the  8th  December,  1981 
and  the  26th  March,  1864,  in  whieh  he  released  the  penalties  Incurred,  and 
restored  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  certain  classes  of  those  who  hod  been  in 
rebellion,  and  who  had  complied  with  the  prescribed  conditions.  To  such,  and 
to  those  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  nation,  ho  conflned  the  exerciffe  of 
political  rights  in  the  rebellious  states.  Congress  have,  likewise,  observed  a 
similar  rule.  In  all  their  legislation  upon  the  subject,  they  have  claimed  and 
exercised  the  authority  of  treating  the  inliabitants  of  those  states  as  being 
destitute  of  political  rights ;  as  being  subject  to  any  conditions  looking  to  their 
future  enfiranchisement  which  congress  may  see  fit  to  Impose. 
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the  subjects  of  executive  pardons  from  time  to  time.* 
Early  after  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion,  the  president 
issued  his  annesty  proclamation,  excepting  therefrom 
certain  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  insurgent 
states.    In  all  official  intercourse  between  the  general 

1  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  of  July  17, 1862  (J  13),  the  president 
was  authorized  at  any  time  thereafter,  oy  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons 
who  had  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  state  or  part  thereof, 
nurdon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions,  and  at  such  time  and  on  such  con- 
altions  as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision,  President  Lincoln,  on  the  8th  December,  1863.  and  again 
on  the  26th  March,  1H64,  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty,  but  without  effect. 
On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1865,  President  Johnson  issueil  the  following.  After 
referring  to  the  amnesty  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln,  and  stating  that 
many  who  had  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  thereof,  were  then 
desirous  of  obtaining  amnesty  and  pardon,  he  proceeds:  **To  the  end,  there- 
ibre,  that  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  be  restored, 
and  that  peace,  order  and  freedom  mav  be  re-established,  I.  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim  and  declare  that  I  hereby  grant  to 
all  persons  who  have  directly  or  Indirectly  participated  in  the  existing  rebel- 
lion, except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  amnesty  ana  pardon  with  restoration  of 
all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  in  cases  where  le«cal  pro- 
ceedings under  the  laws  of  the  United  ntates  providing  for  the  confiscation 
of  property  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion,  nave  been  instituted ;  but  on 
the  condition,  nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation,  and  thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath 
inviolate,  and  which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and 
■hall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit:  I do  solemnly  swear- 
er affirm— in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithftilly 
support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  union  of  the 
states  thereunder;  and  that  1  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithftilly  sup- 
port all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help  me  Ood. 

**The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  this 
proclamation : 

L  All  who  are  or  shall  have  been  pretended  civil  or  diplomatic  officers,  or 
otherwise  domestic  or  foreign  agents  of  the  pretended  Confederiite  govern- 
ment. 

2.  All  who  left  ludlcial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

&  All  who  shall  have  been  miUtarv  or  naval  officers  of  said  pretended  Con- 
iJBderate  government  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  or  lieutenant  in 
the  navy. 

4.  All  who  left  seats  in  congress  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

&  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  resignations  of  their  commissions  in  the 
army  or  navv  of  the  United  States  to  evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion. 

6.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  In  treating  otherwise  than  lawfully  as 
jnlsoners  of  war,  persons  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  officers,  soldiers, 
seamen,  or  in  other  clipacities. 

7.  All  persons  who  have  been,  or  are,  absentees  from,  the  United  States  for 
tb9  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

8.  All  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  service  who  were  educated  by 
the  government  in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  or  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

9.  All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of  governors  of  states  in  insur- 
rection against  the  United  Htates. 

10.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the  Jurisdiction  and  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  passed  beyond  the  federal  mllitarv  lines  into  the 
ao  called  Confederate  states  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

11.  All  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  who  have  made  raids 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  or  neen  engaged  in  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  separate  the 
British  provinces  fi-om  the  United  States. 

12.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  they  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  hereof  by 
taking  the  oath  herein  prescribed,  are  in  military,  naval  or  civil  confinement 
or  costody.  or  under  bonds  of  the  civil,  military  or  naval  authorities  or  agents 
of  the  Unii^  States  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  offenses  of 
anr  kind,  either  before  or  after  conviction. 

U.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in  said  rebellion,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  property  is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

14.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty  as  prescribed  in  the 
President's  proclamation  of  Decembers,  1863,  or  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

Svernment  of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  proclamauon,  and  who 
,ve  not  thenceforward  kept  and  maintained  the  same  inviolate. 
Provided,  that  special  application  may  be  made  to  the  President  for  pardon 
tar  any  person  belonging  to  the  excepted  classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be 
Uberally  extended  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  &ots  of  the  case  and  the 
peace  anddignity  of  the  united  States.'  . 
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goyemment  and  these  states  and  their  people,  they  have 
not  been  recognized  as  possessing  any  political  rights  a^ 
or  as  having  any  authority  to  re-construct  the  govern-*^ 
ment  of  their  states,  or  to  re-invest  themselves  witt:;^ 
political  rights.    The  mayors  of  their  cities,  and  tb 
governors  of  their  states  have  been  subject  to  remov     _ 
by  the  authority  of  the  nation.    While  some  contende^ii. , 
for  the  political  death  of  these  states;  others  for  tl 
doctrine  that  they  are  still  states,  with  all  political  fnn 
tions  suspended,  others  still  that  they  are  states  in  fi^^j! 
life  and  power,  because  they  had  not  authority  to  sece<^^ 
yet  all  agree  that  the  government  and  people  of  t\^^' 
nation,  had  just  authority  to  impose  suitable  conditic^^^ 
to  their  return  as  political  associates  and  equals   ^ 
members  of  the  national  family. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  OF  VICE-PEESIDBNT 

— THEIR  DUTIES  AND  POWERS. 

S  501.  The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  hold  their  respective  oflBces  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  are  elected  in  the  manner 
following.  Each  state  appoints,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  senators  cind  representatives 
to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  congress. 
The  electors  so  appointed  ar^  required  to  meet  in  their 
respective  states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and 
vice-president,  one  of  whom  must  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  The  ballot  must 
designate  the  person  voted  for  as  president ;  and  there 
must  be  a  distinct  ballot  for  vice-president.  The  electors 
are  then  required  to  make  out  a  distinct  list  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  voted  for  as  vice-pres- 
ident and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list 
they  are  required  to  sign,  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the 
senate  is  required  to  open  these  certificates  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  and 
to  count  the  votes ;  and  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  president,  when  such  number  is 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  is  electeii 
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But  if  DO  person  has  snch  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  receiving  the  highest  numbers—- not 
exceeding  three — on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, the  house  of  representatives  are  required  to  choose 
5.01  mediately  by  ballot,  the  president.    But  in  making 
^his  choice  the  state,  by  its  representation,  has  but  one 
"vote ;  and  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  such  purpose  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  must  be  represented.     If  the  house 
of  representatives  should  fail  to  elect  a  president  when 
the  duty  devolves  upon  them,  by  the  fourth  of  March 
following,  then  the  vice-president  is  required  to  act  as 
president,  as  in  case  of  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  president.    The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president  is  elected  to 
that  office  provided  the  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of   the  electors  appointed;  but  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
on  the  list,  the  senate  choose  the  vice-president.    A 
quorum  for  such  purpose  consists  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators ;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  is  necessary  to  a  choice.^ 

g  502.  Congress  determines  by  law,  the  time  for  choos- 
ing the  electors  for  president  and  vice-president,  which 
time  the'constitution  requires  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  time  fixed  by  congress  is 
the  second  Tuesday  of  November.* 

g  503.  No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  or 
of  vice-president.  Nor  is  any  person  eligible  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  who  has  not 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  only  constitutional  qualifications  prescribed 
as  essential  to  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  president 
or  vice-president.^ 

g  504.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
his  office,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
they  devolve  upon  the  vice-president.  Congress  is 
authorized  to  provide  by  law  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and 
vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
president :  which  officer  so  designated  is  authorized  and 
required  to  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  president  be  duly  elected.    The  presi- 

1  Art.  2, 1 1,  Const.  U.  S. :  and  twelfth  amendment  of  the  Constitation. 

•  Art.  2, 1 1,  cl.  4.  Const.  U.  8. 

*  Art.  2,  i  1,  cL  6, 12th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  8d  danse. 
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dent  is  to  receive  a  stated  salary  which  can  neither  be 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  of  his  office; 
and  he  is  not  to  receive  within  that  period,  any  other 
emolnment  from  the  United  States,  or  from  any  of  theiXL 
Before  entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  is  required  to  take  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
mation :   "  I  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."^ 
S  505.  The  powers  and  duties  which  attach  to  the  office 
of  president  of  the  Uuited  States,  may  be  denominated 
executive,  military  and  presidential.    The  constitution 
provides  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
president  of  the  United  States ;  whereby  the  president 
is  constituted  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
made  his  especial  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.    As  the  executive,  he  is  simply  a 
civil  officer,  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  law ;  and 
his  authority  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
is  as  strictly  limited  to  the  means  or  measures  prescribed 
by  law,  as  is  the  authority  of  any  executive  officer,  in 
the  discharge  of  executive  duties.    That  is,  the  presi- 
dent has  none  of  the  prerogative  powers  sometimes 
exercised  by  the  king,  who  is  the  executive  head  under 
the  British  constitution.^    His  duties  and  powers,  as  the 

>  Art.  2, 1 1,  clauses  6, 7,  8  and  9,  Const.  U.  8. 

«  Says  RuTUERFORTii :  "  If  wo  rontlnno  to  speak  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  abstract,  it  will  be  dilHcult  to  explain  rightly  what  la  meant 
by  preroofttive.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  discretionary  executive  power; 
because  the  executive  power,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  not  discretionary  In 
any  part.  Whenever  it  acts  as  discretion,  this  privilege,  unless  it  arises  f^m  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  as  in  the  heat  of  military  action,  comes  from  the  legisla- 
tive, either  by  original  establishment,  or  bv  long  usage  and  custom,  or  by 
occasional  permission.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  whatprerogatiy<a 
Is,  If  we  speak  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power,  not  in  the  abstract,  bat 
as  lodged  or  intrusted  by  the  state,  in  the  hands  of  some  one  or  more  persona. 
Where  the  person,  so  intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  is  left,  by  the  legisla- 
tive, to  act  in  anv  instance,  at  his  own  discretion,  to  direct  by  his  own  under- 
standing, the  public  force  which  is  naturally  under  the  direction  of  the  public 
understanding,  such  a  discrctionarv  power  in  him  is  called  prerogative.  Thoa, 
in  penal  cases,  if  the  legislative  forbid  the  public  force  to  be  put  In  motion  for 
the  punishment  of  any  action  till  the  fact  Itself  is  proved  to  the  public  under- 
standing in  such  a  manner  as  the  law  appoints,  and  these  will  not  suflfbr  this 
force  toT>e  used  but  under  the  conduct  of  the  law,  so  as  to  inflict  only  thelesal 
penalty;  thus  far  there  is  no  prerogative  or  discretionary  power  in  him  who 
is  intrusted  with  the  executive.  But  if  the  legislative,  instead  of  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  Judging  whether  such  legal  punishment  is  to  be  suspended, 
or  whether  the  criminal  is  to  be  wholly  pardoned,  leaves  it  to  him  to  pardon 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper,  such  a  discretionary  power  intrusted  with  nim  Is 
called  prerogative."  ( IrutUiUea,  B.  2,  ch.  3.  {  8. )  But  this  kind  of  prerogative 
power  in  the  individual,  is  prerogative  only  in  administration,  not  in  source 
or  origin.  Ills  discretion  in  such  case,  is  derived  ftom  a  higher  authority, 
which  is  prerogative  over  him,  and  he  is  exercising  the  authority  of  another 
power,  not  his  own.  But  the  king  has  original  prerogative  power,  not  only 
prerogative  in  administration,  but  prerogative  in  source.  There  are  now 
many  limitations  upon  the  king's  prerogative,  by  acts  of  parliament,  which 
involve  the  king's  assent.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  limitation,  his  preroga- 
tive is  absolute;  that  is  there  Is  no  higher  authority  on  earth  to  restrain  or 
prohibit  the  exercise  thereot 
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ehief  executive,  reqniie  that  he  shonid  appoint  and  com- 
mission such  officers  under  him — and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws, — as  are 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  every  department  of  internal  adminis- 
tration. To  this  end  the  subjects  of  national  administra- 
tion are  divided  by  law  into  several  departments ;  at 
the  head  of  each  is  placed  a  chief  bfficer,  as  secretary 
of  such  department  or  bureau ;  such  as,  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  secretary  of  war,  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  and  postmaster-general.  These  officers  are 
nominated  by  the  president,  and  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  are  appointed  as  the  heads  of  these 
executive  departments.  These  officers,  thus  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  the  president,  constitute  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  nation.  As  such  chief  officers 
they  reside  at  the  capital  and  become  the  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  president,  in  whose  name,  and  by  whose 
official  authority  they  act  in  their  several  departments. 
The  names  of  these  several  departments  sufficiently 
indicate  the  class  of  executive  duties  they  are  severally 
required  to  perform.  In  this  manner  every  law  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  touching  every  subject  of  general  administra- 
tion, falls  naturally,  under  the  administration  of  some 
one  or  more  of  these  departments  to  be  administered 
with  or  without  the  judicial  aid  of  the  national  courts, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  These  several  depart- 
ments by  their  chief  officer  representing  the  official 
authority  of  the  president,  or  some  times  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president  himself,  appoint  such  subordinate 
officers  as  are  necessary  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties,  and  the  execution  of  the  powers,  pertaining 
to  such  departments,  throughout  the  United  States ;  such 
as  postmasters,  revenue  and  custom  house  officers; 
assessors ;  collectors ;  registers  and  receivers  at  the 
public  land  offices,  and  the  like.  In  this  manner  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  executive  duties 
and  powers  of  the  president  in  every  district  of  the 
United  States.  But  from  the  executive  head  to  the  last 
and  least  officer  required  to  administer  in  the  executive 
departments  of  administration,  all  are  subject  to  such 
direction  and  control  as  congress,  exercising  the  pre- 
rogative powers  of  the  nation,  under  the  constitution, 
prescribes. 

42 
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S  506.  In  the  execatiou  of  the  laws  of  the  Unitec 
States  through  the  intervention  of  the  national  judici 
ary,  another  class  of  officers  are  required,  who  ac 
ministerially  in  the  general  department  of  execadvi 
administration.  Of  these  officers,  are  the  official  or  pub 
lie  attorneys,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  and  advi& 
the  several  departments  on  all  questions  of  law  whic^ 
may  arise  under  their  respective  administrations;  sx^ 
also  to  apear  in  court  and  prosecute  or  defend  befor 
such  tribunals,  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  natiot 
whenever  necessary ;  of  them  also  are  the  marshals  aiui 
the  deputy  marshals,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the 
process  of  the  coiirt,  whether  mesne  or  final;  who  in  ao 
doing,  act  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  as  the  executive  head 
of  the  nation.  These  officers — the  marshals — act  bj 
authority  of  the  special  mandates  or  warrants  placed  in 
their  hands,  evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  the  propel 
officer,  under  the  official  seal  of  the  nation.  The  dutiei 
to  be  performed  by  tliis  class  of  executive  officers  an 
ministerial  and  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  thing  U 
be  done  or  the  powers  to  be  executed  by  them  are  to  \h 
found  in  the  process  or  warrant  of  authority  placed  ir 
their  hands.  The  manner  of  executing  such  processes 
and  the  general  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  t< 
enable  them  to  execute  the  same,  are  the  subject  oi 
legal  regulation  and  direction,  which  cannot  here  be 
considered. 

S  507.  Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  framework  of 
the  executive  department  under  the  president  as  chief 
executive,  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  public 
authority  of  the  United  States.  But  he  is  also  the 
executive  head  in  the  external  administration  of  the  same, 
so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  capable  of 
being  enforced  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territory.  By 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate — two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concurring  —  he  is 
empowerd  to  make  treaties,  and  to  nominate,  and  with 
the  like  advice  and  consent,  appoint  embassadors,  and 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  and  also  to  reciev€ 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.^  Under  the  consti- 
tution he  is  the  proper  officer  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
executive  administratiou  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  congress,  whether  referred  to  in  the  consti- 

>  Art.  2,  {(2and  8,  Const.  U.  & 
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tation  or  otherwise.    But  in  all  this  the  president  acts 

ODiy  as  an  officer  of  the  law  in  the  civil  department  of 

administration.    It  is  the  authority  and  power  of  the 

office,  and  not  of  the  individual,  he  is  required  to  exe- 

cnte.   Being  only  the  legal  administrator  of  the  duties 

and    powers  incident   to   the   office   created   by  the 

constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  can  exer- 

ciso  no  prerogative  authority  or  power  whatever.    In 

dot^erminiug  what  pertains  to  the  office  of  president  as 

tfc^  civil  executive  of  national  authority,  care  must  be 

^^^rcised  not  to  confound  his  official  position  with  that 

^    the  king  under  the  British  constitution.    The  king 

PC^ssesses  prerogative  power ;  in  theory,  he  is  sovereign ; 

'^^   is  the  source  and  fountain  of  authority  and  law; 

d  the  executive  powers  are  not  unfrequently  strength- 

and  enlarged  by  the  supposed  presence   of  pre- 

gative  power  in  the  British  executive.    In  studying 

c^^ritish  precedents,  therefore,  great  care  must  be  exer- 

^Ssed  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view.    What  would  be 

t.'^gitimate  for  the  king  to  do  under  the  British  consti- 

%^Tition,  might  be  usurpation  in  the  president,  under  the 

^^jnerican  constitution. 

§508.  As  the  civil  executive  of  the  nation,  the  presi- 
dent has  only  executive  authority  and  power.  Such 
authority  and  powers  can  only  exist  in  the  presence  of 
law,  by  which  they  are  created,  or  out  of  which  they 
arise.  When,  therefore,  the  constitution  vests  in  the 
president  as  an  officer,  the  executive  authority  of  the 
nation,  it  only  implies  such  duties  and  powers  as  are 
oreated  by,  and  arise  out  of  the  law.  By  this  provision 
the  president  is  only  made  the  agent  or  instrument 
of  the  law,  to  do  whatever  the  prerogative  power  of  the 
nation  requires  of  him.  He  is  thereby  made  the  subject 
of  law ;  and  is  placed  under  its  obligations  as  the  servant^ 
not  the  ^orer^i^H  of  the  nation.  The  authority  is  upon 
him,  not  from  him ;  and  he  is , required  to  act  for  the 
public,  not  for  himself;  he  is  required  to  carry  out,  or  into 
execution,  the  policy  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  in  the 
laws  of  congress,  which  are  the  constitutional  exponents 
of  the  national  prerogative  and  will ;  and  is  not  author- 
ized to  impose  a  policy  of  his  own  upon  the  nation.  As 
the  national  executive,  he  has  no  duty  or  power  outside 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  nation.  As  a 
citizen,  he  is  at  liberty  to  entertain  and  express  opinions 
of  economy  and  policy ;  but  as  an  executive,  he  has  no 
authority  to  compel  their  adoption ;  or  to  attempt  to  use 
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the  patronage  and  powers  of  his  office  to  enforce  them. 
It  is  an  impeachable  offense  for  a  high  public  officer  to 
prostitute  the  patronage  and  powers  of  his  office,  to  pur- 
poses of  personal  gain,  or  political  advantage.  As  an 
executive  officer,  his  whole  power  and  duty  consists  in 
executing  the  law  according  to  his  best  understanding 
and  ability.  The  common  sentiment  that  the  president  is 
authorized,  and  therefore  justified,  to  use  the  great  pow- 
ers and  patronage  of  that  high  office,  as  though  they 
were  his  personal  perquisites,  to  be  used  in  influencing, 
and  buying  popular  favor  or  partisan  support,  is  corrupt- 
ing and  demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  It  calls  about 
him  a  class  of  men  whose  sole  influence  is  to  corrupt, 
demoralize  and  debauch  any  honest  or  just  purposes, 
feelings  or  sentiments  he  might  otherwise  entertain. 
It  commits  him  to  the  influence  and  control  of  a  class 
of  politicians  whose  highest  virtue  is,  '*  not  to  leave 
undone,  but  keep  unknown  "  in  their  raids  upon  the 
public  treasury,  and  in  their  prostitution  of  the  public 
authority  to  their  private  purposes.  So  universal  has 
this  been,  that  expeiience  has  created  the  public  senti- 
ment, that  the  conduct  of  the  mere  politician  is  not  to 
be  supposed  to  be  either  honest  or  patriotic. 

§  509.  As  the  civil  executive  of  the  nation,  the  presi- 
dent has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States.  A  reprieve  sus- 
pends the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  the  time  being, 
still  leaving  the  offender  subject  to  the  punishment 
denounced  against  him.  A  pardon  remits  the  penalty, 
and,  if  unconditioned,  sets  the  offender  free  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  offense  committed.  The  pro- 
priety of  pardoning  a  criminal  after  he  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  agahist  the  public  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  learned  and  able  men.  It  has  been  contended 
that  while  clemency  is  a  virtue,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
prerogatives  of  the  throne,  that  its  exercise  is  a  disap- 
probation of  the  laws  made  for  the  public  good ;  and  as 
a  virtue,  belongs  to  the  legislator  rather  than  to  the 
executor  of  the  laws — a  virtue  which  ought  to  shine  in 
the  code  rather  than  in  the  private  judgment.  That  to 
show  mankind  that  crimes  are  sometimes  pardoned, 
and  that  punishment  is  not  the  necessary  consequence, 
is  to  nourish  the  flcattering  hope  of  impunity,  and  is  the 
cause  of  their  considering  every  punishment  inflicted 
an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression.  That  the  i)rince,  in 
pardoning,  gives  up  the  public  security  in  favor  of  an 
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individaal,  and,  by  his  ill-jndged  benevolence,  proclaims 
a  public  act  of  impunity.^  To  which  it  is  replied: 
••  Were  it  possible  in  every  instance  to  maintain  a  just 
proportion  between  the  crime  and  the  penalty,  and  were 
the  roles  of  testimony  and  the  mode  of  trial  so  perfect 
as  to  preclude  mistakes  or  injustice,  there  would  be 
some  color  for  the  admission  of  this  plausible  theory. 
Bat  even  in  that  case,  policy  would  sometimes  require  a 
remission  of  a  punishment  strictly  due  for  a  crime  cer- 
tainly ascertained.  The  very  notion  of  mercy  implies 
the  accuracy  of  the  claims  of  justice."  *  While  the  end 
of  punishment  in  all  civilized  and  enlightened  govern- 
meuts  is  to  protect  the  public  and  individuals  from  the 
selfish,  sensual  and  malignant  acts  of  wicked  and  per- 
verse persons,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  offender ;  and 
while  nothing  so  weakens  the  restraints  of  the  law  as 
the  hope  of  escaping  its  penalties,  every  practice  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority  which  tends  to 
lender  uncertain  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  due 
to  crime,  endangers  the  public  security,  and  wrongs  the 
individual  members  thereof — even  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  commit  criminal  acts.  There  are  those  in 
society  so  under  the  control  of  their  appetites,  passions 
and  propensities,  that  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  cer- 
tain punishment  restrains  them  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  To  all  such,  this  exercise  of  mercy  becomes  a 
license,  wronging  themselves  and  their  victims.  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  extending  of  the  par- 
doning clemency  to  unquestioned  criminals  is  not  an 
unmitigated  evil.  When  there  has  been  a  mistaken 
conviction,  or  where  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  ques- 
tionable, even  after  conviction,  it  is  proper  that  the 
power  to  reprieve  or  even  pardon  should  exist,  that  an 
unmerited  penalty  may  be  avoided.  But  when  there  is 
unquestioned  guilt,  where  the  application  is  for  mercy 
to  the  individual,  and  not  for  justice,  the  public  has  too 
much  at  stake  to  make  the  sacrifice.  If  the  penalty  be 
clearly  too  severe  for  the  technical  offense  committed, 
the  power  of  reprieve  might  be  exercised,  that  the  law- 
making power  might  adapt  to  the  offense  the  proper 
penalty ;  but  an  appropriate  penalty  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  sure  to  follow  a  clearly  ascertained  crime. 

§  510.  But  a  grave  question  arises  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power 

>  Beocaria  on  Punishments,  ch.  40.     si  Kent's  Com.,  lect.  13,  p.  265. 
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of  the  president  to  grant  pardons'for  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  Tliat  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  unlimited  authority  over  this  subject,  cannot  be 
questioned.  They  could  have  authorized  the  president 
to  pardon  as  well  before,  as  after  conviction ;  bat  the 
question  is,  did  they  so  authorize  him  to  exercise  snch 
power.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  ex  parte  Wells,^  said,  that  the  word  par- 
don meant  forgiveness,  release,  remission.  Forgiveness 
for  an  offense,  whether  it  be  one  for  which  the  person 
committing  it  is  liable  in  law  or  otherwise.  Belease  from 
pecuniary  obligation,  as  where  it  is  said,  I  pardon  yon 
your  debt.  Or  it  is  the  remission  of  a  penalty  to  which 
one  may  have  subjected  himself.  •  •  In  tie  law  it 
has  different  meanings  which  were  as  well  understood 
when  the  constitution  was  made,  as  any  other  legal  word 
in  the  constitution  now  is.  Such  a  thing  as  a  pardon 
without  a  designation  of  its  kind  is  not  known  in  the 
law.  Every  pardon  has  its  peculiar  denomination. 
They  are  general,  special  or  particular,  conditional  or 
absolute.  •  •  It — the  constitution — meant  that  the 
power — to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons — was  to  be  used 
according  to  law ;  that  is — as  it  had  been  used  in  Eng- 
land and  these  states  when  they  were  colonies;  not 
because  it  was  a  prerogative  power,  but  as  an  incident  of 
the  power  to  pardon,  particularly  when  the  circumstance 
of  any  case  disclosed  such  uncertainties  as  made  it 
doubtful  if  there  should  have  been  a  conviction  of  the 
criminal ;  or  when  they  are  such  as  to  show  that  there 
might  be  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  without  less- 
ening the  obligations  of  vindicatory  justice.  Without 
such  a  power  of  clemency  to  be  exercised  by  some 
department  or  functionary  of  government,  it  would  be 
most  imperfect  and  deiicient  in  its  political  morality,  and 
in  that  attribute  of  deity  whoso  judgments  are  always 
tempered  with  mercy.  And  it  was  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  pardons,  and 
the  philosophy  of  goverment  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
constitution,  when  the  court  instructed  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  to  say*:  **  As  the  power  has  been  exercised 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  executive  of  that  nation, 
whose  language  is  our  language,  and  to  whose  judicial 
institutions  ours  bear  a  close  resemblance,  we  adopt 
their  principles  respecting  the  operation  and  effect  of  a 
pardon,  and  look  inte  their  books  for  the  rules  prescrib- 

»  IB  How.  S.  C.  B.,  807.    s  UniUd  State*  v.  TFibon,  7  Pet.,  1G2. 
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ing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  by  the  person 
who  wonld  avail  himself  of  it." 

S  511.  But  in  determining  what  pertains  to  the  office 
of  president  as  the  civil  executive  of  national  authority, 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  clothe  him  with  preroga- 
tive powers ;  nor  must  such  a  construction  be  put  upon 
the  language  of  the  constitution  as  would  include  those 
powers  of  the  king  which  were  exercised  by  him,  not  as 
the  executive  of  the  British  nation,  but  as  possessing 
prerogative  power,  independent  of  his  executive  office. 
We  are  to  suppose  the  people  used  language  in  accord- 
ance with  the  structure  and  character  of  the  American 
constitution  of  government,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  structure  and  character  of  the  British  constitution, 
wherein  it  differed  from  the  American.  The  British 
king  and  the  American  president,  though  both  chief 
executive  officers  of  their  respective  governments,  were 
nevertheless  very  diffijrent  officers  in  respect  to  the 
theory  of  the  source  and  limitation  of  their  official 
powers.  While  the  king,  as  the  mere  executive  of  the 
nation,  was  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  as 
they  existed,  yet  as  possessing  prerogative  powers,  until 
subjected  to  the  limitations  of  parliament,  he  could  go 
farther  and  declare  a  new,  or  abrogate  the  effects  of  the 
old  law.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  president.  He 
has,  in  such  respect,  only  executive  powers,  by  which 
he  is  required  to  execute  the  law  upon  the  guilty 
offender,  when  the  offense  has  been  determined,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  law  has  been  pronounced.  To  pardon 
or  reprieve  an  individual,  implies  that  he  has  become,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  subject  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  It  implies  that  the  law  has  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,  and  denounced  upon  him  the 
penalty.  The  executive,  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  can 
know  nothing  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  party,  or 
of  his  need  of  a  reprieve  or  pardon,  until  his  guilt  has 
been  judicially  ascertained.  No  reprieve  or  pardon  can, 
in  law,  be  granted  until  there  bo  that  from  which  a 
reprieve  is  needed,  or  for  which  a  pardon  is  demanded. 
Under  the  genius  of  American  institutions,  the  law 
holds  all  persons  to  be  innocent  until  their  guilt  has 
been  judicially  ascertained.  How,  then,  can  the  legally 
innocent  be  the  subject  of  a  legal  reprieve  or  pardon. 
The  king  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  sovereignty  and 
the  law,  formerly  could  do  what,  under  the  American 
theory,  the  legislature  alone  can  do — to  wit:  he  could 
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absolve  individnals  from  their  liability  to  puDiahment 
for  acts  committed  by  them  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  realm.  The  principle  asserted  tfbs,  he 
made  the  law,  and  therefore  has  authority  to  suspend 
or  repeal  it.  For  it  is  a  principle,  that  the  anthority 
which  creates,  can  modify  or  destroy  at  pleasure  that 
which  it  has  created.  The  legislative  authority  which 
creates  an  offense  or  crime,  and  denounces  its  penalty, 
can  repeal  or  modify  the  law  at  pleasure ;  can  excose 
the  deUnquent  upon  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  to 
impose.  But  this  authority  has  its  foundation  in  m- 
rogativej  not  in  executive  power.  It  can  be  exercised  by 
the  sovereign^  not  by  the  mere  executive} 

§  512.  The  principle  which  calls  for  the  existence  of 
the  reprieving  and  pardoning  power  in  the  executive 
does  not  extend  to  pardoning  classes  or  individuals 
before  conviction  and  sentence.    It  will  be  in  seasoa 
to  remit  a  fine  or  penalty,  after  it  has  been  judicially 
ascertained  that  the  individual  is  subject  thereto.    The 
imperfection  of  the  rules  of  law,  or  modes  of  trial  by 
reason  of  which  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur,  and  injos- 
tice  is  liable  to  be  done,  as  reasons  for  the  exercise  of 
the  pardoning  power,  can  apply  only  to  those  who  have 
been  improperly  convicted  on  trial ;  not  to  those  who 
are  liable  to  be  tried  and  convicted,  and  whom  the  law 
holds  to  be  innocent  until  judicially  condemned.    There 
may  be  cases  where  whole  classes  need  to  be  excused 
from  the  consequenes  of  their  criminal  acts — as  in  case 
of  rebellion — without  going  through  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  conviction  and  pardon.    Public  acts  of  amnesty 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  future  welfare 
and  peace  of  society.    But  such  acts  should  proceed 

1  The  king  himself  condemns  no  man.  That  ragged  task  he  leaves  to  hli 
courts  of  Jastice.  The  great  operation  of  his  scepter  is  mercy.  His  power  of 
pardoning  was  said  by  oar  Haxon  ancestors  to  be  derived  a  lege  suce  aignUatU; 
and  it  is  declared  in  parliament  by  statute  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21),  that  no  other 
person  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit  any  treason  or  felonies  whatsoever;  bat 
that  the  king  hath  the  whole  and  sole  power  thereof  united  and  knit  to  the 
Imperial  crown  of  the  realm ;  and  this  power  belongs  only  to  the  king  de  fatUi, 
and  not  to  the  king  de  iure,  during  the  time  of  usurpation.  In  monarchies, 
the  king  acts  in  a  superior  sphere,  and,  though  he  regulat^is  the  whole  govern- 
ment as  the  first  mover,  he  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  disagreeable  or  invidi- 


ous parts  of  it.  Whenever  the  nation  see  him  personally  engaged,  it  is  only 
in  works  of  legislation,  magnificence,  or  compassion.  To  him,  therefore,  toe 
people  look  up  as  nothing  but  the  fountain  of  bounty  and  grace;  and  these 


repeated  actA  of  goodness  coming  only  A:om  his  own  hand,  endear  the  sover- 
eign to  his  subjects,  and  contribute  more  than  anything  to  root  in  their  hearts 
that  filial  affection  and  personal  loyalty  which  are  the  sure  establishment  of  a 
prince.  The  king  may  pardon  all  oftbnses  merely  against  the  crown  or  ths 
public,  except,  by  the  habeoM  corpus  act  of  31  Car.  11,  c.  2;  the  committing  any 
man  to  prison  out  of  the  realm  is  made  prcemurUre,  unpardonable  even  by  the 
king.  Nor  can  the  king  pardon  where  private  Justice  is  principally  concerned, 
In  the  prosecution  of  ofllVindcrs.  Nor  can  he  pardon  a  common  nuisance  whUs 
it  remains  unredressed.  Nor  can  he  pardon  an  ofTonse  against  a  popular  or 
penal  statute  after  information  brought,  because  the  informer  has  acquired  a 
private  property  in  a  part  of  the  penalty.  (4  Bl.  Ck)m.,  pp.  397, 388.) 
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from  the  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  not  from 
all  iissumption  of  authority  by  a  mere  executive  officer. 
If  the  operation  of  the  law  is  to  be  suspended,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  law-making  authority  to  suspend  it ;  not 
of  him  whio  is  instrusted  with  the  exercise  of  mere 
executive  powers,  with  the  attendent  authority  to 
reprieve  or  pardon  those  who  are  condemned  and  put 
into  his  hands  to  receive  the  penalty.  The  question  of 
general  amnesty  is  one  of  policy  affecting  the  state ;  and 
not  of  clemency  affecting  the  individual.  There  are  no 
reasons  to  be  assigned  in  favor  of  conferring  upon  an 
executive  officer  merely,  the  authority  to  reprieve  or 
pardon  persons  who  have  not  been  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced.  There  is  nothing  in  precedent  to  sustain 
such  a  policy.^  It  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  create  a  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  to 
stand  between  society  and  those  who  prey  upon  it, 
to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes. 
Whether  an  individual  needs  or  merits  a  pardon  for  a 
murder  oj:  other  crime  alleged  against  him,  cannot  be 
known  to  society  until  his  conduct  has  been  investigated, 
and  the  quality  of  his  actions  ascertained.  It  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  admitted  that  a  president  of  the  United 
Statos  can  stand  by  and  see  a  gigantic  rebellion  organ- 
ized, and  say  to  the  insurgents,  if  you  are  unsucessful 
I  will  pardon  you,  and  thus  save  you  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  your  rebellious  acts.  ISo  executive 
officer  as  such,  ever  can  possess,  and  under  an  enlight- 
ened government,  no  mere  executive  officer  ever  will  be 
possessed  of,  such  a  power  of  pardon.  The  genius  of 
the  American  government,  the  theory  of  the  source  and 
limitation  of  its  authority,  and  the  policy  of  all  laws  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  society  under  its 

1  It  is  no  precedent  for  the  American  president  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
kings  or  sovereigns  of  monarchical  countries  have  exercised  the  power  of  par- 
doning before  conviction.  The  theory  in  monarchical  countries  — tliat  is, 
itnder  absolute  monarchies  — is,  that  supreme  prerogative  power  originates  in, 
and  resides  with,  the  Icing  or  sovereign.  In  limited  monarchies,  the  theory  is 
the  same;  but  the  power  in  the  monarch  is  limited  by  his  assent  to  acts  of 
limitation.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  the  Icing  is  the  source  of  all  governmental 
authority.  But  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  have  been  limited  by  his  assent 
to  acts  of  parliament  affixing  such  limitations.  Therefore,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  limited  monarchy;  but  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  are 
acknowledged  in  everything  where,  by  the  law  of  nature  or  the  restraints  of 
parliament  sanctioned  by  hfs  assent,  he  is  not  prohibited  from  the  exercise 
iliereof.  He,  therefore,  as  the  sovereign  exercising  absolute  prerogative  power, 
can  pardon  in  all  cases  where  by  act  of  parliament  he  has  not  constitutionally 
bovind  himself  not  to  do  so.  The  difference  between  the  authority  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  authority  of  the  king  is  this :  the  president,  as  executive,  can 
grant  pardons  only  in  cases  authorized  by  the  constitution;  the  king,  as  sov- 
ereign, can  grant  pardons  in  nil  coses  not  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  The 
theories  of  the  source  and  limitation  of  authority  in  the  president,  and  the 
lame  in  the  king,  are  diametrically  opposed  each  to  the  other;  therefore, 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  lUng  fUmishes  no  safo  prece* 
dent  to  be  followed  by  a  republican  e:(ecuUve, 
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administration,  forbid  such  au  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  the  clause,  *'  the  president  shall  have  power  to 
irrant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States." 

g  513.  The  power  in  the  president  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  ^ill 
provide  for  all  proper  cases  of  executive  clemency  if 
confined  in  its  application  to  persons  convicted  of  such 
offenses.  When  there  has  been  no  trial  or  conviction 
of  an  offense,  there  can  be  no  pressing  emergency 
demanding  a  reprieve  or  pardon  at  the  hand  of  the 
president.  The  executive  as  such,  can  only  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  clemency  after  the  offender  has 
come  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  after  nothing 
remains  to  be  done,  but  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
law  upon  him.  Before  conviction  the  executive  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  him  as  a  criminal,  nor  can  he  gain  any 
but  by  conviction  and  sentence.  Upon  what  hypothesis 
then,  can  the  mere  executive  oflBcer  reprieve  or  pardon 
a  person  imconvicted  of  crime.  If  he  can  do  it  before 
conviction,  he  can  use  this  power  as  a  license  to  the 
commission  of  crime.  To  suppose  that  an  unconvicted 
person  can  require  the  exercise  of  the  reprieving  or 
pardoning  power  of  the  executive  is  an  absurdity.  There 
may  be  cases  as  in  rebellion  or  civil  war,  where  a  large 
class  of  citizens  may  need,  and  public  policy  may  require, 
an  amnesty  in  their  behalf.  But  such  exigency  addresses 
itself  to  the  legislative^  not  to  the  executive  department 
of  government.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  prerogative 
power,  not  executive  clemency.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  safety  or  propriety  of 
admitting  to  political  power  those  who  have  sought  the 
destruction  of  public  security,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
public  authority. 

S  514.  Under  this  provision  of  the  constitution  the 
president  may  grant  a  conditional  pardon.  This  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  ez  parte  Wells.^  The  prisoner  had 
been  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
President  Fillmore  had  granted  him  a  conditional  pardon 
substantially  as  follows :  "  For  divers  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  I  have  granted,  and  do  hereby  grant 
unto  him,  the  said  William  Wells,  a  pardon"  of  the 
offense  of  which  ho  was  convicted — upon  condition  that 
he  be  imprisoned  during  his  natural  life ;  that  is,  the 
sentence  of  death  is  hereby  commuted  to  impiisonment 

tlSHow.S.C.B.,807. 
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for  life  in  the  penitentiary  of  Washington."  This  par- 
don was  accepted  in  these  words :  •'  I  hereby  accept  the 
above  and  within  pardon  with  condition  annexed." 
Afterward  the  prisoner  made  an  application  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  It  was  rejected,  and  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  supreme  court.  No  statute  had  been  passed 
legulating  the  pardoning  power  of  the  president,  con- 
sequently the  president  acted  under  the  power  as 
expressed  in  the  constitution.  It  was  contended  that 
the  pardon  was  valid,  and  remitted  entirely  the  sentence 
of  the  court;  and  that  the  condition  was  void; — that 
the  president  aflSxing  a  condition  to  his  pardon  assumed 
a  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution;  —  that,  in 
effect,  he  legislated  a  new  punishment  into  existence. 
But  the  supreme  court  held  otherwise :  that  according 
to  the  English  law  on  the  subject,  the  general  authority 
to  grant  pardons  included  every  denomination  of  pardon 
known  to  that  law ;  such  as  special  or  particular,  con- 
ditional or  absolute; — ^  that  the  same  meaning  must 
be  given  to  the  word  as  prevailed  in  the  colonies  and  in 
England  at  the  time  it  found  place  in  the  American 
constitution.^ 

g  515.  The  power  to  grant  pardons  does  not  extend  to 
impeachments.  Trials  by  impeachment  have  reference 
only  to  public  character  and  otHcial  duty.  It  is  the  mode 
by  which  one  high  in  office,  having  been  guilty  of  a 
bi'each  of  his  official  trust,  is  arraigned  before  the  people 
to  answer  for  his  delinquency.  By  the  terms  of  tbe 
constitution,  the  president,  vice-president  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  mav  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  highly  improper  to  have  allowed  the 
president  to  interfere  by  executive  clemency  either  to 
prevent  the  impeachment  or  conviction  of  a  faithless 
public  officer.  For  similar  reasons  the  king  of  England 
cannot  interfere  to  protect  his  high  officers  from  impeach- 
ment and  conviction,  although  it  is  held  that  ho  can 
pardon  after  conviction.^  De  Lome,  however,  thinks  it 
doubtful  whether  the  king  has  power  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment of  one  condemned  in  consequence  of  impeachment. 

1  See  United  SUdes  v.  Wilson,  7  Pet^  162. 

•  ftee  Otthcart  v.  Bobinson,  5  Fct.,  2&i;  see  also  8  Watts  &  Sergeant,  197; 
4  Black.  Com.,  401. 

9  4  HI.  Com.,  890,  400;  12  ana  13  Wnv  XII„  C.  2;  Rawle  OA  CQASt^  ch.  17,  p.  17Q: 
1  Tack.  Bl.  Com.,  app.,  831. 
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He  says  '*I  once  asked  a  gentleman  very  learned  in  the 
laws  of  their  country,  if  the  king  could  remit  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  man  condemned  in  consequence  of  an 
impeachment,  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  answered 
me:  the  tories  will  tell  you  the  king  can;  and  the  whigs, 
that  he  cannot."  But  it  is  not  perhaps  very  material  that 
the  question  should  be  decided :  the  great  public  ends  are 
attained  when  a  corrupt  minister  is  removed  with  dis- 
grace ;  and  the  whole  system  of  his  proceedings  unveiled 
to  the  public  eye.^  But  whatever  may  be  the  authority 
of  the  king  in  this  respect,  the  president  possesses  no 
such  power.^ 

S  516.  There  is  also  one  other  oflTense,  which,  from  its 
nature,  the  president  cannot  pardon.    The  constitntion 
has  committed  to  each  branch  of  the  national  legislatnie 
the  authority  to  punish  for  contempts,  or  for  the  dis- 
orderly behavior  of  its  members.     This  authority  is 
essential  to  the  existence  and  independence  of  that  body; 
therefore,  the  executive  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere 
between  either  house  and  the  person  offending.    To  con- 
fer upon  the  president  or  any  other  officer,  the  authority 
to  interfere  by  the  power  of  pardon,  with  the  autho^ 
ity  of  either  house  to  protect  itself  from  such  disturbance 
as  would  tend  to  interrupt  its  proceedings,  would  be  to 
endanger  the  independence  thereof,  and  thus  to  place 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  perpetual  jeopardy.^ 

S  517.  By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  pres- 
ident is  also  created  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States.*  But  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
president  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  his  powers  and  duties  as 
the  simple  executive  head  of  the  nation ;  and  neither  of 
those  functions  of  the  i)residential  office  derive  any 
strength  from  the  other.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the 
nation,  he  takes  no  authority  from  the  military  depart- 
ment of  his  office :  and  as  commander-in-chief,  he  gets 
no  aid  from  the  civil  department  of  the  same.  That 
is,  his  authority  as  commander-in-chief  is  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  it  been  an  office  separated  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  office  of  i)resident  of  the  United 
States.    Had  the  constitution  provided  for  the  appoint- 

J  De  Lome  on  British  Constitution,  p.  85,  note  a. 

«  Art.  2,  $  2  of  Const.  U.  8. ;  2  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  §  1503, 

a  See  Story's  Com.  on  Const..  1 1503. 

4  Art.  2^2,  clause  1,  Const.  U.  S. 
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ment  of  some  other  person  than  the  presidential  incnm- 
T)ent  to  that  office,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
would  have  been  the  same.  Therefore  in. discussing 
the  limitations  of  the  authority  of  the  president,  or  the 
extent  of  the  same,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain 
and  keep  in  mind,  the  particular  character  in  which  it  is 
supposed  he  acted  or  proposes  to  act.  If  the  power  to 
be  exercised,  or  the  duty  to  be  performed,  belong  to  the 
military  department,  then  the  authority  of  the  president 
to  act  in  the  premises,  comes  either  from  special  legis- 
lation, or  from  his  constitutional  office  as  commander-in- 
chief.  But  if  it  pertain  only  to  the  civil  side  of  the  office, 
his  authority  must  be  found  in  the  laws  authorizing  him 
to  act  in  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some 
existing  law,  or  enforcing  some  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  court.  As  commander-in-chief,  the  president  is 
amenablei  to  the  laws  of  congress  in  performing  the 
duties  and  exercising  the  functions  of  that  office. 
Although  he  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  yet  congress  has  author- 
ity to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 
to  provide  for  the  raising  and  supporting  of  the  army  and 
navy  ;  and  to  make  rules  for  their  government ;  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  the  militia  into  the  national  service,  and 
for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  same.^ 

S  518.  How  far  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  authority  to  re-adjust  the  political  relations  of  the 
revolted  states,  and  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  general  government,  has  been  the 
subject  of  grave  discussion.  Shortly  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  insurgent  forces,  the  president  was 
assassinated ;  and  the  vice-president  became  the  acting 
president.  Instead  of  calling  together  the  congress  or 
legislature  of  the  nation  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
reconstruction  of  governmental  institutions  in  the  insur- 
gent states,  the  acting  president  attempted  the  task 
under  the  authority  an(l  powers  of  the  presidential  office. 
By  his  proclamation  of  May  29, 1865,  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  he  says,  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  state  a  republi- 
oan  form  of  government,  and  protection  against  invasion 
and  domestic  violence — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presi- 

I  Art.  1,  {  8,  els.  11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,  CoDBt.  U.  & 
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dent  to  take  caro  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  ' 
he  then  asserts  that  the  rebellion  has  deprived  tbo 
people  of  North  Carolina  of  all  civil  government;  and, 
therefore,  to  enable  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  to 
organize  a  stato  goveniraent,/he  appoints  William  H. 
Holden  provisional  governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  make  regulations  enabling  the  loyal 
citizens  of  the  state  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  No  {)erson 
was  to  be  permitted  to  be  a  delegate  unless  he  should 
first  take  the  oath  required  in  the  proclamation  of 
amnesty,^  and  should  be  a  voter  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  existing  before  the  date  of  the  act  of  seces- 
sion ;  that  the  convention  or  legislature  thereafter  to  be 
assembled  should  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors 
and  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold  oflice.  He  like- 
wise directed  the  military  and  naval  authorities  to  assist 
the  provisional  governor  in  carrying  that  proclamation 
into  effect,  and  in  no  way  to  hinder  the  loyal  people  of 
the  state  from  thus  organizing  a  state  government. 

5  519.  In  this  proceeding  the  i)resident  must  have 
acted  under  the  authority  of  his  office  as  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  or  as  commander-in-chief,  or  as  execu- 
tive in  part  and  commander-in-chief  in  part,  or  ho  mnst 
have  acted  without  authority.  The  occasion  which 
called  for  the  exercise  of  presidential  or  other  authority 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  political  rights  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  was,  that  the  rebellion  had  deprived 
them  of  all  civil  government;  and  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  to  enable  the  loyal  people  of  that  state  to 
organize  a  state  government.  If  it  were  tnie  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  had  been  deprived  of  all  civil 
government  by  the  rebellion,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
and  the  loyal  people  were  in  need  of  a  new  state  organi- 
zation to  restore  their  political  rights  and  relations  to 
the  general  government,  then  they  needed  authority 
to  reconstruct  or  be  reconstructed  coming  from  the  sov- 
ereignty or  the  prerogative  power  of  the  nation.  If  the 
political  government  constituting  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  had  been  destroyed  by  the  political  rebellion 
of  the  state,  and  the  people  had  been  deprived  of  oil 

>  The  oath  aUuded  to  Is  In  these  words,  "  I, ,  do  solemnly  sw^ir— or 

affirm— In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faitbfbllj 
support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United, States,  and  the  union  of  the 
states  thereunder,  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  sup- 
port all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  eziatiug 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help  me  God."  (Seo 
President  Johnson's  Amnesty  ProolamaUon  of  May  29, 1805w) 
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civil  govemment  as  a  state,  it  required  the  exercise  of 
Bovereigu  authority  to  reestablish  a  state  government 
therein,  which  should  again  confer  upon  the  people  the 
right  of  self-government  in  respect  to  their  local  and 
domestic  interests,  and  the  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  general  government  of  the  nation.    If  the  people 
of  the  state  had  inherent  authority  in  themselves  to 
reconstruct  their  state  government,  and  re-establish  their 
political  rights,  then  the  interference  of  the  president  by 
the  appointment  of  a  provisional  governor,  and  by  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications  of  delegates  and  electors  to 
their  forthcoming  convention  or  legislature,  was  unwar- 
ranted— was  a  usurpation.      If   the    people  did  not 
possess  such  inherent  authority  in  themselves,   they 
needed  the  enabling  act  of  congress,  or  of  the  law- 
making power  to  give  them  the  authority.    The  presi- 
dent, as  the  mere  executive  of  the  nation,  could  only 
execute  the  law  as  it  existed.    He  could  enforce  only 
such  rights  and.privileges  as  were  secured  by  law.    He 
is  charged  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  but  he  is  nowhere  required 
or  authorized  to   supply  defective  legislation.    He  is 
required  to  protect  and  enforce  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  of  the  states,  where  they  have  been  ascertained  by 
law.    Beyond  this,  as  a  civil  ofBcer,  he  has  no  authority. 
As  commander-in-chief  he  could  exercise  only  martial 
power,  and  govern  by  martial  authority.    So  far  as  the 
military  and  naval  forces  might  be  required  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities  in  the  administration  of   their  civil 
ofiices,  he  could  command  their  co-operation.    But  as 
commander-in-chief  he  has  no  civil  powers,  nor  can  he 
confer  any  civil  authority.    Under  the  exigencies  of  war 
he  can  exercise  the  exigency  powers  of  his  office ;  but 
they  cannot  affect  permanently  the  political  or  civil  rights 
of  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  become  the  subject 
of  martial  administration.    As  commander-in-chief,  the 
president  can  appoint  a  military  governor  to  administer 
where  civil  authority  cannot  make  itself  respected  ;^  but 
he  has  no  authority  to  appoint  provisional  governors 
who  are  to  exercise  civil  functions,  and  then  require  the 

t  Gen.  G.  H.  Staepley  was  appointed  milltarv  governor  of  LonUlana  in  18fl2. 
Subsequently,  Michael  Hahn,  having  been  elected  governor  in  l^rch.  ISSL 
President  Lincoln  invested  him  with  the  powers  of  military  governor  ox  that 
•tate,  thus : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  March  15, 1881. 

Bi»  ExeeUeney  Michael  Hahn,  Oovemor  qf  Louisiana : 

Until  farther  orders,  yon  are  hereby  invested  with  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  military  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  truly,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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military  to  aid  them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  anthoN 
ity.  The  proposition  is  simply  this :  if  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  had  by  the  political  rebellion  of  the  state, 
been  deprived  of  all  civil  government,  it  required  the 
authority  which  can  institute  a  government  to  supply 
that  which  had  been  lost.  If  they  had  been  divested  of 
political  rights  and  privileges  through  the  loss  of  their 
civil  government,  they  could  be  re-invested  again  with 
those  rights  and  privileges  only  by  the  authority  which 
could  give  them  a  valid  government,  through  which  to 
acquire  the  state  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  rights 
and  imvileges  of  state  citizenship  under  the  constitntioa 
of  the  United  States.  But  no  such  authority  could  be 
derived  from  the  presidential  office,  in  any  capacity 
whatever ;  that  is,  neither  from  his  powers  as  execaUve 
or  as  commander-in-chief.  ^ 

g  520.  The  president  has  power,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  The  treaty- 
making  power  by  which  the  nation  becomes  obligated 
to  perform  the  thing  stipulated,  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
that  which  is  agreed  shall  not  be  done,  must  proceed 
from  the  prerogative  powers  of  sovereignty.  The 
power  of  negotiating  and  contracting  public  treaties 
between  nations  is  incident  to  sovereignty ;  and,  hence, 
belongs  to  every  sovereign  state.'  Public  treaties 
between  sovereigns  or  states  are  usually  negotiated 
through  the  agency  of  ministers,  or  special  diplomatic 
agents  appointed  for  such  purpose.^  But  to  enable  a 
minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  to  conclude  and  sign 
a  treaty  with  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
he  must  bo  furnished  with  full  power,  independent  of 
his  general  letter  of  credit.*  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion whether  treaties  and  conventions  negotiated 
and  signed  by  a  minister  with  fall  powers,  are  binding 
upon  the  sovereign  until  ratified  by  him.  It  is  usmd 
for  the  sovereign  to  accompany  the  general  full  power 
with  particular  or  special  instructions,  which  are  retained 
as  a  secret  between  the  sovereign  and  his  minister. 
The  question  discussed  is,  should  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, while  keeping  within  the  limits  of  his  general 
powers,  depart  from  the  special  instruction  given  him, 
would  the  sovereign  be  bound  by  such  treaty  or  conven- 

1  See  In  Appendix  extracU  from  president's  message  of  December  4, 166&. 
«  lAwrence^s  Wheat.,  441. 

3  Vattel,  B.  '2,  ch.  12,  { 156. 

4  Lawrence's  Wheat.,  448. 
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"tion  before  ratifying  the  same.  Grotias  thinks  the 
sovereign  is  honnd  by  the  acts  of  his  embassador  within 
tbe  limits  of  his  patent  full  power,  although  the  embas- 
sador transcend  or  violate  his  secret  instructions.' 
Vattel  thinks  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  bis 
minister  within  the  limits  of  his  credentials,  unless  the 
power  of  ratifying  be  expressly  reserved.*  But  all  this 
depends  npoa  established  custom.  It  is  so  exceedingly 
ditticult  to  anticipate  the  complications  that  may  arise 
dnring  the  progress  of  a  convention  or  treaty,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty,  sovereigns 
Tisnally  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifyiug 
what  has  been  concluded  upon  in  their  name.  Therefore, 
"the  plenipotentiary  commission  is  but  a  procuration 
oum  13>era."^  Bynkershock  lays  down  the  rule,  that  if 
the  credentials  are  special,  and  describe  the  particulars 
of  the  antbority  conferred  od  the  miaist^r,  the  sovereign 
is  bound  to  ratify  whatever  is  concluded  in  pursuance 
of  such  authority.*  But  if  the  minister  exceed  his 
antbority,  or  undertakes  to  treat  poiuts  not  contained 
Id  his  full  power  and  instniction,  the  sovereign  will  be 
justified  in  delaying  or  refusing  his  ratification.  But 
these  questions  cannot  arise  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  or 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  can  conclude  no 
convention  or  treaty  which  will  be  binding  upon  the 
nation  until  ratified  by  the  senate,  by  the  approbation 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  when  tbe  question 
is  submitted.* 

t  OtoUos,  a  3,  cb.  11,1 19;  ^^tt.,  B.  8;  ch.  S,  (3: 

»  VattalTb.  2.  eh.  12,  ]  ISfl. 

>  V»ttol,iiR>ni.'  •eelAwrence'aWheBit,  pt  8,ch.2,lG. 

4ia.,  B.2,eh.  7. 
The  precldenc  U  ■ometlmeH  anthortzed  by  law  to  act  Id  antlolpattoii  of 
the  roUAcnil'in,  as  In  iho  coso  of  ihB  tiexaclatjoiia  E»i<l<ae  In  (he  piiR-bais 

of  LoulEiona,    fur  whiih    Iva  railllonB   -'  -'-" —    '— '    ' ■-■-■ 

the  plenipotentiaries  bcitic  lostrueleil    I 


lollnn   had   boe 


tteatjr,  when  aleiied  bv  tbe  antboiized  agents  of  the  two  (tovernmenU,  ana 
ratifled  by  Moi^,  Bboiil  coll  tar  the  expenditure  of  the  same  or  a  part  thereor. 


ooiumnnlcstlan,  the  British  plenipotentiary  Bnbjoined  the  following  explana- 
toty  declaration ;  "  In  proceeding  to  the  exchange  of  tbe  ratiacntlonii  of  the 
eonTentlon  signed  at  SVashlnRton,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  ISfiO,  between  ber 
Britnnnie  ronjesty  end  tbe  United  BUitoB  of  America,  relative  to  the  eatabllHh- 
ment  of  a  cornmunlcatlon  bv  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  PaclOo 
.tbeunderalRned,  her  Britannic  majecty's  plEPlpolentlary.  haa  received 


that  ber  mojosty  does  m 


_,  ,. B  dependenclea.    Her  mftfeaty' „ 

■xpUcIt  declaration  nbove  Tnentloned.    Done  at  WaKhtnglon,  the  29th  day 

line,  l&W.    IL  L.  BULWEK."    "-  "•"  =—  "'  ' "-  fi~.-.™  *i~^ 

[lUQ  In  Ibe  department  of  It 
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g  521.  In  monarchical  countries  the  treaty-making 
power  is  found  in  the  monarch  or  king,  upon  the  theory 
that  he  is  the  sovereign.    Before  the  introduction  of 
legislative  bodies  as  limitations  upon  the  prerogative 
powers  of  the  monarch,  thereby  changing  absolute  to 
limited  monarchies,  the  king  or  sovereign  was  absolute 
in  his  authority,  to  make,  adjudge  and  execute  law. 
Being  the  state,  and  governing  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
not  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  the  power  to  make 
treaties  of  every  description  belonged  absolutely  to  him 
by  inheritance.    When  there  began  to  be  limitations 
imx)Osed  upon  the  authority  or  prerogative  powers  of 
the  monarch,  by  the  introduction  of  constitutions,  op 
of  legislative  bodies,  they  operated  upon  the  practice, 
but  not  upon  the  theory  of  governmental  authority. 
The  king  under  the  British  constitution,  has  absolnte 
prerogative  powers  in  every  respect,  where  they  have 
not  been  made  subject  to  limitations  by  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign.    The  power  of  the  king  to  make  treaties 
of  every  character  and  description  has  not  been  thns 
limited;  therefore,  it  is  said  "that  the  i)rerogative of 
making  treaties  exist  in  the  crown,  in  its  utmost  pleni- 
tude." ^     By   parity  of  reasoning   the    treatj'-making 
power  in  the  United  States,  should  be  vested  in  congress, 
as  being  that  branch  of  the  government  in  which  the 
prerogative  powers  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  matters 
of  national  interest  are  perpetually  present.    If  the  king, 
under  the    British  constitution,   has  this  prerogative 
I)Ower  **  knit  to  the  crown,"  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
stitutional provision  here,  this  i)ower  would  have  bc^en 
knit  to  that  sovereignty  in  which  the  law-making  power 
resides ;  to  bo  exercised  through  the  agency  by  which 

that  he  understood  that  the  British  Honduras  was  not  embraced  In  the  treaty 
of  the  19th  April,  but  declined  to  afllrm  or  deny  the  British  title;  and  that 
after  signing  such  memorandum,  which  ho  delivered  to  h»ir  Henry  Bulwer, 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  (Cong. 
Doc,  .'Gd  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Henate  Kx.  Doc.  No.  12,  Jan.  4,  1853.)  Mr.  Adams, 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  Loudon,  presented  this  point  to  Earl  Russell, 
in  declining  to  attacli  a  declaration  to  the  proposed  convention  of  maritime 
law,  August  23, 1861.  Said  he,  "By  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  cvcr>'  treaty 
negotiated  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  must,  before  It  Is  rallfled,  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  The  question  Immediately 
arises,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  declaration  like  that  which  his  lordship  pro* 
poses  to  make?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  treaty,  or  is  It  not?  If  it  be,  then  Is  the 
undersigned  exceeding  his  instructions  in  signing  it;  for  the  paper  made  no 
part  of  the  project  which  he  was  directed  to  propose;  and  in  case  he  should 
sign  it,  the  addition  must  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent, together  with  the  paper  itself.  If  it  be  not,  what  advantage  can  the  party 
making  the  declaration  expect  from  it  In  modifying  the  construction  of  tlw 
project,  when  the  senate  have  never  had  it  before  them  for  their  approval?  If 
It  does,  why  did  not  the  undersigned  procure  It  to  be  Incorporated  into  it?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  It  do  not,  why  did  ne  connive  at  the  appearance  of  a  desire 
to  do  it  without  effecting  the  object.  (Papers  relatinsr  to  Foreign  AflflUn 
accompanying  president's  message,  1861,  p.  123;  see  also  Mr.  Lawrence's  Notei 
to  Wheat.,  part  3,  ch.  2,  J  6.) 

1  Federalist*  No.  To. 
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that  power  is  constitutionally  exercised.  But  the  con- 
stitution provides  otherwise  ;  and,  therefore,  the  treaty- 
makinj2f  power  is  by  it  intrusted  to  the  exercise  of  the 
president,  as  a  mere  agent  or  minister  of  the  nation, 
possessing  in  himself  no  original  or  inherent  authority, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  senate,  which  as  a  body, 
is  composed  of  the  representative  intelligence,  prudence, 
nrisdom  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  And  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  circumscribe  within  any  definite  limits  this 
power,  and  leave  it  applicable  to  all  exigencies  which 
may  arise  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  constitution  has 
made  it  general  and  unqualified.  There  are  reasons 
why  congress  as  a  body  are  not  adapted  to  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the 
formation  of  treaties,  that  secrecy  and  dispatch  are 
indispensable.  The  delays  incident  to  large  assemblies, 
the  differences  of  opinion,  the  time  consumed  in  debate, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  secrecy  rendered  congress 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  diplomacy.^ 

g  522.  The  difference  between  the  office  of  the  king  of 
England  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  also  manifest  in  the  treaty-making  power.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concurring, 
to  make  treaties.  But  this  authority  in  the  president  is 
derived  from  the  constitution  ;  ^ind  he  acts  in  virtue  of 
its  authority.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  king.  He  is 
the  sole  and  absolute  representative  of  the  nation  in  all 
forei<:i:n  transactions.  He  can  of  his  own  motion,  make 
treaties  of  peace,  commerce,  alliance  and  of  every  other 
description.  Under  the  British  constitution  the  preroga- 
tive of  making  treaties  exists  in  the  crown  in  the  utmost 
plenitude;  and  the  compacts  entered  into  by  royal 
authority  have  the  most  complete  legal  validity  and 
perfection,  independent  of  any  other  sanction.*  Upon 
the  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  the  king  is  sover- 
eign. He  is  the  fountain  of  authority.  Therefore,  the 
treaty-making  power  belongs  to  him  as  the  sole  and 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  state.  In  this  respect  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  intended  power  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  actual  power  of  the  British  sovereign. 
Therefore,  in  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
authority  of  the  president  to  make  treaties  or  conven- 

1  story's  Com.  on  Constitution,  { 1509;  1  Kent's  Com.,  pt.  1,  {  8,  p.  165w 
t  See  Federalist,  No.  75. 
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tioDS,  no  aid  can  be  derived  by  consultinp:  the  British 
coDStitutiou,  or  the  practice  of  the  British  sovereign. 

S  523.  In  practice,  the  senate  of  the  United  States  are 
not  consulted  until  the  treaty  has  been  formed  and  laid 
before  them  for  ratification.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the 
president  to  consult  with  the  senate  during  the  forma- 
tion of  a  treaty,  and  to  take  their  advice  in  respect 
thereto ;  and  since  it  must  meet  with  their  approbation 
before  it  can  become  obligatory,  it  would  l)e  well  for 
him  to  understand  their  views  at  as  early  a  moment  as 
possible.  When  the  treaty  is  laid  before  the  senate  for 
tbeir  advice  and  consent,  that  body  deliberates  upon  it 
with  closed  doors.  It  then  can  ratify  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  convention  ;  or  it  can  make  such  suggestions 
and  modifications  of  it  as  it  deems  proper.  But  in  such 
case  the  treaty  must  again  be  submitted  to  the  president 
and  the  foreign  party  for  their  assent,  before  it  can 
become  obligatory.  While  the  senate  are  in  session 
upon  the  question  of  ratification,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  have  before  them  the  facts  and  circumstances  call- 
ing for  such  treaty  and  upon  which  such  convention  is 
based.  Therefore  it  is  common  for  them  to  require,  and 
for  the  president  to  lay  before  them,  all  the  official 
documents  respecting  such  negotiations,  to  assist  their 
judgment.  But  the  house  of  representatives,  having 
no  voice  in  the  ratification  of  treaties,  have  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  insist  on  the  production  before  them 
of  such  correspondence.  When  the  treaty,  to  be 
executed,  requires  an  appropriation  of  money,  it  is 
proper  that  the  house  should  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
priety or  justice  thereof,  before  making  the  necessary 
appropriation.^ 

S  524.  Inasmuch  as  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  by 
the  constitution  committed  to  the  president  to  be  exer- 
cised imder  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  it  is 
proper  that  the  power  of  appointing  embassadors  and 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  should  be  committed 
to  the  same  authority,  to  be  exercised  in  the  same  man- 

1  Rawle  on  the  ConRtitutlon.  ch.  7,  pp.  63, 64. 

Treaties  of  peace,  when  made  by  competent  authority,  are  binding  upon  tha 
whole  nation.  If  the  treaty  require  the  payment  of  money  to  carry  11  into 
effect,  and  the  monev  cannot  be  raised  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
treaty  is  morally  obligatory  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  the  law;  and  to  reftiso 
It  would  bo  a  breach  of  public  faith.  The  department  of  the  government 
which  Is  intrusted  by  the  constitution  with  the  treaty-making  power  is  com- 
petent to  bind  the  national  faith  In  its  direction :  for  the  power  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  must  be  co-extensive  with  all  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  and 


necesarily  involves  in  it  that  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty  which  has 
the  exclusive  direction  of  diplomatic  negotiations  and  contraota  with  foreign 

Sowers,  as  treaties  made  by  that  power  oecome  of  absolute  efficacy,  because 
ley  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    (I  Kent.  Com.  Lee.  8,  }  8.) 
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ner.  Therefore,  nnder  the  constitution  the  president 
nominates,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  he  appoints,  this  class  of  officers.  This  clause 
of  the  constitution^  also  provides  that  the  judges  of  the 
Bopreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law,  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  same 
manner.  But  it  likewise  authorizes  congress  to  provide 
by  law  tor  vesting  the  power  to  appoint  inferior  officers 
in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
beads  of  departments.  What  class  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  included  as  inferior,  has  not  yet 
been  deflDitely  determined.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  those  named  in  the  clause  could  hardly  be  included 
as  inferior  officers.  The  office  of  embassador  and  public 
ministers,  of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  heads  of 
departments  are  clearly  principal  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment.' 

g  525.  Vacancies  in  office  are  liable  to  occur  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate,  and  it  may  be  important  to  the 
public  that  they  should  be  filled  immediately.  There- 
fore the  constitution  provides  that  the  president  shall 
have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  such  recess,  by  granting  commissions  which  are 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  senate.' 
Rit  the  term  vacancies  in  the  constitution  does  not 
include  the  creation  of  a  new  office,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  to  fill  it.  It  was  during  the  recess 
of  the  senate  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  1813,  appointed  and 
commissioned  ministers  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  Ghent.  The  office,  though  a  constitutional  one,  that 
is,  one  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  was  created 
during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  and  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  president,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  ;  therefore  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  the  president  had  constitutional  author- 
ity so  to  do,  there  being  no  vacancy  of  any  existing 
office ;  and  the  senate,  at  their  next  session,  it  is  said, 
entered  their  protest  against  such  practice ;  and  subse- 
quently it  held  that  the  president  could  not  create  the 
office  and  make  such  appointments  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate.* 

1  Art.2.{2,cl.  2. 

9  See  recent  law  of  congp^ess  abridging  the  patronage  of  the  president.    App. 

3  Art  2,  {  2,  cl.  3. 

4  See  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  231 ;  2  Execatlve  Journal,  pp.  415-600 ;  8d  do.,  207. 
Story  on  Const.,  f  1559. 
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S  526.  Oonnected  with  the  subject  of  appointment  is 
also  that  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office.    The 
constitution  provides  for  filling  vacancies  which  may 
occur  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  bat  it  is  silent  as 
to  the  power  of  the  president  to  remove  from  office. 
It  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  should  require  the  exercise  of  the  same 
authority  to  remove  an  incumbent  from  office,  that  it 
takes  to  appoint  him  to  office;  and  such  seemed  to 
have  been  the  understanding  of  those  who  participated 
in  founding   the   government.     Notwithstanding  the 
constitution  makes  no  provision  for  removing  an  incom- 
petent or  unfaithful  officer  from  his  official  position,  it 
is  a  power  so  manifestly  essential  to  a  prudent  and  wise 
administration  of  government,  that  its   existence  is 
deemed  to  be  unquestionable.    The  writers  in  the  Fede- 
ralist^ assume  the  necessary  existence  of  this  authority ; 
but  they  thought  such  power  existed  in  the  president 
cnhj  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.   That  is,  they  assumed, 
without  argument  or  doubt,  that  the  consent  of  the 
senate  would  be  necessary  to  remove,  as  well  as  to 
appoint,  the  incumbent.    The  silence  of  the  constitu- 
tion clearly  indicates  that  it  was  expected  that  removals 
would  not  take  i>lace,  except  as  a  public  necessity,  to 
secure  fidelity  and  efticiency  in  the  discbarge  of  official 
trusts;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  practice  of 
creating  vacancies  by  removals  from  office,  without  any 
reference  to  the  fidelity  or  efficiency  of  those  removed, 
or  to  the  better  qualifications  or  character  of  those  who 
are  appointed  to  their  places,  is  a  violation,  both  of  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  is  a  corrupt 
and  base  usurpation  of  power  never  intended  to  be  con- 
ferred by  that  instrument,  upon  the  president  or  any 
other  officer  or  department  of  government ;  a  prostitu- 
tion of  the  patronage  of  government,  so  corrupting  in 
its  purpose  and  influence,  as  to  demand  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  high  officer  who  uses  it.    It  would  never 
be  used  by  an  officer  or  party  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  authority,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the    public   weal.     The   practice  of  those 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment has  been,  to  recognize  in  the  president  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  remove  from  office  at  his 
pleasure,  those  whom  it  required  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate  to  appoint  thereto.    But  as  this  power 

Fedtrallst,  No.  77. 
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exercised  by  the  president  is  an  assumed  one,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  congress  has  authority  to  regulate  its 
exercise.  And  if  there  is  one  duty  which  it  owes  to  the 
public  to  perforin  more  speedily  than  any  other,  it  is  to 
place  under  wholesome  restraint  the  exercise  of  this 
power  of  unnecessary  removals  from  office.^ 

g  527.  The  general  duties  and  powers  of  the  president 
are  enumerated  in  the  third  section  of  the  second  article 
in  these  words,  "  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses  or  either  of 
them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with 
respect  to  the  time  cf  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive 
embassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States." 

g  528.  The  language  of  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  form,  distinguishes  between  the  powers  and  the 

I  The  exercise  of  this  nower  by  the  president  has  grown  np  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  general  government  from  a  very  early  date.  During  the  first 
session  of  congress,  in  1789,  this  question  was  vcrv  fully  discussed  on  a  bill  Intro- 
daced  into  the  bouse  of  representatives  **  to  establish  an  executive  department 
to  be  denominated  the  ucpartment  of  foreign  aflalrs,"  which  among  other 
things  provided,  "That  whenever  the  secretary  shall  be  removed  from  ofllce 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  vacancy,"  etc.  (1 
Stat,  at  I^rge,  28.)  It  was  then  contondeil  by  the  advocates  of  tills  power  lu 
the  president,  that  It  belonged  to  him ;  that  It  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the 
power,  and  from  the  convenience  and  even  necessity  of  its  exercise.  That  In 
Its  nature  It  was  a  part  of  the  executive  power,  and  was  indispensable  for  a 

f»roper  execution  of  the  laws,  and  a  regular  admlnibtratlon  of  public  affairs; 
hat  the  person  in  whose  favor  a  majority  of  the  people  would  unite  in  an 
election  to  the  office  of  president  iiad  every  presumption  in  his  favor;  that  he 
must  be  presumed  to  possess  integrity.  Independence  and  higli  talents;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  abuse  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  his  power  of  removal  to  the  base  purpose  oigratlfying  a  party,  or  of 
ministering  to  his  own  resentments,  or  that  no  would  displace  upright  and 
excellent  officers  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion ;  that  the  public  odium  which 
would  attach  to  such  conduct,  would  be  a  perfect  security  against  it.  That  to 
make  removals  from  such  motives,  would  be  an  impeachable  offense.  (3 
Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  $§393  and  ^1.)  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison, 
xrho  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  house.  Subsequent  history  teaches  a 
different  lesson  as  to  the  effect  of  allowing  a  president  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  In  USo,  a  committee  of  congress  appointed  to  investigate  this  sul)Ject, 
znado  an  able  report  on  the  subject  of  "Executive  Patronage,"  on  the  0th  of 
February  of  that  year.  "  It  is  easy"  (say  they),  "  to  see  that  the  certain,  direct 
and  inevitable  tendency  of  this  practice  is  to  convert  the  entire  body  of  those 
In  office  into  corrupt  and  supple  instruments  of  power,  and  to  raise  up  a  host 
of  hungry,  greedy  and  subservient  partisans,  ready  for  every  service,  however 
base  and  corrupt.  Were  a  premium  offered  for  the  best  means  of  extending  to 
the  utmost  the  power  of  patronage;  to  destroy  the  love  of  country,  and  sub- 
stitute a  spirit  of  subserviency  and  man  worship;  to  encourage  vice  and  to 
discourage  virtue,  and  in  a  word,  to  prepare  for  the  subversion  of  liberty  and 
the  establishment  of  despotism,  no  scheme  more  perfect  could  be  devised. 
The  diseitoe  is  daily  becomhig  more  aggravated  and  dangerous,  and  if  it  be  per- 
mitted ta  progress  for  a  few  years  longer  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
of  late  advanced,  it  will  soon  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  The  question 
now  is,  not  how,  or  where,  or  with  whom,  the  danger  originated,  but  how  It  is 
to  be  arrested;  not  the  cause,  but  the  remedy;  not  how  our  institutions  and 
liberty  have  been  endangeretl,  but  how  they  are  to  be  restored."  (Ck>nsult  the 
practice  of  the  administration  under  Andrew  Johnson  as  acting  president  of 
the  United  States.  See  also,  laws  passed  in  1S67,  to  remedy  the  evil,  in  Appendix.) 
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duties  of  the  president;  the  powers  heing  permissive ;  and 
the  duties  being  mandatory — thus  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  give  to  congress,  from  time  to  time,  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  union ;  to  receive  embassa- 
dors and  other  public  ministers ;  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  faithfully  executed,  and  to  famish 
every  officer  of  the  nation  with  credentials  of  his  author- 
ity to  act  as  such  officer ;  therefore,  the  constitntion 
provides  that  he  shall  do  these  things.  He  has  power 
to  convene  congress  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  to 
adjourn  them  when  the  two  houses  cannot  agree  as  to 
the  time  of  adjournment;  therefore,  the  constitution 
provides  that  he  may  do  these  things.^ 

5  529.  But  whether  the  president  be  required  or  per- 
mitted  to  exercise  certain  powers  intrusted  to  the  presi- 
dential office,  he  is  legally  bound  to  act  in  good  faith 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  nation;  and  any  willful 
departure  from  his  line  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  the 
high  trusts  committed  to  him,  would  subject  him  to 
censure,  and,  if  necessary,  impeachment.  On  extraordi- 
nary occasions  he  may  convene  both  or  either  of  the 
houses  of  congress.  It  is  manifestly  his  duty  to  exercise 
this  power  in  good  faith,  whenever  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  requires  it;  and  although,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  constitution,  it  is  committed  to 
his  discretion  to  determine  what  occasions  shall  require 
the  exercise  of  this  i)ower,  he  is  nevertheless  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  a  reasonably  sound,  and  a  bona  fide 
discretion  in  the  premises.  If  he  act  corruptly  either  in 
omitting  to  assemble  congress,  or  in  adjourning  them 
after  they  are  assembled,  he  would  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, even  though  in  form,  the  power  is  to  be  exercised 
in  his  discretion.  Thus,  suppose,  under  his  power  to 
adjourn  congress  to  such  a  time  as  he  might  think 
proper,  when  there  is  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses  in  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  should 
adjourn  them  beyond  the  time  of  the  annual  session ; 
or  should  adjourn  them  on  any  occasion  of  a  temporary 
disagreement,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  their 
presence  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
augmenting  his  influenee  in  the  same,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  so  doing  he  would  be  guilty  of  ^n  im- 
peachable offense ;   and  the  congress  which  he  should 

1  See  a  discussion  of  the  constitutional  discrimination  of  the  powen  and 
aulies  of  the  president,  by  Alflred  Conkllng,  published  by  Weare  C.  Little^ 
Albany,  1866. 
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thus  corrnptly  attempt  to  prorogue,  woald  not  discbarge 
its  duty  to  the  people  uutil  it  li^ul  remaiued  loug  enougli 
therealler  to  impeacb,  convict  and  remove  Mm  fi:om 
office,  and  to  put  a  more  faithful  officer  iu  his  place. 

S  530.  The  president  is  required  to  receive  embas- 
sadors and  other  public  ministers.  Embassadors  and 
public  ministers  are  the  only  accredited  medium  through 
which  political  relations  can  be  maintained  with  foreign 
powers.  Therefore  the  external  administration  of  the 
public  authority  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  these  ministerial  offices. 
The  power  to  receive  embassadors  and  foreign  ministers 
carries  with  it  also  the  incidental  power  to  refuse  to 
receive  them  for  i)roper  or  just  cause.  The  refusal 
to  i*eceive  a  foreign  minister  should  be  sustained  by 
substantial  reasons ;  otherwise  it  would  be  deemed  an 
unfriendly  act  toward  the  sovereign  appointing  him, 
and  might  provoke  hostilities  unless  accompanied  with 
l)roi>er  explanations.  The  grounds  of  refusal  may  be 
l>ersonal  to  the  minister  ;  or  to  the  subject  of  the 
embassy ;  or  to  the  attitude  of  his  sovereign  toward 
the  government  refusing  to  receive  him. 

g  531.  By  the  fourth  section  of  the  second  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 
are  liable  to  be  removed  from  office  on  imi>eachment 
for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  nature,  object,  and 
policy  of  impeachments  have  already  been  considered.^ 
There  remain  but  these  further  considerations  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  respect  thereto.  First,  what  is  the  authority 
of  the  senate  to  arrest  and  bring  before  them,  as  the 
trying  court,  the  person  of  the  accused ;  and,  second, 
what  is  the  effect  of  an  impeachment  by  the  house 
upon  the  official  status  of  the  accused  ?  The  conduct 
of  the  presidential  incumbent  iu  the  administration  of 
the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  has  been  such 
during  the  years  1865, 18CG,  and  18G7,  as,  in  the  minds 
of  a  very  large  and  respectable  class  of  citizens,  to  call 
for  his  impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  It  is 
contended  by  one  class,  that  as  soon  as  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  find  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  arrested  and  to  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  senate  for  trial.  That 
being  arrested,  there  will  be  inability  on  his  part  to  dis- 

1  Ante  SS  273  to  282. 
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charge  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
will  be  incumbent  upon  congress  to  declare  what  officer 
shall  act  as  president  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or 
a  president  be  elected.  It  is  contended  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  incumbent  cannot  be  interfered  with 
until  after  impeachment  by  the  house  and  conviction  by 
the  senate.  That  during  his  trial  on  the  impeachmeDb 
he  is  to  be  left  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  incident  to  the  office  of  president — and  jiowers 
which  he  is  charged  by  the  house  with  abusing — ^both 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  and  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  That  however  dangerous  it  may  be  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  incumbent,  such  x)Ower8 
during  his  trial,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  constitution  and 
must  be  submitted  to  by  the  nation. 

S  532.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  a  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  ;^  and  the 
senate  has  the  sole  i)ower  to  fry  all  impeachments ;'  and 
congress  has  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  such 
powers.^  The  constitution,  not  having  determined  the 
manner  in  which  the  accused  shall  be  brought  before  the 
bar  of  the  senate  for  trial,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  shall  bo  conducted,  has  left  it  to  congress  to 
l)rovide  by  law  for  the  same.  Congress  can  determine 
by  law  whether  the  presidential  incumbent  shall  be 
arrested  on  impeachment  by  the  house,  and  whether, 
on  being  arrested,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  said  office.  The 
constitution  has  wisely  left  the  question  of  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  any  given  office, 
to  bo  defined  by  the  people  of  the  nation,  through  their 
representatives  in  congress,  that  is,  to  be  defined  by 
law.  What  shall  amount  to  a  disqualification  to  dis- 
charge the  high  trusts  of  the  presidential  office,  could 
with  safety  be  committed  to  no  other  department  of  the 
government ;  for  there  is  no  other  department  so  imme- 
diately from  the  people,  and  so  directly  responsible  to 
them.  There  is  no  other  department  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  so  potentially  and  per- 
petually present  as  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  may  be  many  causes  of  inability  in  the 
presidential  incumbent ;    such  as,  !?ickness,  insanity, 

1  Art.  1,  S  2,  cl.  5.     s  Art.  1,  $  3,  cl.  a    »  Art.  1,  §  8,  d.  18. 
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doubtful  loyalty,  and  the  like.  Who  except  Congress, 
as  the  law-making  power,  can  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  inability  ?  The  constitution  contem- 
plates that  this  inability  may  be  of  a  temporary  dura- 
tion only,  and  may  be  removed ;  or  it  may  be  permanent, 
continuing  until  the  election  of  a  successor.  Thus, 
congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability^  both  of  the  president 
and  vice-])resident,  declaring  what  oflScer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly until  the  disability  be  removed^  or  a  president  shall 
he  elected.^ 

S  533.  The  provisions  of  the  constitution  upon  this 
subject  are  plainly  these :  The  president  may  be 
imi>eached  by  the  house,  and  tried  by  the  senate ;  and 
congress  may  provide  by  law,  for  the  manner  in  which 
lie  shall  be  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  bur  of  the 
senate.  If  in  the  opinion  of  congress  the  presidential 
incumbent  is  disqualified  from  properly  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  presidential  office  while  on  trial  before 
the  senate,  it  can  provide  by  law  for  such  inability  by 
declaring  what  officer  shall  act  as  president  until  such 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  successor  be  elected.  There 
can  be  no  legal  inability  on  the  part  of  the  president  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  except  such  as  con- 
gress shall  determine  by  law,  and  what  shall  amount  to 
snch  constitutional  inability  necessarily  rests  in  the 
judgment,  and  discretion  of  congress.  Their  decision 
and  action  in  the  premises  is  conclusive ;  and  there  is 
no  appeal  therefrom  but  to  the  people.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  that  in  case  of  disability,  etc.,  congress 
may  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  presidential 
powers  and  duties,  and  has  not  provided  what  shall  be 
deemed  to  amount  to  such  disability  ;  but  has  given  to 
no  other  department  than  congress  any  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject.  The  whole  subject  is  by  the 
constitution  committed  to  congressional  discretion,  and 
congress  has  full  power  to  declare  by  law,  what  shall 
amount  to  disqualification,  and  who  shall  administer 
during  the  continuance  of  such  inability,  etc. 

S  534.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  the  fourth 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution,  should 
be  understood  to  read  that  the  president,  vice-president 
and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  treason,  bribery  and  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  i;  as  well  as  for  convio* 

>  Art.  2,11,  el.  6. 
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,tion  of  tbe  same.    But  sucb,  evidently,  is  not  the  legal 
import  of  that  section.    An  officer  is  not  to  be  presumed 
to  be  guilty  of  the  offense  for  wbicb  be  stands  imi>eacbed, 
until  he  is  found  guilty,  after  a  full  trial  before  the  trying 
coiu't.    He  had  no  opportunity  of  aiipearing  or  Jbieing 
beard  before  the  house.    His  accusers  were  alone  heard 
there.    Therefore,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  people 
intended  to  authorize  the  final  removal  from  office  of 
one,  who  was  merely  accused  of  a  high  ofiense,  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
defense.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  under  this  provi- 
sion  of  the  constitution,  the  officer  must  l^e  con victed aa 
well  as  impeached  before  he  can  be  permanently  removed 
from  his  office.    But  while  the  incumbent  cannot  be 
removed  until  convicted,  he  may  be,  under  a  temporary 
inability  created  or  declared  by  law  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  presidential  officer  during  his 
trial  before  the  bar  of  the  senate.    It  is  not  only  withia 
the  province,  but  it  is  likewise  the  duty,  of  congress  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  discharge  of  the  presidential 
power  and  duties  during  the  occurrence  of  such  a  possi- 
ble event. 


OHAtTEE  XVII. 

OF  THE  JUDICIAL  POWERS. 

g  535.  By  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  judicial  authority  of  the  nation 
is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  congress  shall  establish.*  The  scope  of  this 
provision  in  its  administrative  eflfect  upon  the  nation, 
depends  upon  a  just  definition  of  the  term  "judicial 
power."  As  used  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  it  is  to  have  only  its  technical  signification, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  government.  As  a  judicial  power, 
its  whole  province  is  to  be  found  in  ascertaining  and 
applying  the  law  according  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made.  The  law  being  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  legislative  will  of  the  nation, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  that 
will  as  applicable  to  the  case  properly  before  the  court, 
and  to  declare  the  requirements  of  the  law  therein,  by 

1  Art.  8,  i  1,  of  the  Ck>nst.  U.  a 
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s  order,  judgment  or  decree.  Thus,  it  is  the  province 
f  the  legislature,  as  the  term  implies,  to  give  to  society 
r  to  the  members  thereof,  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
squired  to  regulate  their  civil  conduct.  It  is  the  prov- 
ice  of  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  that  legislative  intent, 
nd  by  appropriate  orders,  judgments  or  decrees,  to 
pply  the  law  according  to  such  ascertained  purpose 
nd  effect.  The  maxim,  jus  dicere,  nonjus  dare,  express 
'ith  forcible  brevity,  the  province  of  the  judge.  The 
iQCtion  of  the  judge  onlj^  begins  where  that  of  the 
^gislator  ends.  He  has  no  mission  to  perform  where 
tiere  is  no  law  to  be  interpreted  and  applied.  Until 
lie  legislator  has  spoken,  and  there  is  action  or  pro- 
osed  action  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  the  judicial 
ower  must  remain  dormant.  Not  so  with  the  legisla- 
Lve  department.  It  is  required  to  precede  every  other, 
t  is  necessarily  rooted  and  grounded  in  ever-present 
avereignty;  not  only  providing  for  its  own  orderly 
xistence  and  action,  but  for  the  orderly  existence  and 
etion  of  every  other  department.  Under  the  consti- 
iition  of  the  United  States,  it  is  intrusted  with  the 
reatiou  and  organization  of  the  national  courts.  It 
an  construct  and  reconstruct  them  at  pleasure.  It  can, 
y  law,  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  the  judges  are  to 
6  governed  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  can 
etermine  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  the  judges, 
nd  for  what  causes  they  may  be  removed  by  impeach- 
lent. 

S  536.  But  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
epartments  of  the  general  government  are  created  by 
he  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which,  in  all  that 
b  directs  in  respect  to  each,  is  the  supreme  law ;  and 
ach  department  in  its  administration,  is  limited  to  the 
.nthority  conferred  by  that  instrument.  That  is, 
he  legislative  department  can  exercise  its  powers  only 
a  respect  to  such  subjects,  as  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
titution,  are  committed  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  to  the 
iiaking  of  such  laws  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for 
orrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed 
T  implied  in  that  instrument.  In  enacting  laws,  con- 
gress must  keep  within  the  range  of  subjects  committed 
o  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  must  authorize  or  require  noth- 
Dg  to  be  done  which  will  conflict  with  any  of  the 
K>8itive  provisions  of  the  constitution.  But  keeping 
vithin  these  limitations  and  restrictions,  congress  can 
exercise  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  nation;  and 
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the  judiciary  are  bonnd  to  interpret  and  apply,  in  good 
faith,  the  laws  enacted  by  congress,  according  to  the 
ascertained  legislative  intent  thereof.  Thus,  while 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  government  are  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments, they  can  be  exercised  only  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  ascertainment  and 
application  of  the  legislative  will  of  the  nation  to  affairs 
subject  to  its  general  jurisdiction. 

g  537.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  conrts 
are  nominated,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States; 
and    they  hold   their    otiices  during    good  behavior.^ 
During   the  continuance  of  the  office  to  which  they 
ai'e  appointed,  they  cannot  be  removed  except  upon 
impeachment  and  conviction  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.   The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  secure  to 
the  court  that  independence  so  essential  to  a  just  and 
faithful  discharge  of  judicial  duties.  In  many  cases  their 
jurisdiction  is  ascertained  and  secured  by  the  constito- 
tion  itself,  in  which  respect  the  judicial  powers  are  co- 
ordinate with  the  legislative.    But  in  all  other  cases, 
their  jurisdiction  is  fixed  by  law,  which  necessarily  sub- 
ordinates them  in  their  jurisdiction  to  the  legislative 
will.     It  has  been  questioned  whether,  after  the  courts 
have  been  organized  by  law,  and  the  judges  have  been 
appointed  and  their  salaries  have  been  fixed,  congress 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work  a  removal  of  a  judge 
from  office.    In  1801,  congress  passed  an  act  reorgan- 
izing the  judiciary  and   authorizing  the  appointment 
of  sixteen  new  judges  with  suitable  salaries,  to  hold 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  differ- 
ent circuits  created  by  the  act.^     Under  this  act  the 
circuit  judges  were   appointed   and   performed    their 
duties  until   the   next   year,  when  the  courts  estab- 
lished by  the  act  were  abolished,  without  making  any 
provision  for  paying  their  salaries  or  continuing  their 
offices.'    It  was  contended  by  some  that  inasmuch  as 
such  act  abolishing  these  courts,  in  effect  removed  these 
judges  from  office,  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution which  i)rovides,  that  they  shall  hold  their  office 
during  good  behavior.    Judge  Story  was  of  the  opinion 
that  such  act  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  terms  or 

t  Art.  2. 2  2.  cl.  2  of  Const.  U.  S. ;  and  Art  3,  g  1,  of  same. 

•  Act  of  1801,  ch.  76. 

sAotofl8Q2,c]i.8. 
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intent  of  the  constitution.*  But  with  due  respect  to  the 
lion  of  the  learned  author,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
franiers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  impose  upon 

nation  a  constitutional  obligation  to  maintain  for- 
r  ^n  imperfect  or  defective  organization  of  the  inferior 
rt,  lest,  perchance,  they  should  disturb  the  oflBcial 

of  a  judicial  incumbent.  It  is  a  well-settled  prin- 
e,  that  the  incumbent  of  an  oflSce  for  life  or  for 
rs,  has  no  vested  right  or  interest  in  the  office,  or  in 

pros})ective  salary.    He  administers  for  the  public, 

for  himself,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  constitutional 
ibition,  the  office  may  be  abolished  at  any  time,  with- 

consulting  the  wishes  or  personal  interest  of  the 
imbent.    By  abolishing  the  office,  the  incumbent  is 

removed,  but  his  official  life  ceases  with  the  cessa- 
i  of  the  office. 

538.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  design  of 

authors  of  the  constitution  to  commit  to  congress 
organization  and  supervision  of  the  national  courts 
9very  respect  not  fixed  and  settled  by  the  constitu- 
1  itself.  The  constitution  provides  that  there  shall 
one  supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  con- 
ss  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.^  It 
)  provides  for  the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
the  supremo  court  in  certain  cases;  and  for  the  ap- 
Qtment  of  the  judges ;  and  the  tenure  of  their  office, 
But  it  leaves  the  organization  of  these  courts,  the 
aber  of  judges,  and  the  rulies  by  which  they  are  to  be 
erned,  to  the  discretion  of  congress ;  and  without 
exercise  of  which  the  courts  themselves  could  have 
existence.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  organiza- 
I,  and  the  practical  workings  of  these  courts,  is  com- 
ted  necessarily,  to  the  legislative  discretion.' 

639.  The  legal  rights  of  individuals  cannot  be  pro- 
»d  and  enforced  by  government  except  through  the 

>m.  on  Const.,  {  16^. 

id|^  of  inferior  courts  do  not  inclade  Judges  of  the  courts  appointed  in 
«rritories  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  given  to  congress  to 
late  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Such  are  leeiaJative  courts 
ied  in  virtue  of  the  general  sovereignty  which  exists  in  tne  general  gov- 
lent  over  the  national  territories.  (1  Peter's  S.  C.  Rep.,  511^10:  story's 
.  on  Const.,  ^  ltt36.) 

I  a  recent  case  {ex  parte;  in  matter  of  A.  H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  petl<!> 
ir;  and  also  ez  parte, 'in  matter  of  R.  H.  Marr^ -of  Louisiana,  petitioner,)  on 
on  in  the  supreme  court  for  leave  to  practice  as  attorneys,  etc,  without 
ig  the  test  oath  prescribed  by  congress,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  quodifl- 
n  of  an  attorney  to  be  entitled  to  practice  in  such  court,  a  majority  of  the 
ee  held  that  the  act  of  congress  prescribing  such  test  oath,  was  unconsti- 
nal.i  It  is  an  anomalous  decision ;  one  wfadch  cannot  stand  the  test 
sal  criticism,  and  will  not  be  lilceiy  to  be  recognized  as  law.  (See  the  dis- 
ng  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  concurred  in  by  Chief  Justice  Chabi:, 
Justices  SWAYNE  and  Davis,  published  in  the  Western  Jurist  for  April, 
See  appendix,  p.      .) 

c  Term,  1M6,  not  reported. 
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intervention  of  the  judiciary  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
laws  for  such  purpose.    lu  matters  of  internal  adminis 
tratiou  the  executive  cannot  act  in  the  ex^uVion  of  the 
law,  except  in  pursuance  of  the  order,  judgment,  or 
decree  of  the  courts.    In  all  questions  directly  affecting 
the  vested  or  natural  rights  of  individuals,  the  action  of 
the  judiciary  necessarily  precedes  that  of  the  execntive, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  law,  and  direcling 
its  application  to  the  i)urpose  intended.    But  in  respect 
to  questions  affecting  the  politiciil  rights  of  political 
states  or  communities,  the  judiciary  cannot  i)roi)erly 
interfere.    Whether  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  shall 
be  incorporated  into  a  political  state ;  and  upon  what 
conditions ;  and  subject  to  what  restrictions ;  are  qi'.es- 
tions  of  legislative  discretion,  which  the  judiciary  can- 
not review.    It  is  the  same  generallj%  with  all  questions 
committed  to  the  discretion  of  congress,  which  do  not 
directly  affect  the  natural  or  vested  rights  of  the  citizen.* 
5  540.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  cases,  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  embas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state;  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claim- 
ing   lands  under  grants    from    different  states ;    and 
between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens  or  subject?.^    By  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  constitution  it  is  provided,  however,  "  that  the 
j'udicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced 
or  prosecuted  agfiinst  one  of  the  United  States  by  citi- 
zens of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state."  ^    As  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
Sta^.es  extends  only  to  cases  arising  under  the  constitU' 
lion  and  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  etc.,  it  is  first  neces-  * 
sary  to  consider  what  constitutes  a  case,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause.    To  constitute  a  case^  there 

I  Sec  the  recent  discusslonB  before  the  Rupreme  court  on  the  application  of 
Georgia  Ibr  a  writ  of  Injunction  against  Stanton,  Grant  and  Pope,  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  reconstruction  act  of  18S7,  and  which  was  denlea  by  Ida 
court. 
«  Art.  3,  §  2,  d.  1,  Ck)nst.  U.  S.  .      .       o  ^  „  «        ^„    «.^ 

3  Bee  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  |  1835;  Ihwlerv.  Lindaey,  8  Dall.  Rep.,  41JL-  «aff 
JVew  York  v.  ObnneciiciU,  4  Id.,  I,  3,6;  United  State*  y.Peien.h  Cranch,  lU,  139; 
Otbom  V.  Bank  qf  UnUed  State*,  9  Wheat.  Rep.,  840. 
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mnst  be  tbe  proper  parties,  having  rights  to  be  adjudi- 
cated: or»  at  least,  capable  of  having  rights  to  be 
adjudicated,  arising  in  the  manner,  or  between  the  par- 
ties, prescribed  in  the  constitution.  And  since  there 
can  be  no  case  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by 
the  national  judiciary,  where  the  proper  parties  do  not 
exist;  and  since  there  can  be  no  proper  party  to  an 
actii)n  or  suit,  where  the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  a 
legal  person  have  not  been,  or  are  not  threatened  to  be, 
invaded,  the  principles  involved  in  a  case  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power  by  the  national  judiciary  are  easy 
to  be  ascertained  and  applied.^ 

§  541.  In  plain  language,  a  case  is  an  action  or  suit, 
in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  regular 
course  of  judicial  proceedings.*  As  such,  there  must  be 
the  proper  parties  to  the  action  or  suit;  that  is,  there 
must  be  before  the  court  a  legal  person  as  a  party, 
whose  rights  are  to  be  protected  or  vindicated.  Any 
person  may  be  such  a  party  whose  legjil  rights,  arising 
under  the  constitution,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  have  been  wrong- 
fully invaded  or  withheld  by  a  person  legally  responsible 
for  such  wrongful  conduct.  So  also  may  a  person  be  a 
party  and  bring  his  case  before  the  national  judiciary, 
where  his  protection,  or  the  enforcement  of  his  rights, 
affect  embassadors,  other  public  ministei*8  or  consuls ;  or 
where  they  constitute  a  case  for  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  by  arising  upon  the  high  seas,  which  are 
the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  rights  and  privi- 
leges relative  thereto,  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  treaties.^  Beyopd  these  cases,  the  consti- 
tation  has  declared  who  only  can  be  parties  to  suits 
before  these  national  tribunals.  But  these  parties  must 
be  persons  whose  legal  or  equitable  rights  have  been 
withheld,  or  have  been  invaded ;  or  are  in  such  immi- 
nent djinger  as  to  call  for  the  protective  remedies  admin- 
istered in  equity. 

> "  It  is  clear  that  the  Judicial  department  is  authorized  to  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  full  extent  of  the  constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such  a  form  that 
the  Judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  When  it  has  assumed  such  a 
lbrm.it  has  tnen  become  a  case;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Judicial  power 
attaches  to  it.  A  case,  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  arises  when  some  sub- 
ject touching  the  constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  submitted 
to  the  courts  by  a  party  who  asserts  his  rights  In  the  form  prescribed  by  law." 
(Story  on  Const.,  { 1616,  and  notes.)  **  A  case  Is  a  controversy  between  parties, 
which  has  taken  a  shape  for  Judicial  decision."  (Marsh.  Speech,  5  Wheat.  Rep., 
app.,  16;  see  also  Osborn  v.  The  Bank  qf  the  Uaited  StaUi^  0  Wheat.  Rep.  810.) 

fl  Story  on  Const.,  \  1616. 

9  Chiaholm  v.  The  State  (tf  Georgia,  2  Dall.  Rep,,  419,  473;  2  Pet.  Cond.  Rep., 
635,671. 
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S  542.  Gases  arising  under  the  constitution  are  distin 
gnished  from  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  this:  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  certain  powers,  grants  certain  privileges,  and 
secures  to  citizens  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
rights,  independent  of  any  particular  statutory  enact- 
ment. Therefore,  cases  may  arise  under  such  powers, 
privileges,  and  rights:  as  if  a  citizen  of  one  ^tate 
should  be  denied  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  another 
state;  or  if  a  state  should  attempt  to  make  paper 
money  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  or  if  a 
person  charged  with  a  crime  against  the  United  States, 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ;  or  if  a  sol- 
dier in  time  of  peace,  sbould  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof;  for  an  injury 
such  as  these,  there  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  grow  out  of 
the  legislation  of  congress  within  the  scope  of  their  con- 
stitutional authority,  whether  they  constitute  the  right, 
the  privilege,  the  claim,  protection  or  defense  of  the 
party  by  whom  they  are  asserted.  Wherever  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  any  questions  arise  touching  the  validity 
of  a  treaty,  or  statute,  or  authority  exercised  under  the 
United  States,  or  touching  the  construction  of  any  clause 
of  tbe  constitution,  or  of  any  statute,  or  of  any  treaty  of 
the  United  States,  or  touching  the  validity  of  any 
statute  or  authority  exercised  under  ciny  state  on  the 
ground  of  any  repugnancy  to  the  constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  invariably  held 
to  be  a  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends.*  A  case  in  law  or  equity  consists  of  the 
right  of  the  one  party  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  may 
be  said  to  arise  under  the  constitution  or  a  law,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States  whenever  its  correct  decision 
depends  on  the  construction  of  either.'* 

S  543.  The  reasons  why  the  constitution  conferred  the 
jurisdiction  contained  in  article  three,  section  two,  is 

»  See  Ararburify,Madia<mt  1  Cranch.,  137. 173, 174;  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  1 1047; 
Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.,  804;  Oohena  v.  Virginia^  6  WheaU  Rep  ,  264;  see 
al80  9  Wheat.  Rep.,  pp.  1  and  m 

a  See  Jiullclary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  {  25 ;  see  Story's  Com.,  tuprcL,  J  WW. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  federal  government  extends  to  all  cases  In  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  constitution.    Now  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal 

f;overnment,  or  prohibited  to  the  states,  being  all  enumerated,  the  cases  arls- 
ng  under  the  constitution  can  only  be  such  as  arise  out  of  some  enumerated 
power  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  or  prohibited  to  those  of  the  several 
states.  These  general  wonls  include  what  is  comprehended  in  the  next  clause, 
namely,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  etc.  (See  1  Tack.  BL 
Com.  A  pp.,  418;  see  discussion  of  these  quesUons  by  Rawle  on  the  OonsL, 
eh.  28.) 
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forcibly  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Jat^  as  follows: 
**  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  precise  sense  and  latitude 
in  which  the  words  *  to  establish  justice,*  as  here  used, 
are  to  be  understood  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
result  from  the  provisions  made  in  the  constitution  on 
this  head.  They  are  specified  in  the  second  section  of 
the  third  article,  where  it  is  ordained  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  ten  descrip- 
tion of  cases,  namely :  1.  To  all  cases  arising  under 
this  constitution ;  because  the  meaning,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  compact  ought  always  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  all  the  parties,  not  by  authority  derived 
only  from  one  of  them.  2.  To  all  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  because,  as  such  laws, 
constitutionally  made,  are  obligatory  on  each  state,  the 
measure  of  obligation  and  obedience  ought  not  to  be 
decided  and  fixed  by  the  party  from  whom  they  are 
due;  but  by  a  tribunal  deriving  authority  from  both 
parties.  3.  To  all  cases  arising  under  treaties  made  by 
their  authority ;  because,  as  treaties  are  compacts  made 
by,  and  obligatory  on,  the  whole  nation,  their  operation 
ought  not  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  local  laws,  or 
courts  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  4.  To  all  cases  affecting 
embassadors,  or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls; 
because,  as  these  oflBcers  are  of  foreign  nations,  whom 
this  nation  are  bound  to  protect,  and  treat  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  cases  affecting  them  ought  only 
to  be  cognizable  by  national  authority.  5.  To  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  because,  as  the 
seas  are  the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  rights  and 
privileges  relative  thereto  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  treaties,  such  cases  necessarily  belong  to 
national  jurisdiction.  6.  To  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  because,  in  cases  in 
which  the  whole  people  are  interested  it  would  not  be 
equal  or  wise  to  let  any  one  state  decide  and  measure  out 
the  justice  due  to  others.  7.  To  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states ;  because  domestic  tranquillity  requires 
that  the  contentions  of  states  should  be  peaceably  ter- 
minated by  a  common  judicatory ;  and  because,  in  a 
free  country  justice  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  will  of 
either  of  the  litigants.  8.  To  controversies  between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  because,  in  case 
a  state  —  that  is,  all  the  citizens  of  it  —  has  demands 
against  some  citizens  of  another  state,  it  is  better  that 

i  Cfhiaholmy,  TheStaUqf  Geoiyfo, 2 Dall.  Bep., 410, 47& 
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8lie  should  prosecute  their  demands  in  a  national  court, 
than  in  a  court  of  the  state  to  which  those  citizens 
belong;  the  danger  of  irritation  and  criminations,  arising 
from  ap])rehensions  and  suspicions  of  partiality,  being 
thereby  obviated;  because,  in  cases  where  some  citizens 
of  one  state  have  demands  against  all  the  citizens  of 
another  state,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men 
forbid  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
justice  due  to  the  former;  and  true  republican  govern- 
ment requires  that  free  and  equal  citizens  should  have 
free,  fair  and  equal  justice.  9.  To  controversies  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states;  because,  as  the  rights  of  the  two 
states  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into  question,  neither 
of  the  two  states  ought  to  decide  the  controverey. 
10.  To  controversies  between  a  state  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states  or  citizens  or  subjects; 
because,  as  every  nation  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  its  citizens  toward  other  nations,  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  justice  due  to  foreign  nations  or  people  ought 
to  be  ascertained  by,  and  depend  on  national  authority."* 

§  544.  Oases  may  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  implication,  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
national  judiciary  for  redress.  If  an  officer  is  ordered 
to  arrest  an  individual,  and  he  does  so  by  the  legal 
authority  of  the  nation,  the  Law  implies  that  he  shall 
l)e  protected  in  obeying  such  authority.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  an  act  of  congress  to  imply,  without 
expressing,  such  exemption  from  state  control.  Col- 
lectors of  revenue,  carriers  of  the  mails,  operators  in 
the  mint  establishment,  and  other  national  institutions 
of  a  public  nature,  are  examples;  and  although  there 
is  no  provision  of  congress  expressly  protecting  them, 
such  protection  is  necessarily  incidental  to  the  office, 
and  is  implied  in  the  acts  creating  it.* 

S  545.  The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity.  **  There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  litigation 
between    individuals    which    may  not    involve    those 

1  Mr.  Madison  says  that  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  In  the  sense  of 
the  above  clause,  are  of  two  descriptions.  One  of  them  comprehends  the  cases 
growl njc  out  of  the  restrictions  on  the  legislative  power  of  the  states,  such  as 
emitting  bills  of  credit,  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Should  this  prohibition  bo  violated,  and  a  suit  between 
citl7,ens  of  the  same  state  be  tne  consequence,  this  would  be  a  case  arising 
under  the  constitution  before  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Smtes.  A 
second  description  comprehends  suits  twjtween  citizens  and  foreigners,  or 
citizens  of  dlflerent  states,  to  be  dccide<l  according  to  the  state  or  foreign  laws, 
but  submitted  by  the  constitution  to  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
Virginia  Resolutions  and  Iteport,  January,  1800,  p.  2».  ^  ,.„^     ^ 

«  See  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  d  1058 ;  Osbam  V.  Bank  of  UnUed  States,  9  Wheat 
Bep.,  846, 803,  800. 
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ingpredients  of  frauds  accident,  tnisty  or  hardship^  T?bich 
would  render  the  matter  an  object  of  equitable  ratber 
than  legal  jurisdiction,  as  the  distinction  is  established 
in  several  of  the  states.  It  is  the  i)eculiar  province  of 
a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  are  called  hard 
bargains.  These  are  contracts  in  which,  though  there 
may  have  been  no  direct  fraud  or  deceit  sufficient  to 
invalidate  them  in  a  court  of  law,  yet  there  may  have 
been  some  undue  and  unconscionable  advantage  taken 
of  the  necessities  or  misfortunes  of  one  of  the  parties 
which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate.  In  such 
cases,  where  foreigners  were  concerned  on  either  side, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  federal  judicatures  to  do 
justice  without  equitable  as  well  as  legal  jurisdiction. 
This  reasoning  may  not  be  so  palpable  in  those  states 
where  the  formal  and  technical  distinction  between  law 
and  equity  is  not  maintained,  as  in  this  state,  where  it 
is  exemplified  by  every  day's  practice.^ 

§  546.  The  supreme  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  cases  in  which  a  state  is  a  party. 
Such  cases  can  only  be  brought  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  But  all  other  cases  of  which  the 
national  judiciary  can  take  cognizance,  may,  under 
the  regulations  of  congress  to  that  effect,  be  commenced 
in  the  subordinate  or  inferior  courts  of  thb  United 
States.  The  supreme  court  is  to  have  appellate  juris- 
diction both  of  the  law  and  fact  in  all  such  cases, 
except  where,  under  the  regulations  of  congress,  it  is 
otherwise  provided.*  The  essential  element  of  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  is  the  right  to  revise  and  correct  the 
proceedings  in  a  cause  already  instituted,  and  does  not 
create  the  cause.^  It  necessarily  implies  that  the 
subject-matter  has  already  been  instituted  in,  and  acted 
upon  by,  some  other  court  whose  judgment  or  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  revised.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as  the  legislature 
may  prescribe.  The  most  usual  modes  are  by  writs  of 
error  and  by  appeal.  A  writ  of  error  is  a  common  law 
process  to  remove  the  record  of  the  inferior  court  into 
the  superior  or  appellate  court  for  a  re-examination  of 
the  law  only.  An  appeal  is  a  process  of  civil  law  origin, 

1  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  No.  80.  p.  447. 
t  Art  8, 1 2,  cl.  2,    Story's  Corn,  on  Const., «  1703-1763. 
9  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  2  17G1 ;  1  Cr.  17o;  2  Pet.,  419. 
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which  brings  np  the  whole  case,  subjecting  the  fact  as 
well  as  the  law  to  a  re-examination  and  re-trial.^ 

g  547.  By  the  language,  "the  supreme  court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact/*  is 
not  meant  that  the  supreme  court  may  on  appeal  review 
the  decisions  of  a  jury  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  thus 
in  eftect  destroy  the  validity  of  their  veixlict ;  but  that 
in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction  the  supreme 
court  may  review  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law.*  The 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  extends  to 
all  cases  determinable  in  the  different  modes;  some  in 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  some  otherwise. 
In  reviewng  those  which  are  determinable  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  the  court  will  review 
only  questions  of  law ;  while  in  reviewing  equity  and 
admiralty  cases,  a  re-examination  of  the  facts  is  according 
to  usage.  If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  this  construction 
the  following  amendment  of  the  constitution  sets  the 
question  at  rest.  Article  seven  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  '*  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved :  and  that  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

g  548.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed.  But  when  not  committed  within  any  state, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congress 
may  by  law  have  directed.'  This  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution applies  only  to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
government.  Whenever,  from  invasion  or  rebellion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  the  administration  of 
martial  authority,  criminals  may  be  tried,  convicted 
and  executed  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  In 
the  language  of  Judge  Stewart,  in  refusing  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  0.  L.  Vallandigham  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  safety  demanded  his  arrest  and  punish- 
ment: "Those  who  live  under  the  protection  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  our  benignant  government,  must  learn 
that  they  cannot  stab  its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they 
cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and  desire  its  subver- 
sion, let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  seek 

I  See  3  Dall.  K.,  821  •  9  Wheat.  Rep.,  409-412 ;  Story's  Com.  on  Const..  9 1792, 
t  Federalist,  Nos.  81  and  83 :  Story  on  Const.,  2  1763. 
s  Art.  8,  i  2,  oL  8,  Const.  U.  1^ 
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tbe  fellowship  and  protection  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  in  sympathy.  If  they  remain  with  ns  while  they  are 
not  of  us,  they  must  be  subject  to  such  a  course  of 
dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes 
and  will  enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain  if  the 
stringent  doctrine  of  military  necessity  should  find  them 
to  be  legitimate  subjects  of  its  action."  ^ 

§  549.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  has  from  very  early 
times,  been  insisted  upon  as  the  great  bulwark  of  civil 
and  political  liberty;  and  has  been  watched  with 
unceasing  jealousy,  and  solicitude.  This  right  consti- 
tutes a  fandamental  article  of  Magna  Charta^  which  is 
that  uo  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  ban- 
ished, nor  deprived  of  lite,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his 
Iieers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  a  trial  by  jury  is 
understood  to  mean  —  generally  —  a  trial  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  impartially  selected,  and  who  must  unani- 
mously concur  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused  before  a  legal 
conviction  can  be  had.  The  object  to  be  gained  by  a 
jury  trial  in  criminal  cases  is  to  guard  against  tbe  spirit 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  rulers ;  and  a 
violence  and  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  principle  involved  in  jury  trials  is  forcibly  expressed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Smith  in  Willis  v.  Long  Island  JRailroad 
Company^  in  these  words.  "  The  wisdom  of  the  time- 
honored  rule  of  the  common  law  which  refers  questions  of 
fact  to  the  jurors,  and  questions  of  law  to  the  judge,  is 
not  more  conspicuous  in  any  class  of  cases  than  those 
which  involve  questions  of  negligence.  Oases  of  that 
nature  frequently  come  before  the  courts  in  which  men 
of  equal  intelligence  and  judgment  diflTer  in  their  conclu- 
sions, simply  because  they  differ  in  experience  and  habits, 
in  temperament  or  mental  organization.  A  course  of  con- 
duct which  seems  sufficiently  careful  to  a  self-reliant 
man,  who  is  accustomed  to  act  promptly,  may  appear 
reckless  to  one  who  is  usually  circumspect  and  hesita- 
ting. That  average  jiidgmeut  which  is  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  twelve  men  of  ordinary  sense  and  expe- 
rience is  recognized  by  our  jury  system  as  a  juster  stan- 
dard than  the  judgment  of  one  man  of  equal  experience 
and  sense  in  the  determination  of  questions  of  fact,  and 
it  is  especially  valuable  in  the  decision  of  questions  of 
negligence." 

I  See  State  Papers  of  Abrnham  Lincoln,  by  Raymond,  p.  385w 
<  Magna  Charta,  ch.  29  of  9  Henry  III. 
»  WN.  Y.,  070,  079. 
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S  550.  Trials  for  crimes  mnst  be  had  in  the  state  where 
they  are  committed.    The  object  of  this  clause  is  to 
secure  a  trial  with  the  least  possible  inconveiiience  to  the 
accused ;  that  is,  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
go  to  a  trial  in  some  distant  state  away  from  friends, 
witnesses  and  neighborhood,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  the 
indifference,  and  perhaps,  prejudice  of  strangers   to 
whom  he  is  only  known  as  an  accused  person,  with  whom 
they  have  no  sympathy,  and  in  whom,  no  interest.    But 
while  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  designed  to 
secure  to  individuals  these  benefits,  it  may  likewise, 
sometimes  contribute  to  embarrass  the  administration  of 
public  justice.    During  the  great  rebellion,  the  x>ublic 
sentiment  of  those  states  which  went  into  it  was  such, 
that  however  guilty  of  treason  the  conspirators  were,  it 
was  exceedingly  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convict 
them  before  a  jury  of  those  states.    The  consequence 
has  been,  that  those  who  were  principally  guilty  of 
fomenting  and  carrying  on  the  rebellion  against  national 
authority,  and  treason  against  the  nation's  life,  have 
escaped  with  impunity.    The  chief  of  the  rebellion,  act- 
ing as  president  of  the  assumed   confederacy,  their 
executive  head,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  their 
army  and  navy  may  unquestionably  be  prosecuted  for 
treason  in  any  state  into  which  he  sent  his  army  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States.    And  it  must  be  deemed 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  executive  department  of  the  national 
government,  that  he  has  not  been  indicted  and  tried  in 
the  district  in  which  Gettysburg  in  Pennsylvania  is 
situated,  where  his  rebellious  army  was  defeated  by  the 
national  forces  in  July,  1863.    "  To  constitute  the  crime 
of  treason,"  say  the  court  in  ex  parte  Bollman  *  "  war 
must  be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States.    To 
levy  war,  and  actually  to  levy  war,  are  distinct  offenses. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say,  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country.    On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
actually  levied,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose, 
all  those  who  i^erform  any  part,  however  minute,  or 
however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  are  to  be 
considered  as  traitors."    Under  this  construction  of  the 
law  of  treason  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
there  could  have  been  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way 

1  4  Cranch,  126;  see  also  United  SUiUs  v.  Burr,  4  Id.,  460^506. 
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of  indicting  and  trying  the  master  spirits  of  the  rebellion 
in  any  state  wliere,  by  tbeir  aid  and  procurement,  trea- 
son against  tbe  United  States  was  committed.  And 
besides  tbis,  many  acts  of  treason  were  committed  under 
tbe  commissions  of  tbe  rebel  government,  in  territories 
outside  of  state  governments;  tbereby  giving  autbority 
to  congress  to  provide  by  law,  for  trying  tbe  rel>el  cbief 
and  bis  co-rebels  for  tbese  acts  of  treason,  in  any  state 
of  tbe  nnion.^ 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

IXTER-STATB  ADMINISTRATION. 

5  551.  The  states  being  political  corporations, 
instituted  or  continued  as  instruments  to  administer 
natioiuil  autbority,  in  respect  to  local  and  domestic 
biterests  witbiu  tbeir  respective  limits,  altbougb  inde- 
pendent of  eacb  otber  in  tbeir  local  administration,  are 
not  independent  and  foreign  to  eacb  otber  in  tbe  author- 
ity by  wbicb  tbey  administer.  Eacb  state  bas  sole 
jurisdiction  or  administrative  autbority  within  its  own 
borders ;  but  eacb  possesses  and  administers  tbe  same 
autbority,  to  wit,  the  autbority  of  the  nation.  Conse- 
quently the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
in  eacb  of  tbe  several  states  are  evidence  of  tbe  action 
and  determination  of  tbe  same  autbority.  No  matter 
bow  much  tbe  several  states  may  differ  in  the  details 
of  state  administration,  or  in  forms  and  modes  of  pro- 
ceedings, tbey  are  eacb  legal  and  binding  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  in  virtue  of  tbe  autbority  wbicb 
is  present  in  every  state.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
require  tbe  several  states  to  give  faith  and  credit  to  that 
wbicb  bas  been  authoritatively  settled  in  another  state. 
Accordingly  article  four,  section  one,  i)rovides  that 
"full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  eacb  state  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  state ;  and  that  congress  may,  by  general  laws 
])rescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and 
proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof." 
Tbe  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  carry  into  effect  the 
theory  of  the  presence  of  but  one  authority  in  the  seve- 
ral states,  by  wbicb  tbe  public  acts,  records  and  judicial 

^  8e«  Art  8,  {  2,  cl.  8,  of  the  ConsUtmiQU  Qf  Vw  VolM  StatM, 
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proceedings  are  had.  It  is  intended  to  give  condnsive 
efficiency  throughout  all  the  states,  to  that  authority, 
which  had,  in  due  form,  become  conchisive  in  any  of 
them.  It  is  to  remove  all  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  several  states,  from  the  cat- 
egory of  those  which,  in  the  language  of  jurispnulence, 
are  denominated  '*  foreign,"  as  contradistingnished 
from  "domestic"  judgments  and  the  like, — that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  being  estciblished,  the  judgment 
thereof  shall  be  conchisive  upon  the  merits.* 

S  552.  At  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
there  had  been  a  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  English 
courts  as  to  the  credit  to  be  given  to  a  foreign  judg- 
ment. It  was  generally  conceded,  that  when  the  foreign 
judgment  came  in  question  collaterally,  it  was  to  be 
deemed  conclusive ;  but  when  such  judgments  were  put 
in  suit,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  action,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  they  were  only  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  debt,  and  had  only  the  foi-ce  of  a 
simple  contract  between  the  parties.*  Mr.  Stabkib 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  better  authority  in  the 
courts  of  England,  was  in  favor  of  the  conclusiveness 
of  foreign  judgments,  where  they  were  made  the 
basis  of  an  action  or  suit;  and  remarked,  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  conclusive  quality  of  judgments  and. 
decrees  rested  applied  as  well  to  foreign  as  to  domestic 
judgments.^  The  American  authorities  hold  that  a 
foreign  judgment,  when  produced  as  the  foundation  of 
an  action  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  are  never  more 
than  prima  facie  evidence  ;  and  that  they  may  be 
impeached  by  showing  that  they  were  irregularly 
obtained,  or,  indeed,  upon  almost  any  ground  which 
could  have  constituted  a  defense  to  the  original  suit.* 
But  all  American  cases  agree  that  when  the  foreign 
judgment  comes  only  incidentally  in  question,  it  is 
conclusive.  The  several  states  in  the  American  union 
are  not  to  be  deemed  foreign  states  in  respect 
to  each  other ;  nor  are  the  supreme  or  cii*cuit  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  be  so  considered  in  the  state 
courts.* 

^  »  ftee  Story'a  Com.  on  Const.,  1 1309,  et  »eq.:  see  I  PbtUipps  on  Ev.,  Cowen  and 
Hlirs  notes,  pp.  351-aVJ;  also  3  Id.,  pp.  SftVSQS,  note  036. 

«  1  Phil.  Ev.,  ch.  3,  {  2,  p.  852,  and  authorities. 

s  1  HtarlL.  Ev.,  6  Am.  Ed.,  p.  22S;  Cowen  &  Ilill'8  notes  to  PhlL  Bv.,  note  638 
to  p.  353.  t**        . 

4  See  Cowen  &  Hill's  notes  to  Phil.  Ev.,  No.  610. 

B  See  collection  of  authorities  by  Cowen  A  Hill  in  their  notes  to  Philllpps' 
Evidence  under  the  head  oX  Foreign  Courts,  note  63S,  to  p.  8a3L 
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5  653.  In  pnrsnance  of  the  authority  vested  in  con- 
Stress  by  the  constitution,  iti  passed  an  act^  in  which, 
after  providing  for  the  mode  of  proof,  it  provided  that 
*'the  said  recoi*d  and  judicial  proceedinj[^,  authenticated 
as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to 
them  in  every  court  within  the  United  States,  as  they 
have,  by  law  or  usage,  in  the  courts  of  the  state  from 
whence  the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken."  The 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1790  are  likewise  extended  to 
the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  several  territo- 
ries of  the  TJnite<l  States,  and  to  the  countries  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  United  States.^  In  respect  to  this 
clause  of  the  constitution,  there  have  been  two  classes  of 
construction  upon  the  words  **  and  the  effect  thereof." 
Somo  had  read  the  clause  in  this  sense:  that  congress 
sliall  have  the  authority  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  the 
required  proof  or  authentication ;  others  read  it  that 
congress  shall  have  authority  to  prescribe  the  effect  of 
the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  in  the 
states,  when  they  shall  be  duly  proved  by  proper 
authentication.^  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the 
latter  construction  should  be  adopted,  and  such  is 
the  character  of  legislation  by  congress  upon  that  sub- 
ject. By  the  uniform  course  of  decisions  in  the  several 
states,  it  is  now  well  settled  that  the  judgment  of  any  of 
the  state  courts  is  of  the  same  dignity  in  every  other  state 
as  in  the  state  where  rendered ;  and  that  it  is  or  is  not 
conclusive  in  its  operation  as  evidence,  in  the  several 
state  courts,  according  to  its  character  in  the  state 
where  pronounced  ;*  and  that  such  judgments  may  be 
wholly  impeached  by  showing  that  the  court  rendering 
it  had  not  jurisdiction.' 

§  554.  Citizens  of  a  state  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  particular  state 
of  which  they  are  citizens.  There  are  no  particular  state 
laws  creating  citizenship,  nor  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  can  such  distinctions  be  maintained. 
A  state  as  a  political  corporation  instituted  for  special 
and  local  purposes,  cannot  create  state  distinctions  in  citi- 
zenship. Citizens  of  the  nation  residing  within  the  limits 
of  any  of  the  states,  are,  under  the  national  constitution, 
obliged  to  maintain  their  political  connection  with  the 
national  government,  through  the  state  corporation.  And 

1  May  26, 1790.  ch.  11 ;  2  L.  U.  Statutes,  102. 
s  8  L.  U.  Statutes,  021. 

3  9  Mass.  Rep.,  462;  Cook's  Rep.,  420;  1  Pet.  C.  C.  R.,  74;  17  Mass.,  615. 

4  Cow.  A  UiirM  notes  to  Phill.  Ev.,  note  636  to  p.  853,  and  authorities. 
*lPet.  Bep.,  828, 310;  9  id.,  157;  10  Wend.,  75;  18 id., 407 ;  1  Mass.,  108;  1  Paine, 8S. 
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the  constitutional  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  nation 
are  supremely  binding  upon  these  state  corporations. 
The  logic  is  simply  this :    The  nation,  in  i^iie  of  its 
inherent   sovereignty,  has   ordained   and  established 
a  constitutional  government,  which  in  its  anthprity,  as 
the  representative  of  the  nation,  is  supreme  over  alL 
In  its  ordinance  of  government  it  has  provided  two 
modes  of  administration  in  character  and  jnrisdiction — 
one  general,  and  one  local ; — that  is,  it  has  provided  for 
the  institution  and  maintenance  of  a  general  or  national 
administration,  to  be  participated  in  by  the  citizens  of 
the  nation  at  large ;  and  for  the  institution  and  main- 
tenance of  local  or  state  governments,  to  be  participated 
in  by  the  citizens  of  the  states  respectively.    By  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nation  has  made 
these  state  corporations  the  instruments  bj'  means  of 
which  the  national  citizen  avails  himself  of  his  right  to 
participate  in  the  administmtion  of  national  authority; 
and  it  has  secured  to  liim  the  privilege  of  exercising  his 
national  political  rights  through  these  state  institutions. 
Therefore,  the  constitution  provides,  that  the  citizens  of 
each  state,  shall  bo  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immu* 
nities  of  citizens,  in  the  several  states.    Every  citizen 
of  a  state  being  also  a  citizen  of  the  nation,  has  national 
rights,  and  national  authority  extending  over  every 
inch  of  the  national  domain,  and  over  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  national  family ;  therefore,  ho  has  a  political 
right  to  inhabit  Whatever  state  he  pleases  and  to  enjoy 
all  privilege^  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  therein.^ 

§  555.  The  constitution  also  provides  that  a  person 
charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
state,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  autliority  of  the 
state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed 
to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.*  The  neces- 
sity of  this  provision  arises  from  the  local  character 

1  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  national  rights  co-extenslve  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  national  government.  He  has  the  same  authority  over 
national  intore8t«  In  one  part  of  the  union  as  In  another.  By  his  representa- 
tive in  congress,  he  speaks  and  acts  for  the  whole  union.  By  the  constltatlon 
of  the  United  States,  which  Is  both  the  fundamental  nncf  supreme  law  of 
the  nation,  each  citizen  is  invested  with  this  political  authority  over  every 
part  of  tlie  national  domain,  and  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizens,  in  the  several  stntcs;  that  is,  throughout  the  nation.  Where,  then, 
was  the  foundation  for  the  pretended  right  of  Kecession,  which  Involved  the 
right  to  exclude  from  the  state  the  authority  of  the  nation?  Twenty  mil- 
lions of  national  citizens  In  the  north  and  west  had  national  authority  over, 
and  national  Interests  in,  South  Ctvrolina;  rights  to  which  they  were  bom 
under  the  national  constitution,  and  rights  which  they  had  exercised  ever 
since  they  were  l)orn.  How.  then,  could  the  people  of  South  Carolina  divest 
these  twenty  millions  of  their  national  rights  wftliin  the  limits  of  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  national  domain  ? 

s  AjTt,  4, }  2,  el.  2,  Const.  U.  S. 
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of  state  authority.  A  state  govemjneDt  can  exercise  do 
authority  beyoud  the  limits  of  the  state.  Its  laws  are 
ODly  binding  upon  those  who  are  found  within  its  juris^ 
diction,  either  in  person  or  property.  Oonseqnentlyi 
should  a  person  violate  a  state  regulation,  or  commit  a 
criminal  act,  and  then  lea ve  the  state  before  beingarrested 
or  required  to  answer  for  it,  he  wouhl  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  authority  or  power  to  punish.  Nor  would 
he  be  liable  in  the  state  in  which  ho  might  be  found,  for 
acts  committed  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  And  inasmucli 
as,  by  the  x>rovisions  of  the  constitution,  no  state  can 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  anotberfor 
any  purjiose,  this  provision  became  indispensable  to 
gnard  against  such  evils.  It  was  necessary  for  an  author- 
ity that  knew  no  state  liues,  but  extended  throughout 
all  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  to  provide  for 
bringing  to  trial  and  punishment,  escaping  criminals,  or 
fugitives  from  justice. 

§  556.  At  the  formation  of  the  general  government, 
the  i)eople  of  the  United  States  were  residing  under 
state  governments,  each  of  which  was  local  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Tbe  people  of  these  states  were 
one  nation.  But  as  a  nation,  tbey  had  no  government 
by  which  to  express  or  execute  the  national  will  and 
authority.  It  was  proposed  to  institute  such  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  of  the  states 
themselves.  Such  an  institution  would  necessarily  subor- 
dinate these  state  institutions  in  all  national  affairs,  to 
national  authority  ;  upon  the  principle  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts ;  that  the  authority  of  the 
whole  people,  is  greater  than  the  authority  of  a  mere 
muiority  of  them.  But  these  state  governments  were  to 
be  continued  as  instruments  of  local  or  domestic  admin- 
istration. As  local  political  institutions,  their  author- 
ity was  to  continue  as  before,  limited  to  local  interests 
and  within  their  respective  boundaries.  These  laws 
could  have  no  extra-territorial  force.  In  respect  to  each 
other,  each  was  sovereign  and  independent.  By  the 
tenns  of  tbe  constitution  no  state  was  to  have  authority 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state,  or  with  a  foreign  power.  ^  As  a  fact,  slavery 
existed  as  a  local  institution  in  the  several  states,'  and 
the  i)eople  could  not  agree  to  abolish  it.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  necessary  to  insert  in  the  constitution  a  provi- 
sion to  secure  to  the  owner  of  slaves  in  any  of  the  states 

1  Art.  1,  i  10,  d.  2.    •  With  one  exception. 
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the  right  to  pursue  after,  and  recapture  his  escaping 
slave,  in  any  other  state  within  the  national  limits. 
Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  national  government,  the 
several  states  being  iudependent  and  sovereign  in  resi^ect 
to  each  other,  had  extended  this  right  by  lueaiis  of  an 
inter-state  comity.  But  upon  the  institution  of  the 
general  government  of  the  nation  this  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  state  was  to  bo  taken  away ;  and,  as  the  law 
of  the  state  by  which  the  slave  was  held  in  bondage, 
could  have  no  extra-territorial  force ;  and  as  the  state 
could  enter  into  no  compact  or  agreement  with  another 
state  to  establish  or  continue  such  comity,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  that  "No  pei-son  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  reguhition  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  mtiy  be  due."* 

S  557.  The  sole  object  of  this  provision  was  to  secnro 
to  the  slaveholder  the  right  to  retain  his  property  in  the 
slave,  notwithstanding  his  escape  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
making  him  such  ;  and  the  power  to  enforce  such  legal 
right  in  any  state  where  his  slave  might  be  found.  In 
society  there  are  two  sources  or  classes  of  rights  in 
respect  to  their  foundation  or  origin :  one  having  its 
basis  in  natural  justice;  and  the  other  in  j)hy8ica1  force, 
or  miglit.  In  all  things,  except  slavery,  the  Americiin 
people  professed  to  have  repudiated  the  doctrine  that 
might  could  confer  rights.  Slavery  had  its  basis  in  power 
or  force.  It  had  no  shadow  of  natural  justice  in  it 
Hence,  it  could  never  exist  by  any  implication  or  pre- 
sumption of  law.  Said  Lord  Mansfield,  **it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any 
reason,  moral  or  i)olitical.  It  it  so  odious  that  nothing 
can  support  it  but  positive  law."  *  And  even  under  tlio 
influence  it  obtained  over  the  nation,  by  becoming  the 
bond  of  union  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties, 
niaking  and  unmaking  presidents  and  administrations, 
few  if  any  of  its  advocates  presumed  so  much  upon  the 
ignorance  or  depravity  of  the  people,  as  to  assert  that 
human  slavery  had  its  basis  in  natural  justice;  or,  which 
was  the  same  thing,  tJuit  nian  had  a  natural  right  to 
enslave  his  fellow.  This  class  of  rights  —  if  they  may 
be  denominated  such  —  had  their  basis  in  force  merely; 
and  their  continuance  always  and  everywhere,  depended 

1  Art.4,{2,cl.8.    <  In  the Someraett case, 20 HoweU*! SUte  trials,  p.  1, 79L 
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upon  the  presence  of  the  law  which  created  it.  There- 
fore the  slaveholder,  at  the  time  of  insti tilting  the 
national  governineut,  insisted  upon  introducing  into  the 
coustitutiou  the  fugitive  clause^  that  by  the  authority  of 
the  nation,  the  local  or  state  power  ci^eating  slavery, 
might  be  extended,  in  respect  to  fugitive  slaves^  through- 
out the  nation.  For  the  slaveholder  in  South  Carolina 
had  no  legal  claim  to  the  person  of  his  slave  the  moment 
such  slave  should  pass  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
state ;  because  the  right,  being  one  of  force  merely, 
cease<l  the  moment  the  slave  escaped  and  went  beyond 
its  power.  Therefore,  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
constitution  to  extend,  by  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  claim  and  recapture  his 
escaping  slave.^ 

S  558.  The  sense  of  the  American  people  as  to  the 
nature  of  property  in  slaves,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of 
this  si)ecial  provision  that  it  might  be  recognized,  is 
manifested  by  the  insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution. At  the  institution  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  in  the  consti- 
tution a  1)1*0 vision  securing  to  the  owner  of  a  liorse  or 
oHier  lyenonal  property,  the  right  to  take  and  hold  it  in 
another  state;  because  the  right  to  property  had  its 
basis  ill  natural  justice;  and  was  appurtenant  to  the 
owner  thereof;  and  it  went  with  him;  while  the  right 
to  a  slave  as  property  was  only  appurtenant  to  the  enslav^ 
ing  power;  and  could  only  continue  in  the  presence  of 
such  power.  The  owner  of  a  horse  in  South  Carolina 
could  migrate  with  him  to  any  state  in  the  Union,  and 
xetain  his  property  therein  without  any  constitutional 
provision  to  that  effect ;  but  the  owner  of  a  slave  Iwd 
no  daim  to  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  except  in 
csise  of  fugitives;  and  even  in  such  cases  his  claim 
could  not  be  enforced  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
authority.  The  claim,  that  because  the  slave  was  con- 
sidered property  in  the  jurisdiction  making  him  such, 
therefore  he  should  be  deemed  to  be  property  every- 
where, had  no  foundation  in  law.    While  slaves  were 

1  By  the  general  law  of  nations  no  nation  is  bound  to  recognize  the  state  of 
slavery  as  to  foreign  slaves  foand  within  Its  territorial  dominions,  when  it  is 
in  opposition  to  its  own  policy  and  institutions  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of 
other  nations  where  slavery  is  recogniaied.  If  it  does,  it  is  a  matter  of  comity, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  international  right.  The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to 
be  a  mere  municipal  regulation  founded  upon,  and  limited  to,  the  range  of  the 
territorial  laws.  (Bomersett's  case.  Lofft's  Rep.,  1;  S.  C.  11  State  Trials,  by 
Harg.,  310;  S.  C.  20  Howell's  State  'rrials,  1, 79.)  It  is  manifest  ft*om  these  con- 
siderations, that  if  the  constitution  had  not  contained  this  clause  every  non- 
slaveholding  state  in  the  union  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  have  declax^  firee 
all  runaway  slaves  coming  within  its  limits.  (Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  1 1£12» 
and  note.) 
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always  considered  and  treated  as  property  by  the 
enslavinp:  power,  they  wei*e  never  considered  or  treated 
as  such  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  such  power,  unless 
by  comity.  But  under  this  provision  of  the  constitn- 
tion  none  but  escaping  slaves  could  be  claimed  and 
retaken  after  having  i>assed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
enslaving  i>ower.  If  the  master  voluntarily  i^eniiitteil 
his  slave  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  which  eu-slaved 
him,  he  could  not  invoke  (he  aid  of  tliis  clause.  It  was 
bectiuse  the  slave  could  not  be  deemed  proi>erty  after  he 
had  passed  the  limits  of  the  authority  enslaving  him,  that 
the  master  could  not  legally  be  protected  in  the  ]>osses* 
sion  of  slaves,  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  law  of  the  state  had  no  extra-territorial  force ;  and 
as  persons  were  declared  and  held  as  slaves  only  in 
virtue  of  state  law,  as  soon  as  they  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state  they  ceased  to  be  slaves;  not  in 
virtue  of  any  special  law  or  statute  to  that  eifect,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  limit  of  the  authority  by  which  they  had 
been  enslaved.  When  the  master  from  South  Carolina 
took  his  slaves  into  Kansas,  and  attempted  to  hold  them 
there  as  such,  the  question  arose  immediately,  by  what 
authority  does  he  introduce  slavery  into  Kansas?  By 
what  authority  can  he  hold  a  person  there  in  slavery  ? 
The  laws  of  South  Carolina  ceased  in  respect  to  him 
and  his  slaves,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  state;  therefore  the 
authority  to  hold  his  slave  ceased  at  the  point  where 
the  slaveholding  jurisdiction  ceased.  As  the  law  of  the 
state  does  not  extend  into  the  territory,  and  as  the  law 
of  the  nation  governing  in  the  territories  does  not 
enslave  or  permit  slavery,  by  what  authority  could  the 
master  hold  the  slave  in  the  national  territories?  The 
complaint  of  the  master  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  just 
rights  in  the  territories,  because  he  could  not  hold  his 
slaves  there,  had  its  answer  in  the  fact,  that  he  had 
Hivested  in  a  species  of  special  property,  unknown 
except  in  special  localities ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  would 
enjoy  that  species  of  property,  he  must  confine  himself 
to  such  localities  ;  and  not)  attempt  to  settle  in  commu- 
nities, where  the  rights  of  man  as  man,  were  regarded, 
and  slavery  was  discarded.  The  fault  was  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  investment,  and  not  in  the  laws  which  gave 
to  all  their  freedom  and  just  rights. 

S  559.  This  clause  of  the  constitution  has  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  construction  ;^  and,  although,  by  the 

1  JMffg  y.  Commonwealth  t^Penn,,  16  Peters*  S.  C.  B.,  60^;  afllrmed,  H  How.,  UL 
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amendment  of  the  constitntion  abolishing  slavery,  it  bas 
cesised  to  affect  the  rights  or  duties  of  American  citizen^, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  somewhat  into  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  such  decisions*  and  tlie  logic  upon 
which  they  assumed  to  be  based.  The  palpable  mean- 
ing of  the  clause,  **  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state,  uiuler  the  laws  thei*eof,  escaping  iuto  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  I'egulation  thei'ein, 
be  discharged  from  such  labor  or  service,  but  shall  be 
delivered  upon  claim  of  the  party  to  which  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due,"  is,  that  the  state  into  which  the 
fugitive  might  escape,  should  make  no  law,  or  adopt  no 
regulation  by  which  to  prevent  the  master  or  owner 
from  pursuing  after,  and  reclaiming  his  escaping  slave. 
The  clause  itself  is  so  palpable  in  its  meaning  as  to 
admit  of  no  construction.  It  is  not  a  clause  coufemng 
power  either  upon  the  general  or  state  government.  It 
is  entirely  restrictive  in  its  character — restrictive  of 
state  action.  It  is  said  he  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim.  But  such  claim  can  be  preferred  against  no  one 
who  has  not  the  fugitive  either  in  his  custody  or  within 
his  control.  The  meaning  of  this  provision  is  plainly 
this.  Should  a  fugitive  be  brought  before  state  author- 
ity by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise,  suing  for  his  liberty, 
and  should  the  master  or  owner  establish  his  legal  claim 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  from  which  he  escaped,  the 
court  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  such  fugitive 
iu  consequence  of  any  state  law  or  regulation,  but  would 
be  required  to  deliver  him  to  the  claimant. 

g  560.  The  circumstances  attending  the  introduction 
of  this  clause  into  the  constitution,  the  object  for  which 
it  was  introduced,  together  with  the  Language  of  the 
clause  clearly  demonstrate,  that  no  duty  was  imposed 
npon  any  one  hy  t/iis  clause,  except  upon  the  person  or 
authority  detaining  the  fugitive  from  the  custody  of  the 
party  to  whom  tlie  labor  or  service  was  due.  Even  in  his 
own  state  the  master  or  owner  could  prefer  no  claim  for 
his  fugitive  upon  any  one  who  had  not  the  custody  or 
control  of  him.  He  could  make  no  demand  for  him, 
either  upon  his  government  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
unless  they  had  the  slave  in  their  custody.  This  clause 
was  not  intended  to  give  the  master  greater  facilities  for 
retaking  his  escaping  slave  throughout  the  nation,  than 
he  possessed  under  his  own  state  government.  This 
clause  simply  extended  to  the  master  of  an  escaping 
BlavCt  the  right  to  recapture  him  anywhere  within  the 
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national  limits ;  and,  on  establishing  bis  claim  under  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  state  from  whieb  tbe  esenpe  was  made,  to 
reclaim  and  take  bim  back,  witbout  ]et  or  binderance 
from  state  laws  or  state  regulations.  It  intended  to 
leave  tbe  master  to  find  and  retake  bis  escaping  slave  iu 
any  part  of  tbe  nation,  as  be  might  in  any  part  of  tbe 
state,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  provision  to  aid  him. 
But  it  did  not  confer  any  power  or  impose  any  duty  other 
than  as  above  stated,  upon  any  person  or  government. 

S  5iiL  In  tbe  case  of  Prigg  against  tbe  common- 
weal tl)  of  Pennsylvania,*  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  among  other  things,  held  that  this  clause 
of  tbe  constitution  was  restrictive  of  state,  not  federal, 
action  ;  that  the  states  were  precluded  from  all  author- 
ity to  legislate  upon  the  subject ;  that  it  was  no  part 
of  tbe  duty  of  an  officer  of  the  state  government,  or  of 
any  citizen  thereof,  to  aid  the  claimant  in  arresting  or 
securing  the  fugitive,  or  to  do  anything  in  aid  of  that 
provision.  That  no  claim  or  demand  could  be  made 
upon  any  ofhcer  or  citizen  of  the  national  government 
to  assist  in  capturing  and  bringing  before  tbe  proper 
tribunal  the  escaping  fugitive ;  that  the  claim  could  ho 
made  upon  no  one  until  the  owner  or  claimant,  bis 
agent  or  attorney,  bad  seized  the  fugitive  and  brought 
bim  before  a  comi)etent  tribunal,  and  bad  presented 
bis  i)roofs — that  until  then  no  obligation  could  be 
imposed  upon  any  one — that  so  much  of  tbe  clause  as 
says,  the  fugitive  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim,  when 
construed  with  other  parts  of  the  same  clause,  can  refer 
only  to  those  who  are  detaining  bim  by  virtue  of  some 
state  law  or  regulation,  after  the  validity  of  the  master's 
claim  had  been  established;  that  if  there  should  beany 
national  law  or  national  regulation,  or  any  defect  iu  the 
master's  title  under  any  law  or  regulation  of  the  state 
from  which  be  escaped,  by  which  be  would  there  be 
discharged,  there  would  be  no  obligation  upon  any  one 
to  deliver  him  up. 

g  502.  The  supreme  court,  in  tbe  Prigg  case,  took  the 
broad  ground  that  a  state  could  pass  no  law,  or  make 
no  regulation  whatever,  touching  the  subject-matter  of 
this  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  same  into 
efiect  or  otherwise;  —  that  any  regulation,  by  a  state 
even,  for  the  ])urposo  of  trying  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  the  alleged  fugitive  was  in  reality  such,  or 
whether  be  owed  labor  or  service,  would  be  uncou- 

1 16  Pet.  Rep.,  606;  affirmed,  14  How.,  18. 
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stitniknial ;  —  that  any  detention  for  snch  trial,  wonld 
postpone  the  ]>osse.ssion  of  the  master,  and  deprive  him 
of  that  immediate  command  of  his  services  to  which  he 
miglit  be  entitled ;  —  and  that  it  wonld  operate  as  a  dis- 
charge **jpro  tauto  "  from  the  labor  and  service  due ;  — 
that  the  qnestion  of  discharge  could  never  be  '*  liow 
wucR"  he  is  discharged  from,  but  whether  he  is  dls- 
chjirged  '*from  any  "  labor  or  service  bj^  the  necessary 
oiKsration  of  a  law  or  regulation  of  a  state.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  above 
stated,  if  observed,  would  deny  to  a  state  all  authority 
to  protect  a  citizen  thereof  from  arrest  and  extra- 
dition, provided  the  arrest  was  made  under  pretense 
that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  labor  or  service.  He  might 
be  taken  from  his  home  at  any  time,  without  legal  pro- 
cess, and  be  transported  to  a  remote  \mvt  of  the  state  to 
be  brought  befoi'e  a  district  or  circuit  judge ;  there  to  be 
tried  upon  a  question  involving  his  personal  liberty  for 
life;  without  notice  to  prepare  for  trial;  without  pro- 
cess to  obtain  witnesses,  without  counsel  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  any.^ 

S  563.  At  the  time  the  constitution  was  ordained  and 
established,  and  the  general  government  was  instituted,  ii 
does  not  appear  that  the  people  contemplated  the  accpii- 
sition  of  other  territory  than  what  they  then  i)ossessed. 
The  provision  of  the  constitution  that  congress  might 
admit  new  states  into  the  contemplated  union,  referred 
as  well  to  states  then  existing  which  might  not  at  once 
unite  in  ratifying  the  constitution,  as  to  those  which 
might  be  formed  in  the  then  existing  territories.  In  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  it  was  perceived  that  from 

1  It  is  worUiy  of  notice,  that  in  the  decision  of  this  case,  each  of  the  jadges 
gave  opinions;  and  while  they  were  Intent  upon  holding  that  congress  had  the 
exclaslve  right  of  legislation  upon  this  subject,  a  majority  of  the  court  could 
agree  upon  no  ground  for  so  holding.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  two  of  the  Judges, 
were  fUi>le  to  agree  as  to  reasons  for  holding  such  an  opinion;  so  that  the 
decision  seems  to  have  been  given  without  any  other  satisfactory  reason  than 
that  the  court  desired  to  have  it  so.  Cases  thus  decided,  while  they  become 
precedents,  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  profession;  for  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  they  are  based  more  upon  the  feelings  of  the  men,  than  the  convictions 
and  judgment  of  the  court;  and  often  betray  more  of  the  politician  than  of 
the  Judge.  Fortunately  for  all,  this  clause  has  become  obsolete  or  nearly  so, 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  position  taken  by  the  court  in  this  case  virtually  mode  the  liberties  of 
the  citizens  of  the  firee  states  to  depend  upon  the  slave  code  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  appear  in  our  midst,  and  to  lay  claim 
to  a  human  being  as  his  property,  or  slave—  no  matter  who  that  being  might 
be.  It  might  be  the  wife  or  child  of  a  well-known  citizen.  The  power  of  the 
state  to  investigate  such  a  case  was  gone ;  because,  in  the  language  of  the  court, 
the  constitution  had  vested  the  power  to  investigate  such  claims,  ezc/tw<ve/i/. 
In  such  tribunals  as  congress  should  appoint.  A  debauchee  lusts  for  a  fiiTr 
woman ;  and  under  pretense  that  she  is  a  fugitive,  owing  him  service,  etc.,  he 
seizes  her,  without  process,  and  carries  her  off,  pretending  to  be  in  search  of 
a  proper  tribunal  to  try  the  question;  and  while  this  is  going  on,  all  legal 
power  and  authority  in  the  state  to  arrest  the  outrage  and  try  the  question  of 
owing  service  are  suspended,  because  the  constitution  has  committed  that 
subject  to  another  Jurisdiction. 
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the  extent  of  territory  of  several  of  the  states,  it  might 
become  expedient  to  divide  the  same  into  two  or  luure 
states ;  besides  it  became  an  interesting  question  whether 
the  right  to  this  vacant  territory  pertaining  to  the  crown 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  Ijelonged  to  the  several 
states  witliin  whose  chartered  limits  it  was  situated ;  or 
whether  it  ought  not  belong  to  the  nation  in  its  federa- 
tive character,  by  whose  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
it  luul  been  acquired.    This  was  a  subject  of  protracted 
and  ardent  controversy ;  but  at  length  some  of  the  states 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  congress,  and  most  of  the 
unpatented    territory   was  ceded  to  tlie    nation.^     To 
induce   the   states  to  make  liberal   cessions,  congtess 
declared  that  the  ceded  territory  should  bo  disposed  of 
for  the  common  benetit  of  the  union,  and  should  be 
formed  into  republican  states,  with  the  same  rights  of 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  as  the  other 
states;    that   they  should  be  of  a  suitable  extent  of 
territory   not   less  than   one   hundred  and    not   more 
than  one    hundred   and  tifty  miles  square  and  that 
the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  state,   since 
the    commencement    of    the    revolutionary    war,  in 
subduing  the  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  or  acquir- 
ing the  territory  should  be  reimbursed.*     It  was  with 
i*et'erence  principally  to  this  territory  that  this  clause  of 
the  constitution  wiis  adopted.     The  general  precaution, 
that  no  new  state  should  be  formed,  by  dividing  or  taking 
parts  of  several  existing  states  for  that  purpose,  without 
the  concurrence  of  congress,  and  of  the  legislature  of 
the  states  concerned,  was  highly  proper.     So  likewise 
was  the  provision  that  no  new  state  should  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states. 

S  5G4.  Although  the-constitution  made  no  express  pro- 
vision for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  by  the  nation,  it 
was  soon  demonstrated  that  such  powers  were  essential  to 
any  government  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  national 
authority.  In  1801,  when  France  was  about  to  acquire, 
and  come  into  possession  of  Florida  and  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory, including  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
nation  determined  that  that  outlet  to  the  products  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  could 
not  be  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power ;  and 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  the  Louisiana  terri- 

» 1  Tuck.  Bla.  Coniy  app.  pp.  285-2S0;  2  Pitkin's  History,  ch.  11  p.  33-88;  Story't 
Com.  on  Const.,  (222/,  2a(. 

<  1  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Sept  6, 1780,  pp.  410-141 ;  6  Joumalnof  Congress, 
Oct.  10,  p.  213;  2  Pitkin's  Ulst.,  ch.  11,  pp.81-33;  Story  on  Const.,  {1816,  and  note. 
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tory  was  pnroUased.  lodeed,  so  vital  to  the  seenri ty  apd 
prosperity  of  the  nation  was  the  possession  of  the  month 
of  thd  Mississippi,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  iostmcted  Mr. 
Livingston,  our  minister  at  Paris,  to  represent  in  sub- 
Btance  to  the  French  nation,  that  any  attempt  on  its 
part  to  occupy  New  Orleans  as  against  the  United 
States  would  be  deemed  a  just  cause  of  war.  Tbe  rights 
of  sovereignty  necessarily  incident  to  nationality  include 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  whenever  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  demand  it.^  The  treaty-making 
power  necessarily  includes  all  authority  essential  to  such 
acquisition.  Since  that  time,  the  nation  has  acquired 
territory  from  Mexico,  including  a  portion  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico  and  California.  And  a  treaty  has  been  in 
pi'ogress  between  the  United  States  and  Eussia  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States,  of  the  Bussian  posses- 
sions in  America. 

§  565.  Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  rebellion 
in  1861,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  assumed  to  take  the  State  of  Virginia 
out  of  the  union.  The  people  in  the  northern  and  west- 
em  part  of  the  state  were  loyal  to  the  union,  and  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  treasonable  action  of  those  who  had 
nndertaken  to  force  them  into  rebellion.  Measures  were 
soon  after  inaugurated  to  bring  about  a  political  divi- 
sion of  the  state,  wbich  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
anew  state  called  "  West  Virginia,*'  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  counties.  This  state  was  admitted  into  the  union 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  congress  passed  December  31, 
1862.» 

S  566.  As  the  general  government  was  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  national  authority  over  all 
matters  pertaining  to  national  security  and  welfare,  }b 
was  necessarily  charged  with  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  nation,  and 
therefore  the  constitution  committed  to  congress  the 
power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property 
l)elonging  to  the  United  States.^  When  for  any  purpose 
or  by  any  means,  the  nation  acquires  territory,  the  title 
to  the  same  vests  in  tbe  nation  as  a  corporate  society. 
It  does  not  belong  to  individuals  as  members  of  the 
national  society,  and  they  can  have  no  property  in,  or 
authority  over,  such  territory  except  through  the  author- 

t  Ante.  $ 

•  8d  Session  of  the  S7th  Congress,  ch.  6,  p.  033. 

»  Art.  4,  {3,  d.  2,  Ck>nst.  U.  B. 
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ity  of  the  nation  ns  expressed  throngh  tbe  law-making 
power  thereof.     During  tbe  political  struggles  between 
tlie  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  parties  in  tbe  United 
States,  questions  of  national  autbority  over  tbe  terri- 
tories of  tbe  United  States  were  raise<l  and  discussed. 
Tbe  slaveholder  insisted  upon  bis  right  to  take  bis  slaves 
with  Iiini  into  these  territories,  and  to  bold  them  there 
as  slaves ;  thus  establishing  slavery  in  the  territories, 
nud  to  accou)i>lisb  this  end,  divers  theories  respecting 
the  riglits  of  the  inhabitants  in,  and  the  autbority  of 
tlie  government  over,  these  territories  were  instituted 
and  (liscussed.     There  was  one  theory  denominated  in 
political  parlance,  **s(piatter  sovereignty,"  which  con- 
tended that  those  who  inhabited  a  territory  bad  tbe  sole 
authority  of  determining  the  character  of  tbe  domestie 
or  local  institutions  to  be  introduced  therein.    If  they 
were  in  favor  of  slavery  in  tbe  territory,  then  slavery 
might  be  introduced,  against  tbe  wishes  or  consent  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.    This  class  of  political 
philosophers  bad  their  origin  in  a  theory  introduced  in 
1846,  by  Oeneral  Cass,  to  wit,  that  congress  bad  only 
a  property  jurisdiction  over  tbe  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  no  authority  over  tbe  local  and  domes- 
tic concerns  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.^    This  theory 
was  introduced  as  a  means  of  defense  against  what  was 
denominated  the    '*  Wilmot  Praviso,^^  which  proposed 
that  congress  should,  by  law,  make  it  impossible  to 
create  any  future  slave  states  out  of  free  territory. 
These  theories  were  discussed  by  the  leading  i>olitical 
parties  at  times  with  great  earnestness,  but  were  never 
accepted  or  acted  upon  by  the  government  or  i)eople  of 
the  United  States.     They  bad  their  influence  in  tbe 
political  canvass,  but  were  never  recognized  in  tbe  balls 
of  legislation  or  upon  tbe  bench. 

§  567.  Those  who  denied  to  congress  tbe  right  to  leg- 
islate for  the  territories  of  tbe  United  States,  were 
obliged  to  assert  the  right  of  the  nation  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, not  in  virtue  of  any  constitutional  provision  to  that 
effect,  butinvirtueof  national  sovereignty.  This  involved 
the  absolute  fallacy  of  their  theory.  The  nation,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  sovereignty,  acquired  territory  from  like  sov- 
ereign nations.  The  question  then  arose,  did  the  nation 
acquireonly  a  |)roper^y  jurisdiction  over  such  territory, 
leaving  tbe  sovereignty  in  Prance,  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or 
did  she  acquire  tbe  sovereignty  likewise  ?    It  could  not 

>  See  hU  letter  to  A.  O.  P.  NlcliolsoD,  of  Ten  new—. 
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be  denied  that  in  acquiring  the  territory  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  sovereignty 
bad  been  acquired,  and  being  acquired,  it  bad  been  ves-^ 
ted  in  the  people  as  a  nation,  there  to  i*eniain  until  by 
tbe  legislative  will  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  transferred 
to  another  like  sovereign.  This  proposition  was  easy 
of  ooniprehension.  The  people  of  the  nation,  in  virtue  of 
their  inherent  sovereignty,  acquired  the  property  in, 
and  sovereignty  over,  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
When  acquired  by  purchase,  they  were  paid  for  out  of 
the  common  treasury;  when  by  conquest,  they  were 
acquired  by  the  common  blood  of  the  nation  ;  and  when 
the  title  was  transferred,  it  was  transferred  to  the  natioa 
at  large.  Therefore  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
bad  a  right  to  participate  in  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  same  through  the  national  legislature. 

§  568.  The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  ''the  United  States  shall  guar- 
anty to  every  state  in  this  Union,  a  republican  form  of 
government;  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of 
the  executive — when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened 
—against  domestic  violence."  By  the  term  •'  the  United 
States,^'  as  here  used,  is  understood  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  agency  of  the  general 
goveniment;  that  is,  those  who  ordained  and  estab- 
lished the  constitution,  and  instituted  the  general  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  administering  their  authority. 
This  provision  of  the  constitution  is  in  itself  the  author- 
itative guaranty,  to  be  carried  into  execution  through 
the  general  government.  The  parties  to  this  guaranty 
are  the  people  of  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
people  of  the  state  on  the  other,  each  with  all,  and  all 
with  each,  that  the  local  or  state  government  under 
which  they  live,  shall  be  in  form  republican.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  clause  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  that  the  na- 
tion shall  guaranty  to  the  states  that  every  associate 
state  shall  be  republican  in  form;  but  it  shall  guar- 
anty to  every  state,  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; the  guaranty  is  to  each  state,  that  is,  to  the 
people  of  each  state  that  the  local  or  state  government 
shall  be  republican  in  form.  It  is  the  guaranty  of  the 
thirty  millions  of  the  nation,  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware,  that 
the  local  or  state  government  of  Delaware  shall  be 
republican. 
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§  569.  The  states  as  political  corporations  were  not 
parties  to  tbe  constitntion ;  but  tbe  citizens  of  the  states 
«in  their  character  as  national  citizens  were  parties  to  it. 
The  stat45S  as  political  corporations  stood  in  need  of  no 
such  guaranty.    The  people  of  the  state  had  authority 
to  determine  the  form  of  their  government  prior  to  tbe 
institution  of  the  general  government;   and  if  they 
desired  one  republican  in  form,  they  could  have  it  witlir 
out  any  guaranty  from  the  nation.    It  was  not  the 
design  of  this  provision  to  secure  the  i)eople  of  a  state 
against  their  own  future  volitions,  should  they*  on  tbe 
fuihire  of  the  system  they  were  then  adopting,  desire  to 
change  the  form  of  their  local  government.    It  was  not 
to  the  state  as  a  corporation  or  an  association  of  people 
that  the  guaranty  was  made;  but  to  the  individual. 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  an  insolent  and  oppressive 
majority ;  it  was  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
whether  in  the  majority  or  the  minority,  that  tbe  guar- 
anty was  given  to  secure  him  not  only  from  individual  but 
governmental  oppression.    The  ends  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  institution  of  the  general  and  state  gov- 
ernments are  better  secured  by  construiug  tbis  guai^ 
anty  as  extending  to  all  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
and  thus  securing  to  each  the  benefits  of  a  i^publican 
form  of  government,  than  by  any  other  construction. 
It  thus  pledges  the  faith  and  power  of  the  nation  to 
every  citizen,  that  the  local  government  under  which 
he  lives  shall  be  republican,  and  that  he  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  sustain  to  it  the  relation  of  a  free  citizen. 

S  570.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  term  ''republican^* 
is  vagne  and  indefinite ;  that  the  worst  kinds  of  despot- 
ism have  fiourished  under  governments  "  republican  in 
fonn;'^  and  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  Borne,  and 
Italy  have  been  cited.  It  is  admitted,  that  looking-  at 
simple  precedents  without  an  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  a  republican  government,  the  friends  of 
freedom  have  little  to  hope  from  a  government  republican 
merely  in  its  form.  But  an  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples which  give  name  to  a  republican  government,  and 
an  observation  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  reasons 
for  which,  that  form  of  government  is  prescribed  by  and 
guaranteed  in,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nmke  it  a  bulwark  of  American  liberty,  which  cannot 
be  evaded  or  overthrown.  As  a  corporation  a  state 
may  be  republican  in  form,  while  but  a  moiety  of 
the  people  are  represented   in   the  government; — it 
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may  be  republican  in  form,  wbile  its. proportions  are 
cramped  and  distorted  by  limitations  and  partialities. 
Tbe  idea  of  a  republic  necessarily  places  tlie  sovereignty- 
in  tbe  people.  It  supposes  tbat  those  who  administer 
tbe  public  authority  do  so  by  the  authority  of  the 
people,  tbat  is  by  the  governing  portion  of  them.  Gov- 
ernments have  L>eeu  called  republics  which  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  a  wealthy  or  aristocratic  class,  in 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  had  no  voice.  Never- 
theless they  were  denominated  republican,  as  distin- 
guished from  monarchies.  The  principles  upon  which 
such  governments  were  administereil,  talcen  in  respect 
to  the  administration  thereof,  were  republican,  and  they 
were  denominated  republics ;  and  a  guaranty  made  to 
the  governing  class  that  the  government  should  be  to 
them  republican  in  form  would  have  been  fulfilled.  But 
had  the  guaranty  been  made  to  each  individual  subject 
of  that  government,  that  for  the  protection  of  his  rights 
tbe  government  should  be  to  him  republican,  it  would 
not  have  been  realized.  When,  however,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  guaranty  under  consideration  was  made 
by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  each  and 
every  citizen  thereof,  that  the  local  or  state  govern- 
ment under  which  he  should  live,  should  be  to  him 
republican  in  form,  it  became  the  highest  guaranty  of 
civil  protection  which  could  be  given  to  a  citizen. 

S  571.  The  Federalist  sometimes  spealcs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  as  though  it  was  a  confederacy ;  and  at  other 
times  as  though  it  was  a  government  of  the  people.  In 
commenting  upon  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  it 
treats  the  union  as  a  confederacy.  It  says,  '4n  a  con- 
federacy founded  on  republican  principles,  and  com- 
posed of  republican  members,  the  superintending  gov- 
ernment ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend 
the  system  against  aristocratic  or  monarchical  innova- 
tions. The  more  intiuiate  the  nature  of  such  a  union 
may  be,  the  greater  interest  have  the  members  bi  the 
political  institutions  of  each  other ;  and  the  greater 
right  to  insist,  that  the  form  of  government  under  which 
the  compact  was  entered  into,  should  be  substantially 
maintained.  But  a  right  implies  a  reme<ly ;  and  where 
else  could  the  remedy  bo  deposited,  than  where  it  is 
deposited  by  the  constitution.  Governments  of  dis- 
similar principles  and  forms  have  been  found  less 
adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort,  than  those 
of  a  kindred  nature.    *  As  tbe  conl'ederate  republic  of 
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Cterraany  consists  of  free  cities  and  petty  states,  subject 
to  different  princes,  experience  shows  ns  that  it  is  more 
imperfect  than  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland. 
Greece  was  undone  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedon 
obtained  a  seat  among  the  Amphictyons.* "  ^ 

S  572  But  the  plain  statement  of  the  case  seems  to  be 
this: — ^The  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  institution 
of  the  general  and  state  governments  were  providing 
for  the  administration  of  their  authority  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty.  It  was  a  part  of  their  system 
to  commit  the  management  of  all  local  and  domestic 
intei*ests  to  local  governments,  which,  in  thp  exercise  of 
their  authority  within  the  sphere  of  their  administration, 
were  to  be  independent  of  the  general  government,  and 
of  the  people  of  the  other  states  or  portions  of  the 
nation.  These  local  or  state  institutions  already  existed 
over  most  of  the  national  domain ;  and  w6re  to  be  insti- 
tuted whenever  and  wherever  future  occasion  might 
require.  Every  national  citizen  was  likewise  a  state 
citizen ;  subject  to  the  administration  of  these  local  gov- 
ernments, in  all  that  pertained  to  his  local  and  domestic 
interests.  As  a  state  citizen,  no  one  had  any  authority 
to  interfere  with,  or  direct,  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental authority,  in  other  states ;  and  yet  his  safety  and 
welfare  as  a  national  citizen,  would  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  political  character  of  the  other  local  governments. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  necessary  precaution  that 
the  people  of  the  nation  should  at  all  times  retain  the 
political  supervision  of  the  character  of  these  local  or 
state  institutions,  and  see  to  it,  that,  in  character,  they 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  American  theory  and 
principle  of  government. 

g  573.  These  states,  in  territory,  are  but  portions  of  the 
national  domain ;  in  inhabitants,  but  families  of  national 
citizens ;  in  political  individuality,  but  corporate  instni- 
ments  of  national  administration,  instituted  for  local  and 
special  purposes.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  nation, 
to  protect  them  against  foreign  invasion  from  without, 
and  domestic  violence  from  within,  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  secure 
to  the  people  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  The  consti- 
tution therefore  provides,  that  the  nation  shall  protect 
each  state  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence.' 

1  Montesquieu,  B.  0.  ch.  1, 2;  Federalist,  No.  21 ;  Story's  Com.  on  Const.,  { 1815. 
•  Art.  4,  {  4,  Const.  U.  8. 
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OHAPTEK  XIX. 

OP  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTXTUTION. 

S  574.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ordained  and  established  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
goverment  authorized  to  speak  and  act  for  the  nation 
The  experience  of  thirteen  years  under  the  confederacy, 
Lad  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  a  nation  could  not  exist 
and  maintain  its  independence,  without  a  government 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  over 
every  subject  essential  to  a  true  nationality.  The 
I)eople  of  the  United  States  ordained  and  established  the 
constitution  to  the  end  that  such  a  government  might  be 
instituted.  In  the  institution  of  such  government,  they 
took  especial  care  to  act  in  virtue  of  their  authority  as 
membei*s  of  the  national  society ;  as  people  of  the  United 
— ^not  of  the  separate  States.  When  the  constitution 
had  been  framed  by  delegates  from  the  several  states, 
and  made  ready  to  be  submitted,  it  was  especialy  pro- 
vided, that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
states,  and  not  to  the  states  as  political  corporations,—* 
for  their  ratification.  That  the  legislatures  of  the  seve- 
ral states  should  provide  by  law  for  the  calling  of 
primary  conventions  of  the  i)eople  to  whom  the  proposed 
constitution  should  be  submitted.  The  object  of  these 
requirements  was  to  institute  a  national  government  of 
the  people ;  and  not  a  confederated  government  of  the 
political  states.  It  was  to  base  the  government  upon 
the  inherent  sovereignity  of  the  American  nation,  and 
make  it  supreme  over  all  local  or  state  authority  in  its 
administration.  In  such  action,  they  occupied  a  plane 
above  constitutions,  and  spake  with  the  authority  that 
ordains  and  establishes  independent  of  constitutions ;  an 
authority  which  pertains  to  society  in  its  sovereign  rela- 
tions to  each  and  every  member  thereof;  acknowledging 
no  superior  save  God  and  his  laws,  natural  and  Divine. 
Therefore  they  said,  "  This  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  etc.,  shall  be 
Uie  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion or.  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not  withstand* 
ing."  * 
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g  575.  In  providing  for  amendments  to  this  consti- 
tution, the  people  retained  the  authority  to  make  snch 
changes  as  expenence  should  demonstrate  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  Article 
five  provides  that  "the  congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  constitution ;  or  on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendmentSt 
which,  in  either  ciise,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  or  this  constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
congress." 

§  576.  This  provision  points  out  two  modes  of  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  one  at  the  instance  of  the 
general  government,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
congress ;  the  other  at  the  instance  of  the  states.  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thirds  of  each  house  concur  in  the 
expediency  of  an  amendment  may  propose  the  same; 
and  when  it  is  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fonrtlui 
of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions,  as  congress 
shall  direct,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Or 
the  legislatures  in  two-thirds  of  the  several  states  may 
apply  for  a  convention  for  i)roposing  amendments, 
which  congress  is  obliged  to  call  on  such  application, 
and  the  amendments  jn'oposed  by  such  convention,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  constitution,  must  be  ratified  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  proposed  by  congress. 

S  577.  Whether  the  proposed  amendmente  to  the 
constitution  shall  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  action 
of  the  state  legislatures,  or  by  the  action  of  conven- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  several  states,  depends  upon 
the  discretion  of  congress.  The  amendment,  when 
made,  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of. 
the  constitution  ;  and,  therefore,  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  authority  involved  in  making  these 
amendments  is  superior  to  the  constitution  itself;  that 
is,  it  must  be  an  authority  which  can  add  new  pro- 
visions, or  remove  existing  ones,  at  pleasure.  For  this 
reason  congress,  as  the  national  legislature,  determines 
whether  the  proposed  amendments  shall  be  submitted 
for  ratification,  to  the  state  legislatures,  or  to  conven- 
tions of  the  people,  so  that  the  ratification  or  rejection 
of  any  proposed  amendment,  will  be  by  national,  and 
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not  state  authority.  By  this  provision  of  the  coDsti- 
tution,  an  ameudment  may  be  made  coDferring  upon 
the  general  government  full  jurisdiction  over  auy 
subject,  at  the  expense  of  state  administrative  author- 
ity, even  against  the  consent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
states ;  that  is,  a  state  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  any 
portion  of  its  jurisdiction  without  its  consent.  This  of 
itself,  demonstrates  the  superior  authority  of  the  nation 
over  that  of  the  states.  No  political  corporation  can 
be  deemed  sovereign  when  its  will  is  subject  to  a  higher 
legal  authority.  Sovereignty,  as  an  attribute  of  civil 
government,  is  the  supreme  authority  and  power  by 
which  a  state  is  governed,  and  implies  the  right  of  com- 
manding in  the  last  resort  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
absolute  sovereignty  in  a  state,  where  the  authority  of 
its  constitution  and  laws  are  liable  to  be  overruled  by  a 
higher  authority. 

5  678.  The  mode  pointed  out  by  the  constitution  in 
which  amendments  may  be  made,  evinces  great  wisdom 
and  prudence  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  and  adopted 
it.  Being  a  new  experiment  in  government,  it  could  not 
be  presumed  to  be  sutliciently  perfect,  not  to  require 
amendments  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  expanding 
nation ;  nevertheless  it  should  guard  against  impulse  or 
haste  in  changing  its  principles  to  meet  any  supposed 
need,  or  to  supply  auy  apparent  defect.  The  require- 
ment, therefore,  that  before  any  amendment  should  be 
made,  it  should  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house 
of  congress,  or  by  a  convention  called  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  ;  and 
that  the  amendments  thus  proposed  before,  they  should 
become  valid  as  parts  of  the  constitution,  should  be  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  states,  etc.,  seems 
to  be  eminently  wise  and  safe.  The  necessity  for  an 
amendment  must  become  palpable  before  it  can  be  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  must  be  essential  to  the  security  or  welfare 
of  the  nation,  or  three-fourths  of  the  states  through  their 
l^islatures  or  conventions  would  hardly  be  incUned  to 
adopt  it.  The  time  required,  and  the  deliberation  which 
would  be  had,  in  proposing  and  ratifying  any  amend- 
ment, would  be  sufficient  to  insure  wise  and  prudent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation. 

§  579.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  exceed- 
ing jealous  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  charged  with 
tbe  administration  of  the  general  government.  They 
seemed  continually  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
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national  government  was  as  eminently  theirs,  and  as 
immediately  responsible  to  them,  as  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states; — that  it  was  to  them,  as  national 
citizens,  what  the  state  government  was  to  tlieni,  as 
state  citizeus-T-that  both  were  their  own  institutions, 
created  for  their  own  protection  and  welfare;  —  that 
the  state  and  national  citizen  was  one  and  the  same 
individual,  having  one  and  the  same  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected and  promoted — that  the  character  and  intei'ests 
of  an  individual  as  a  national  citizen,  could  never 
prompt  him  to  injure  and  oppress  himself  as  a  state 
citizen ; — ^that  therefor,  there  never  could  be  a  dis|M>si- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  trench  u])on  the  rights 
and  lil)ertics  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.    In  short,  that 
the  body,  consisting  of  aZZ  the  members,  could  never  find 
an  interest  or  an  inclination,  to  make  war  upon  its  titdi- 
vidiial  members.    So  tlie  national  citizen  could  never 
be  placed  in  a  situation  where  either  interest  or  inclina- 
tion would  lead  him  to  injure  himself  as  a  state  citizen. 
The  constitution  of  government,  while  it  made  the  legis- 
lative office    permanent,  provided  for  returning  one 
branch  thereof  to  the  people  every  two  years;  so  that 
the  individual  members  of  the  legislature  could  not 
separate  themselves  from  the  people,  and  legislate  fop 
permanent  advantage  to  theniselves.   There  could  be  no 
inducement  to  usurp  authority,  or  to  accumulate  power 
in  the  government  as  against  the  people;  for  those  who 
did  so  would  soon  bo  retiUMied  to  the  people  to  suffer  the 
oppression  of  their  own  begetting.    The  membei*s  of  the 
general  government  not  being  permanent,  and  being 
obliged  to  live  as  citizens  under  the  laws  of  their  owu 
enacting,  would  not  be  inclined  to  injure  themselves  by 
wicked,  weak  or  imprudent  legislation.    They  had  lived, 
hitherto,  under  a  national  government  monarchical  iu 
theory  and  practice.    That  government,  in  its  authority 
and  interests,  had  been  separated  from  the  masses,  and 
was  not  responsible  to  them.    The  independence  they 
had  proclaimed,  and  maintained,  was  achieved  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  oppression  of 
such  government.    It  was,  therefore,  natural  for  them 
to  feel  and  act  as  they  did,  until  such  early  impressions 
of  the  natural  separation  of  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  were  removed.    Under  the  influence 
of  these  feelings,  they  demanded  that  the  constitution 
should  contciin  guamntees  in  favor  of  the  people  as 
against  the  government,  in  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights, 
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siicb  as  bad  been  dcmaDded  of  King  Jobn,  Gbarles  tbe 
First,  and  otber  princes.  Most  of  tbe  amendments  to 
tbe  const]  tut  ion  wbicb  were  made  soon  after,  were  of 
tbis  cbaracter. 

S  580.  Bills  of  rigbts,  in  tbeir  origin,  are  stipniations 
between  tbe  prince  and  bis  subjecis;  tbat  is  between 
tbe  government  and  people,  for  the  limitation  of  prerog- 
ative autbority  in  tbe  administtation  of  tbe  government. 
Tbese  stipniations  are  proper,  and  not  nnfrequently 
necessary,  in  monarchical  conntries  wbere  tbe  govern- 
ment in  origin,  antliority,  and  interest,  is  separated  from 
tbe  people.  Bnt  in  democratic  conntries,  wbere  tbe 
IKjople  themselves  are  not  only  tbe  source  of  govern- 
mental authority,  but  the  administrators  of  it,  there  is 
less  occasion  to  guard  their  liberties  by  limitations  and 
restrictions  in  tbe  nature  of  sucb  bills.  There  are  possi- 
bilities of  temporary  abuses  of  governmental  powers 
wbicb  would  endanger,  for  tbe  moment,  the  rigbts  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen.  To  guard  against  sucb  tempo- 
rary dangers,  it  is  proper  to  insert  in  tbe  fundamental 
law,  limitations  and  restrictions  of  sucb  a  cbaracter  as 
will  be  likely  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  Thus,  the 
first  amendment  to  the  constitution  provides  tbat  con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion ;  or  prohibiting  tbe  free  exercise  thereof.  In 
tbat  respect  government  is  to  leave  man  to  bis  own 
conscience,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  being  true  to  tbe  demands  of  bis  religious 
nature.  He  must  be  left  to  adapt  bis  creed  to  bis  con- 
victions ;  and  both,  to  sucb  light  and  understanding  as 
a  free  inquiry  into  bis  own  nature,  needs,  duty  tind  rela^- 
tion  to  God  and  man  will  give  him.  History  and  obser- 
vation have  taught,  tbat  nothing  is  more  likely  to  occur 
under  any  form  of  government,  than  an  effort  to  impose 
upon  others,  the  religious  creeds  and  observances  of 
those  who,  in  influence  or  power,  lead  society.  There- 
fore to  guard  against  sucb  a  possible  attempt  tbis  pro- 
vision was  inserted  in  the  fundamental  law. 

g  581.  Says  Judge  Story  :^  "  How  far  any  govern- 
ment has  a  rigbt  to  interfere  in  matters  touching  reli- 
gion bas  been  a  subject  much  discussed  by  writers  upon 
public  and  political  law.  The  rigbt  and  the  doty  of  tbe 
government  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  have  been 
maintained  by  many  distinguished  authors,  as  well 
those  who  were  tbe  warmest  advocates  of  free  govern- 

1  Oom.  on  Const.  {  WL 
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meutB,  as  those  wbo  were  attadied  to  ij^overnraents  of  a 
more  arbitrary  character.  Indeed  the  ri^ht  of  society  or 
government  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  will  banlly 
be  contested  by  any  persons,  Avho  believe  that  piety, 
religion  and  morality  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
well  being  of  the  state,  and  indispensable  to  the  admin- 
istration of  civil  justice.  The  promulgation  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  benign  attributes  and  provi- 
dence of  one  Almighty  God,  the  responsiblity  to  Him  for 
all  our  actions*  founded  upon  moral  freedom  and  account- 
ability ;  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  moral,  social  and  benevolent 
virtues,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  in  any  well 
ordered  community.^  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  civilized  society  can  well  exist  without  them. 
It  is  Impossible  for  those  who  believe  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and'  encour- 
age it  among  all  the  citizens  and  subjects.  This  is  a 
point  wholly  distinct  from  that  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion,  and  of  the  freedom  of  pub- 
lic worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one^s  conscience." 
S  582.  ''  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the 
limits  to  which  government  may  rightfully  go  in  foster- 
ing and  encouraging  religion.  Three  cases  may  easily 
be  supposed.  One  where  government  affords  aid  to  a 
particular  religion,  leaving  all  persons  free  to  adopt  any 
other.  Another  where  it  creates  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
particular  sect  of  that  religion,  leaving  a  like  freedom 
to  all  others.  A  third  where  it  creates  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  excludes  all  persons  not  belonging  to  it, 
either  wholly  or  in  jiart,  from  any  participation  in  the 
public  honors,  trusts,  emoluments,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the  state.  For  instance,  a  government  may 
simply  declare  that  the  christian  religion  shall  be  the 
religion  of  the  state ;  and  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged 
in  all  the  varieties  of  sects  belonging  to  it.  Or  it  may 
declare  that  the  Oatholic  or  the  Protestant  religion  shall 
be  the  religion  of  the  state,  leaving  every  man  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious  opinions.  Or  it 
may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect,  as  of 
Episcopalians,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  with  a  like 
freedom ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  par- 
ticular sect,  as  exclusively  the  religion  of  the  state, 

^  BarlamAqal,  pU  8,  p.  171. 
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tolerating  others  to  a  Hmited  extent,  or  excluding  all 
not  belonging  to  it  from  all  pnblic  honors,  trusts, 
emoluments,  privileges  and  immunities." 

S  583.  There  is  no  real  diflScuIty  in  determining  the 
true  limit  of  governmental  action  in  respect  to  morality, 
religion  or  any  other  state  of  the  individual  by  which 
he  is  to  be  made  a  better  member  of  society.  There  is 
a  wide  distinction  between  what  the  public  authority 
should  encourage,  and  what  it  should  ordain  and  estab- 
Ush;  and  there  is  likewise  a  wide  distinction  between 
religion^  as  a  state  of  the  heart  or  affections,  and 
theology,  or  the  philosophy  or  science  by  which  that 
religious  condition  is  to  be  induced  in  the  individual. 
Beligion  has  respect  to  what  a  man  is;  theology  to  what 
a  man  helieves  and  practices.  True  religion  consists  in 
that  spiritual  condition  or  state  of  the  individual  by 
means  of  which  he  becomes  united  to,  and  at  one  with, 
Ood.  True  theology  consists  in  that  faith  and  practice 
by  which  that  true  religious  condition  is  to  be  attained. 
Government  can  appropriately  encourage  that  faith  and 
practice,  which  appeal's  to  it,  to  lead  to  that  true 
religious  condition  or  state,  and  in  this  way,  to  encour- 
age religion.  It  can  create  and  endow  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning  with  such  a  view.  But  it  cannot, 
constitutionally  or  appropriately,  determine  what  par- 
ticular faith  and  practice  shall  be  adopted  and  followed 
by  a  citizen  or  class  of  citizens,  nor  can  it  use  the  public 
authority  to  establish  any  particular  mode  or  form  of 
faith. 

g  584.  It  is  the  province  of  government  to  protect 
society  from  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  citizens,  as 
tends  directly  to  destroy  public  morality  and  virtue ;  or 
to  inflict  evils  upon  individuals  and  society.  Practices 
may  be  encouraged,  or  even  required,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  government  not 
only  not  to  encourage,  but  absolutely  to  prohibit  and 
punish.  There  is,  and  can  be  no  limit  to  the  follies  and 
absurdities  practiced  and  inculcated  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion. A  parent  may  feel  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his 
child ;  or  a  mother,  her  babe.  A  wite  or  widow,  to  bum 
upon  the  funeral  pile.  One  may  profess  to  believe  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  live  in  a  state  of  sexual  permiscuity, 
and  to  beget  as  many  children  as  he  has  the  physical 
ability.  These  and  a  thousand  such  absurd  and  hurtful 
notions  may  be  promulgated  and  practiced  as  a  religious 
privilege,  duty  and  obligation.    No  one  will  presume  to 
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question  either  the  authority  or  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  protect  society  against  such  pernicious  practices, 
even  though  it  should  interfere  with  tUe  i*eIigion  of  the 
Hindoo  or  the  Mormon.  Tlie  true  scope  of  govern- 
mental policy  and  authority  in  respect  to  religion  would 
seem  to  be,  to  encourage  that  faith  and  practice  which 
tends  directly  to  produce  in  the  individual  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  All-true,  All-puke,  All-just, 
WISE  and  good,  and  to  prohibit  those  practices  which  are 
in  their  nature  criminal  or  whose  direct  and  inevitable 
tendencies  are  to  produce  criminal  acts.  When  a  t>erson 
doas  an  act  which  is  prohibited  by  law  as  criminal  or 
hurtful  to  individuals  or  society,  he  is  resiK>nsible  for 
the  injury,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  moml,  political 
or  religious  philosophy  by  which  he  attempts  to  excuse 
himself.  He  is  punished  for  the  crime  committed  against 
individuals  or  society,  not  for  an  error  in  his  religions 
faith  or  practice.  The  constitution  intends  to  protect 
all  in  the  practice  and  enjoyment  of  their  i-eligious  f»iMi, 
so  far  as  it  does  not  beget  or  inculcate  criminal  or  hurtful 
civil  practices.  The  remaining  part  of  this  clause 
provides  for  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
independent  of  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority. 
S  585.  The  second  amendment  of  the  constitution 
provides  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed,  beciiuse  a  well-regulated 
militia  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state. 
The  militia  are  the  citizcMi  soldiers,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  trained  to  arms  us  a  profession,  and 
who  constitute  the  elements  of  a  standing  armj\  To  be 
an  eflicient  militiaman  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
is  essential.  This  provision  had  its  source  in  that 
jealousy  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, so  manifest  in  the  people,  at  the  time  the  consti- 
tution was  framed  and  adopted.  This  right  in  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  although  secured  by  this 
])rovision  of  the  constitution,  is  held  in  subjection  to 
the  public  safety  and  welfare.  Whenever  for  any 
cause,  the  public  safety  shall  require  the  substitution  of 
martial  for  civil  administration,  then  the  maxim,  solus 
respnhlicce  suprema  lex^  applies ;  and  this  constitutional 
right  may  be  temporarily  suspended.  But  while  civil 
authority  bears  sway,  this  provision  of  the  constitution 
is  the  supreme  law  upon  that  subject.  Of  the  same 
character  is  the  third  amendment.  No  soldier  shall,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
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consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  bat  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  In  time  of  peace,  wben  the 
civil  administration  of  authority  is  competent  to  protect 
society,  every  man's  house  is  his  castle.  The  king  even 
cannot  pass  his  threshold  without  express  or  implied 
I)ermission.  But  iu  time  of  war,  when  civil  authority 
is  supplanted  by  martial  power,  because  force  must 
answer  to  force,  then  the  particular^security  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject  must  yield  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  state.  Then  the  public  authority  must  clothe  itself 
with  all  necessary  power  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  subject,  and  wield  it  for  the  public  good. 

S  586.  The  fourth  amendment  to  the  constitution  is 
but  a  continued  enumeration  of  those  limitations  aud 
restrictions  of  governmental  authority,  deemed  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  citizen.  It  provides  that  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  person,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated :  and  that  no  warrants  shall  issue 
but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized.  Such  substan- 
tially was  the  rule  of  the  common  law.^  But  after  the 
restoration  in  England,  a  practice  had  obtained  in  the 
secretary's  office  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  arrest 
persons  of  certain  classes  or  practices,  without  naming 
any ;  authorizing  the  officers  to  apprehend  all  suspected 
persons.  Under  such  general  warrant  great  abuses  were 
practiced.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  these  war- 
rants coming  before  the  king's  bench,  they  were  held 
to  be  void  for  uncertainty.*  But  this  provision,  like 
those  going  l)efore,  is  only  a  limitation  upon  the  civil 
authority  of  the  general  government.  Whenever  martial 
law  becomes  necessary,  these  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions cannot  be  appealed  to. 

S  587.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arisuig  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger.  Nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
Jlpopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 

1 8 Cranch,  447;  1  Leading  Crlm.  eases,  p.  161 :  9  GeoiKiaiTS. 
1 8  Borr,  1748 ;  4  BL  Com.,  291,  note  to  same;  i  Cranon,  417. 
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of  law ;  nor  sball  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensatioD,^  and  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  ri^ht  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law ; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  iu 
his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense.  The  object  of  these  amendments  is  to 
secure  to  every  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  nation,  who 
may  chance  to  be  accused  of  a  crime  against  the  jpeace 
and  dignity  thereof,  an  honest  and  fair  opportunity  to 
vindicate  himself  before  the  tribunals  of  his  country. 
First,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  answer  to  a 
criminal  accusation,  until  that  has  been  formally  reduced 
to  writing  andattested  by  responsible  official  parties,  hav- 
ing legal  authority  to  investigate  the  facts  and  frame  the 
accusation.  Second,  having  once  been  legally  tried  for 
an  ofienso,  he  shall  not  be  tried  again  tor  the  same 
offense,  and  thus  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  tliQrefor. 
Third,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  iu  any  criminal  trial.  Fourth,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  before  a  jury  of  the 
district  or  state  iu  which  the  crime  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  which  district  must  have  been 
ascertained  and  determined  by  law  before  the  commis- 
sion of  such  crime.  He  may  demand  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  and  to  be  con- 
fronted on  trial  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  and  to 
demand  and  have  the  compulsory  process  of  the  court 
to  obtain  his  witnesses,  and  the  assistance  of  counsel  to 
aid  him  in  his  defense.  These  rights  being  secured 
to  the  accused,  there  is  little  danger  of  an  oppressive 
trial,  or  an  unjust  conviction. 

§  588.  The  state  and  national  constitutions  by  which 
the  general  and  state  governments  were  instituted  and 
empowered  to  act,  were  instruments  or  powers  executed 
by  the  people,  to  these  respective  cori)orations.  All 
governmenlal  authority  proceeded  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  nation^  in  which  alone  sovereignty  inheres. 
The  constitution  of  the  general  government  enumerated 
the  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction,  over  which  that 
government  was  to  preside,  and  in  respect  to  which,  it 

^  6th  Amendment. 
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alODe  had  antliority  to  Administer.  The  constitntion 
likewise,  by  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  gnarded 
against  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  by  the  states. 
Then,  lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  source  and  limitation  of  governmental  authority 
in  the  general  and  state  governments,  it  is  provided  by 
the  tenth  amendment,  that  '^  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people."  The  object  of  this  clause  is  to 
make  the  definition  and  distribution  of  political  powers 
tinder  the  administration  of  the  two  classes  of  govern- 
ment more  distinct  and  certain.  Power  to  administer 
in  respect  to  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  had  been  given 
to  the  general  government ;  and  it  was  desirable  that 
the  remaining  governmental  powers  should  be  intrusted 
to  state  administration  for  local  and  domestic  purposes. 
Therefore,  having  defined  the  subjects  of  general 
administration,  and  having  given  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment full  powers  in  respect  thereto,  it  would  have 
accomplished  the  purpose  had  in  view,  to  have  said,  all 
remaining  governmental  powers  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  states  respectively,  had  it  not  been,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  powers  had  been  prohibited  to  the  states ; 
and  besides  it  was  not  certain,  that  in  the  enumeration 
of  subjects  committed  to  the  general  administration, 
every  subject  essential  to  the  prosperity,  security,  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,  had  been  included.  If  there 
were  any  such  subjects  or  powers,  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  being  intrusted  to  state  administration, 
but  were  reserved  to  the  people  themselves.  This- reser- 
vation to  the  people  shows,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  this  constitution,  the 
nltimate  source  of  the  authority  by  which  the  general 
government  was  instituted,  was  in  the  people,  and  not 
in  the  states  as  political  corporations. 

g  589.  The  last  amendment  made  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  in  these  words :  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.^ 
Under  this  amendment,  congress  has  full  power  to 
provide  for  such  political  administration  in  the  several 

1 13  U.  8.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  667. 
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states  as  to  secure  freedom  to  every  citizen  or  inhabitant 
thereof.  This  provision  of  the  constitution,  together 
"With  section  four  of  article  four,  gives  to  the  general 
government  full  i>ower  to  supervise  state  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  political  franchise  of  its  citizens 
or  inhabitants,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  these  guarantees.  If  a 
republican  form  of  government,  or  freedom  from 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  state  without  giving  to  the  people  the  elective 
franchise,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  congress  lias  full 
power  to  do  so. 


APPENDIX. 


NO.  1. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  American  Colonies  toward 
establishing  their  nationality,  was  by  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  convention  and  take  into  consideration  their 
actual  situation ;  and  the  differences  subsisting  between  them 
and  Great  Britain.  This  convention  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1774.  On 
that  occasion  delegates  attended  from  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con« 
necticut,  from  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  other 
counties  in  the  province  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia.  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir. 
^nia,  and  South  Carolina.  Peyton  Randolph  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  congress,  and  Charles  Thomson  was 
unanimously  chosen  secretary.  On  the  14th  of  September,  dele- 
gates from  North  Carolina  appeared  and  took  their  seats,  in  the 
congress.  This  congress  continued  in  session  until  the  26th  of 
October,  when,  having  first  passed  a  resolution  (Oct.  22)  recom- 
mending delegates  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1 7  75,  it  was  dissolved.  On  the  22d  of  October,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph being  unable  to  attend,  on  account  of  indisposition,  Henry 
Middleton  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place  as  president  of  the 
congress. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  preceding  congress,  the  delegates  from  the  same  several 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  the 
State  House  in  Philadelphia,  when  Peyton  Randolph  was,  a 
second  time,  unanimously  elected  president,  and  Charles  Thom- 
son was  unanimously  chosen  secretary,  of  said  second  congress. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  Peyton  Randolph  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  home,  the  chair  became  vacant ;  and  John 
Hancock  was  unanimously  elected  president,  in  his  place. 
On  the  14th  of  June  it  was  resolved  to  raise  several  companies 
of  riflemen,  by  enlistment,  for  one  year,  to  serve  in  the  American 
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states  as  to  secure  freedom  to  every  citizen  or  inhabitant 
thereof.  This  provision  of  the  constitution,  togetber 
"With  section  four  of  article  four,  gives  to  the  general 
government  full  power  to  supervise  state  legislation 
upon  tbe  subject  of  the  political  franchise  of  its  citizens 
or  inhabitants,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  these  guarantees.  If  a 
republican  form  of  government,  or  freedom  from 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  state  without  giving  to  the  people  the  elective 
franchise,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  congress  has  fall 
power  to  do  so. 
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The  first  step  taken  by  the  American  Colonies  toward 
establishing  their  nationality,  was  hf  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  convention  and  take  into  consideration  their 
actoal  situation ;  and  the  differences  subsisting  between  them 
and  Great  Britain.  This  convention  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  On 
that  occasion  delegates  attended  from  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chasetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, from  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  other 
counties  in  the  province  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir. 
ginia,  and  South  Carolina.  Peyton  Randolph  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  congress,  and  Charles  Thomson  was 
unanimously  chosen  secretary.  On  the  14th  of  September,  dele- 
gates from  North  Carolina  appeared  and  took  their  seats,  in  the 
congress.  This  congress  continued  in  session  until  the  26th  of 
October,  when,  having  first  passed  a  resolution  (Oct.  22)  recom- 
mending delegates  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1 775,  it  was  dissolved.  On  the  22d  of  October,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph being  unable  to  attend,  on  account  of  indisposition,  Henry 
Middleton  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place  as  president  of  the 
congress. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  preceding  congress,  the  delegates  from  the  same  several 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  the 
State  House  in  Philadelphia,  when  Peyton  Randolph  was,  a 
second  time,  unanimously  elected  president,  and  Charles  Thom- 
son was  unanimously  chosen  secretary,  of  said  second  congress. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  Peyton  Randolph  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  home,  the  chair  became  vacant ;  and  John 
Hancock  was  unanimously  elected  president,  in  his  place. 
On  the  14th  of  June  it  was  resolved  to  raise  several  companies 
of  riflemen,  by  enlistment,  for  one  year,'  to  serve  in  the  American 
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Continental  Army ;  it  established  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  pri* 
rates,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  roles  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  army.  On  the  15th  of  June,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  general  should  be  appointed  to  command 
all  the  continental  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defense 
of  American  liberty;  and  George  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  and  commissioned  as  such  general 

NO.  2. 

COMMISSION  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AS  COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
COLONIES. 

"  In  Congress.  The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex, 
on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Sooth 
Carolina,  —  To  George  Washington,  Esquire:  We,  reposing 
especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  conduct  and 
fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, and  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and 
of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  service,  and  join 
the  said  army  for  the  defense  of  the  American  liberty,  and  for 
repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby 
vested  with  fall  power  and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  thmk 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service.  And  we  do  hereby 
strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your 
command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and 
require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the  great  trust  reposed 
in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in 
the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  are  duly  exercised,  and  provided 
with  all  convenient  necessaries.  And  you  are  to  regulate  your 
conduct,  in  every  respect,  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war 
(as  herewith  given  you),  and  punctually  to  observe  and  follow 
such  orders  and  directions,  from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  re* 
ceive  from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said  United  Colonies, 
or  a  committee  of  Congress,  for  that  purpose  appointed.  This 
commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a  future 
Congress.    By  order  of  the  Congress.    John  Hancock,  iV€«»- 
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dent.    Dated  Philadelphia,  June  19, 1775.    Attested,  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary.^'* 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  Congress  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1775.  Congress  again  convened  agreeably  to  their 
adjournment,  but  did  not  form  a  quorum  for  business  until  the 
Idth  inst,  ivhen  delegates  from  Georgia  appeared,  produced 
their  credentials  and  took  their  seats  in  Congress.  On  the  25th 
of  November,  Congress  passed  resolutions  directing  seizures  and 
capture,  under  commissions  obtained  from  them,  together  with 
condemnation  of  British  vessels  employed  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  the  colonies,  and  pointed  out  the  mode  of  trial  and  con- 
demnation, and  the  apportionment  of  prizes.  On  the  28th  of 
November,  Congress  adopted  iniles  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  Colonies.  On  the  2d  of  December  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  declared  proper.  Thus  Congress  con- 
tinued step  by  step  organizing  a  force  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
the  British  government  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  until, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  they  adopted  and  promulgated  to  the 
world  the  Declaration  of  Independence.* 

NO.   3. 

In  Congress^  Jtdy  4,  1776. 

THE  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OF  THE  THIRTEEN 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Whbn",  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident  —  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  froni  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 

i  ■  ■  .         ■  ■■■!  '  ' 

*8ee  the  writings  of  Thomas  JefTerson,  Vol.  1,  p.  10,  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
CongreM  from  June  7, 1776,  to  July  4.   See  1  EUlott's  Debates,  by  Uppinoott  A 
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ment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prindples,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 

Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  estah* 
lished  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and 
accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accostomed. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pnrsoing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them 
to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of 
the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  inja- 
lies  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world.  He  has  refused  his 
assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish 
the  riglit  of  representation  in  the  legislature  —  a  right  inesti- 
mable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable  and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  oppo-' 
sing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  disso  utions,  to 
,  cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large, 
for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 
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He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states, 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of 
foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of 
lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  ten- 
nre  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  tlio  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ; 
giving  his  assent  ^o  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : —  For 
protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mur^ 
ders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states :  —  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 
For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: — For  depriving 
us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury :  —  For  trans- 
porting us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses : —  For 
abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  colonies :  —  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of 
our  governments:  —  For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his 
protection  and  waging  war  against  us.    He  has  plundered  our, 
seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mer- 
eenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny 
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already  begnn,  with  circmnfltanoes  of  cruelty  and  perfidity 
soarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves 
by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merci- 
less Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undis- 
tinguished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyraift, 
is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  breth- 
ren.  We  have  warned  tbem  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by 
their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwan*antable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigra- 
tion and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of 
our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They 
too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connections  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that, 
as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.    And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm" 
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reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  nmtnally 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


KIW  nAMPSUIRE. 

Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAT. 

Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Qetry, 

BBODB    ISLAND,   AO. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

CONXECTICUT. 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  WolcotL 

NEW  YORK. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 


NEW    JERSEY. 

Richard  Stockton, 
John  Withci'spoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

DELAWARE. 

Cesar  Rodney, 
George  Rea<1, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

MARYLAITD. 


Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone, 
C.  Carroll,  of  CarroUton* 


VTRGIXIA. 

George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
The  mas  Jeflferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Edward  Rutledge. 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 
Arthur  Middleton. 

GEORGIA. 

Button  Gwinett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton. 


NO.   4. 

While  the  declaration  of  independence  was  under  considera* 
^n  Congress  took  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  political 
union  of  the  colonies.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  form  of  Confederation  between  the  colonies,  which  consisted 
of  one  member  from  each  colony.  Mr.  Bartlet,  Mr.  S.  Adams, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  K.  R.  Livingston,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  M'Kean,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes,  Mr.  K  Rutledge 
and  Mr.  Gwinnett  were  appointed  such  committee.  This  com- 
mittee reported  the  draft  of  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
was  debated  and  amended  from  time  to  time,  until  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1777,  the  Articles  were  agreed  to  by  Congress. 
They  were  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to 
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be  considered,  and  if  agreed  to,  they  ivcre  advised  to  aathorize 
their  delegates  in  Congress  to  ratify  the  same.  On  the  9th  day 
of  July,  1778,  the  delegates  of  the  several  states  having  been 
authorized  by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  states  to  ratify 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  proceeded  to  do  so  as  follows: 

ARTICLES   OF  CONFEDERATION.       * 

To   ALL  TO   WHOM  THESE   PbESENTS   SHALL  COSfE, 

We,  the  undersigned,  Delegates  of  the  States  affixed  to  our 

names  J  send  greeting : 

Whbbeas  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America^  in 
Congress  assembled,  did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  on^  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  Independence  of  America, 
agree  to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union, 
between  the  states  of  Now  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginiai 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the  words 
following,  viz. : 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  between  the 
States  of  New  HampshirCy  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 

Article  1.  The  stylo  of  this  confederacy  sliall  be,  "The 
United  States  of  America." 

Art.  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which 
is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general 
welfare;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force 
offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon,  them,  or  any  of  them,  on 
account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence 
whatever. 

Art.  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship 
and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  states  in  this 
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Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  states  —  paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  excepted  —  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  th^ 
several  states;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free 
ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  enjoy 
therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported 
into  any  state  from  any  other  state,  of  which  the  owner  is  an 
inhabitant ;  provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duty,  or  restric- 
tion, shall  be  laid  by  any  state  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  of  thom. 

If  any  person,  guilty  of,  or  charged  with,  treason,  felony,  or 
other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand 
of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which  ho 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  of  these  states,  to 
the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings,  of  the  courts  and 
magistrates  of  every  other  state. 

Art.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall 
direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state,  to  recall  its 
delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to 
send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  seven  members;  and  no  person  shall  be 
capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any 
term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which 
he,  or  anotlier  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of 
the  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Congress 
sflsembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 
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Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  bo 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress; 
and  the  membera  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons 
from  arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  tlieir  going 
to  and  from,  and  attendance  on,  Congress,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Art.  6.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive 
any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement, 
alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state;  nor  shall 
any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office, 
or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
state;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  or 
any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confedera- 
tion, or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accu- 
rately the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into, 
and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere 
with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into,  by  tho  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state, 
in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to 
tho  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peac^  by  any 
state,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary, 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defense  of 
such  state,  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up  by  any  state,  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  such  state ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a 
well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and 
accoutered,  and  shall  provide,  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use, 
in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  acta- 
ally  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice 
of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indiana  to 
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invade  such  state,  and  the  danger  is  bo  imminent  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  can  be 
eonsnlted ;  nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships 
or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marqne  or  reprisal,  except  it  be 
after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by 
pirates ;  in  which  case,  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  determine  other- 
wise, 

Art.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the 
common  defense,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each  State,  respectively, 
by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such 
State  shall  direct ;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Abt.  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall 
be  incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  warfare,  and 
allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land,  within 
each  state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land, 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  shall  be  estima^ 
ted,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Art.  9.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have 

the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace 

and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article — of 

sending  and  receiving  ambassadors — entering  into  treaties  and 

alliances ;  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made 

whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be 

restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners 

as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the 

exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodl* 
^2 
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ties  whatsoever  —  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding,  in  all 
c&ses,  what  captures,  on  land  or  water,  shall  be  legal,  and  in 
what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  —  of 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace  •— 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  commit- 
ted on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and 
determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  capture ;  provided 
that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any 
of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the 
last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsist- 
ing, or  that  liereafter  may  arise,  between  two  or  more  states, 
concerning  boundary, jurisdiction, or  any  other  cause  whatever; 
which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing :  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or  lawful 
agent,  of  any  state  in  controversy  with  another,  shall  present  a 
petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  pray- 
ing for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of 
Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other 
state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of 
the  parties,  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  bo  directed 
to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  consti- 
tute a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in 
question ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three 
persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of 
such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the 
petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thi^ 
teen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  thaa 
nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names 
shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners 
or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so 
always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause, 
shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing 
reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present, 
shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate 
three  persons  out  of  each  state,  and  the  Secretary  of  Congress 
shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the 
judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the 
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manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclasire ;  and  if 
any  of  the  parties  shall  refase  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such 
conrt,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall 
nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which 
aball,  in  like  manner,  be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment 
or  sentence,  and  other  proceedings,  being  in  cither  case  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for 
the  security  of  the  paities  concerned;  provided  that  every 
commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to 
be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  super- 
ior coui*t  of  the  state,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  ^^  toeU  and 
truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  questiony  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment^  without  favor^  affection^  or  hope  of 
reward; ''  provided,  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed 
under  difierent  grants  of  two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion, as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  states  which 
passed  such  grants,  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants,  or  either  of 
them,  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedent to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition 
of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally 
determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  before 
prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion between  difiTercnt  states. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the 
respective  states ;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  United  States ;  regulating  the  trade  and  mana- 
ging all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within 
its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  another  throughout 
all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers 
passing  thraughthe  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  said  office ;  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land 
forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental 
officers;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United 
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States ;  makiDg  rules  for  the  goyemment  and  reguIaUon  of  the 
said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  anthority 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be 
denominated  *' a  committee  of  the  states,''  and  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  state ;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees 
and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general 
affaira  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction  —  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year 
in  any  term  of  three  years  —  to  ascertain  the  necessary  earns  of 
money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses 
—  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  every  half  year,  to  the  respective  states,  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted  —  to  boild 
and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces, 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  state ;  which 
requisitions  shall  be  binding ;  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of 
each  state  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men, 
and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled ;  but  if  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall, 
on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state 
should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its 
quota,  and  that  any  other  state  should  raise  a  greater  number 
of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised, 
officered,  clothed,  armed  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  quota  of  such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  state  shall 
judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of 
the  same ;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm  and 
equip,  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely 
spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed  and  equip- 
ped, shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never  engage 
in  a  war ;  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of 
peace ;  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances ;  nor  coin  money ; 
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nor  regulate  the  value  thereof;  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and 
expensee  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  United 
Stater,  or  any  of  them ;  nor  emit  bills ;  nor  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  nor  appropriate  money ;  nor 
agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased, 
or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised ;  nor  appoint  a 
eommander^in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy, — unless  nine  states 
assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point, 
except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
aseembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 
to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  states  within  which  their  offices  are 
States,  so  that  no  period  of  the  adjournment  shall  be  for  a  longer 
duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall  publish  the 
journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof, 
relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  militaiy  operations,  as  in  their 
judgment  requires  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  dele- 
gates of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates 
of  a  state,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such 
parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states. 

Abt.  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine  of  them, 
shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  . 
which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

Art.  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into, 
and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of  this  union  ;  but  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission 
be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Abt.  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and 
debts  contracted,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before 
the  assembling  of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the  present 
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Confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  conflidered  as  a  eharge 
against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfiu^ion  whereof 
the  said  United  States,  and  the  public  faith,  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Art.  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by 
this  Confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles 
of  this  Confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  altera- 
tion, at  any  time  hereafter,  be  ihade  in  any  of  them,  unless 
such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every 
state. 

RATIFICATION. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world 
to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectfully  represent 
in  Congress,  to  approve  of  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union:  ITnow  ye, 
That  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these  presents,  in 
the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  ^d 
entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Pei*petual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the 
matters  and  things  therein  contained;  and  we  do  further 
solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constit- 
uents, that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  hj 
the  said  Confederation,  are  submitted  to  them;  and  that  the 
articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we 
respectively  represent ;  and  that  the  union  shall  be  perpetual 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  in  Congress.  Done 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eighty 
and  in  the  third  year  of  the  Independence  of  America. 

On  the  pari  and  behalf  of  the  elate  of  New  Hampshire. 
Josiah  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Jun.,  Aug.  8,  1778L 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Massachusetla  Bay, 

John  Hancock,  Francis  Dana, 

Samuel  Adams,  James  Lovell, 

Elbridge  Gerry,  Samuel  Holten. 
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On  the  peart  and  Inhai/ of  the  daU  of  IVu>d»  Island  €MdPra^^ 

Plantations,  t 

William  Ellery,  John  Collins. 

Henrj  Marchant-, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  Vie  state  of  Connecticut 

Hoger  Sherman,  Titus  Hosmer, 

Samuel  HuntingtoUi  Andrew  Adams. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 

On  the  part  and  behaJ/  of  ihe  state  of  New  Torh 

Jas.  Duane,  Wm.  Duer, 

Fra.  Lewis,  Gouv.  Morris. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
Jno.  Witherspoon,  Nath.  Scudder,  Nov.  26,  1778. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 

Robert  Morris,  William  Clingan, 

Daniel  Roberdeau,  Joseph  Reed,  22d  July,  1778. 

Jona.  Bayard  Smith, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  ihe  state  of  Delaware, 

Thos.  M'Kean,  Feb.  13,  '79,  Nicholas  Yan  Dyke. 

Johii  Dickinson,  May  5,  '79, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
John  Hanson,  March  1,  '81,  Daniel  Oarroll,     do. 

On  ihe  part  and  behalf  of  ihe  state  of  Virginia, 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Jna  Harvie, 

John  Banister,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

Thomas  Adams, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  state  of  North  CaroUna. 

John  Penn,  July  21,  '78,  Corns.  Harnett 

Jno.  Williams, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  ihe  state  of  South  Carolina, 

Henry  Laurens,  Richard  Hutson, 

William  Henry  Drayton,  Tiios.  Hey  ward,  Jun. 

Jno.  Mathews, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  ihe  state  of  Georgia, 

Jno.  Walton,  July  24,  '78,  Edw'd  Langworthy. 

Edw'd  Telfair, 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  the  defects  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  became  apparent.  The  Congress  provided  for, 
had  not  been  invested  with  sufficient  powers  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exigencies  of  national  existence.  It  could 
recommend,  but  it  had  no  power  to  require  compliance  with  its 
recommendations.  It  could  not  even  raise  a  dollar  for  national  pur- 
poses. Its  attention  was  necessarily  turned  immediately  to  the 
subject  of  providing  a  revenue  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
national  faith  and  credit.    But  it  was  continually  baffled  in  its 
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efforts,  by  the  jealonsies  and  antagonisms  existing  among  the 
several  states.  Oh  the  18th  of  April,  1783,  Congress,  by  nine 
States,  adopted  the  following  recommendations  to  be  submitted 
to  the  several  states : 

NO.  5. 

Hesolvedy  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  states,  as 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  and 
to  the  punctual  and  honorable  discharge  of  the  public  debts,  to 
invest  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  with  a  power 
to  levy,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  following  duties 
upon  goods  imported  into  the  said  states  from  any  foreign  port, 
island,  or  plantation : 

Upon  all  rum  of  Jamaica  proof,  per  gallon,  4-OOths  of  a  dollar. 

Upon  all  other  spirituous  liquors, 3-90ths  do. 

Upon  Maderia  wine,. .- 12-90ths  do. 

Upon  all  other  wines, 6-90th8  do. 

Upon  common  Bohea  tea,  per  lb., 6-90ths  do. 

Upon  all  other  teas, 24-90ths  do. 

Upon  pepper,  per  lb., 3-90ths  do. 

Upon  brown  sugar,  per  lb., ^90th  do. 

Upon  loaf  sugar, 2-90ths  do. 

Upon  all  other  sugars, l-90th  do. 

Upon  molasses,  per  gallon, l-90th  do. 

Upon  cocoa  and  coffee,  per  lb,, l-90th  do. 

Upon  all  other  goods,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  at 
the  time  and  place  of  importation. 

Provided^  That  none  of  the  said  duties  shall  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose  than  the  discharge  of  the  interest  or  principal  of 
the  debts  contracted,  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  for  sup- 
porting the  war,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  16th  day  of 
December  last,  nor  be  continued  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty- 
five  years;  and  provided^  that  the  collectors  of  the  said  duties 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  states  within  which  their  offices  are 
to  be  respectively  exercised ;  but  when  so  appointed,  shall  be 
amenable  to,  and  removable  by,  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  alone;  and  in  case  any  state  shall  not  make  such 
appointment  within  one  month  after  notice  given  for  that 
purpose,  the  appointment  may  be  made  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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That  it  be  fiurther  recommended  to  the  several  states  to  estab* 
lish,  for  a  term  limited  to  twenty-five  years,  and  to  appropriate 
to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debts  con- 
tracted on  the  faith  of  the  United  States  for  supporting  the 
war,  substantial  and  effectual  revenues,  of  such  nature  as  they 
may  judge  most  convenient,  for  supplying  their  respective 
proportions  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
annually,  exclusive  of  the  afore-mentioned  duties,  which  pro- 
portion shall  be  fixed  and  equalized  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  rule  which  is,  or  may  be,  prescribed  by  the  Articles  of 
CSonfederation ;  and  in  case  the  revenues  established  by  any 
state  shall  at  any  time  yield  a  sum  exceeding  its  actual  propor- 
tion, the  excess  shall  be  refunded  to  it ;  and  in  case  the  revenues 
of  any  state  shall  be  found  to  be  deficient,  the  immediate  defi- 
ciency shall  be  made  up  by  such  state  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  a  future  deficiency  guarded  against  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  revenues  established ;  Provided^  that,  until  the  rule 
of  the  Confederation  can  be  carried  into  practice,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  said  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  as  follows,  viz : 


Delaware, 22,443 

Maryland. 141,617 

Virginia, 256,487 

North  Carolina, 109,006 

Soutli  Carolina, 96,183 

Georgia, 16,030 


New  Hampshire, 52,708 

Massachusetts, 224,427 

Rhode  Island, 32,318 

Connecticut, 132,091 

New  York, 128,243 

New  Jersey, 83,358 

Pennsylvania, 205,189 

The  said  last-mentioned  revenues  to  be  collected  by  persons 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  but  to  be  carried  to  the  separate  credit 
of  the  states  within  which  they  shall  be  collected. 

That  an  annual  account  of  the  proceeds  and  application  of  all 
the  afore-mentioned  revenues  shall  be  made  out  and  transmitted 
to  the  several  states,  distinguishing  the  proceeds  of  each  of  the 
specified  articles,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  received 
from  each  state,  together  with  the  allowances  made  to  the 
several  officera  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  said  revenues. 

That  none  of  the  preceding  resolutions  shall  take  efiect  until 
all  of  them  shall  be  acceded  to  by  every  state ;  after  which 
unanimous  accession,  however,  they  shall  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  mutual  compact,  among  all  the  states,  and  shall  be 
irrevocable  by  any  one  of  them,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole,  or  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
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That,  as  a  further  means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  extingnish- 
ment  of  the  debts,  as  of  establishing  the  harmony  of  the  United 
States,  it  be  recommended  to  the  states  which  have  passed  no 
acts  towards  complying  with  the  resolutions  of  Ck>ngre88  of 
the  6th  of  September,  and  10th  of  October,  1780,  relative  to  the 
cession  of  territorial  claims,  to  make  the  liberal  cessions  therein 
recommended,  and  to  the  states  which  may  have  passed  acts 
complying  with  the  said  resolutions  in  part  only,  to  revise  and 
complete  such  compliance. 

That,  as  a  more  convenient  and  certain  rule  of  ascertaining 
the  proportions  to  be  supplied  by  the  states  respectively  to  the 
common  treasury,  the  following  alteration  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  these  states,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  agreed  to  in  Congress ;  and  the  several 
states  are  advised  to  authorize  their  respective  delegates  to  sub- 
scribe and  ratify  the  same,  as  part  of  the  said  instrument  of 
union,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

So  much  of  the  8th  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
petual Union,  between  the  thirteen  states  of  America,  as  is 
contained  in  the  words  following,  to  wit,  "  All  charges  of  war, 
and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common 
defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  Id 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  icommon  treasury, 
which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  all  land  within  each  state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for 
any  person,  ns  such  land,  and  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint,"  is  hereby  revoked  and  made  void ;  and  in  place  thereof, 
it  is  declared  and  concluded,  the  same  having  been  agreed  to 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  all  charges  of  war,  and 
all  other  expenses,  that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  incurred  for  the 
common  defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  other- 
wise provided  for,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury, 
which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabit- 
ants, of  every  age,  sex  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons 
not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians 
not  paying  taxes,  in  each  state ;  which  number  shall  be  tricnni- 
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sUy  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  in  such  mode  as  they  shall  direct  and  appoint. 

April  26, 1788. —  The  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Madison, 
Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  appointed  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  states,  to  accompany  the  act  of  the  18th  of  this 
month,  reported  a  draft,  which  being  read  and  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

NO.    6. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  STATES,  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED. 

To  accompany  the  Act  of  April  18,  1783. 

The  prospect  which  has  for  some  time  existed,  and  which  is 
now  happily  realized,  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
together  with  the  critical  exigencies  of  public  affairs,  has  made 
it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  review  and  provide  for  the  debts 
which  the  war  has  lefl  upon  the  United  States,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  means  of  obviating  dangers  which  may  interrupt 
the  harmony  and  tranquillity  of  the  confederacy.  The  result  of 
their  mature  and  solemn  deliberations,  on  these  great  objects,  is 
contained  in  their  several  recommendations  of  the  18th  inst., 
herewith  transmitted.  Although  these  recommendations  speak 
themselves  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  as  well  as 
the  ends  which  they  propose,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  enter 
into  a  few  explanations  and  remarks,  in  order  to  place  in  a 
stronger  view  the  necessity  of  complying  with  them. 

The  first  measure  recommended  is,  effectual  provision  for  the 
debts  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  these  debts,  as  far 
as  they  can  now  be  ascertained,  is  42,000,375  dollars.  To  dis- 
charge the  principal  of  this  aggregate  debt  at  once,  or  in  any  short 
period,  is  evidently  not  within  the  compass  of  our  resources; 
and,  even  if  it  could  be  accomplished,-  the  ease  of  the 
community  would  require  that  the  debt  itself  should  be  lefl  to 
a  course  of  gradual  extinguishment,  and  certain  funds  be  provi- 
ded for  paying,  in  the  mean  time,  the  annual  interest.  The 
amount  of  the  annual  interest  is  computed  to  be  2,4l 5,956 
dollars.  Funds,  therefore,  which  will  certainly  and  punctually 
produce  this  annual  sum,  at  least,  must  be  provided. 

Observations  on  Revenue. 
In  devising  these  funds.  Congress  did  not  overlook  the  mode 
oif  supplying  the  common  treasury,  provided  by  the  Articles  of 
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Confederation ;  but,  after  the  most  respectfal  colisideratioo  of  • 
that  mode,  they  were  constrained  to  regard  it  as  inadequatOi 
and  inapplicable  to  the  form  into  which  the  pnblic  debt  must  be 
thrown.  The  delays  and  uncertainties  incident  to  a  revenae  to 
be  established  and  collected,  from  time  to  time^  by  thirteen 
independent  authorities,  is,  at  first  view,  irreconcilable  with  the 
punctuality  essential  in  the  discharge  of  the  interest  of  a.national 
debt.  Our  own  experience,  after  making  every  allowance  for 
transient  impediments,  has  been  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this 
truth.  Some  departure,  therefore,  in  the  recommendation  of - 
Congress,  from  the  Federal  Constitntion,  was  unavoidable; 
but  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  small  as  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  object  in  view,  and  to  be  supported,  besides,  by  solid  consid- 
erations of  interest  and  sound  policy. 

The  fund  which  presented  itself  on  this,  as  it  did  on  a  former 
occasion,  was  a  tax  on  imports.  The  reasons  which  recommen- 
ded this  branch  of  revenue,  have  heretofore  been  stated  in  an 
act,  of  which  a  copy,  No.  2,  is  now  forwarded,  and  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  It  will  suffice  to  recapitulate,  that  taxes  on  con* 
i^umptiou  are  always  least  burdensome,  because  they  are  least 
felt,  and  arc  borne  too  by  those  who  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  pay  them ;  that,^of  all  taxes  on  consumption,  those  on  foreign 
commerce  are  most  compatible  with  the  genius  and  policy  of 
free  states ;  that,  from  the  relative  positions  of  some  of  the  more 
commercial  states,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  this  essential 
resource  into  use  without  a  concerted  uniformity ;  that  this  uni- 
formity cannot  be  concerted  through  any  channel  so  properly 
as  through  Congress,  nor  for  any  purpose  so  aptly  as  for  paying 
the  debts  of  a  revolution,  from  which  an  unbounded  freedom 
has  accrued  to  commerce. 

In  renewing  this  proposition  to  the  states,  we  have  not  been 
unmindful  o£»  the  objections  which  heretofore  frustrated  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  it.  We  have  limited  the  duration  of 
the  revenue  to  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  ;  and  we  have  left 
to  the  states  themselves  the  appointment  of  the  officehs  who 
are  to  collect  it.  If  the  strict  maxims  of  national  credit  alone 
were  to  be  consulted,  the  revenue  ought  manifestly  to  be 
coexistent  with  the  object  of  it,  and  the  collection  placed  in 
every  respect  under  that  authority  which  is  to  dispense  the* 
former,  and  is  responsible  for  the  latter.  These  relaxations 
will,  we  trust,  be  regarded,  on  one  hand,  as  the  effect  of  a 
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'disposition  in  Congress  to  attend,  at  all  times,  to  the  senti- 
ments of  those  whom  they  serve,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
proof  of  their  anxious  desire  that  provision  may  be  made,  in 
some  way  or  other,  for  an  honorable  and  just  fulfillment  of  the 
engagements  which  they  have  formed. 

To  render  this  fund  as  productive  as  possible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  narrow  the  room  for  collusions  and  frauds,  it  has 
been  judged  an  improvement  of  the  plan,  to  recommend  a 
liberal  duty  on  such  articles  as  are  most  susceptible  of  a  tax 
according  to  their  quantity,  and  are  of  most  equal  and  general 
consumption ;  leaving  all  other  articles,  as  heretofore  proposed, 
to  be  taxed  according  to  their  value. 

The  amount  of  this  fund  is  computed  to  be  915,956  dollars. 
Accuracy,  in  the  first  essay,  on  so  complex  and  fluctuating  a 
subject,  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  presumed  to  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  the  defect  of  proper  materials  would  admit. 

The  residue  of  the  computed  interest  is  1,500,000  dollars,  and 
is  referred  to  the  states  to  be  provided  for  by  such  funds  as 
they  may  judge  most  convenient.  Here,  again,  the  strict  max- 
ims of  public  credit  gave  way  to  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
conform  to  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  It  ought  not 
to  be  omitted,  however,  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the 
revenue,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  supplied  varies  so 
little  from  that  pointed  out  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  variations  are  so  conducive  to  the  great  object  pro- 
posed, that  a  ready  and  unqualified  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  states  may  be  the  more  justly  expected.  In  fixing  the 
quotas  of  this  sum.  Congress,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  were 
guided  by  very  imperfect  lights,  and  some  inequalities  may 
consequently  have  ensued.  These,  however,  can  be  but  tempo- 
rary, and,  as  far  as  they  may  exist  at  all,  will  be  redressed  by  a 
retrospective  adjustment,  as  soon  as  a  constitutional  rule  can  be 
applied.     * 

The  necessity  of  making  the  two  foregoing  provisions  one 
indivisible  and  irrevocable  act,  is  apparent.  Without  the  first 
quality,  partial  provision  only  might  be  made  where  complete 
provision  is  essential;  nay,  as  some  states  might  prefer  and 
adopt  one  of  the  funds  only,  and  the  other  states  the  other  fund 
only,  it  might  happen  that  no  provision  at  all  would  be  made; 
without  the  second,  a  single  state,  out  of  the  thirteen,  might  at 
Itny  time  involve  the  nation  in  bankruptcy,  the  mere  practical 
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bility  of  which  would  be  a  fatal  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
national  credit.  Instead  of  enlarging  on  these  topics^  two 
observations  are  submitted  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
legislatures.  Fii*st,  the  present  creditors,  or  rather  the  domestic 
part  of  them,  having  either  made  their  loans  for  a  period  which 
has  expired,  or  having  become  creditors,  in  the  first  iustance, 
involuntarily,  are  entitled,  on  the  clear  principles  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  to  demand  the  principal  of  their  credits,  instead  of 
accepting  the  annual  interest.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  as  the 
principal  cannot  be  paid  to  them  on  demand,  that  the  interest 
should  be  so  effectually  and  satisfactorily  secured,  as  to  enable 
them,  if  they  incline,  to  transfer  their  stock  at  its  full  value. 
Secondly,  if  the  funds  be  so  firmly  constituted  as  to  inspire  a 
thorough  and  universal  confidence,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that 
the  capital  of  the  domestic  debt,  which  bears  the  high  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  may  be  canceled  by  other  loans  obtained  at  a 
more  moderate  interest?  The  saving  by  such  an  operation 
would  be  a  clear  one,  and  might  be  a  considerable  one. 

Thus  much  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt :  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  principal  within  the  term  limited,  we  rely  on  the 
natural  increase  of  the  revenue  from  commerce,  on  requisitions 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate,  and  on  the  prospect  of  vacant  temtory.  If  these 
resources  should  prove  inadequate,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  years,  to  continue  the  funds  now 
recommended,  or  to  establish  such  others  as  may  then  be  found 
more  convenient. 

With  a  view  to  the  resource  last  mentioned,  as  well  as  to 
obviate  disagreeable  controversies  and  confusions.  Congress 
have  included  in  their  present  recommendations  a  renewal  of 
those  of  the  6th  day  of  September,  and  of  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1780.  In  both  these  respects,  a  liberal  and  final 
accommodation  of  all  interfering  olaims  of  vacant  territory  is 
an  object  which  cannot  be  pressed  with  too  much  solicitude. 

The  last  object  recommended  is  a  constitutional  change  of  the 
rule  by  which  a  partition  of  the  common  burdens  is  to  be  made. 
The  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  such  a  change,  has  been 
sufficiently  enforced  by  the  local  injustice  and  discontents  which 
have  proceeded  from  valuations  of  the  soil  in  every  state  where 
the  experiment  has  been  made.  But  how  infinitely  must  these 
evils  be  increased,  on  a  comparison  of  such  valuations  among 
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the  states  themselves !  On  whatever  side,  indeed,  this  rule  be 
surveyed,  the  execution  of  it  must  be  attended  with  the  most 
serious  difficulties.  If  the  valuations  be  referred  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  several  states,  a  general  satisfaction  is  not  to  bo 
hoped  for.  If  they  be  executed  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
traversing  the  country  for  that  purpose,  besides  the  inequalities 
against  which  this  mode  would  be  no  security,  the  e^ense 
would  be  both  enormous  and  obnoxious.  If  the  mode  taken  in 
the  act  of  the  17  th  day  of  February  last,  which  was  deemed, 
on  the  whole,  least  objectionable,  be  adhered  to,  still  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  data  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied 
must  greatly  impair,  if  not  utterly  destroy,  all  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  result ;  not  to  mention  that,  as  far  as  the  result 
can  be  at  all  a  just  one,  it  will  be  indebted,  for  that  advantage, 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  rule  proposed  to  be  substituted  is 
founded.  This  rule,  although  not  free  from  objections,  is  liable 
to  fewer  than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  The  only  mate- 
rial difficulty  which  attended  it  in  the  deliberations  of  Congress^ 
was  to  fix  the  proper  difference  between  the  labor  and  industry 
of  free  inhabitants  and  of  all  other  inhabitants.  The  ratio 
ultimately  agreed  on  was  the  effect  of  mutual  concessions ;  and 
if  it  should  be  supposed  not  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
fact,  no  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  that  an  equal  spirit  of 
accommodation  among  the  several  legislatures  will  prevail 
against  little  inequalities  which  may  be  calculated  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of 
Congress  as  to  the  success  of  this  proposition,  it  is  their  duty 
to  recollect  that  the  event  may  possibly  disappoint  them,  and  to 
request  that  measures  may  still  be  pursued  for  obtaining  and 
transmitting  the  information  called  for  in  the  act  of  the  17th  of 
February  last,  which,  in  such  event,  will  be  essential. 

The  plan  thus  communicated  and  explained  by  Congress  must 
now  receive  its  fate  from  their  constituents.  All  the  objects 
comprised  in  it  are  conceived  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
happiness  of  this  confederated  republic — are  necessary  to  render 
the  fruits  of  the  revolution  a  full  reward  for  the  blood,  the 
toils,  the  cares,  and  the  calamities  which  have  purchased  it.  But. 
the  object,  of  which  the  necessity  will  be  peculiarly  felt,  and 
which  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  inculcate,  is  the 
provision  recommended  for  the  national  debt.  Although  this 
debt  is  greater  than  could  have  been  wished,  it  is  still  less,  on  the 
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whole,  than  could  have  been  expected ;  and,  when  referred  to 
the  canse  in  which  it  has  been  incurred,  and  compared  with  the 
burdens  which  wars  of  ambition  and  of  vain  glory  have  entailed 
on  other  nations,  ought  to  be  borne  not  only  with  cheerfulnesSi 
but  with  pride.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  makes  no  part 
of  the  question.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  debt  has  been  fiurlj 
contracted,  and  that  justice  and  good  faith  demand  that  it 
should  be  fully  discharged.  Congress  had  an  option  between 
different  modes  of  discharging  it.  The  same  option  is  the  only 
one  that  can  exist  with  the  states.  The  mode  which  has,  aiter 
long  and  elaborate  discussion,  been  preferred,  is,  we  are  pe^ 
Buaded,  the  least  objectionable  of  any  that  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  purpose.  Under  this  persuasion,  we  call  upon  the 
justice  and  plighted  faith  of  the  several  states  to  give  it  its 
proper  effect,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it,  and 
to  remember  that  Congress  will  not  be  answerable  for  them. 

If  other  motives  than  that  of  justice  could  be  requisite  on 
this  occasion,  no  nation  could  ever  feel  stronger ;  for  to  whom 
are  the  debts  to  be  paid  ? 

To  an  ally^  in  the  first  place,  who,  to  the  exertion  of  his  arms 
in  support  of  our  cause,  has  added  the  succors  of  his  treasure ; 
who,  to  his  important  loans,  has  added  liberal  donations ;  and 
whose  loans  themselves  carry  the  impression  of  his  magnanimity 
and  friendship. 

To  individuals  in  a  foreign  country y  in  the  next  place,  who 
were  the  first  to  give  so  precious  a  token  of  their  confidence  in 
our  justice,  and  of  their  friendship  for  our  cause,  and  who  are 
members  of  a  republic  which  was  second  in  espousing  our 
rank  among  nations. 

Another  class  of  creditors  is  that  iUuatrioits  and  patriotic 
band  of  fellouhcitizenSy  whose  blood  and  whose  bravery  have 
defended  the  liberties  of  their  country;  who  have  patiently 
borne,  among  other  distresses,  the  privation  of  their  stipends, 
whilst  the  distresses  of  their  country  disabled  it  from  bestowing 
them ;  and  who,  even  now,  ask  for  no  more  than  such  a  portion 
of  their  dues  as  will  enable  them  to  retire  from  the  field  of 
victory  and  glory  into  the  bosom  of  peace  and  private  citizen- 
ship, and  for  such  effectual  security,  for  the  residue  of  their 
claims,  as  their  country  is  now  unquestionably  able  to  provide. 

The  remaining  class  of  creditors  is  composed  partly  of  such 
of  our  fellow-citizens  as  originally  lent  to  the  public  the  use  of 
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their  funds,  or  have  since  manifested  most  confidence  in  their 
country,  by  receiving  transfers  from  the  lenders ;  and  partly*  of 
those  whose  property  has  been  either  advanced  or  assumed  for 
the  public  service.  To  discriminate  the  merits  of  these  several 
descriptions  of  creditors,  would  be  a  task  equally  unnecessary 
and  invidious.  If  the  voice  of  humanity  plead  more  loudly  in 
favor  of  some  than  of  others,'  the  voice  of  policy,  no  less  than 
of  justice,  pleads  in  favor  of  all.  A  wise  nation  will  never 
permit  those  who  relieve  the  wants  of  their  country,  or  who 
rely  most  on  its  faith,  its  firmness,  and  its  resources,  when 
either  of  them  is  distrusted,  to  suffer  by  the  event. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride 
and  boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended 
were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By  the  blessings  of  the' 
Author  of  these  rights  on  the  means  exerted  for  their  defense, 
they  have  prevailed  against  all  opposition,  and  form  the  basis 
of  thirteen  independent  states.  No  instance  has  heretofore 
occurred,  nor  can  any  instance  be  expected  hereafter  to  occur, 
in  which  the  unadulterated  forms  of  republican  government  can 
pretend  to  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  by 
their  fruits.  In  this  view,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political 
society.  If  justice,  good  faith,  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  which  ennoble  the  character  of  a  nation,  and 
fulfill  the  ends  of  government,  be  the  fruits  of  our  establish- 
ments, the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre 
which  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed,  and  an  example  will  be  set 
which  cannot  but  have  the  most  favorable  influence  on  the 
rights  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other  side,  our  governments 
should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  reverse  of  these 
cardinal  and  essential  virtues,  the  great  cause  which  we  have 
engaged  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored  and  betrayed,  the  last 
and  fairest  experiment  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  will 
be  turned  against  them,  and  their  patrons  and  friends  exposed 
to  be  insulted  and  silenced  by  the  votaries  of  tyranny  and 
usurpation. 

By  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
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NO.   7. 

On  the  30th  April,  1784,  Congress  agreed  to  the  following 
further  recommendations: 

"  The  trust  reposed  in  Congress  renders  it  their  duty  to  be 
attentive  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  prevent  or 
restrain,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  such  proceedings  as  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  United  States,  llie  situation  of  commerce  at 
this  time  claims  the  attention  of  the  several  States,  and  few 
objects  of  greater  importance  can  present  themselves  to  their 
notice.  The  fortune  of  every  citizen  is  interested  in  the  success 
thereof;  for  it  is  the  constant  source  of  wealth  and  incentive  to 
industry ;  and  the  value  of  our  produce  and  our  land  must  ever 
rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  prosperous  or  adverse  state  of 
trade. 

"  Already  has  Great  Britain  adopted  regulations  destructive 
of  our  commerce  with  her  West  India  Islands.  There  was  rea- 
son to  expect  that  measures  so  unequal,  and  so  little  calculated 
to  promote  mercantile  intercourse,  would  not  be  persevered  in 
by  an  enlightened  nation.  But  these  measures  are  growing 
into  a  system.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  it  is  their 
wish,  to  meet  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  with  similar  restric- 
tions on  her  commerce  ;  but  their  powers  on  this  head  are  not 
explicit,  and  the  propositions  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  render  it  necessary  to  take  the  general  sense  of 
the  Union  on  this  subject. 

"  Unless  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be 
vested  with  powers  competent  to  the  protection  of  commerce, 
they  can  never  command  reciprocal  advantages  in  trade ;  and 
without  these,  our  foreign  commerce  must  decline,  and  eventu- 
ally be  annihilated.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  states  should 
be  explicit,  and  fix  on  some  effectual  mode  by  which  foreign 
commerce  not  founded  on  principles  of  equality  may  be 
restrained. 

"  That  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  secure  such 
terms,  they  have 

"  Resolvedy  That  it  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  vest  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  with  power 
to  "^prohibit  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandisef,  :,from  being 
imported  into,  or  exported  from,  any  of  the  states,  in  vessels 
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"belonging  to,  or  navigated  by,  the  sabjects  of  any  power  witb 
^hom  states  shall  not  have  formed  treaties  of  commerce. 

**  Hesolvedy  That  it  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to  vest  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  with  the 
power  of  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  kingdom, 
or  empire,  unless  authorized  by  treaty,  from  importing  into  the 
United  States  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  which  are  not 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign 
whose  subjects  they  are. 

**  Provided^  That  to  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  powers,  the  assent  of  nine 
states  shall  be  necessary." 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  several  States  did  not 
agree  upon  any  plan  in  accordance  with  these  several  recom- 
mendations, and  it  became  apparent  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  in  this  manner. 

On  the  21st  day  of  January,  1786,  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  Virginia,  it  was 

Itesolvedy  That  Edmund  Randolph,  James  Madison,  Jun., 
Walter  Jones,  St.  George  Tucker,  Meriwether  Smith,  David 
Ross,  William  Ronald  and  George  Mason,  Esquires,  be  appointed 
commissioners,  who,  or  any  five  of  whom,  shall  meet  such  com- 
missioners as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other  States  in  the 
Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  on,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the  relative 
situation  and  trade  of  the  said  States;  to  consider  how  far  a  uni- 
form system  in  their  commercial  regulations  may  be  necessary 
to  their  common  interest  and  their  permament  harmony;  and  to 
report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great 
object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  enable  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  same  that  the  said  commissioners  shall  immediately  transmit 
to  the  several  States  copies  of  the  preceding  resolution,  with  a 
circular  letter  requesting  their  concurrence  therein,  and  propos- 
ing a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  aforesaid. 

Test,  JOHN  BECKLEY,  C.  JEL  D. 

1786,  January  21. 

Agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  H.  BROOKE,  C.  3: 

By  his  excellency,  Patrick  Henry,  Esquire,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  it  is  hereby  certified  that  John 
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Beckley,  the  person  Bubscribing  the  above  resolve,  is  Cleric  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  that  due  faith  and  credit  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  paid  to  all  things  done  bj  him  hj  virtue  of  his 
office. 

Given  under  my  hand,  as  Governor,   and  under  the  Seal  of 
[l.  8.]     the  Commonwealth,  at  Richmond,  the  6th  day  of  July, 
1786.  P.  HENRY. 

NO.    8. 

"To  the  Honorable  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  commiasionen 
from  the  said  states  respectively,  assembled  at  Annapolis, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  report, — 

"  That,  pursuant  to  their  several  appointments,  they  met  at 
Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  11th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, instant ;  and  having*  proceeded  to  a  communication  of 
their  powers,  they  found  that  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  had,  in  substance,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
terms,  authorized  their  respective  commissioners  '  to  meet  such' 
commissioners  as  were  or  might  be  appointed  by  the  other 
states  in  the  Union,  at  such  time  and  place  as  should  be  agreed 
npon  by  the  said  commissioners,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  to  consider  how  far 
a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  regulations 
nught  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  permanent 
harmony ;  and  to  report  to  the  several  states  such  an  act  relative 
to  this  great  object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them, 
would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  effectu- 
ally to  provide  for  the  same.' 

'"  That  the  state  of  Delaware  had  given  similar  powers  to  their 
commissioners,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  act  to  be 
framed  in  virtue  of  these  powers,  is  required  to  be  reported  *  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to  be  agreed  to  by 
them,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state.' 

"  That  the  state  of  New  Jersey  had  enlarged  the  object  of 
their  appointment,  empowering  their  commissioners  ^to  con- 
sider how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  regulations 
and  other  important  matters  might  be  necessary  to  the  common 
interest  and  permanent  harmony  of  the  several  states';'  and  to 
report  such  an  act  on  the  subject  as,  when  ratified  by  them, 
'  would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  effect- 
ually to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.' 
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.  -  *^  That  appointments  of  commiflsioners  have  also  been  made  bj 
tbe  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina,  none  of  whom,  however,  have  attended ;  bat 
that  no  information  has  been  received  by  your  commissioners, 
of  any  appointment  having  been  made  by  the  states  of  Connec- 
ticut, Maryland,  South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

'*  That  the  express  terms  of  the  powers  to  your  commissioners, 
supposing  a  deputation  from  all  the  states,  and  having  for 
object  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  your  com- 
misuoners  did  not  conceive  it  advisable  to  proceed  on  the 
business  of  their  mission  under  the  circumstances  of  so  partial 
and  defective  a  representation. 

*^  Deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  object  confided  to  them  on  this  occasion,  your 
commissioners  cannot  forbear  to  indulge  an  expression  of  their 
earnest  and  unanimous  wish,  that  speedy  measures  may  be 
taken  to  effect  a  general  meeting  of  the  states,  in  a  future  con- 
vention, for  the  same  and  such  other  purposes  as  the  situation 
of  public  affairs  may  be  found  to  require. 

^^  If,  in  expressing  this  wish,  or  in  intimating  any  other  senti- 
ment, your  commissioners  should  seem  to  exceed  the  strict 
bounds  of  their  appointment,  they  entertain  a  full  confidence 
that  a  conduct  dictated  by  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  will  not  fail  to  receive  an  indulgent  construction. 

^^  In  this  persuasion  your  commissioners  submit  an  opinion, 
that  the  idea  of  extending  the  powers  of  their  deputies  to  other 
objects  than  those  of  commerce,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  was  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan, 
and  will  deserve  to  be  incorporated  into  that  of  a  future  conven- 
tion. They  are  the  more  naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  as,  in 
the  course  of  their  reflections  on  the  subject,  they  have  been 
induced  to  think  that  the  power  of  regulating  trade  is  of  such 
comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  into  the  general 
system  of  the  federal  government,  that  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  to 
obviate  questions  and  doubts  concerning  its  precise  nature  and 
limits,  may  require  a  correspondent  adjustment  of  other  parts 
of  the  federal  system. 

*^  That  there  are  important  defects  in  the  sytem  of  the  federal 
government,  is  acknowledged  by  the  acts  of  all  those  states 
whioh  have  concurred  in  the  present  meeting ;  that  the  defects, 
npon  a  closer  examination,  maybe  found  greater  and  more 
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namerous  than  even  these  acts  imply,  is  at  least  so  far  probable, 
from  the  embarrassments  which  characterize  the  present  state  of 
our  national  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  merit  a  deliberate  and  candid  discussion,  in  some 
mode  which  will  unite  the  sentiments  and  councils  of  all  the 
states.  In  the  choice  of  the  mode,  your  commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  a  convention  of  deputies  from  the  different  states, 
for  the  special  and  sole  purpose  of  entering  into  this  investi- 
gation, and  digesting  a  plan  for  supplying  such  defect-s  as  may 
be  discovered  to  exist,  will  be  entitled  to  a  preference,  from 
considerations  which  will  occur  without  being  particularized. 

^^  Tour  commissioners  decline  an  enumeration  of  those  national 
circumstances  on  which  their  opinion  respecting  the  propriety 
of  a  future  convention,  with  more  enlarged  powers,  is  founded ; 
as  it  would  be  a  useless  intrusion  of  facts  and  observations,  most 
of  which  have  been  frequently  the  subject  of  public  discnssion, 
and  none  of  which  can  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  those  to 
whom  they  would  in  this  instance  bo  addressed.  They  are, 
however,  of  a  nature  so  serious,  as,  in  the  view  of  your  com- 
missioners, to  render  the  situation  of  the  United  States  delicate 
and  critical,  calling  for  an  exertion  of  the  united  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

<'  Under  this  impression,  your  commissioners,  with  the  most 
respectful  deference,  beg  leave  to  suggest  their  unanimous  con- 
viction, that  it  may  essentially  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Union,  if  the  states,  by  whom  they  have  been  respectively 
delegated,  would  themselves  concur,  and  use  their  endeavors  to 
procure  the  concurrence  of  the  other  states,  in  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear 
to  them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to 
report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state,  will  effectually  pro- 
vide for  the  same. 

*^  Though  your  commissioners  could  not  with  propriety 
address  these  observations  and  sentiments  to  any  but  the  states 
they  have  the  honor  to  represent,  they  have  nevertheless  con- 
cluded, from  motives  of  respect,  to  transmit  copies  of  this  report 
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to  the  United  Stfttes  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  execu- 
tive of  the  other  states, 

"By  order  of  the  Commissioners. 
"Dated  at  Annapolis,  September  14,  1786. 

Heaolvedy  That  the  chairman  sign  the  aforegoing  report  in 
"behalf  of  the  commissioners.    Then  adjourned  without  day. 

New   York.  Ddatvare, 

Egbert  Benson,  George  Read, 

Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Dickinson^ 

New  Jersey,  Richard  Bassett 
Abra.  Clark,  Virginia. 

Wm.  Ch.  Houston,  Edmund  Randolph, 

James  Schurcman.  James  Madison,  Jun., 

Pennsylvania,  St.  Gkorge  Tucker. 
Tench  Coxe. 

NO.  9. 

These  resolutions  were  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1787,  and  the  result  was  that  Congress  agreed  to  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

"  Whereas  there  is  provision,  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union,  for  making  alterations  therein,  by  the 
assent  of  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states,  and  whereas  experience  hath  evinced 
that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  Confederation ;  as  a  mean  to 
remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly  the  state 
of  New  York,  by  express  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  Con- 
grqps,have  suggested  a  convention  for  the  purposes  expressed  in 
the  following  resolution ;  and  such  convention  appearing  to  be 
the  most  probable  mean  of  establishing  in  these'  States  a  fimi 
national  government, — 

^  Hesolvedy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient 
that,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  dele*, 
gates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress,  and 
the  several  legislatures,  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the 
states,  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

The  states  severally,  in  compliance  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, appointed  the  following  as  delegates  to  meet  in  convention 
on  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787. 
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TJST  07  THE.MKMBERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONTEN- 
TION, WHICH  FORMED  THE  CONSTITDTION  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATEa 

Fhna  AUatdei 

aa, 

Knr  Hammsuu,  ....     1.  John  Langdon,.! Jaly  23. 

John  Pie&ring, 

2.  Niot.olas  Gilman July  23. 

Stnjamin   Wai, 

MijaACKnarriB, Danta  Dana, 

Elbridge  Gerry, Haj  29. 

3.  Nathaniel  Gorham, ti^j  2& 

4.  EufuBKinp, Uvf  25. 

Caleb  Strong,  Maj  2& 

BsoDi  IsLun, [Nu  appointment.] 

CoKKBcnoDT, 5.  Win.  Sam.  Johnson, Jniie  2. 

6.  Roger  ShennsD Uaj  30: 

Oliver  Ellaworth, Maj  29. 

NlW  Torn, Robert  Yates,      May  25i 

7.  Alexanilcr  Hamilton, Maj  25. 

John  Lansing, June  2. 

Nnr  JkbbI', 6.  William  LLvingston, Jane  & 

fl.  Dfirid  Brearly, Uar  25. 

Williora  C.  Houston May  26. 

10.  "William  PatteraoD, liar  25. 

John  Ifflsan. 

Abra/iiim  Clark, 

11.  Jonathan  Dayton, Jan«  21. . 

Vaaantrunx, 12.  Benjamin  Franklin Uay  2& 

13.  Thomaa  Mifflin, Uay  28. 

14.  Robert   Morris, May  25: 

15.  George  Gymer, May  21 

16.  Thomu  Fitasimons, May  26. 

17.  Jflr<^d  InpersoU May  2a 

18.  James  Wilson May  *& 

19.  Gouverneur  Morris, May  25. 

Diuwm,   20.  George  Read, May  25. 

21.  GunninR  Bedford,  Jun. May  28. 

22.  John  Dipliinson May  2& 

23.  Richard  Basset May  25. 

24.  Jacob  Broom May  25. 

.    MaxrUKD,   25,  Jamea  Jl'Henry, May  29. 

26.  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, Jnn«  2. 

27.  Daniel  Carroll, July  9. 

John  FrnticiR  Mercer, Auguit  6. 

Luther  Martin, June  fl. 


ViBOQtU,  . 


Patrick  Benry, (de<L„ 

Edmund  Randolph, May    25. 

29.  John  Blair May    26. 

30.  James  Madison,  Jua, May    25. 

George  Mason May    26. 

George  Wythe, May    2.5. 

J.  il'Clurfr,  [room  of  P.  Henry.]. .  May    2&. 

Richard  Caiwdl, ' ■" 

Alexander  Uartin, .... 


:'iSr^ 


V 
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KoKXB  Oaboihu,  . . .  •         William  R.  Dme, Mbj  25. 

31.  Wm.  Blount,  [room  of  B.  CaswelLJ  June  20. 
WiUie  Janea^ (declined.) 

32.  Richard  D.  Speight, May  25. 

33.  H.  Williamson  Jroom  of  W.  Jones. J  May  25. 
Soum  Caboldta,  ....  34.  John  Rutledge, May  25. 

35.  Charles  0.  Pinckney, May  25. 

36.  Charles  Pinckney, May  25. 

37.  Pierce  Butler, May  25. 

GlOBOU, 38.  WilliamFew, May  25. 

39.  Abraham  Baldwin, June  ll. 

William  Pierce, May  31. 

Oeorge  Walton^ 

William  Houstoun, June  7. 

NaiharUd  PencUekm^ 

Those  with  numbers  before  their  names  8i£;ned  the  Constitution, 39 

Those  in  Italica  never  attended, 10 

Members  who  attended,  but  did  not  sign  the  Constitutiox), 16 

65 

isro.  10. 

The  following  are  the  credentials  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention : 

CREDENTIALS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

CONVENTION. 

STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  Year  or  our  Lord  1787. 

An  Ad  for  appointing  Deputiea  from  ihi$  State  to  the  Convention  propoeed 
to  he  holden  in  thi  city  of  Philadelphia^  in  May,  1787,  for  the  Purpou  of 
reviting  the  federal  ConetituOon, 

Whereas,  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  compact,  which 
frames  the  bond  of  union  of  the  American  states,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, in  the  infant  state  of  our  republic,  to  devise  a  system 
which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  experience,  would  not  manifest 
imperfections  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reform: 

And  whereas,  the  limited  powers,  which,  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  are  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  found  far  inadequate  to  the  enlarged  purposes  which 
they  were  intended  to  produce ;  and  whereas  Congress  hath,  hy 
repeated  and  most  urgent  representations,  endeavored  to  awaken 
this,  and  other  states  of  the  Union,  to  a  sense  of  the  truly  critical 
and  alarming  situation  in- which  they  may  inevitably  be  involved, 
unless  timely  measures  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, that  they  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  threaten  our  existence  as  a  free  and  independent  people ;  and 
65 
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whereas' this  state  hath  been  ever  desirous  to  act  upon  the  liberal 
system  of  the  general  good  of  the  United  States,  without  cireumr 
scribing  its  views  to  the  narrow  and  selfish  objects  of  partial 
convenience ;  and  has  been  at  all  times  ready  to  make  evei^ 
concession,  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  which 
justice  and  sound  policy  could  vindicate ; — 

Be  it  therefore  enacted^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen' 
tatives,  in  General  Court  convened^  That  John  Langdon,  John 
Pickering,  Nicholas  Oilman  and  Benjamin  West,.£sqrs.,  be  and 
hereby  are,  appointed  commissioners:  they  or  any  two  of  them, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  as  deputies  from  this 
state,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  said  Convention,  or  snj  other 
place  to  which  the  Convention  may  be  adjourned,  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  there  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  are,  or 
may  be,  appointed  by  the  other  states  for  similar  purposes,  and 
with  them  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  most  effectual  meant 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  our  federal  Union,  and  to  procure  and 
secure  the  enlarged  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  effect, 
and  to  report  such  an  act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress,  as, 
when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several 
states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same. 

State  op  New   Hampshire.  —  Ix  the  House  op   Rspbe- 

SENTATivES,  Junc  27,  1787.    The  following  bill  having  been 

read  a  third  time, —  voted  that  it  pass  to  be  enacted.    Sent  up 

for  concurrence. 

JOHN  SPARHAWK,  Speaker. 

In  Senate,  the  same  day.    This  bill  having  been  read  a  third 
time, —  voted  that  the  same  be  enacted. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN,  I^esident. 

Copy  examined,  per  Joseph  Pearson,  Secretary.        [l.  s.] 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  his  excellency,  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
[l.  s.]    monwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

To  the  Hon,  Francis  Dana^  Elbridge   Gerry ^  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham^  Rufus  King  and  Caleb  Strong^  Esqrs.^  Greeting  : 

Whereas  Congress  did,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Feburary,  A.  D. 
1787,  resolve,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient 
that,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates, who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be 
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held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
seTcral  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states, 
render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union ;"  And  whereas 
the  General  Court  have  constituted  and  appointed  you  their 
delegates,  to  attend  and  represent  this  commonwealth  in  the 
said  proposed  Convention,  and  have  by  a  resolution  of  theirs  of 
the  10th  of  March  last,  requested  me  to  commission  you  for 
that  purpose ; — 

NoWj  therefore^  Know  ye.  That,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tions aforesaid  I  do,  by  these  presents,  commission  you,  the 
said  Francis  Dana,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufns 
King,  and  Caleb  Strong,  Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  you,  to  meet 
such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other,  or  any  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Union,  to  meet  in  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  time  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  public  seal  of  the 
commonwealth  aforesaid  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber,  in  Boston  the  ninth  day  of 
April,  A  D.  1787,  and  in  the  11th  year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America. 

JAMES  BOWDOm. 

By  his  excellency's  command. — John  Avebt,  Jun.,  Secretary, 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  America, 
[l.  s.]      holden  at  Hartford,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  May, 
A.  D.  1787. 

An  Act  for  appointing  DdegaUs  to  meet  in  Convention  of  the 
States^  to  he  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  set^ond  Monday  of 
May  instant. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  their  act  of 
the  21st  February,  1787,  have  recommended  that,  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  May  inst.,  a  Convention  of  delegates,  who  shall 
have  been  appointed  by  the  several  States,  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Confederation ; — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor^  council^  and  rq^resentativeSj 
in   General  Court  aseenMed,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
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iame^  That  the  Hon.  William  Samuel  JohnsoD)  Roger  Shermaiiy 
and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Esqrs.,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  attend  the  said  ConvenUon,  and  are  requested 
to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  that  purpose,  without 
delay ;  and  the  said  delegates,  and,  in  case  of  sickness  or  mcci> 
dent,  such  one  or  more  of  them  as  shall  attend  the  said  Conren- 
tion,  is  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  represent 
this  State  therein,  and  to  confer  with  such  delegates  appointed 
by  the  several  States,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  said 
act  of  Congress,  that  may  be  present  and  duly  empowered  to 
sit  in  said  Convention,  and  to  discuss  upon  such  alterations  and 
provisions,  agreeably  to  the  general  principles  of  republican 
government,  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  render  the  T^ederal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  and  they  are  further  directed,  pursu- 
ant to  the  said  act  of  Congress,  to  report  such  alterations  and 
provisions  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  represented  in  Convention,  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 
A  true  copy  of  record.    Examined  by 

GEORGE  WILLYS,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  his  excellency,  George  Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
[l.  s.]     New  York,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
militia,  and  admiral  of  the  navy  of  the  same. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  : 
It  is  by  these  presents  certified,  that  John  McKesson,  who 
.  has  subscribed  the  annexed  copies  of  resolutions,  is  clerk  of  the 
Assembly  of  this  State. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  privy  seal  of  the 
said  State  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  9th  day  of  May,  in  the 
11th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  said  State. 

GEORGE  CLINTON. 

State  op  New  York. — ^In  Assembly, -RJrwary  28,  1787. — 
A  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  honorable  the  Senate,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Williams,  was  read,  and  is  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

Resolvedy  If  the  honorable  the  Assembly  concur  therein, 
that  three  delegates  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  State, 
to  meet  such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
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other  States,  respectively,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next, 
at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
several  legislatures,  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  several 
States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union;  and  that 
in  case  of  such  concurrence,  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
will,  on  Tuesday  next,  proceed  to  nominate  and  appoint  the 
said  delegates,  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  by  the  Constitution 
of  thb  State  for  nominating  and  appointing  delegates  to  Con- 
gress. 

\Resolvedy  That  this  house  do  concur  with  the  honorable  the 
Senate  in  the  said  resolution. 

In  Assembly,  March  6,  1787. — Besolved,  That  the  Hon. 
Robert  Yates,  Esq.,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Lansing, 
Jan.,  Esqrs.,  be  and  they  are  hereby  nominated  by  this  house 
delegates  on  the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  such  delegates  as 
may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  other  States,  respectively, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  pursuant 
to  concurrent  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  on 
the  28th  ultimo. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  N.  Smith  deliver  a  copy  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding resolution  to  the  honorable  the  Senate. 

A  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  honorable  the  Senate  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  that  the  Senate  will  immediately  meet 
this  house  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  to  compare  the  list  of 
persons  nominated  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  respectivelyi 
as  delegates,  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  before  mentioned. 

The  honorable  the  Senate  accordingly  attended  in  the  Assem- 
bly Chamber,  to  compare  the  lists  of  persons  nominated  for 
delegates,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the  honorable  the  Senate 
were  the  Hon.  Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jun.,  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Esqrs. ;  and  on  comparing  the  lists  of  the  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  respectively,  it 
appeared  that  the  same  persons  were  nominated  in  both  lists ; 
thereupon.  Resolved^  that  the  Hon.  Robert  Yates,  John  Lan- 
sing, Jun.,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esqrs.,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  declared  duly  nominated  and  appointed  delegates,  on 
the  part  of  this  State,  to  meet  such  delegates  as  may  be  appointed 
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on  the  part  of  the  other  States,  respeotively,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  several  legislatnres,  sach  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  CongresSi 
and  confirmed  by  the  several  States,  render  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 
True  extracts  from  the  journals  of  the  Assembly. 

JOHN  M'KKSSON,  Clerk 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  the  Hon.  David  Br  early  ^  William  ChurchiU  Houston^  WU- 
Ham  Pattersoriy  and  John  Neilson^  Esqrs.^  Greeting: 

The  Council  and  Assembly,  reposing  especial  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  your  integrity,  prudence  and  ability,  have,  at  a  joint 
meeting,  appointed  you,  the  said   David    Brearly,  William 
Churchill    Houston,  William  Patterson,  and    John  Neilson, 
Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  you,  commissioners,  to  meet  such  com^ 
missioners  as  have  been,  or  may  be,  appointed  by  the  other 
States  in  the  Union,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Union  as  to  trade  and  other  important  objects,  and  of  devising 
such  other  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  to  render 
the  constitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate   to   the 
exigencies  thereof. 
In  testimony  whereof,  the  great  seal  of  the  State  is  hereanto 
affixed.     Witness,  William    Livingston,  Esq.,  governor, 
captain-general,  and  commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  territories  thereunto  belonging 
chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the  same,  at  Trenton,  the  23d 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1786,*and  of 
our  sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON. 

By  his  excellency's  command. — Bowss  Reed,  Secretary, 
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STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

2b  his  exceUency^  William  Livingston^  and  the  Son.  Abraham 
[l.  8.]     Clark^  JSsqrSy  Greeting  : 

The  Conncil  and  Assembly,  repTosing  especial  trust  and  con* 
fidence  in  yonr  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  have  at  a  joint 
meeting,  appointed  you,  the    said    William    Livingston  and 
Abraham  Clark,  Esqrs.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  David 
Brearly,  William    Churchill    Houston,  and  William    Patter- 
son,  Esqrs.,   or    any    three   of  you,  commissioners,  to  meet 
such  commissioners  as  have  been  appointed  by  the  other  States 
in  the  Union,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  second  Monday  in  this  present  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Union,  as  to  trade  and  other  important  objects,  and  of  devising 
snch  other  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  to  render 
the  constitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  thereof. 
In  testimony  whereof,  the  great  seal  of  the  State  is  hereunto 
affixed.     Witness,  William    Livingston,    Esq.,  governor, 
captain-general,  and  commander-in-chief,  in  and  over  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  territories  thereunto  belonging, 
chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the  same,  at  Burlington,  the 
18th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our 
sovereignty,  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

Wn..  LIVINGSTON. 
By  his  excellency's  command. — Bowes  Rebd,  Secretary. 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  the  Hon,  J,  Dayton^  Esq, 

The  Council  and  Assembly,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  your  integrity,  pnidence  and  ability,  have,  at  a  joint 
meeting,  appointed  you,  the  said  Jonathan  Dayton,  Esq.,  in 
conjunction  with  his  excellency,  William  Livingston,  the  Hon. 
David  Brearly,  William  Churchill  Houston,  William  Patterson 
and  Abraham  Clark,  Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  you,  commissioner8| 
to  meet  such  commissioners  as  have  been  appointed  by  the  other 
states  in  the  Union,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  state  of  the  Union  as  to  trade  and  other  important 
objects,  and  of  devising  such  other  provisions  as  shall  appear  to 
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be  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment adequate  to  the  exigencies  thereof. 
In  testimony  whereof  the  great  seal  of  the  state  is  hereunto 
affixed.  Witness,  Robert  Lettice  Hooper,  Esq.,  vice-presi- 
dent, captain-general  and  commander-in  chief  in  and  over 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  territories  thereunto  belong- 
ing, chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the  same,  at  Burlington,  the 
fifth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our 
sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

ROBERT  L.  HOOPER. 
By  his  honoris  command. —  Bowes  Rebo,  Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  Act  appointing  Deputies  to  the  Convention  intended  to  he 
held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia^  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Ihderal  Constitution, 

Section  1.  Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  this  common- 
wealth, taking  into  their  serious  consideration  tlie  representations 
heretofore  made  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  in  the 
Union,  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  also 
weighing  the  difficulties  under  which  the  confederated  states 
now  labor,  are  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  alterations 
and  amendments  as  the  exigencies  of  our  public  affairs  require: 
And  whereas  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Virginia  have  already 
passed  an  act  of  that  commonwealth,  empowering  certain  com- 
missioners to  meet  at  the  city  of  Philidelphia,  in  May  next,  a 
convention  of  commissioners  or  deputies  from  the  different 
states;  and  the  legislature  of  this  state  arc  fully  sensible  of  the 
important  advantages  which  may  be  derived  to  the  United 
States,  and  every  of  them,  from  co-operation  with  the  common- 
mealth  of  Virginia  and  the  other  states  to  the  Confederation,  in 
the  said  design. 

Sec.  2.  He  it  enacted^  and  it  is  hereby  enacted^  by  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  commonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania^ 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^ 
That  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  Jared 
Ingersoll,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  James  Wilson  and  Gouvemenr 
Morris,  Esqrs.,  are  hereby  appointed  deputies  from  this  state, 
to  meet  in  the  Convention  of  the  deputies  of  the  respective  states 
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of  Nortb  America,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
2d  day  in  the  month  of  May  next ;  and  the  said  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris,  Gkorge  Clymer,  Jared  IngersoU,  Thomas  Fitz- 
aimons,  James  Wilson  and  Gouvemeor  Morris,  Esqrs.,  or  any 
four  of  them,  are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  deputies 
from  this  state,  with  powers  to  meet  such  deputies  as  may  be 
appointed  and  authorized  by  the  other  states,  to  assemble  in  the 
said  Conycntion,  at  the  city  aforesaid,  and  join  with  them  in 
devising,  deliberating  on,  and  discussing,  all  such  alterations 
and  further  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  fully  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, 
and  in  reporting  such  act  or  acts,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and 
duly  confirmed  by  the  several  states,  will  effectually  provide 
for  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  U  further  enacted  by  the  authority  (rforesaid^ 
That,  in  case  any  of  the  said  deputies  hereby  nominated  shall 
happen  to  die,  or  to  resign  his  or  their  said  appointment  or 
appointments,  the  supreme  executive  council  shall  be,  and 
hereby  are,  empowered  and  required  to  nominate  and  appoint 
other  person  or  persons,  in  lieu  of  him  or  them  so  deceased,  or 
who  has  or  have  so  resigned,  which  person  or  persons,  from  and 
after  such  nomination  and  appointment,  shall  be  and  hereby  are, 
declared  to  be  vested  with  the  same  powers  respectively  as  any 
of  the  deputies  nominated  and  appointed  by  this  act  is  vested 
with  by  the  same :  Provided  altoaySy  that  the  council  are  not 
hereby  authoriz6d,  nor  shall  they  make  any  such  nomination  or 
appointment,  except  in  vacation  and  during  the  recess  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  state.    Signed  by  order  of  the  house, 

[l.  s.]  THOMAS  MIFFLIN,  Speaker. 

Enacted  into  a  law  at  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday,  December 
80,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1786. 

PETER  ZACHART  LLOYD, 
Clerk  o/ the  General  Assembly. 

I,  Matthew  Irwine,  Esq.,  master  of  the  rolls  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  certify  the  preceding  writing  to  be  a  true  copy 
(or  exemplification)  of  a  certain  act  of  Assembly  lodged  in  my 

ofiice. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of 
[l.  8.]     office,  the  15th  May,  A.  D.  1787. 

MATTHEW  IRWINE,  M.  H. 
56 
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A  Supplement  to  the  Act  entitled  *^An  Act  appointing  Deputiet 
to  the  Convention  intended  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Philadd' 
phiay  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  ConstiUUion. 

Section  1.  Whereas,  by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  sapple- 
moot,  certain  persons  were  appointed  as  deputies  from  this  state 
to  sit  in  the  said  Convention ;  And  whereas  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  his  excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esq.,  president  of  this  state,  should  also  sit  in  the  said  Ck>nven« 
tion,  as  deputy  from  this  state ;  therefore. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted^  and  it  is  hereby  enacted^  by  the  repr^ 
sentatives  of  ths  freemen  of  the  commontoealth  of  Pentisyloania^ 
in  General  Assembly  mety  and  by  tJhe  authority  of  the  same^ 
That  his  excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  appointed  and  authorized  to  sit  in  the  said  Convention 
as  a  deputy  from  this  state,  in  addition  to  the  persons  hereto- 
fore appointed ;  and  that  he  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  invested  with 
like  powers  and  authorities  as  are  invested  in  the  said  depatieS| 
or  any  of  them.    Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

THOMAS  MIFFLIN,  Speaker. 

Enacted  into  a  law  at  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday  the  28tli 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787. 

PETER  ZACHARY  LLOYD, 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 

I,  Matthew  Irwine,  Esq.,  master  of  the  rolls  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  (or  exem- 
plification) of  a  supplement  to  a  certain  act  of  Assembly,  which 
supplement  is  lodged  in  my  office. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of 
[l.  8.]     office,  the  15th  May,  A.  D.  1787. 

MATTHEW  IRWINE,  M.  JR. 


DELAWARE   STATE. 

His  excellency,  Thomas  Collins,  Esq.,  president,  captain-general, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Delaware  state. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  come,  Greeting: 

Know  ye,  that,  among  the  laws  of  the  said  state,  passed  by  the 

r  1  General  Assembly  of  the  same,  on  the  3d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 787,  it  is  thus  enrolled : 
*'  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  independence  of  the  Delaware 

state." 
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**An  Act  appointing  Deputies  from  this  State  to  the  Convene 
Hon  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia^  for  the 
Purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution.^^ 
Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state  are  fully  con- 
Tinoed  of  the  necessity  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
adding  thereto  such  further  provisions  as  may  render  the  same 
more  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  And  whereas 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  have  already  passed  an  act  of  that 
commonwealth,  appointing  and  authorizing  certain  commission- 
ers to  meet  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  a  Conven- 
tion of  commissioners  or  deputies  from  the  different  states ;  and 
this  state  being  willing  and  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  states  in  the  Confede- 
ration, in  so  useful  a  design : 

JBe  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Dela- 
wcwCy  that  George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett,  and  Jacob  Broom,  Esqrs.,  are  hereby  appointed 
deputies  from  this  State  to  meet  in  the  Convention  of  the 
deputies  of  other  States  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  2d  day  of  May  next ;  and  the  said  George  Read,  Gun- 
ning Bedford,  John  Dickinson,  Richard  Basset,  and  George* 
Broom,  Esqrs.,  or  any  three  of  them,  are  hereby  constituted 
and  appointed  deputies  from  this  State,  '^th  powers  to  meet 
■nch  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  other 
States  to  assemble  in  the  said  Convention  at  the  city  aforesaid, 
and  to  join  with  them  in  devising,  deliberating  on,  and  discuss- 
ing, such  alterations  and  further  provisions  as  may  be  nccesary 
to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union ;  and  in  reporting  such  act  or  acts,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several  States, 
may  effectually  provide  for  the  same.  So  always  and  provided, 
that  such  alterations  or  further  provisions,  or  any  of  them,  do 
not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  said  States,  finally  ratified  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1781,  which  declares  that,  ''In  determining  questions  in 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  each  State  shall  have 
one  vote." 

■ 

And  be  it  enacted^  That  in  case  any  of  the  said  deputies 
hereby  nominated  shall  happen  to  die,  or  resign  his  or  their 
appointment,  the  president  or  commander-in-chief,  with   the 
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advice  of  the  privy  conncil^  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, is  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies. 
Signed  by  the  order  of  the  House  and  Assembly, 

JOHN  COOK,  Bptaker. 
Signed  by  the  order  of  the  Council, 

GEORGE  CRAGHED,  Speaker. 
Passed  at  Dover,  Febrtiary  3,  1787. 

All  and  singular  which  premises^  by  the  tenor  of  these  pres- 
ents, I  have  caused  to  be  exemplified.  In  testimony  Trhercof,  I 
have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  great  seal 
of  the  said  State  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  at  New  Castle, 
the  2d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  in  the 
11th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

THOMAS  COLLINS. 
Attest,  Jaubs  Booth,  Secretaryi. 


STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

An  Act  /or  the  Appointment  o/  atid  conferring  Pou>er$  on^ 
Deputies  from  this  State  to  the  Federal  Convention. 

*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  Ihat 
the  Hon.  James  M'Henry,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Daniel 
Carroll,  John  Francis  Mercer,  and  Luther  Martin,  Esqrs.,  bo 
appointed  and  authorized,  on  behalf  of  this  State,  to  meet  such 
deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized,  by  any  other  of 
the  United  States,  to  assemble  in  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  system  and  to  join  with 
them  in  considering  such  alterations  and  further  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  ConstituUon  adeqnate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  in  reporting  such  an  act 
for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several 
States,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same ;  and  the  said  dep* 
uties,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  attend  the  said  Convention, 
shall  have  full  power  to  represent  this  State  for  the  pnposes 
aforesaid ;  and  the  said  deputies  are  hereby  directed  to  report 
the  proceediDgs  of  the  said  Convention,  and  any  act  agreed  to 
therein,  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 
By  the  House  of  Delegates,  May  20,  1787.  Read  and 
assented  to. 

By  order,  WM.  HARWOOD,  Clerk.. . 
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True  copy  from  the  original,  WM.  HARWOOD,  Cyrk  H.  D. 
By  the  Senate,  May  26, 1787.    Read  and  assented  to. 

By  order,  J.  DORSEY,  CUrk. 

True  copy  from  the  original     J.  DORSEY,  CUrk  Senate. 

W.  SMALLWOOD. 


COMMOWEALTH  O^  VIRGINIA. 

General  Assembly  begun  and  held  at  the  Public  Buildings  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  on  Monday,  the  16th  day  of  October, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1786. 

An  Act  for  appointing  Deputies  from  this  Commonioealth  to 
a  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  City  pf  PhUadeU 
phiUy  in  May  neoU^  for  th^  Purpose  of  revising  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Whereas,  the  commissioners  who  assembled  at  Annapolis,  on 
the  14th  day  of  September  last,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
reporting  the  means  of  enabling  Congress  to  provide  efiectually 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  have  repre* 
tented  the  necessity  of  extending  the  revision  of  the  federal 
system  to  all  its  defects,  and  have  recommended  that  deputies 
for  that  purpose  be  appointed .  by  the  several  legislatures,  to 
meet  in  Convention,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  day  of 
Hay  next, — a  provision  which  was  preferable  to  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  Congress,  where  it  might  be  too  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  ordinary  business  before  them,  and  where  it 
irould,  besides,  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  counsels  of  sundry 
individuals  who  are  disqualified  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
particular  states,  or  restrained  by  peculiar  circumstances  from 
a  seat  in  that  assembly.  And  whereas  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  commonwealth,  taking  into  view  the  actual  situation  of 
the  confederacy,  as  well  as  reflecting  on  the  alarming  repre- 
sentations made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress,  particularly  in  their  act  of  the  15th  day  of  February 
last,  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  crisis  is  arrived  at  which  the 
good  people  of  America  arc  to  decide  the  solemn  question — 
whether  they  will,  by  wise  and  magnanimous  eflFbrts,  reap  the 
just  fruits  of  that  independence,  which  they  have  so  gloriously 
acquired,  and  of  that  union  which  they  have  cemented  with  so 
much  of  their  common  blood— or  whether,  by  giving  way  to 
nnmanly  jealousies  and  prejudices,  or  to  partial  and  transitory 
interests,  they  will  renounce  the  auspicious  blessings  prepared 
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for  them  hj  the  reyolutioiiy  and  famish  to  iti  enemien  an 
eventfal  triumph  over  those  by  whoso  virtue  and  valor  it  has 
been  accomplished :  And  whereas  the  same  noble  and  extended 
policy,  and  the  same  fraternal  and  affectionate  sentimentiy 
which  originally  determined  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth 
to  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  other  states  in  establishing  a 
federal  government,  cannot  but  be  felt  with  equal  force  now  as 
motives  to  lay  aside  every  inferior  consideration,  and  to  con- 
cur in  such  further  concessions  and  provisions  as  may  be  neo* 
essary  to  secure  the  great  objects  for  which  that  government 
was  instituted,  and  to  render  the  United  States  as  happy  in 
peace  as  they  have  been  glorious  in  war : 

JSe  it  there/are  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia^  That  seven  commissioners  be 
appointed,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  Assembly,  who,  or 
any  three  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized,  as  deputies  from  this 
commonwealth,  to  meet  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and 
authorized  by  other  States,  to  assemble  in  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, as  above  recommended,  and  to  join  with  them  in 
devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and  further  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  in  reporting 
such  an  act,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United  States  in  Congress, 
as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several 
states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same. 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  in  case  of  the  death  of  any 
of  the  said  deputies,  or  of  their  declining  their  appointments, 
the  executive  is  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies ;  * 
and  the  governor  is  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  a  copy  of 
this  act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress,  and  to  the  executives 
of  each  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

[Signed,]  JOHN  JONES,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

JOSEPH  PRENTIS,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

A  true  copy  from  the  enrollment. — John  Beckley,  Clerk  H.  2>. 

In  the  House  op  Delegates. 

Monday,  the  Ath  of  December^  1786. 
The  house,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  proceeded,  by 
joint  ballot  with  the  Senate,  to  the  appointment  of  seven  depu- 
ties, from  this  jcommonwealth,  to  a  Convention  proposed   to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
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revising  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  the  members  having 
prepared  tickets  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed, 
and  deposited  the  same  in  the  ballot-boxes,  Mr.  Gorbin,  Mr. 
Matthews,  Mr.  David  Stuart,  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  Mr.  Rich- 
erd  Lee,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Mr.  Goodall,  and  Mr. 
Tuberville,  was  nominated  a  committee  to  meet  a  committee 
from  the  Senate,  in  the  conference  chamber  and  jointly  with 
them  to  examine  the  ballot-boxes,  and  report  to  the  house  on 
whom  the  majority  of  the  votes  should  fall  The  committee  then 
withdrew,  and,  afler  some  time,  returned  into  the  house,  and 
reported  that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  met  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Senate,  in  the  conference  chamber,  and  jointly 
with  them  examined  the  ballot-boxes,  and  found  a  majority  of 
votes  in  favor  of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund 
Randolph,  John  Blair,  James  Madison,  George  Aj^on,  and 
George  Wythe,  Esqrs.  [Extract  from  the  journal.] 

JOUlifBECKLEY,  Clerk  IT.  Delegates 
Attest,  John  Bkcklet,  Clerk  H.  D, 

In  the  House  of  Senators. 

Monday,  the  4th  of  Decembery  1786. 
The  Senate,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  proceeded,  by 
joint  ballot  with  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  the  appointment 
of  seven  deputies,  from  this  commonwealth,  to  a  Convention 
proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  the 
members  having  prepared  tickets,  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  be  appointed,  and  deposited  the  same  in  the  ballot-boxes,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Lee,  were  nominated  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  a  committee  from  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  the 
conference  chamber,  and  jointly  with  them  to  examine  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  report  to  the  house  on  whom  the  majority  of  votes 
should  fall.  The  committee  then  withdrew,  and,  afler  some  time, 
returned  into  the  house,  and  reported  that  the  committee  had, 
according  to  order,  met  a  committee  from  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, in  the  conference  chamber,  and  jointly  with  them 
examined  the  ballot-boxes,  and  found  a  majority  of  votes  in 
favor  of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, John  Blair,  James  Madison,  George  Mason,  and  George 
Wythe,  Esqrs.  [Extract  from  the  journal.] 

JOHN  BECKLEY,  Clerk  JET.  D. 
Attest,  H..BB00K,  Clerk  S. 
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[l,  8.]  ViBOiNiA,  TO  wrr : 

I  do  hereby  certify  and  make  known,  to  all  whom  it  may  eon- 
cem,  that  John  Beckley,  Esq^  is  clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Delegates 
for  this  commonwealth,  and  the  proper  officer  for  attesting  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  commonwealth, 
and  that  full  faith  and  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  all  things 
attested  by  the  said  John  Beckley,  Esq.,  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand,  as  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  under  the  seal  thereof,  at  Richmond,  this  4th  day 
of  May,  1787.  EDM.  RANDOLPH. 

[l.  s.]  YmaiNiA,  to  wit: 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  Patrick  Henry,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
seven  commissioners  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of 
Assembly  of  the  conmionwealth  of  Virginia,  authorized  as  a 
deputy  therefrom  to  meet  such  deputies  as  might  be  appointed 
and  authorized  by  other  states  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia,  and 
to  join  with  them  in  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations 
and  further  provisions  as  might  be  necessary  to  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,, 
and  in  reporting  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  several  states,  might  effectually  provide  for  the 
same,  did  decline  his  appointment  aforesaid ;  and  thereupon,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  said  com- 
monwealth, entitled  ''An  Act  for  appointing  deputies  from  this 
commonwealth  to  a  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution,"  I  do  hereby,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  state,  supply  the  said  vacancy  by  nominating  James 
M'Clurg,  Esq.,  a  deputy  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand,  as  governor  of  the  said  commenwealth, 

and  under  the  seal  thereof,  this  2d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord,  1787. 

EDM.  RANDOLPH. 


THE  STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

To  the  Hon.  Alexander  Martin^  Esq.^  Greeting  : 

Whereas,  our  General  Assembly,  in  their  late  session,  holden 
at  FayetteviUe,  by  adjournment,  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
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did,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  elect 
Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  deputies  to 
attend  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  United  States 
of  America,  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution : 

We  do  therefore,  by  these  presents,  nominate,  commissionate, 
and  appoint  you,  the  said  Alexander  Martin,  one  of  the  deputies 
for  and  in  behalf,  to  meet  with  our  other  deputies  at  Philadel- 
ph^,  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  and  with  them,  or  any  two  of 
them,  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  have  been,  or  shall 
be,  appointed  by  the  other  states,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid : 
To  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy,  the  appointment  aforesaid,  with 
all  powers,  authorities  and  emoluments,  to  the  same  belonging, 
or  in  any  wise  appertaining — you  conforming,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  act  of  our  said  Assembly,  under  which  you  are  appointed. 

Witness,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  our  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral and  commander-in-chief,  under  his  hand  and  our  seal, 
at  Kinston,  the  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  eleventh  year 

of  our  independence,  A.  D.  1787. 

RICH.  CASWELL. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

Winston  Caswell,  P.  Secretary.  [l.  8."| 

THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
To  the  Hon,  William  Richardson  Davie^  Eaq,^  Greeting  : 

Whereas  our  General  Assembly,  in  their  late  session,  holden 
at  Fayetteville,  by  adjournment,  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
did,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  elect 
Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  deputies  to 
attend  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  United  States 
of  America,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, — 

We  do  therefore,  by  these  presents  nominate,  commissionate 
and  appoint  you,  the  said  William  Richardson  Davie,  one  of  the 
deputies  for  and  in  our  behalf,  to  meet  with  other  deputies  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  and  with  them,  or  any 

two  of  them,  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  have  been,  pr 
57 
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Bhall  be,  appointed  by  the  other  states,  for  tlie  purpose  afore- 
said :  To  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy,  the  said  appointment,  with 
powers  authorities  and  emoluments,  to  the  same  belonging,  or 
in  any  wise  appei*taining — you  conforming,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  act  of  our  said  Assembly,  under  which  you  are  appointed. 
Witness,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  our  governor,  captain-general 
and  commander-in-chief,  under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal, 
at  Kinston,  the  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  eleventh  year 

of  our  independence,  A.  D.  1787. 

RICH.  CASWELL. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

Winston  Caswell,  P.  Secretary.        [u  s.] 

THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

To  the  Hon.  Hic/iard  Dobbs  Spaight^  Esq.^  Greeting  : 

Whereas  our  General  Assembly,  in  their  late  session,  holdea 
at  Fayetteville,  by  adjournment,  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
did,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  elect 
Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  deputies  to 
attend  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  United  States 
of  America,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution,— 

We  do  therefore,  by  these  presents,  nominate,  commissionat^ 
and  appoint  you,  the  said  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  one  of  the 
deputies  for  and  in  behalf  of  us  to  meet  with  our  other  deputies 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Ist  day  of  May  next,  and  with  them,  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  have  been 
or  shall  be,  appointed  by  the  other  states,  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said :  To  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy,  the  said  appointment,  with 
all  powers,  authorities  and  emoluments,  to  the  same  incident 
and  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  —  you  conforming 
in  every  instance,  to  the  act  of  our  said  Assembly,  under  which 
you  are  appointed. 

Witness,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  our  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral and  commander-in-chief,  under  his  ^and  and  our 
great  seal,  at  Kinston,  the  14th  day  of  April,  in  the  eleventh 

year  of  our  independence,  A.  D.  1787. 

RICH.  CASWELL. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

WixsTOK  Caswell,  P.  Secretary.         [i^  «•] 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
His  excellency,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral, and  commander-in-chief,  in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  Greeting : 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  State, 
passed  the  6th  day  of  January  last,  entitled ''  An  Act  for  appoint- 
ing deputies  from  this  State  to  a  Convention  proposed  to  bo 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution,"  among  other  things  it  is 
enacted,  ^'  that  five  commissioner  be  appointed  by  a  joint  ballot 
of  both  hoth  houses  of  Assembly,  who,  or  any  three  of  them, 
are  hereby  authorized  as  deputies  from  this  State  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  then  and  there  to 
meet  and  confer  with  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  other  States  for  similar  purposes  and  with  them  to  discuss 
and  decide  upon  the  most  effectual  means  to  remove  the  defects 
of  our  federal  union,  and  to  procure  the  enlarged  purposes 
which  it  was  intended  to  effect ;  and  that  they  report  such  an 
act  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  as,  when  agreed  to 
by  them,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same."  And  it  is  by 
the  said  act  further  enacted,  "  That,  in  case  of  the  death  or  res- 
ignation of  any  of  the  deputies  or  of  their  declining  their  ap- 
pointments, his  excellency,  the  governor  for  the  time  being, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies" :  "  And  whereas, 
in  consequence  of  the  said  act,  Richard  Caswell,  Alexander 
Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  were,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses 
of  Assembly,  elected  deputies  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  And 
whereas  the  said  Richard  Caswell  hath  resigned  his  said 
appointment,  as  one  of  the'deputies  aforesaid ; — 

Now,  know  ye.  That  I  have  appointed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents do  appoint,  the  Hon.  William  Blount,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
deputies  to  represent  this  State  in  the  Convention  aforesaid,  in 
the  room  and  stead  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Caswell,  hereby 
giving  and  granting  to  the  said  William  Blount  the  said  pow- 
ers, privileges,  and  emoluments,  which  the  said  Richard  Cas- 
well would  have  been  vested  with,  or  entitled  to,  had  he  con- 
tinned  in  the  appointment  aforesaid. 

Given  undor  my  haml,  and  the  jfreat  seal  of  the  State,  at  Kinston,  the 
23d  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1787,  and  in  the  11th  year  of  Araeri- 
can  independence.  RICH.  'CASWELL. 

By  his  excellences  commands 

Wanxov  Qa^wsll,  P,  Ssarstary.  [jU  tj 
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STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

His  excellency,  Richard  Caswell,  Esq.,  governor,  captain-gen- 
eral, and  commander  in-chief,  in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  eome^  Ghreeting : 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said 
State,  pAssed  the  6th  day  of  January  last,  entitled  '^  An  Act 
for  appointing  deputies  from  this  State,  passed  the  6th  day  of 
January  last,  entitled  ''An  Act  for  appointing  deputies  from 
this  State  to  a  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  oity  of 
Philadelphia,  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Federal  Constitution,"  among  other  things  it  is  enacted,  ''  that 
five  commissioners  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  Assembly,  who ,  or  any  three  of  them,  are  hereby  autho^ 
izcd,  as  deputies  from  this  State  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  next,  then  and  there  to  meet  and  confer 
with  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other  St-ates  for 
similar  purposes,  and  with  them  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the 
most  effectual  means  to  remove  the  defects  of  our  federal 
nnion,  and  to  procure  the  enlarged  purposes  which  it  was 
intended  to  effect,  and  that  they  report  such  an  act  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same ;  "  And  it  is  by  the  said 
act  further  enacted,  "  That  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation 
of  any  of  the  deputies,  or  their  declining  their  appointments, ' 
his  excellency,  the  Govenior  for  the  time  being,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  supply  such  vacancies  ;" — 

And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  said  act,  Richard  Cas- 
well, Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie,  Richard 
Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Willie  Jones,  Esqrs.,  were,  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  Assembly,  elected  deputies  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid ;  And  whereas  the  said  Willie  Jones  hath 
declined  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  deputies  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  know  ye,  that  I  have  appointed,  and  by  these  presents, 
do  appoint,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Williamson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties to  represent  this  State  in  the  Convention  aforesaid,  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  the  aforesaid  Willie  Jones,  hereby  giving 
and  granting  to  the  said  Hugh  Williamson  the  same  pow- 
ers, privileges,  and  emoluments,  which  the  said  W.  Jones 
would  have  been  vested  with  and  entitled  to,  had  he  acted  under 
the  appointment  aforesaid. 
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Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  at 
Einston,  the  dd  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1787,  and  in 
the  11th  year  of  American  independence. 

By  his  excellency's  command.  RICH.  CASWELL. 

Dallam  Caswell,  Pro.  Secretary. 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  and  over  the  State  aforesaid. 
To  the  Hon.  John  HiUledge.  JSsq.y  Greeting : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the 
legislature  of  this  State,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of  March 
last,  I  do  hereby  commission  you,  the  said  John  Rutledge,  as 
one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from  this  State,  to  meet  such  dep- 
uties or  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized  by 
other  of  the  United  States  to  assemble  in  Convention,  at  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  May  next,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  may  be,  and  to  join  with  such  deputies  or  commissioners 
(they  being  duly  authorized  and  empowered)  in  devising  and 
discussing    all  such  alterations,  clauses,  articles,  and  provis- 
ions,   as   may  be  thought   necessary    to    render  the  Federal 
Constitution  entirely    adequate  to  the    actual    situation  and 
"future  good  government  of  the  confederated  States ;  and  that 
you,  together  with  the  said  deputies  or  commissioners,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  who  shall  be  present  (provided  the  State  be 
not  represented  by  less  than  two),  do  join  in  reporting  such  an 
act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,    as,  when 
approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  several  States,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  this  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and   independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 
By  his  excellency's  command.  THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 

PetebFbexeaij,  Secretary.  [l.  s.] 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com^ 
mander-m-chief  in  and  over  the  State  aforesaid. 

To  the  Hon.  Charles  Pinckney^  Eaq,^  Greeting : 

By  virtue  of  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  legia- 
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laturc  of  this  State,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of  March 
last,  I  do  hereby  commission  yon,  the  said  Charles  Pinekney,  as 
one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from  this  State  to  meet  such  dep- 
uties or  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized  by 
other  of  the  United  States,  to  assemble  in  Convention  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  May  next,  or  qa  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  and  to  join  with  such  deputies  or  com- 
missioners (they  being  duly  authorized  and  empowered)  in 
devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations,  clauses,  article*, 
and  provisions,  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  render  the 
Tederal  Constitution  entirely  adequate  to  the  actual  situation 
and  future  good  government  of  the  confederated  States ;  and 
that  you,  together  with  the  said  deputies  or  commissioners,  or 
a  majority  of  them  who  shall  be  present  (provided  the  State  be 
not  represented  by  less  than  two),  do  join  in  reporting  such  an 
act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  several  States,  will  effectually  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  this  lOth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  1 787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 

THOMAS  PINCKNET. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

Pjsteb  Fkexeau,  Secretary.  [l.  b.] 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinekney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 

To  the  Hon,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinekney^  Esq ,  Oreeting  : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of 
Slarch  last,  I  do  hereby  commission  you,  the  said  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinekney,  as  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from 
this  state,  to  meet  such  deputies  or  commissioners  as  may  be 
appointed  and  authorized  by  other  of  the  United  States,  to 
assemble  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
month  of  May  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  and  join 
with  such  deputies  or  commissioners  (they  being  duly  author- 
ized and  empowered)  in  devising  and  discussing  all  such  altera- 
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tions,  clauses,  articles,  and  provisions,  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  render  tlie  Federal  Constitution  entirely  adequate 
to  the  actual  situation  and  future  good  government  of  the  con- 
federated states ;  together  with  the  said  deputies  or  conitnis- 
sioners,  or  a  majority  of  tliem  who  shall  be  present  (provided 
the  state  be  not  represented  by  less  than  two),  to  join  in  report- 
ing such  an  act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
as,  when  approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  dufly  ratified  and 
confii-med  by  the  several  states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  this  10th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

Peteb  Freneau,  Secretary,        [l.  s.] 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
By  his  excellency,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Esq.,  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief over  the  state  aforesaid. 
To  the  Hon,  Pierce  Butler ^  JSsq,^  Greeting  : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  in  their  act  passed  the  8th  day  of 
March  last,  I  do  hereby  commission  you,  the  said  Pierce  Butler, 
as  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  from  this  state,  to  meet 
such  deputies  or  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  or  author- 
ized by  other  of  the  United  States,  to  assemble  in  Conven- 
tion at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  May  next,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  and  to  join  with  such  deputies  or 
commissioners  (they  being  duly  authoi-ized  and  empowered) 
in  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations,  clauses,  articles 
and  provisions,  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  entirely  adequate  to  the  actual  situation 
and  future  good  government  of  the  confederated  states ;  and 
that  yon,  together  with  the  said  deputies  and  commissioners,  or 
a  majority  of  them  who  shall  be  present  (provided  the  state 
be  not  represented  by  less  than  two),  do  join  in  reporting  such 
an  act  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
approved  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  several  states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  exi« 
gencies  of  the  Union. 
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Oiven  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  in  the 

city  of  Charleston,  this   10th  day  of  April,  in    the   year 

our   Lord  1787,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eleventh. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 
By  his  excellency's  command. 

P£T£R  Fbbneau,  Secretary.        [l.  s.] 


STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 

By  the  Hon.  George  Mathews,  Esq.,  captain-general,  gove^ 
nor,  and  commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  state  aforesaid. 

To  cM  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  Oreeting  : 

Know  ye,  That  John  Milton,  Esq.,  who  hath  certified  the 
annexed  copy  of  an  ordinance,  entitled  '^  An  Ordinance  for  the 
Appointment  of  Deputies  from  this  state,  for  the  Purpose  of 
revising  the  Federal  Constitution,"  is  secretary  of  the  said 
state,  in  whose  office  the  archives  of  the  same  are  deposited ; 
Therefore,  all  due  faith,  credit,  and  authority,  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  had  and  given  the  same. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band,  and 
caused  the  great  seal  of  the  said  state  to  be  put  and  affixed, 
at  Augusta,  the  24th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1787,  and  of  our  sovereignty  and  independence  the 
eleventh.  GEO.  MATHEWS. 

By  his  honor's  command. — J.  Milton.  [l.  s.] 

An  Ordinance  for  the    Appointment  of  Deputi-es  from  this 
State^forthe  Purpose  of  revising  t/ie  Federal  Constitution. 

Be  U  ordained  by  the  representatives  of  ths  freemen  of  the 
State  of  Georgia^  in  General  Assembly  met^  and  by  atUhoHty 
ofthesamey  that  William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  William 
Pierce,  George  Walton,  William  Houston,  and  Nathaniel  Pen 
dleton,  Esqrs.,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  commission- 
ers,  who,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized, 
as  deputies  from  this  state,  to  meet  such  deputies  as  may  be 
appointed  and  authorized  by  other  states,  to  assemble  in  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  and  to  join  with  them  in  devising  and 
.  discussing  all  such  alterations  and  further  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union,  and  in  reporting  such  an  act  for  that 
purpose  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  asb^mbled  as,  when 
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agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  several  states, 
will  effectually  provide  for  tjie  same.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
any  of  the  said  deputies,  cr  of  their  declining  their  appoint- 
ments, the  executive  are  hereby  authorized  to  supply  such 
vacancies. 
By  order  of  the  house. 

Signed,  WM.  GIBBONS,  Speaker. 

AuousTA,  the  10th  February ^  1787. 

Geobqia,  Secretary's  Office. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original  ordinance  depos- 
ited in  my  office. 
Augusta,  24th  Aprils  1787.  J.  MILTON,  Secretary. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  free,  sovereign,  and 

independent. 
To  the  Hon  William  Few,  Esq.  : 

Whereas  you,  the  said  William  Few,  are,  in  and  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  said  state,  nominated 
and  appointed  a  deputy  to  represent  the  same  in  a  Convention 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purposes  of  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and 
farther  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, — 

You  are  therefore  hereby  commissioned  to  proceed  on  the 
duties  required  of  you  in  virtue  of  the  said  ordinance. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Mathews, 
Esq.,  our  captain-general,  governor,  and  commander-in- 
chief,  under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal,  this  1 7th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our  sovereignty 
and  independence  the  eleventh. 

•      GEO.  MATHEWS,    [us.] 
By  his  honor's  command. 

J.  Milton,  Secretary. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  free,  sovereign, 

and  independent, 

To  the  Hon.  William  Pierce,  Esq. 

Whereas  you,  the  said  William  Pierce,  are,  in  and  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  said  state,  notninated  and 
appointed  a  deputy  to  represent  the  same  in  Convention  of  the 

United  States,  to  be  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
58 
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of  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and  further  pro* 
visions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, — You  are  therefore 
hereby  commissioned  to  proceed  on  the  duties  required  of  you 
in  virtue  of  the  said  ordinance. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Mathews,  Emj., 
our  ca{/tain-genera],  governor  and  commander-in-chief^ 
under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal,  at  Augusta,  this  ]  7th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  oar 
sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

GEORGE  MATHEWS,    [l.  a.] 
By  his  honor's  command. 

J.  Milton,  Secretary, 


The  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  free,  sovereign,  and 

independent. 

To  the  Hon,  WiUiam  Houaton^  JSkq.  : 

Whereas  you,  the  said  William  Houston,  are,  in  and  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  said  state,  nominated 
and  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  same  in  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  be  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  and  discussing  all  such  alterations  and 
further  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union, — 

You  are  therefore  hereby  commissioned  to  proceed  on  the 
duties  required  of  you  in  virtue  of  the  same  ordinance. 
Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Mathews,  Esq., 
our  captain-general,  governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
under  his  hand  and  our  great  seal,  at  Augusta,  this  1 7th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  our 
sovereignty  and  independence  the  eleventh. 

GEO.  MATHEWS,    fL.s.] 
By  his  honor's  command. 

J.  Milton,  Secretary, 

NO.    11. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 

This  Convention  assembled  on  the  14th  of  May  1787,  at  the 
State  House  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  adjourned  from 
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time  to  time  nntil  the  25th  of  that  month  when  the  following 
Delegates  appeared  and  took  seats  in  the  Convention : 

ManachusetU,  Virginia, 

The  Hon.  Rufus  King,  Esq.  His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Esq. 

New  York  ^'*  Excellency  B.  Randolph,  Esq. 

mu    TT       t>  u    *  V  *  J  The  Hon.  John  Blair, 

The  Hon.  Rober  Yate^  and  j^^^^  Madison, 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Lsqrs.  ^^^^^  j^^„  ' 

New  Jersey.  George  Wvtlip,  and 

The  Hon.  David  Brearly,        '  ^^'^^^  ^'^*"J'  f^"^  , 
Wm.  Churchill  Houston,  and  -^^'*^  Carohna, 

WuL  Patterson,  Edqrs.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Martin, 

n         7  William  Richardson  Davie, 

Pennsylvanm,  ^-^^^^^^  jy^^^  Spnxixht,  and 

The  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  Hugh  Williamson,  Esqrs. 

Thomas  Fifz^immons,  o^.ah  n^^^i:^^ 

James  W.lson,  and  ^        South  Carolina. 

Gouverneur  Moixi^j,  Esqrs.         ^^  H^"-  ^^^^^  Rulledge, 

Charles  Cotesworih  Piuckney, 
Delaware,  Charles  Pinckuey,  and 

The  Hon.  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  E-qrs. 

Rii'hard  Basnett,  and  Georgia. 

Jacob  Broom,  Esqrs.  The  Hon.  WiUiam  Few,  Esq. 

2sro.  12. 

The  Convention  organized  by  electing  George  Washington  as 
president,  and  William  Jackson,  as  secretary  of  the  Convention. 

The  deliberations  of  this  Convention  resulted  in  submitting 
to  Congress  a  draft  of  the  Constitution  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

"  Hesolvedy  That  the  preceding  Constitution  be  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled ;  and  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  it  should  afterwards  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the 
people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for 
their  assent  and  ratification  ;  and  that  each  Convention,  assent- 
ing to  and  ratifying  the  same,  should  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

*'  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  have  ratified  this 
Constitution,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  should  fix 
a  day  on  which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same ;  and  a  day  on  which  the 
electors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  the  president  and  the  time 
and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  Constitution ; 
that,  after  such  publication,  the  electors  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  senators  and  representatiees  elected ;  that  the  electors 
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should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  President, 
and  should  transmit  their  votes,  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and 
directed,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled;  that  the  senators  and 
representatives  should  convene  at  the  time  and  place  assigned ; 
that  the  senators  should  appoint  a  president  of  the  Senate  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes, 
for  President ;  and  that,  afler  he  shall  be  chosen,  the  Congress, 
together  with  the  President,  should*  without  delay,  proceed 
to  execute  this  Constitution." 

"  Prooidedj  That  no  state  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing 
the  usual  duties  on  produce  exported  from  that' state,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  defraying  the  charges  of  inspecting,  packing, 
storing,  and  indemnifying  the  losses  on  such  produce,  while  in 
the  custody  of  public  officers ;  but  all  such  regulations  shall, 
in  case  of  abuse,  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Con* 
gress  :'* 

CONSTITUTIOK 

WE  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  form  a  more 

perfedt  union^  establish  justice^  ensure  domestic  tranquUlUy^ 

provide  for  the  commo?i  defence^  promote  the  general  ted- 

'    fare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselj^es  and  our 

posterity^  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 

U^iited  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION  I. 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

sEcnox  II. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
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Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three  fiflhs  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumer- 
ation shall  be  made  within  three  years  afler  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  phoose  three,  Massor 
ehusetts  eight,  Rhode  Idand  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Caro- 
lina five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  Executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

SECTION  ni. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  afler  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be, 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of 
the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the. fourth  year,  and  of  the 
third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third 
*  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointments,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
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The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro-tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Senate  s^all  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments :  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  bold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States :  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

SECTION   V. 

Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  pun- 
ish its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concui> 
rencc  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may 
in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
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of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall 
be  sitting. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  res- 
pective Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  sam6 ; 
and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  durinor  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time :  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

SECTION   VII. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose,  or  concur  with, 
amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
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excepted,)  after  it  sball  have  been  presented  tc^TSm^  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

SECTION  vm. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  To  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ; 
but  all  duties,  imposts  and  exercises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 

laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 

States ; 
To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 

coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 
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To  make  rules  for  the  govemment  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining,  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  States  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by  ces- 
sion of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exer- 
cise like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings  ; — And 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

sBcnoir  IX. 

The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importa- 
tion, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Hahea»  CorpoB  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to 
to  betaken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 

or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another :  nor 

shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 

clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 
59 
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No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  stat-ement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  grated  by  the  United  States :  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

SECTION  X. 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit 
bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  &cto 
law ;  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws :  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

SECTION  I. 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows ; 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative, 
or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  as  elector. 
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The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
who  have  such  m^rity,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose,  by 
ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House 
shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  represen- 
tation from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice,  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall 
be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them 
by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  thi*oughout  the  United  States. 

Ko  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident 
within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent SLuA  Vice-President,^  declaring  what  officer  shall  theu  act 
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as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed  oi*  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services, 
a  compensation,  whioh  shall  neither  be  increased  or  diminished 
daring  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation :  '^  Ida  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  faithfuUy  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States^  and  toill^  to  the  best  of  my  ability^  preserve^  protect^  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 

SECTION  n. 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy 'of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  ser\'ice  of  the  United  States; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shaU  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law :  But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

SECTION   III. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  the  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consider- 
ation such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
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such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
&ithfull7  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  in. 

SECTION   I. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

SECTION  n. 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority ;  to  all  cases  —  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls ;  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris, 
diction;  —  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States; —  . 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  —  between  citizens 
of  different  States ; — between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  diffei*eht  States,  and  between  a  State  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
before*mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed 
within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 
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SBcnoir  ui. 

^ 

Treason  against  tho  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  Ko  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason, 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  conrt. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

SECTION  I. 

Full  fiiith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  tho  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

SECTION  II. 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  bo  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

SECTION  III. 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  States  concerned  as 
well  as  of  the  Congi'ess. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;   and  nothing  in  this 
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constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

SECTION  TV. 

The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or 
of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitu- 
tion, or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend-' 
ments,  which  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided,  that 
no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VL 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confedera- 
tion. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States  shall  be  bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this 
constitution :  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 
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ARTICLE  VBL 
The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 
Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present  the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
twelfth.     In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 

our  names. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON, 

Ih'esident^  and  deputy  from  Virginia. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE.  CONNECTICUT 

John  Langdon,  William  Samuel  Johnson, 

Nicholas  Oilman.  Boger  Sherman. 


HASSAGHUSETTS. 


Nathaniel  Gorham,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Bufus  King. 


MEW  JERSEY. 


NEW  YORK. 

wder  Hami 

MARYLAND. 


William  Livingston.  J^,!»  "'f  «^;,  j^^ 

David  Brearley,  i:    .  ,  7; "'' ,  ""'  •^"*«»> 

William  PatteSon,  ^""^^  ^^^^^ 
Jonathan  Dayton.  ^oinia. 

PENNSYLVANIA  vODn  ijlair^ 

Benjamin  FrankUn,  ^^mes  Madison,  jr. 
Thomas  Mifflin^  north  Carolina. 

Bobert  Morris,  William  Blount, 

George  Clymer,  Bichard  Dobbs  Spught^ 

Thomas  Fitzimons,  Hugh  Williamson. 
Jared  Ingersoll,  sourn  Carolina. 

James  Wilson,  John  Butledge, 

Gouvemeur  Morris.  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 

DELAWARE,  Charles  Pinckney, 

G^eorge  Beed,  Pierce  Butler. 
Gunning  Bedford,  jun.  oeoroia. 

John  Dickinson,  William  Few, 

Bichard  Bassett,  Abraham  Baldwin. 
Jacob  Broom. 

Attest :  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention, 
having  signed  the  drafl  of  the  constitntion  and  closed  its  labors, 
adjourned  without  day. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  the  Congress  having 
received  the  report  of  the  Convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  which  had  drafted  the  Constitution,  resolved  to 
submit  the .  same  to  the  people  of  the  several  States.  This 
resolution  was  in  these  words : 

^^  Resolved^  tmanimcmslt/^  That  the  said  report,  with  the 
resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted 
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to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  in  ectch  state^  by  the  people  thereof^ 
in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  made  and  pro- 
vided in  that  case.'' 

The  report  of  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  accordingly 
submitted  to  the  several  state  legislatures,  which  severally 
passed  acts  calling  conventions,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution  to  the  consideration  of  the  people 
through  their  delegates  chosen  for  that  purpose.  These  Con- 
ventions having  been  called,  and  the  draft  of  the  Constitution 
having  been  submitted  to  them,  they  severally  reported  to 
Congress  their  ratification  of  the  same  as  follows : 

THE  RATIFICATIONS  OP  THE  TWELVE  STATES, 
jReported  in  the  General  Convention. 

DELAWARE.— Dbcehbeb  7,  1787. 

We,  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  the  Delaware  state,  in 
Convention  met,  having  taken  in  our  serious  consideration  the 
Federal  Constitution  proposed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  deputies 
of  the  United  States  in  a  General  Convention  held  at  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
have  approved,  assented  to,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  by 
these  presentd  do,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us 
given,  for  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  fully, 
freely,  and  entirely  approve  of,  assent  to,  ratify,  and  confirm  the 
said  Constitution. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Dover,  this  seventh  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  aforesaid,  and  in  the  year  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names. 

Sussex  County.  Kent  County,  Newcastle  County. 

John  Ingraham,  Nicholas  Ridgely,  James  Latimer,  Presideni^ 

John  Jones,  Richard  Smith,  James  Black, 

William  Moore,  George  Fniitt,  John  James, 

William  Hall,  Richard  Basset^  G-unning  Bedford,  Sen., 

Thomas  Laws,  James  Sykes,  Kensey  Johns, 

Isaac  Cooper,  Allen  M'Lean,  Thomas  Watson, 

Woodman  Storkley,      Daniel  Cummins,  Sen.,   Solomon  Maxwell, 

John  Laws,  Joseph  Barker,  Nicholas  Way, 

Thomas  Evans,  Edward  White,  Thomas  Dufl^ 

Israel  Holland.  George  Manlove.  Gunning  Bedford,  Jun. 
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To  all  to  vshom  these  Presents  shaU  come^  Qreeting  : 

I,  Thomas  Collins,  president  of  the  Delaware  state,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  above  instrument  of  writing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  original  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Delaware  state,  which  original  ratification  is 
now  in  my  possession. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Dela- 
[l.  s.]        ware  state  to  be  hereunto  annexed. 

THOMAS  COLLIXa 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Dbcembeb  12,  1787. 

In  thb  Namb  op  thb  Pboplb  op  Pennsylvania. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Con- 
vention assembled,  have  assented  to  and  ratified,  and  by  these 
presents  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same 
people,  and  for  ourselves,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  foregoing 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Done  in  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States*  of  America  the 
twelfth.     In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 

names. 

FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERG,  President. 


George  Latimer, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Hilary  Baker, 
James  Wilson, 
Thomas  M'Kean, 
To.  Macpherson, 
John  Hiinn, 
Gkorg^e  Gray, 
Samuel  Ashmead, 
Enoch  Edwards, 
Henry  Wynkoop, 
John  Barclay, 
Thomas  Yardley, 
Abraham  Stout, 
Thomas  Bull, 


Anthony  Wayne, 
William  Gibbons, 
Richard  Downing, 
Thomas  Cheney, 
John  Hannum, 
Stephen  Chambers, 
Robert  Coleman, 
Sebastian  Graff, 
John  Hnbley, 
Jasper  Yeates, 
Henry  Slagle, 
Thomas  Campbell, 
Thomas  Hartley, 
David  Grier, 
John  Black, 


Benjamin  Pcdan, 
John  Arndfc, 
Stephen  Balliat, 
Joseph  Horse Qeld, 
David  Dashler, 
William  Wilson, 
John  Boyd, 
Thomas  Scott, 
John  Nevill, 
John  Alison, 
Jonathan  Roberts, 
John  Richards, 
James  Morris, 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Benjamin  Elliott, 


Attest : 


James  Campbell,  Secretary, 


NEW  JERSEY.— December  18,  1787. 

In  Convention  of  the  State  op  New  Jersey. 

Whereas  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the    following 
states,  viz., — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  ConnecticutyNew 
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York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  —  met  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on,  and  forming, 
a  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, — finished  their 
session  on  the  17th  day  of  September  last,  and  reported  to 
Congress  the  form  which  they  had  agreed  upon,  in  the  words 
following  viz. :  [See  the  Constitution,'] 

And  whereas  Congress,  on  the  28th  day  of  September  last, 
unanimously  did  resolve,  '*  That  the  said  report,  with  the  reso- 
lutions and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention 
of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in'con- 
formity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  made  and  provided 
in  that  case  ;" 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  this  state  did,  on  the  29th  day 
of  October  last,  resolve  in  the  words  following,  viz.,  "  Hesolved^ 
unanimously^  That  it  be  recommended  to  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  state  as  are  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  in 
General  Assembly,  to  meet  in  their  respective  connties  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  November  next,  at  the  several  places  fixed 
by  law  for  holding  the  annual  elections,  to  choose  three  suitable 
persons  to  serve  as  delegates  from  each  county  in  a  state  Con- 
vention, for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  that  the 
same  be  conducted  agreeably  to  the  mode,  and  conformably 
with  the  rules  and  regulations,  prescribed  for  conducting  such 
elections ; 

'*  Resolved^  unanimoualt/y  That  the  persons  so  elected  to  serve 
in  state  Convention,  do  assemble  and  meet  together  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  December  next,  at  Trenton,  in  the  county 
of  Hunterdon, '  then  and  there  to  take  into  consideration  the 
aforesaid  Constitution  and  if  approved  of  by  them,  finally  to 
ratify  the  same,  in  behalf  and  on  the  part  of  this  state,  and 
make  report  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  thereto  annexed. 

^^jResolvedy  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  of  this 
state  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  required  to  give  as  timely 
notice  as  may  be,  by  advertisements,  to  the  people  of  their 
counties,  of  the  time  place,  and  purpose  of  holding  elections,  as 
aforesaid.^' 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  this  state  did  also,  on  the  Ist 
day  of  November  last,  make  and  pass  the  following  act,  viz., 
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**  An  Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  this  state  to  meet  in  con- 
vention, deliberate  upon,  agree  to,  and  ratify,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  proposed  by  the  late  General  Convention, 
— Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  this 
state,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  people  therieof,  by  their 
delegates,  to  meet  in  Convention  to  deliberate  upon,  and,  if 
approved  of  by  them,  to  ratify,  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  proposed  by  the  General  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia, 
and  every  act,  matter,  and  clause,  therein  contained,  conform- 
edly  to  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  passed  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1787,  —  any  law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding ;'' 

Now  be  it  knOwn,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  chosen  by  the  people  thereof,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
having  maturely  deliberated  on  and  considered  the  aforesaid 
proposed  constitution,  do  hereby,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  said  state  of  New  Jersey,  agree  to,  ratify,  and  confirm,  the 
same  and  every  part  thereof^ 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  this  18th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  1787,  and  of  the  independence  6f  the  United  States  of 
America  the  twelfth. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  President, 
and  Delegate  from  the  county  of  Hunterdon. 

County  of  Cape  County  of 

May^ Jesse  Hand,  Middlesex^ .  ..John  Neilson, 

Jeremiah  Eldridge,  John  Beattv, 

Matthew  Willdin.  Benjamin  Manning. 

Sunterdonj . .  .David  Brearly,  Monmouthj,,'E\ish&  Lawrence, 

Joshua  Corshon.  Samuel  Breese, 

Morris, William  Windes,  William  Crawford. 

William  Woodhiill,  Somerset,. .  .John  Witherspoon, 

John  Jacob  Faesch.  Jacob  R  Hardenberg, 

Cumberland, . .  David  Potter,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen, 

Jonathan  Bowen,  Burlington^,.  Thomas  Reynolds, 

Eli  Elmer.  Geo.  Anderson. 

Sussex, Robert  Ogden,  Joshua  M.  Wallace. 

Thomas  Anderson,  Gloucester,  .Richard  Howell, 

Robert  Hoops.  Andrew  Hunter. 

Bergen, John  Fell,  Benjamin  Wbitall 

Peter  Zobriskie,  Salem, Whitten  Cripps, 

Cornelius  Hennion.  Edmund  Wetherby. 

lisex, John  Chetwood, 

Samuel  Hay,  Attest : 

David  Crane.  Samuel  W.  Stockton,  Secretary, 
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STATE  OF  GEORGIA.— Januabt  2, 1788. 
In  CoNYBunoir,  Wednesday,  Januabt  2,  1788. 

To  aUto  v)hom  these  presents  shaU  come^  Greeting  : 

Whereas  the  form  of  a  Constitution  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  iras,  on  the  17th  day  of  Septem* 
bOT,  1787,  agreed  upon  and  reported  to  Congress  by  the  deputies 
of  the  said  United  States  convened  in  Philadelphia,  which  said 
Constitution  is  written  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

And  whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  did, 
on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1787,  resolvt^  unanimously, 
*^  That  the  said  report,  with  the  resolution  and  letter  accom- 
panying the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  in 
order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in 
eax^h  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves 
of  the  Convention  made  and  provided  in  that  case.'' 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  did,  on 
the  26th  day  of  October,  1787,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  recited 
resolution  of  Congress,  resolve^  That  a  convention  be  elected  on 
the  day  of  the  next  general  election,  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  representatives  are  elected ;  and  that  the  said  Convention 
consist  of  not  more  than  three  members  from  each  county ;  and 
that  the  said  Convention  should  meet  at  Augusta,  on  the  4th 
Tuesday  in  December  then  next,  and,  as  soon  thereafter  as  con- 
venient, proceed  to  consider  the  said  report  and  resolutions, 
and  to  adopt  or  reject  any  part  or  the  whole  thereof. 

Now  know  ye,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  George,  in  convention  met,  pursuant  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  aforesaid,  having  taken  into  our  serious  con- 
sideration the  said  Constitution,  have  assented  to,  ratified,  and 
adopted,  and  by  these  presents  do,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  and 
authority  to  us  given  by  the  people  of  the  said  State  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  fully 
and  entirely  assent  to,  ratify,  and  adopt,  the  said  Constitution. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Augusta,  in  the  said  State,  on  the  2d 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  12th. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

JOHN  WEREAT,  President, 
and  delegate  for  the  county  of  Richmond. 
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County  of 

Chatham^ W.  Stephens, 

Joseph  Habersham. 

Effingham^ Jenhim  Davis, 

N.  Brownson. 

Burkt^ Edward  Telfair, 

H.  Todd. 

Richmond^ William  Few, 

James  M'NieL 

Wilkes^ Geo.  Matthews, 

Flor.  Sulliyan, 
John  King. 

Liberty y James  Powell, 

John  Elliot, 
James  Maxwell 


County  of 

Glynn, George  Handler, 

Christopher  HuUrj, 
J.  Milton. 

Camden^ ...... .Henry  Osbom, 

James  Seagrove, 
Jacob  We^ 

Washington, . .. .  Jared  Irwin, 

John  Rutherford.  . 

Oreene^ ^  ..Robert  Ohristmia^ 

Thomas  Daniel, 
R.  Middleton. 


CONNECTICUT.  — Janxtaby  9,  1788. 
In  the  Name  of  T^E  People  of  the  State  of  CoKNEcncur. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  said  state,  in  general  Coo- 
yention  assembled,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  Octo- 
ber last,  have  assented  to,  and  ratified,  and  by  these  presents  do 
assent  to,  on  the  iVth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1787,  for  the 
United  States,  of  America. 

Done  in  Convention,  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1788. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands. 

MATTHEW  GRISWOLD,  IVesident. 


Jeremiah  Wads  worth, 
Jesse  Root, 
Isaac  Lee, 
Selah  Hart, 
Zcbulon  Peck,  Jun., 
Elisba  Pitkin, 
Erastur  Wolcott, 
John  Watson, 
John  Tread  well, 
William  Judd, 
Nathaniel  Minor, 
Jonathan  Sturges^ 
Thaddeus  Burr, 
Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Joseph  Moss  White, 
Amos  Mead, 
Amasa  Learned, 
Samuel  Hunting^ton, 
Jedediah  Huntington, 
Isaac  Huntington, 
Robert  Robbins, 
Daniel  Foot, 
Eli  Hyde, 

Josepli  Woodbridge, 
Stephen  Billings, 
Andrew  Lee, 


Jabez  Fitch, 
Nehemiah  Beardsley, 
James  Potter, 
John  Chandler, 
Isaac  Burnham, 
John  Wilder, 
Mark  Prindle, 
Jedediah  Hubbel, 
Aaron  Austin, 
Samuel  Canfield, 
Daniel  Everitt, 
Hezekiah  Fitch, 
Joshua  Porter, 
Benjamin  Hinma, 
Joseph  Mosely, 
Wait  Goodrich, 
Simeon  Smith, 
Hendrick  Dow, 
Seth  Paine, 
Asa  Witter, 
Moses  Cleveland, 
Samson  Howe, 
William  Danielson, 
William  Williams, 
James  Bradford, 
Joshua  Dunlap, 


John  Curtiss, 
Asa  Barnes, 
Stephen  Mix  Mitchell, 
John  Chester, 
Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Roger  Newbury, 
Roger  Sherman, 
Pierpont  Edwarda^ 
Samuel  Beach, 
Daniel  Holbrook, 
John  Holbrook, 
Gideon  Buckingham, 
Lewis  Mallet,  Jun. 
Joseph  Hopkins, 
John  Welton, 
Richard  Law, 
Robert  M*Cune, 
Daniel  Sherman, 
Samuel  Orton, 
Asher  Miller, 
Samuel  H.  Parsons, 
Ebenezer  White, 
Hezekiah  (Goodrich, 
Dyer  Throop, 
Jabez  Chapman, 
Cornelius  Higgins, 
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William  Noyes,  Daniel  Learned, 

Joshua  Raymond,  Jun.,    Moses  Campbell, 


Jeremiah  Halsey, 
Wheeler  Coit, 
Charles  Phelps, 
John  Beach, 
Hezekiah  Rogers, 
Lemuel  Sanford, 
William  Heron, 
Philip  Burr  Bradley, 
Kathan  Dauchy, 
James  Davenport, 
John  Davenport,  J  un.. 


Benjamin  Dow, 
Oliver  Wolcott, 
Jedediah  Strong, 
Moses  Hawley, 
Charles  Burrell, 
Nathan  Hale, 
Daniel  Miles, 
Asaph  Hall, 
Epaphras  Sheldon, 
Eleazer  Curtiss, 
John  Whittlesey, 


Hezekiah  Brainard, 
Theophilus  Morgan, 
Hezekiah  Lane, 
William  Hart, 
Samuel  Shipman, 
Jeremiah  West, 
Samuel  Chapman, 
Ichabod  Warner, . 
Samuel  Carver,  - 
Jeremiah  Ripley, 
Ephraim  Root, 
John  Phelps, 
Isaac  Foot, 
Abijah  Sessions, 
Caleb  Holt, 
Seth  Crocker. 


Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dan.  Math.  Brinsmade, 

Eiisha  Mills,  Thomas  Fenn, 

Ehphalet  Dyer,  David  Smith, 
Jedediah  Elderkin, 

State  op  Connecticut,  ss. 

Hartford,  January  Ninths  Anno  Domini  1788, 
The  foregoing  ratification  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  as  above, 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  disseQted  to  by  forty 
delegates  in  convention,  which  is  a  majority  of  eighty-eight. 
Certified  by  MATTHEW  GRISWOLD,  President. 
Teste.    Jedediah  Strong,  Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

February  17, 1788. 

The  Convention  having  impartially  discussed,  and  fully  con- 
sidered, the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  passed  the  25th 
day  of  October  last  past,  —  and  acknowledging,  with  grateful 
hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  in 
affording  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  His 
providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without 
fraud  or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  com- 
pact with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to.  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity — do,  in  the  name  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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And  as  it  is  th^  opinion  of  this  Oonvention,  that  certain  amend* 
ments  and  alterations  in  the  said  Constitution  would  remove  the 
fears,  and  quiet  the  apprehensions,  of  many  of  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  more  effectually  guard  against  an 
undue  administration  of  the  federal  government,  the  Conven- 
tion do  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  alterations  and 
provisions  he  introduced  into  the  sidd  Constitution : 

I.  That  it  he  explicitly  declared  that  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  hy  the  aforesaid  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  sev- 
eral states,  to  he  hy  them  exercised. 

n.  That  there  shall  he  one  representative  to  every  thirty 
thousand  persons,  according  to  the  census  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, until  the  whole  number  of  the  representatives  amounts 
to  two  hundred. 

in.  That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers  vested  in 
them  by  the  4th  section  of  the  1st  article,  but  in  cases  where  a 
state  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  therdn 
mentioned,  or  shall  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  a  free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress,  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution. 

IV.  That  Congress  do  not  lay  direct  taxes  but  when  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  impost  and  excise  are  insufficient  for 
the  public  exigencies,  nor  then  until  Congress  shall  have  first 
made  a  requisition  upon  the  states  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  such  requisition,  agreeably  to  the  cen- 
sus fixed  in  the  said  Constitution,  in  such  way  and  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  shall  think  best ;  and  in  such  case 
if  any  state  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  pursu- 
ant to  such  requisition,  then  Congress  may  assess  and  levy  such 
state's  proportion  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  time  of  payment  prescribed  in 
such  requisition. 

V.  That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  merchants  with  exclu- 
sive advantages  of  commerce. 

YL  That  no  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  crime  by  which  he 
may  incur  an  infamous  punishment,  or  loss  of  life,  until  he  be 
first  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  arise 
in  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

Vn.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Federal  Court  shall  have  no  juris- 
diction of  causes  between  citizens  of  different  States,  unless  the 
matter  in  dispute,  whether  it  concerns  the  realty  or  personalty. 
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1)e  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars  at  the  least;  nor  shall 
the  federal  judicial  powers  extend  to  any  actions  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  whether 
it  concerns  the  realty  or  personalty,  is  not  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  at  least. 

Vni.  In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
.  every  issue  of  fact,  arising  in  actions  of  common  law,  shall  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  request  it. 

IX.  Congress  shall  at  no  time  consent  that  any  person,  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
accept  of  a  title  of  nobility,  or  any  other  title  or  office,  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  enjoin  it  upon  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  at  all  times,  until  the  alterations  and  provi- 
sions aforesaid  have  been  considered,  agreeably  to  the  5th 
article  of  the  said  Constitution,  to  exert  all  their  influence,  and 
use  all  reasonable  and  legal  methods,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of 
the  said  alterations  and  provisions,  in  such  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  said  article. 

And  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  may  have 
due  notice  of  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion by  this  Convention,  it  is  Hesoloedy  That  the  assent  and 
ratification  aforesaid  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  together  with 
the  recommendation  and  injunction  aforesaid,  and  with  this 
resolution;  and  that  his  excellency,  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent, and  the  Hon.  William  Cushing,  Esq.,  vice-president  of 
this  Convention,  transmit  the  same,  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Convention,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 
WILLIAM  CUSHING,  Vtce-Fresident. 

Gbosgs  Richabds  Minot,  Secretary. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  aforesaid,  we,  the  president  and 
vice-president  above  named,  do  hereby  transmit  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  the  same  resolution,  with  the 
above  assent  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  aforesaid,  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  recommendation  and  injunction 
above  specified. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals, 

at  Boston,  in  the  commonwealth  aforesaid,  this  7th  day  of 
61 
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February,  Anno  Domini  1788,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  Ftesident.         [l.  s.] 
WM.  CUSHING,  Vice-I^'esidefU.     [l.  s.] 


MARYLAND.— April  28,  1788. 

In  CoNVEi!7noN  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  April  28,  1788. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
having  fully  considered  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Convention  of  depnties 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1787,  of  which  the  annexed 
is  a  copy,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  November  session,  1787,  do,  for  ovlt- 
selves,  and  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEO.  PLATER,  President, 


Ricbftrd  Barnes, 
Charles  Chilton, 
N.  Lewis  Sewall, 
William  Tiip^hman, 
Donalson  Yeates, 
Isaac  Perkins, 
John  Gale, 
N.  Hammond, 
Daniel  Sullivan, 
James  Shaw, 
Jos.  Gilpin, 
H.  Hollingsworth, 
John  Done, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Thomas  S.  Lee, 
Peter  Chaille, 
James  Martin, 
William  Morris, 
J.  Richardson, 
William  Richardson, 
Matt  Driver, 


Richard  Potts, 
Abraham  Few, 
William  Paca, 
William  Granger, 
Joseph  Wilkinson, 
Charles  Graham, 
John  Cheslea,  Jun., 
W.  Smith, 
G.  R  Brown, 
J.  Parnham, 
Zeph.  Turner, 


George  Gale, 
Henry  Waggaman, 
John  Stewart, 
James  Gordon  Heron, 
Samuel  Evans, 
Fielder  Bowie, 
Osb.  Sprigpr, 
Benjamin  Hall, 
George  Digges, 
Nicholas  Carrole, 
A.  C.  Hanson, 


Michael  Jenifer  Stone,    James  Tilghman, 
R.  GoUlsboroiigh,  Jun.,    John  Seney, 


Edward  Lloyd, 
John  Stevens, 
Peter  Edmonson, 
James  M' Henry, 
John  Coulter, 
Thomas  Sprigg, 
John  Stull, 
Moses  Rawlings, 


James  HoUyday, 
William  Hemsley, 
Henry  Shryock, 
Thomas  Cramphin, 
Richard  Thomac, 
William  Deakios,  Jun., 
Benj.  Edwards. 


Attest — Wm.  Harwood,  Clerk. 


STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.— May  23, 1788. 
In  Convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
by  their  representatives  held  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  on  Mon- 
day the  12th  day  of  May,  and  continued  by  divers  adjouniments 
to  Friday,  the  23d  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1788,  and  in  the 
12th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioft. 
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The  Conyention,  haying  matarely  considered  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  form  of  government,  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
submitted  to  them  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  this 
State,  passed  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  February  last,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people 
of  the  said  United  States,  and  their  posterity, — ^Do,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State,  hereby  assent 
to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution. 

Done  in  Convention,  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1788,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  twelfth. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  President,    [l.  s.] 
Attest.     John  Sandfobd  Dabt,  Secretary,    [l.  s.] 

And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  several  States,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
under  the  operations  of  a  general  government,  that  the  right  of 
prescribing  the  manner,  time,  and  places,  of  holding  the  elec- 
tions to  the  federal  legislature,  should  be  forever  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States, — ^This  Conven- 
tion doth  declare,  that  the  same  ought  to  remain,  to  all  poster- 
ity, a  perpetual  and  fundamental  right  in  the  local,  exclusive  of 
the  interference  of  the  general  government,  except  in  cases 
where  the  legislatures  of  the  States  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
perform  and  fulfill  the  same,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
Constitution. 

This  Convention  doth  also  declare,  that  no  section  or  para* 
graph  of  the  said  Constitution  warrants  a  construction  that  the 
States  do  not  attain  every  power  not  expressly  relinquished  by 
them,  and  vested  in  the  general  government  of  the  Union. 

JUaoloedy  That  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
ought  never  to  impose  direct  taxes,  but  where  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  duties,  imports,  and  excises,  are  insufficient 
for  the  public  exigencies,  nor  then  until  Congress  shall  have 
made  a  requisition  upon  the  States  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  such  requisitions ;  and  in  case  any 
State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  pursuant  to 
such  requisition,  then  Congress  may  assess  and  levy  such  staters 
proportion,  together  with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  Qt  mx 
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per  centnm  per  annum  from  the  time  of  paymient  presoribed 
by  Buoh  requisition. 

Jtesolvedj  That  the  third  section  of  the  sixth  article  ought  to 
be  amended,  by  inserting  the  word  ^' other''  between  the  words 
"  no"  and  '*  religious." 

JResolved^  That  it  be  a  standing  instruction  to  all  such  dele- 
gates as  may  hereafter  be  elected  to  represent  this  State  in  the 
•general  government,  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities  and  influ- 
ence to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  conformably  to 
the  aforegoing  resolutions. 
Done  in  Convention,  the  23d  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1788,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  twelfth. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  JPresident.    [l.  b.] 
Attest.     JoHif  Sandfobd  Dabt,  Secretary,    [l.  s.] 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— Junb  21, 1788. 

tsr  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshibe,  June  the  21st  1788. 
The  Convention  having  impartially  discussed  and  fully  con* 
sidered  the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  Convention  or  Delegates  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Court  of  said  State,  passed  the  14th  day  of 
December  last  past,  and  acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts 
the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  afford- 
ing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  His  provi- 
dence, an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without 
fraud  or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  com- 
pact with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity, — ^Do,  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  assent  to  and  ratify 
the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.  And  as 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  certain  amendments  and 
alterations  in  the  said  Constitution  would  remove  the  fears 
and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
State,  and  more  effectually  guard  against  an  undue  administra- 
ton.of  the  federal  government, — ^The  Convention  do  therefore 
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recommend  that  the  following  alterations  and  provisions  be 
introduced  into  the  said  Constitution :  . 

I.  That  it  be  explicitly  declared  that  all  powers  not  expressly 
and  particularly  delegated  by  the  aforesaid  Constitution  are 
reserved  to  the  several  states,  to  be  by  them  exercised* 

n.  That  there  shall  be  one  representative  to  every  thirty 
thousand  persons,  according  to  the  census  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  until  the  whole  number  of  representatives  amount, 
to  two  hundred. 

UL  That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers  vested  in.  them 
by  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  but  in  cases  when  a 
State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  therein 
mentioned,  or  shall  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  a  free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress ; 
nor  shall  Congress  in  any  case  make  regulations  contrary  to 
a  free  and  equal  representation. 

IV.  That  Congress  do  not  lay  direct  taxes  but  when  the 
moneys  arising  from  impost,  excise,  and  their  other  resources,  are 
insufficient  for  the  public  exigencies,  nor  then,  until  Congress 
shall  have  first  made  a  requisition  upon  the  States  to  assess^ 
levy,  and  pay,  their  respective  proportions  of  such  requisition, 
agreeably  to  the  census  fixed  in  the  said  Constitution,  in  such 
way  and  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall  think 
best ;  and  in  such  case,  if  any  State  shall  neglect,  then  Congress 
may  assess  and  levy  such  State's  proportion,  together  with  the 
interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from 
the  time  of  payment  prescribed  in  such  requisition. 

Y.  That  Congress  shall  erect  no  company  of  merchants  with 
exclusive  advantages  of  commerce. 

YL  That  no  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  crime  by  which  he 
may  incur  an  infamous  punishment,  or  loss  of  life,  until  he  first 
be  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  arise 
in  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

VII.  All  common  law  cases  between  citizens  of  different 
States  shall  be  commenced  in  the  common  law  courts  of  the 
respective  States :  and  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  federal 
court,  in  such  cases,  unless  the  sum  or  value  of  the  thing  in 
controversy  amount  to  three  thousand  dollars. 

Yin.  In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  different  States^ 
every  issue  of  fact,  arising  in  actions  at  common  law,  shall 
be  tried  by  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  request  it. 
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IX.  Congress  shall  at  no  time  consent  that  any  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
accept  any  title  of  nobility,  or  any  other  title  or  office,  from  any 
king,  prince  or  foreign  state, 

X.  That  no  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  each 
branch  of  Congress ;  nor  shall  soldiers,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  upon  private  houses,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners. 

XL  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  touching  religion,  or  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  conscience. 

XII.  Congress  shall  never  disarm  any  citizen,  unless  such  as 
are  or  have  been  in  actual  rebellion. 

And  the  Convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State,  enjoin  it  upon  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
at  all  times  until  the  alterations  and  provisions  aforesaid  have 
been  considered  agreeably  to  the  fiflh  article  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution, to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  all  reasonable 
and  legal  methods,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  said  altera- 
tions and  provisions,  in  such  manner  as  is  provided  in  the 
article. 

And  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  may  have 
due  notice  of  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  said  Constitution 
by  this  Convention,  it  is  JResolved,  That  the  assent  and  ratifica- 
tion aforesaid  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  together  with  the 
recommendation  and  injunction  aforesaid,  and  with  this  reso- 
lution ;  and  that  John  Sullivan,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  John  Langdon,  Esq.,  president  of  the  State,  transmit 
the  same,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  Convention, 
and  the  secretary  of  State,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN,-  Fres.  of  the  Conv.    [l.  s.] 
JOHN  LANGDON,  Pres.  of  the  State,    [l.  s.] 

Bv  order     i  John  Calf,  Secretary  of  Convention. 
j>y  or  e  .    -j  j^g^p^  Pkarson,  Secretary  of  State. 

VIRGINIA.— to  wit.— JuxK  26,  1788. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  General  Assembly, 
and  now  met  in  Convention,  having  fully  and  freely  investigated 
and  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and 
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being  prepared  as  well  as  the  most  mature  deliberation  hath 
enabled  us,  to  decide  thereon, — ^Do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the 
powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them,  when- 
soever the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppres- 
sion, and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with 
them,  and  at  their  will ;  that,  therefoi'e,  no  right,  of  any 
denomination,  can  be  canceled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  mod* 
ified,  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  President,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  in  those  instances 
in  which  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  for  those  purposes ; 
and  that,  among  other  essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  of  the  press,  cannot  be  canceled,  abridged,  restrained,  or 
modified,  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States.  With  these 
impressions,  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
for  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and  under  the  conviction  that 
whatsoever  imperfections  may  exist  in  the  Constitution  ought 
rather  to  be  examined  in  the  mode  prescribed  therein,  than  to 
bring  the  Union  into  danger  by  a  delay  with  a  hope  of  obtain- 
ing amendments  previous  to  the  ratifications, — ^We,  the  said 
delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  Constitution 
recommended,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  by  the 
Federal  Convention,  for  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  announcing  to  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
said  Constitution  is  binding  upon  the  said  people,  according  to 
an  authentic  copy  hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  following. 
[See  Constitution,] 

Done  in  Convention,  this  26th  day  of  June,  1788. 

By  order  of  the  Convention.. 

EDM.  PENDLETON,  F^eHdent.    [l.  s.] 

[See  Debates  in  Convention,  where  the  Declaration  or 
BiU  of  RightSy  and  Amendments^  are  printed  at  larffe.] 

United  States  In  Congress  Assembled. 

'  Wednesday,  July  2, 1788. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  having  ratified  this  Constitu- 
tion, transmitted  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  28th  of  September 
last,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  their  ratification,  and  the 
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same  being  read,  the  president  reminded  Congress  that  this 
was  the  ninth  ratification  transmitted  and  laid  before  them ; 
whereupon^-r- 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwards, — 
Orderedy  That  the  ratifications  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  transmitted  to  Congress,  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  same  and  report  an  act  to  Congress  for 
patting  the  said  constitation  into  operation,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  late  Federal  Convention. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  this  order,  the  yeas  and  nayi 
being  required  by  Mr.  Yates : 

New  Hampshire^. ..... .Mr.  Gilman, Ay.  )  » 

Mr.  Wigate, AyA-^^' 

Mauachtuettif Mr.  Dane, Ay.  {  a 

Mr.  Oli8, ^y-S^' 

^"'"'^ Sr:S;s:;t::::::::f^^^ 

Connecticut^ Mr.  Huntin^^ton, . .  ,Ay,  [   » 

Mr.  Edwards, ^y.  i     ^' 

New  York .Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  ,Ay,  )  rv^«j^ 

Mr.  Yates, NoA^''*^^ 

New  Jeney. Mr.  Clarke, AyA 

Mr.  Elmer, Ay,  >  Ay, 

Mr.  Day  too, Ay,  ) 

Penneylvaniaf Mr.  Bingham, Ay,  )  j 

Mr.  Read, ^y.  f    ^' 

Maryland^ Mr.  Contee, Ay, 

Virginia, Mr.  GrifiBn, Ay,  ) 

Mr.  Carrington,.  . . .  Ay.  >  Ay, 
Mr.  Brown, Ay,  ) 

South  Carolina, Mr.  Hnger, Ay,  S 

Mr.  Parker, Ay.  >  Ay, 

Mr.  Tucker, Ay.  ) 

Geargioj Mr.  Few,  Ay.  I  j 

Mr.  Baldwin ^y.  J     ^' 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.— July  26,  1788. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
duly  elected  and  met  in  Convention,  having  maturely  considered 
the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America,  agreed  to 
on  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1787,  by  the  Conven- 
tion then  assembled  at  PhlRidelphia,  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  (a  copy  whereof  precedes  these  presents),  and 
having  also  seriously  and  deliberately  considered  the  present 
situation  of  the  United  States, — Do  declare  and  make  known, — 

That  all  power  is  originally  vested  in,  and  consequently 
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derived  from,  the  people,  and  that  government  is  institated  by 
them  for  tfa^ir  common  interest,  protection,  and  security. 

That  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  parsoit  of  happi- 
ness, are  essential  rights,  which  every  government  onght  to 
respect  and  preserve. 

That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  reassnmed  by  the 
people  whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness ; 
that  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  the 
said  Constitution  clearly  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  departments  of  the  government  thereof, 
remains  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  or  to  their  respective 
state  governments,  to  whom  they  may  have  granted  the  same ; 
and  that  those  clauses  in  the  said  Constitution,  which  declare 
that  Congress  shall  not  have  or  exerdse  certain  powers,  do  not 
imply  that  Congress  is  entitled  to  any  powers  not  given  by  the 
said  Constitution ;  but  such  clauses  are  to  be  construed  either 
as  exceptions  to  certain  specified  powers,  or  as  inserted  merely 
for  greater  caution. 

That  the  people  have  an  equal,  natural,  and  unalienable  right 
freely  and  peaceably  to  exercise  their  religion,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience;  and  that  no  religious  sect  or  society 
ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by  law  in  preference  to 
others. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms ;  that  a 
well-regulated  militia,  including  the  body  of  the  people  capable 
of  bearing  armSy  is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defense  of  a 
free  state. 

That  the  militia  should  not  be  subject  to  martial  law,  except 
in  time  of  war,  rebellion,  or  insurrection. 

That  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  ought  not  to  bo  kept  up,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  that  at  all  times  the  military  should  be  under  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

That,  in  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  in  time  of 
war  only  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in  such  manner  as  the  laws 
may  direct. 

That  no  person  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of 
bis  freehold,  or  be  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  privileges,  fran- 
eliises,  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  du6  process  of  law. 

That  no  person  ought  to  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
62 
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limb,  for  one  and  tbe  same  offense;  nor,  tmless  in  case  of 
impeachment,  be  punished  more  than  once  for  the  fi^me  offense. 

That  every  person  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  entitled  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  lawfulness  of  such  restraint,  and  to  a  removal 
thereof  if  unlawful ;  and  that  such  inquiry  or  removal  ought  not 
to  bo  denied  or  delayed,  except  when,  on  account  of  public 
danger,  the  Congress  shall  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

That  (except  in  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  of  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  and  in  cases  of 
impeachment)  a  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury 
ouglit  to  be  observed  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  trial  of 
all  crimes  cognizable  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States; 
and  such  trial  should  be  speedy,  public,  and  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  county  where  the  crime  was  committed ;  and  that 
no  person  can  be  found  guilty  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  such  jury.  But  in  cases  of  crimes  not  committed  within 
any  county  of  any  of  the  United  States,  and  in  cases  of  crimes 
committed  within  any  county  in  which  a  general  insurrection 
may  prevail,  or  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  inquiry  and  trial  may  bo  in  such  county  as  the 
Congress  shall  by  law  direct ;  which  county,  in  the  two  cases 
last  mentioned,  should  be  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to  that 
county  in  which  the  crime  may  have  been  committed ; — and 
that,  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accusation,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers  and  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have 
the  means  of  producing  his  witnesses,  and  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense ;  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself. 

That  the  trial  by  jury,  in  the  extent  that  it  obtains  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  to  die 
rights  of  a  free  people,  and  ought  to  remain  inviolate. 

That  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  papers,  or  his 
property ;  and  therefore,  that  all  warrants  to  search  suspected 
places,  or  seize  any  freeman,  his  papers,  or  property,  without 
information,  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  of  sufiicient  cause,  are 
grievous  and  oppressive ;  and  that  all  general  warrants  (or  such 
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in  which  the  place  or  person  suspected  are  not  particalarly 
designated)  are  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble  together 
to  consult  for  their  common  good,  or  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives, and  that  every  person  has  a  right  to  petition  or  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

That  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  violated  or 
restrained. 

That  there  should  be,  once  in  four  years,  an  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  so  that  no  officer,  who  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Congress  to  act  as  President,  in  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  can  in  any  case  continue  to  act  beyond  the  ter- 
mination of  the  period  for  which  the  last  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  elected. 

That  nothing  contained  in  the  said  Constitution  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  legislature  of  any  state  from  passing  laws 
at  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  such  state  into 
convenient  districts,  and  to  apportion  its  representatives  to  and 
amongst  such  districts. 

That  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  said  Constitution, 
against  ex  post  facto  laws,  extends  only  to  laws  concerning 
crimes. 

That  all  appeals  in  causes  determinable  according  to  the 
course  of  common  law,  ought  to  be  by  writ  of  error,  and  not 
otherwise. 

That  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  in 
which  a  State  may  be  a  party,  does  not  extend  to  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, or  to  authorize  any  suit  by  any  person  against  a 
State. 

That  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  as  to  contro- 
versies between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under 
grants  from  different  States,  is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  other  controversies  between  them,  except  those  which 
relate  to  such  lands,  so  claimed,  under  grants  of  different  States. 

That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  court  to  be  instituted  by  the  Congress,  is 
not  in  any  case  to  be  increased,  enlarged,  or  extended,  by  any 
faction,  collusion,  or  mere  suggestion ;  and  that  no  treaty  is  to  be 
construed  so  to  operate  as  to  alter  the  constitution  of  any  State. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  afore- 
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said  cannot  bOf  abridged  or  yiolated  and  that  the  explanations 
aforesaid  are  consistent  with  tibe  said  Constitation,  and  in  confi- 
dence that  the  amendments  which  shall  have  been  proposed  to 
the  said  Constitution  will  receive  an  early  and  mature  consideri- 
tion, — We,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do,  by  these  presents, 
assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution.  In  full  confidence, 
nevertheless,  that,  until  a  convention  shall  be  called  and  con- 
vened for  proposing  amendments  to  the  said  Constitution,  the 
militia  of  this  State  will  not  be  continued  in  service  out  of  this 
State,  for  a  longer  term  than  six  weeks,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  thereof;  that  the  Congress  will  not  make  or  alter 
any  regulation  in  this  State,  respecting  the  times,  places  and 
manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators  or  representatives, 
unless  the  legislature  of  this  State  shStU  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circum- 
stance be  incapable  of  making  the  same ;  and  that,  in  those 
cases,  such  power  will  only  be  exercised  until  the  legislature  of 
this  State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises ;  that  no  ezdse 
will  be  imposed  on  any  article  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  within  this 
State,  ardent  spirits  excepted ;  and  the  Congress  will  not  lay 
direct  taxes  within  this  State,  but  when  the  moneys  arising 
from  the  impost  and  excise  shall  be  insufficient  for  the  public 
exigencies,  nor  then,  until  Congress  shall  first  have  made  a 
requisition  upon  this  State  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay  the  amount 
of  such  requisition,  made  agreeably  to  the  census  fixed  in  the 
said  Constitution,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  the  legislature  of 
this  State  shall  judge  best ;  but  that  in  such  case,  if  the  State 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  pursuant  to  such 
requisition,  then  the  Congress  may  assess  atid  levy  this  Staters 
proportion,  together  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  from  the  time  at  which  the  same  was  required  to  be 
paid. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of 
Dutchess,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  26th  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

GEO.  CLINTON,  President. 

Attested  :WM^KS^x,  J  ^^^^,„,^. 
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And  the  Conreotion  do,  in  the  name  iknd  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  enjoin  it  upon  their  representatiyes  in 
Congress  to  exert  all  their  inflaenee,  and  use  all  reasonable 
means,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  following  amendments  to 
the  said  Constitution,  in  the  manner  prescribed  therein ;  and  in 
all  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  in  the  mean  time,  to  con- 
form to  the  spirit  of  the  said  amendments,  as  far  as  the  Consti- 
tution will  admit. 

That  there  shall  be  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  according  to  the  enumeration  or  census  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  xmtil  the  whole  number  of  represen- 
tatives amounts  to  two  hundred,  after  which  that  number  shall 
be  continued  or  increased,  but  not  diminished,  as  the  Congress 
shall  direct,  and  according  to  such  ratio  as  the  Congress  shall 
fix,  in  conformity  to  the  rule  prescribed  for  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  and  direct  taxes. 

That  the  Congress  do  not  impose  any  excise  on  any  article 
(ardent  spirits  excepted)  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
fisu^ure  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

That  Congress  do  not  lay  direct  taxes  but  when  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  impost  and  excise  shall  be  insufficient  for  the 
public  exigencies,  nor  then,  until  Congress  shall  first  have  made 
a  requisition  upon  the  States  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  such  requisition,  agreeably  to  the 
census  fixed  in  the  said  Constitution,  in  such  way  and  manner 
as  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  shall  judge  best ;  and 
in  such  case,  if  any  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  pro- 
portion, pursuant  to  such  requisition,  then  Congress  may  assess 
and  levy  such  State's  proportion,  together  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  from  the  time  of  payment 
prescribed  in  such  requisition. 

That  the  Congress  shall  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation,  in 
any  State,  respecting  the  times,  places,  and  manner,  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  unless  the  legislature 
of  such  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance  be  incapable  of 
making  the  same,  and  then  only  until  the  legislature  of  such 
State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises ;  provided,  that  Con- 
gress may  prescribe  the  time  for  the  election  of  representatives. 

That  no  person,  except  natural-born  citizens,  or  such  as  were 
citizens  on  or  before  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  or  such  as  held 
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commigsions  under  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and  have 
at  any  time  since  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  become  citizens  of 
one  or  other  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  freeholders, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  places  of  President,  Vice  President,  or 
members  of  either  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  Congress  do  not  grant  monopolies,  or  erect  any 
company  with  exclusive  advantages  of  commerce. 

That  no  standing  army  or  regular  troops  shall  be  raised,  or 
kept  up,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  senators  and  representatives  present  in  each  house. 

That  no  money  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  present  in  each  house. 

That  the  Congress  shall  not  declare  war  without  the  concn^ 
rence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  and  representatives  present 
in  each  house. 

That  the  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  shall  not,  by  any  law, 
be  suspended  for  a  longer  tem^  than  six  months,  or  until  twenty 
days  aflcr  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  next  following  the  pass- 
ing the  act  for  such  suspension. 

That  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by 
cession  of  a  particular  State,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  shall  not 
be  so  exercised  as  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  such  district 
from  paying  the  like  taxes,  imposts,  duties,  and  excises,  as  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  which  such 
district  may  be ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  privileged  within 
the  said  district  from  arrest  for  crimes  committed,  or  debts  con- 
tracted, out  of  the  said  district. 

That  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation,  with  respect  to  such 
places  ns  may  be  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings,  shall  not 
authorize  the  Congress  to  make  any  law  to  prevent  the  laws  of 
the  States,  respectively,  in  which  they  may  be,  from  extending 
to  such  places  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters,  except  as  to 
such  persons  as  shall  be  in  the  service  of  tlie  United  States ;  nor 
to  them  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  without  such  places. 

That  the  compensation  for  the  senators  and  representatives 
be  ascertained  by  standing  laws ;  and  that  no  alteration  of  the 
existing  rate  of  compensation  shall  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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representatives  until  after  a  snbseqaent  election  shall  have 
been  had. 

That  the  Journals  of  the  Congress  shall  bo  published  at  least 
once  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts,  relating  to  treaties 
or  military  operations,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  either  house,  shall 
require  secrecy ;  and  that  both  houses  of  Congress  shall  always 
keep  their  doors  open  during  their  sessions,  unless  the  business 
may,  in  their  opinion,  require  secrecy.  That  the  yeas  and  nays 
shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  whenever  two  members  in 
either  house  may  require  it. 

That  no  capitation  tax  shall  ever  be  laid  by  Congress. 

That  no  person  be  eligible  as  a  senator  for  more  than  six 
years  in  any  term  of  twelve  years ;  and  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  States  may  recall  their  senators,  or  either  of  them, 
and  elect  others  in  their  stead,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
time  for  which  the  senators  so  recalled  were  appointed. 

That  no  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  authority  given  to  the  executives  of  the  States  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  of  senators  be  abolished,  and  that  such 
vacancies  be  filled  by  the  respective  legislatures. 

That  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws  concerning 
bankruptcy  shall  only  extend  to  merchants  and  other  traders ; 
and  the  States,  respectively,  may  pass  laws  for  the  relief  of 
other  insolvent  debtors. 

That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  a  third  time. 

That  the  executive  shall  not  grant  pardons  for  treason,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  Congress ;  but  may,  at  his  discretion, 
grant  reprieves  to  persons  convicted  of  treason,  until  their  cases 
can  be  laid  before  Congress. 

That  the  President,  or  person  exercising  his  powers  for  the 
time  being,  shall  not  command  an  army  in  the  field  in  person, 
without  the  previous  desire  of  the  Congress. 

That  all  letters  patent,  commissions,  pardons,  writs,  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  United  States,  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States^  and  be  tested  in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  person  exercising  his  powers  for 
the  time  being,  or  the  first  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  the 
same  shall  issue,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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That  the  Congress  shall  not  constitute,  ordain,  or  establish,  any 
tribunals  of  inferior  courts,  with  any  other  than  appellate  juris- 
diction, except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  for  the  trial  of  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas ;  and  in  all  other  cases 
to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends,  and 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  orig- 
inal jurisdiction,  the  causes  shall  be  heard,  tried,  and  deter- 
mined, in  some  one  of  the  State  Courts,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  other  proper  tribu- 
nal, to  be  established  for  that  purpose  by  the  Congress,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

.  That  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeadiments  shall  consist  of  the 
Senate,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  first  or  senior  judge,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  highest 
court  of  general  and  ordinary  common-law  jurisdiction  in  each 
State ;  that  the  Congress  shall,  by  standing  laws,  designate  the 
courts  in  the  respective  States  answering  this  description,  and,  in 
States  having  no  courts  exactly  answering  this  description, 
shall  designate  some  other  court,  preferring  such,  if  any  there 
be,  whose  judge  or  judges  may  hold  their  places  during  good 
behavior ;  provided,  that  no  more  than  one  judge,  other  than 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  shall  come 
from  one  State. 

That. the  Congress  be  authorized  to  pass  laws  for  compensa- 
ting the  judges  for  such  services,  and  for  compelling  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  that  a  majority,  at  least  of  the  said  judges  shall  be 
requisite  to  constitute  the  said  court.  That  no  person  impeached 
shall  sit  as-  a  member  thereof;  that  each  member  shall,  previous 
to  the  entering  upon  any  trial,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  hon- 
estly and  impartially  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause ;  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a  con- 
viction. 

That  persons  aggrieved  by  any  judgment,  sentence  or  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  cause  in 
which  that  court  has  original  jurisdiction,  with  such  excep- 
tions, and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make 
concerning  the  same,  shall,  upon  application,  have  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  such 
men  learned  in  the  law  as  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  appoint  not  less  than 
aeven,  authorizing  such  commissioners,  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  to  correct  the  errors  in  such  judgment,  or  to  review 
snch  sentence  and  decree,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  do  justice 
to  the  parties  in  the  premises.  i 

That  no  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  hold  any  other  office  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them. 

That  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
no  controversies  respecting  land,  unless  it  relate  to  claims  of 
territoiy  or  jurisdiction  between  states,  and  individuals  under 
the  grants  of  different  States. 

That  the  militia  of  any  state  shall  not  be  compelled  to  serve 
without  the  limits  of  the  State,  for  a  longer  term  than  six  weeks, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  thereof. 

That  the  words  without  the  consent  of  the  CongresSy  in  the 
seventh  clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  be  expunged. 

That  the  senators  and  representatives,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  not  to  infringe  or  violate  the  constitution  9r  rights 
of  the  respective  States. 

That  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  may  make  pro- 
vision, by  law,  that  the  electors  of  the  election  districts,  to  be 
by  them  appointed,  shall  choose  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  shfcll  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  such  district  for  the  term 
of  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  election,  for 
one  of  the  representatives  of  such  State. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of  Dutch- 
ess, in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  26th  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1788. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

GEO.  CLINTON,  PreHdent. 

Attested:    JI^bSL?  }    ^^^' 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.— August  1, 1788. 

In  Convention,  August  1,  1788. 

Resolved y  that  a  declaration  of  rights,  asserting  and  securing 

from  encroachments  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 

liberty,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people,  together  with 
«8  < 
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amendments  to  the  most  ambiguous  and  exceptionable  parts  of 
the  said  Constitution  of  government,  ought  to  be  laid  before 
Congress,  and  the  convention  of  the  States  that  shall  or  may  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  said  Constitution,  for 
their  said  consideration,  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution aforesaid  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 
By  order.    J.  Hunt,  Secretary. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1788,  the  committee  reported  an  act  for 
putting  the  constitution  into  operation,  which  was  debated  until 
the  ISth  of  September  of  the  same  year,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

*' Whereas  the  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  21st  of  February, 
1787,  did,  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  report  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  a  Constitution  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  whereupon  Congress,  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  September,  did  resolve,  unanimously,  ^  lliat  the 
said  report,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompan3ring 
the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to 
be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state 
by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Con- 
vention made  and  provided  in  that  case;'  and  whereas  the 
Constitution  so  reported  by  the  Convention,  and  by  Congress 
transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  has  been  ratified  in  the 
manner  therein  declared  to  bo  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  the  same,  and  such  ratifications,  duly  anthenticated,  have 
been  received  by  Congress,  and  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary;  therefore, — 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next  be 
the  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the  several  states  which, 
before  the  said  day,  shall  have  ratified  the  said  Constitution ; 
that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the 
electors  to  assemble  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  for  a 
President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the 
time,  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  the  place,  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution." 

The  elections  of  the  several  states  were  held  conformably  to 
the  above  resolution.  On  Wednesday  the  4th  of  March,  1789, 
proceedings  commenced  under  the  Constitution;  and  on  the 
80th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  Geobge  Washington,  elected 
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by  the  unanimous  enffrage  of  the  electors,  was  inaagorated  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 


On  the  11th  of  January,  1700,  the  following  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  was  commu- 
nicated by  President  Washington  to  both  houses  of  Congress : 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROUNA.--Novembee  21, 1789. 

In  Convsntiok. 
Whereas  the  General  Convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia, 
in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  Congress,  did  recommend 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  Constitution  or  form  of 
government  in  the  following  words,  namely,  — 

"  We,  the  people,"  <fcc.  [Here  follows  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  verbcUimJl 

JResolved,  That  this  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the  freemen, 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  do 
adopt  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. 
Done  in  Convention  this  21st  day  of  November,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

I^'esiderU  of  the  Convention. 


RHODE  ISLAND.— May  29,  1790. 

[The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  precedes  the 
following  ratification.] 

notification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Convention  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 
We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  duly  elected  and  met  in  Conven- 
tion, having  maturely  considered  the  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  agreed  to  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  by  the  Convention  then  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (a  copy  whereof  precedes 
these  presents),  and  having  also  seriously  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered the  present  situation  of  this  state,  do  declare  and  make 
known,  — 
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L  That  there  are  certain  natural  rights  of  which  men,  when 
they  form  a  social  compact,  cannot  deprive  or  divest  their  pos* 
terity,  —  among  which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  prop- 
erty, and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

IL  That  all  power  is  naturally  vested  in,  and  consequently 
derived  from,  the  people ;  that  magistrates,  therefore,  are  their 
trustees  and  agents,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

III.  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  reassumed  by 
the  people  whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happi- 
ness. That  the  rights  of  the  states  respectively  to  nominate 
and  appoint  all  state  officers,  and  every  other  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  right,  which  is  not  by  the  said  Constitution  clearly 
delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
departments  of  government  thereof,  remain  to  the  people  of 
the  several  states,  or  their  respective  state  governments,  to 
whom  they  may  have  granted  the  same  ;  and  that  those  clauses 
in  the  Constitution  which  declare  that  Congress  shall  not  have 
or  exercise  certain  powers,  do  not  imply  that  Congress  is 
entitled  to  any  powers  not  given  by  the  said  Constitution ;  but 
such  clauses  are  to  be  construed  as  exceptions  to  certain 
specified  powers,  or  as  inserted  merely  for  greater  caution. 

IV.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator, 
and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by 
reason  and  conviction,  and  not  by  force  and  violence ;  and 
therefore  all  men  have  a  natural,  equal,  and  unalienable  right 
to  the  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science ;  and  that  no  particular  religious  sect  or  society  ought 
to  be  fiivored  or  established,  by  law,  in  preference  to  others. 

V.  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  of 
government  should  be  separate  and  distinct ;  and,  that  the 
members  of  the  two  first  may  be  restrained  from  oppression, 
by  feeling  and  participating  the  public  burdens,  they  should,  at 
fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station,  returned  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  certain 
and  regular  elections,  in  which  all  or  any  part  of  the  former 
members  to  be  eligible  or  ineligible,  as  the  rules  of  the  con- 
stitution of  government  and  the  laws  shall  direct. 

VI.  That  elections  of  representatives  in  legislature  ought  to 
bo  free  and  frequent ;  and  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence 
of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
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commanity,  ought  to  have  the  right  of  snffrage ;  and  no  aid, 
charge,  tax,  or  fee,  can  be  set,  rated,  or  levied,  upon  the  people 
without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representatives  so 
elected,  nor  can  they  be  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have 
not  in  like  manner  consented  for  the  public  good. 

YIL  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  is  injurious  to  their 
rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

VIIL  That,  in  all  capital  and  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man 
hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accusation, 
to  be  confronted  with  the  accuse  A  and  witnesses,  to  call  *  for 
evidence,  and  be  allowed  counsel  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  fair  aild 
speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  in  his  vicinage,  without 
whose  unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty  (except  in 
the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces),  nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

IX.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seized of  his  freehold,  liberties,  privileges,  or  franchises,  or 
outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived  of 
his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  trial  by  jury,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land. 

X.  That  every  freeman  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  entitled  to 
a  remedy,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and  to  remove 
the  same  if  unlawful,  and  that  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be 
denied  or  delayed.  > 

XI.  That  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits 
between  man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury,  as  hath  been 
exercised  by  us  and  our  ancestors,  from  the  time  Whereof  the 
memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary  is  one  of  the  greatest 
securities  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

XII.  That  every  freeman  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice, 
freely  and  without  sale,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly 
and  without  delay ;  and  that  all  establishments  or  regulations 
contravening  these  rights  are  oppressive  and  unjust. 

XIII.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

XIV.  That  every  person  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  papers,  or 
his  property  *  and  therefore,  that  all  warrants  to  search  suspeo- 
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ted  places,  to  seize  any  person,  his  papers,  or  his  property,  with- 
out information  upon  oath  or  affirmation  of  sufficient  cause,  are 
grievous  and  oppressive ;  and  that  all  general  warrants  (or  such 
in  which  the  place  or  person  suspected  are  not  particularly  desig- 
nated) are  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

XV.  That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  or  to  instruct  their 
representatives ;  and  that  every  person  has  a  right  to  petition  or 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  and 
of  writing  and  publishing  their  sentiments.  That  freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  ought  not 
to  be  violated. 

XVIL  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms; 
that  a  well-regulated  militia,  including  the  body  of  the  people 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defense 
of  a  free  state ;  that  the  militia  shall  not  be  subject  to  martial 
law,  except  in  time  of  war,  rebellion,  or  insurrection ;  that  stand- 
ing armies  in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought 
not  to  be  kept  up,  except  in  cases  of  necessity ;  and  that,  at  all 
times,  the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power ;  that  in  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  in  time 
of  war  only  by  the  civil  magistrates,  in  such  manner  as  the  law 
directs. 

XVni.  That  any  person  religiously  scrupulous  of  bearing 
arms  ought  to  be  exempted  upon  payment  of  an  equivalent  to 
employ  another  to  bear  arms  in  his  stead. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  afore- 
said cannot  be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations 
aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  said  Constitution,  and  in  confi- 
dence that  the  amendments  hereafter  mentioned  will  receive  an 
early  and  mature  consideration,  and  conformably  to  the  fifth 
article  of  said  Constitution,  speedily  become  a  part  thereof,  — 
We,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  do, 
by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution. 
In  fall  confidence,  nevertheless,  that  until  the  amendments  here- 
after proposed  and  undermentioned  shall  be  agreed  to  and  rati- 
fied, pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  fifth  article,  the  militia  of  this 
state  will  not  be  continued  in  service  out  of  this  state,  for  a 
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longer  term  than  six  weeks,  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  that  the  Congress  will  not  make  or  alter  any  regu- 
lation in  this  state  respecting  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  or  representatives,  unless  the 
legislature  of  this  state  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  laws  or 
regulations  for  the  purpose,  or,  from  any  circumstance,  be  inca- 
pable of  making  the  same ;  and  that,  in  those  cases,  such  power 
will  only  be  exercised  until  the  legislature  of  this  state  shall 
make  provision  in  the  premises ;  that  the  Congress  will  not  lay 
direct  taxes  within  this  state,  but  when  the  moneys  arising  from 
impost,  tonnage,  and  excise,  shall  be  insufficient  for  the  publio 
exigencies,  nor  until  the  Congress  shall  have  first  made  a  requisi- 
tion upon  this  state  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  the  amount  of  such 
requisition  made  agreeable  to  the  census  fixed  in  the  said  Con- 
stitution, in  such  way  and  manner  as  the  legislature  of  this 
State  shall  judge  best ;  and  that  Congress  will  not  lay  any  cap- 
itation or  poll-tax. 

Done  in  Convention  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Newport, 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  and  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  order  of  the  Convention. 
(Signed)  DANIEL  OWEN,  President. 

Attest.    Daniel  Updike,  Secretary. 

And  the  Convention  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
enjoin  it  upon  their  senators  and  representative  or  representa- 
tives, which  may  be  elected  to  represent  this  State  in  Congress, 
to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  all  reasonable  means,  to 
obtain  a  ratification  of  the  following  amendments  to  the  said 
Constitution,  in  the  manner  prescribed  therein ;  and  in  all  laws 
to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  mean  time,  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  said  amendments,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  wiU 
admit. 

Amendments. 

I.  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  each  state  its  soveiv 
eignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Constitution  expressly  delega- 
ted to  the  United  States. 
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n.  That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  interfere  in, 
the  times,  places  or  manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators 
and  representatives,  or  either  of  them,  except  when  the  legisla- 
lature  of  any  state  shall  neglect,  refuse,  or  be  disabled,  by  inva- 
sion or  rebellion,  to  prescribe  the  same,  or  in  case  when  the  pro- 
yision  made  by  the  state  is  so  imperfect  as  that  no' consequent 
election  is  had,  and  then  only  until  the  legislature  of  such  state 
shall  make  provision  in  the  premises. 

III.  It  is  declared  by  the  Convention,  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  in  which  a  state  may  be  a  party, 
does  not  extend  to  criminal  prosecutions,  jr  to  authorize  any 
suit  by  any  person  against  a  state ;  but  to  remove  all  doubts 
or  controversies  respecting  the  same,  that  it  be  especially 
expressed,  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  Congress  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  them- 
selves or  through  the  judiciary,  interfere  with  any  one  of  the 
States,  in  the  redemption  of  paper  money  already  emitted,  and 
now  in  circulation,  or  in  liquidating  and  discharging  the  pnblic 
securties  of  any  one  state ;  that  each  and  every  state  shall  have 
exclusive  right  of  making  such  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
before  mentioned  purpose  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

IV.  That  no  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  hereafter  to  be  made,  pursuant  to  the  fiflh  article, 
shall  take  effect,  or  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  without  the  consent  of  eleven  of  the  States  here- 
tofore united  under  the  Confederation. 

V.  That  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  no  possible  case  where  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  origina- 
ted before  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  except  in  dis- 
putes between  States  about  their  territory,  disputes  between 
persons  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and 
debts  due  to  the  United  States. 

VI.  That  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  do  military  duty 
otherwise  than  by  voluntary  enlistment,  except  in  cases  of  gen- 
eral invasion ;  anything  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  law  made  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

VII.  That  no  capitation  or  poll-tax  shall  ever  be  laid  by  Con- 
gress. 
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ym.  In  cases  of  direct  taxes,  Congress  sball  first  make 
reqaisitions  on  the  several  States  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their 
respective  proportions  of  sach  reqaisitions,  in  such  way  and 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  shall  judge 
best ;  and  in  case  any  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its 
proportion,  pursuant  to  such  requisition,  then  Congress  may 
assess  and  levy  such  Staters  proportion,  together  with  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  such  requisition. 

IX.  That  Congress  shall  lay  no  direct  taxes  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  in  the 
Union. 

X.  That  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  published  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ently may  be,  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  except  such  parts 
thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secrecy. 

XI.  That  regular  statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  public  moneys  shall  be  published  at  least  once  a  year. 

XII.  As  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, and  as,  at  all  times,  the  military  should  be  under  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power,  that,  therefore,  no  standing 
army  or  regular  troops  shall  be  raised  or  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace. 

Xin.  That  no  moneys  be  borrowed,  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  present  in  each  House. 

XIV.  That  the  Congress  shall  not  declare  war  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
present  in  each  House. 

XV.  That  the  words  "  without  the  consent  of  Congress,"  in 
the  seventh  clause  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  be  expunged. 

XVI.  That  no  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  hold  any  other  office  under  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them ;  nor  shall  any  officer  appointed  by  Congress,  or 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  be  permitted 
to  hold  any  office  under  the  appointment  of  any  of  the  States. 

XVIL  As  a  traffic  tending  to  establish  or  continue  the  slavery 
of  any  part  of  the  human  species  is  disgraceful  to  the  cause  of 
64 
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liberty  and  humanity,  that  Congress  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
promote  and  establish  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  effecta- 
ally  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  of  every  description  into 
the  United  States. 

XVIIL  That  the  state  legblatures  have  power  to  recall, 
when  they  think  it  expedient,  their  federal  senators,  and  to  send 
others  in  their  stead. 

XIX.  That  Congress  have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  role 
of  inhabitancy  or  settlement  of  the  poor  of  the  different  states 
throughout  the  United  States. 

XX.  That  Congress  erect  no  company  with  exclusive  advan- 
tages of  commerce. 

XXI.  That  when  two  members  shall  move  and  call  for  the 
ayes  and  nayes  on  any  question,  they  shall  bo  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  houses  respectively. 

Done  in  Convention,  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Newport^ 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  the  14th  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 
(Signed)  DANIEL  OWEN,  President. 

Attest.   Daniel  Updike,  Secretary. 


On  the  9th  of  February,  IV 91,  the  following  acts  of  the  state 
of  Vermont,  relating  to  the  Constitution,  were  communicated 
to  Congress : 

STATE  OP  VERMONT. 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  People  of  this  State  to  meet  in  Con- 
vention^ to  deliberate  upon  and  agree  to  t/ie  ConstittUion 

of  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  the  future  interest 
and  welfare  of  this  state  render  it  necessary  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amenca,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  with  the  several  amendments  and  alterations,  as 
the  same  has  been  established  by  the  United  States,  should  be 
laid  before  the  people  of  this  state  for  their  approbation,  — '- 

It  is  hereby  enacted,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
of  Vermont,  That  the  first  constable  in  each  town  shall  warn 
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abitants,  who,  by  law,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  repro- 
ves in  General  Assembly,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
'eemen's  meetings,  to  meet  in  their  respective  towns  on 
I  Tuesday  of  December  next,  at  ten  o'clock  forenoon, 
everal  places  fixed  by  law  for  holding  the  annual  elec- 
nd  when  so  met  they  shall  proceed,  in  the  same  manner 
he  election  of  representatives,  to  choose  some  suitable 
from  each  town,  to  serve  as  a  delegate  in  a  state  con- 
,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  and  agreeing  to 
nstitution  of  the  United  States  as  now  established; 

said  constable  shall  certify  to  the^  said  convention  the 
BO  chosen  in  the  manner  aforesaid.    And, 

hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 

le  persons  so  elected  to  serve  in  State  convention,  as 

d,  do  assemble  and  meet  together  on  the  first  Thursday 

ary  next,  at  Bennington,  then  and  there  deliberate  upon 

'esaid  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  approved 

hem,  finally  to  assent  to  and  ratify  the  same,  in  behalf 

the  part  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  make  report 

to  the  governor  of  thb  State  for  the  time  being,  to  be  by 

nmunicated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

Blature  of  this  State. 

Statb  of  Yebmont,  Secbstaby's  Office, 
Bennington,  January/  21,  1791. 

>receding  is  a  true  copy  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legisla- 

the  State   of  Vermont,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 

r,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 

lety. 

ROSWELL  HOPKINS,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

ONVENTION  OF  THB  DELEGATES  OF  THB  PbOPLE  OF  THE 

State  of  Ybbmont. 
reas,  by  an  act  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  of  New 
lone  at  New  Tork,  the  seventeenth  day  of  October,  in 
lenth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
a,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  every  impedi- 
iB  well  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  as  on  the 
the  State  of  Vermont,  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
It  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
d ;  in  full  faith  and  assurance  that  the  same  will  stand 
3d  and  ratified  by  congress. 

Convention  having  impartially  deliberated  upon  the  Con- 
u  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  now  established. 
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Bubmittcd  to  ub  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  passed  October  the  twenty-seventh,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety, — ^Do,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  fully  and  entii«ly 
approve  of,  assent  to,  and  ratify,  the  said  Constitution ;  and 
declare  that,  immediately  from  and  after  this  State  shall  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  the  Union,  and  to  a  full  partici- 
pation of  the  benefits  of  the  government  now  enjoyed  by  thjB 
States  in  the  Union,  the  satne  shall  be  binding  on  us,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Vermont  forever. 
Done  at  Bennington,  in  the  county  of  Bennington,  the  tenth 

day  of  January,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  one  thousand  seven  hoo- 

dred  and  ninetv-onc. 
In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  name& 

(Signed)  THOMAS  QHITTENDEN,  Presidwi, 

Signed  by  one  hundred  and  five  members — dissented,  four. 
Attest.    RoswsLL  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Convention. 


NO.  14. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constita- 
tion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Congress  of  the  United  States; 

JSefftm  and  held  in  the  City  of  Nexo  York^   on   Wednesday^  the 

ith  of  March,  IV  89. 

"  The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States  having,  at  the 
time  of  their  adopting  of  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire, in 
order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that 
further  declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added  ;  and 
as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  government 
will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution  : 

"  Ilesolved  by  the  Sen^xte  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  concurring,  that  the  following  articles  be  pro- 
posed to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which 
articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures, 
to  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  namely  — 
*'  Articles  hi  addition  to,  and  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  CongreeSyOhd 
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ratified  by  the  Legiataiurea  of  the  eeveral  States^  pursuant  to 
the  Fifth  article  of  the  original  Constitution, 

"  Art.  L  After  the  first  ennmeration  required  by  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  there  shall  be  one  representative  for 
erery  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number  shall  amount  to  one 
hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by 
Congress,  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  rep- 
resentatives, nor  less  than  one  representative  for  every  forty 
thousand  persons,  until  the  number  of  representatives  shall 
amount  to  two  hundred,  aft^er  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so 
regulated  by  Congress,  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hun- 
dred representatives,  nor  more  than  one  repriesentative  for  every 
fifty  thousand. 

**  Art.  IL  No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  services  of 
the  senators  and  representatives  shall  take  effect,  until  an 
election  of  representatives  shall  have  intervened. 

*'  Abt.  III.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

*'  Art.  rV.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

"  Art.  V.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  la 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  • 

"  Art.  VI.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue, 
but  upon  principal  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

"  Art.  VIL  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict- 
cnent  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the 
lame  offense,  to  be  twice  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
Against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property. 
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without  dne  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

^'  Abt.  VJLU.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  a  speedy  and  pablic  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  baye 
been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previonsly  ascer- 
tained by  law ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favor ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defimse. 

^'  Art.  IX.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according 
to  the  rules  in  common  law. 

''  Abt.  X.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessire 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

*'  Abt.  XI.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certun 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people. 

^' Abt.  XII.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  ITnited  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

"  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG, 
Speaker  of  the  JSTotise  of  Representatives. 

''SOWS  MyAMSyVlce-Presidentoftfie  United StaUs^ 

and  Jhresident  of  the  Senate.'*^ 


NO.  15. 

Which,  being  transmitted  to  the  several  State  legislatures, 
were  decided  upon  by  them,  according  to  the  following  returns : 

i?y  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of 
the  said  amendments,  except  the  2d  article. 

By  the  State  of  New  York. — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the 
said  amendments,  except  the  2d  article. 

By  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — Agreed  to  the  3d,  4th,  6th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  articles  of  the  said 
amendments. 

By  the  State  of  Delaware. — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said 
amendments  except  the  1st  article. 
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By  the  State  of  Maryland. — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said 
twelve  amendments. 

JSy  the  State  of  North  Carolina. — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of 
the  said  twelve  amendments. 

By  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 
— ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said  twelve  articles. 

By  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey. — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the 
said  amendments  except  the  2d  article. 

By  the  State  of  Virginia. — ^Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  said 
twelve  articles. 

No  retnms  were  made  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Con* 
necticat,  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

The  amendments  thus  proposed  became  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  first  and  second  of  them  excepted,  which  were  not 
ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  State  legislatures. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  third  Congress,  the  following 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  State  legislatures : 

Ukitsd  States  in  Congress  Assembled. 
"  Resolvedy  by  the  Senate  and  JETouse  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,  That  the  following  article  be 
proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  namely, — 

^'The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

"  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG, 

Speaker  of  the  JETouse  of  Bepresentatives. 
"JOHN  ADAMS,  Vtce-President  of  the  United  States, 

and  President  of  the  Senate^ 

"Attest.    J.  Becklet,  Clerk  of  the  JSTouse  of  Bepresentatives. 

Sam.  a.  Otis,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.^* 
From  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
second  session  of  the  thilrd  Congress,  it  appears  that  returns 
from  the  State   legislatures,  ratifying  this  amendment,    were 
received,  as  follows : — 

From  New  Tork,  Massachusetts,  Yermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Georgia,  and  Delaware. 
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At  tbe  first  session  of  the  fourth  Congress,  farther  retams, 
ratifying  the  same  amendment,  were  received  from  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  fourth  Congress,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1787,  the  following  resolution  was  adoped : 

"ITnited  States  in  Conobess  Assembled. 
"  Resolvedy  hy  t/ie  Senate  and  Souse  of  Jiqyresentatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That 
the  President  be  requested  to  adopt  some  speedy  and  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina,  whether  they  have  ratified  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  suability  of  States ;  if  they  have,  to  obtain  the  proper 
evidence  thereof. 

"  JONATHAN  DAYTON, 

Speaker  of  the  Souse  of  Xepresentatives. 

"WILLIAM  BINGHAM. 

President  J  pro  tempore^  of  the  'Senate. 
Approved  March  2, 1797. 

"  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

President  of  the  United  States.^ 

At  the  second  session  of  the  fifth  Congress,  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  transmit- 
ted to  both  houses : 

From  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  under  the 
direction  of  President  Adams,  on  the  28th  December,  1797,  it 
appeared  that  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Maryland  and  Vup- 
ginia,  had  ratified  the  amendment ;  that  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  ratified  it ;  South  Carolina  had  not  definitely 
acted  upon  it.  No  answers  had  been  received  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

MESSAGE. 

^^  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Souse  of 

JRepresentcUives : — 

"  I  have  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  Congress  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Kentucky  consenting  to  the  ratification  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  in  their  resolution  of  the  second  day  of 
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December,   1703,  relative   to  the  suability  of  States.     This 
amendment  having  been  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral  States,  may  now  be  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Con« 
stitution  ot  the  United  States. 
"  Unitbd  States,  January  8, 1798.         JOHN  ADAMS." 


NO.  16. 

^*  Eighth  Congrbss  of  thb  HKirsD  States. 
Ai  the  Mrst  Session^  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  WasMng- 
ton^  in  the  Territory  of  Cdumbiay  on  Monday^  the  seven- 
teenth of  October^  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three. 
'*  JResolvedy  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of 
the   United  /States    of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,  That,  in  lieu  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States, — which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said   Constitu- 
tion, to  wit, — 

"  *'  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President, 
and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  dbtinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  a  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three, 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 

states,  the  representations  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
66 
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qaorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall-  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the 
President. 

"  *  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President.  A 
quorum  for  that  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"'But  no  person  constitutionally  incli/icible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.' 

''Attest.    John  Bbcklet, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives  oftne  i/nited  StcUet. 
"Sam.  a.  Otis, 
Secretary  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,^* 

At  the  same  session,  an  act  passed  of  which  the  following  is 
the  1  St  section: 

"^n  act  supplementary/  to  an  Act^  entitled  An  Act  relative  to 
t/ie  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States^  and  declaring  the  Officer  who  shall  act  as  President^  in 
Case  of  Vacancies  in  the  Offices  both  of  President  and  Vice- 
President, 

"  Be  it  efiacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That, 
whenever  the  amendment  proposed,  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  respecting 
the  manner  of  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
forthwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  execu- 
tive of  every  state,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published 
in  at  least  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each  state,  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  annually  published.     The 
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executive  authority  of  each  state  shall  cause  a  transcript  of  the 
said  notification  to  be  delivered  to  the  electors  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  shall  first  thereafter  meet  in  such  state,  fpr 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United* 
States ;  and  whenever  the  said  electors  shall  have  received  the 
said  transcript  of  notifi6ation,  or  whenever  they  shall  meet  more 
than  five  days  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  above-men- 
tioned amendment,  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  they  shall  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  respectively,  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  above-mentioned  amendment ;  and,  having  made 
and  signed  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  given  by  them, 
each  of  which  certificates  shall  contain  two  distinct  lists — one, 
of  the  votes  given  for  President,  and  the  other,  of  the  votes 
given  for  Vice-President — they  shall  seal  up  the  said  certificates, 
certifying  on  each  that  lists  of  all  the  votes  of  such  state  given 
for  President,  and  of  all  the  votes  given  for  Vice-President,  are 
contained  therein,  and  shall  cause  the  said  certificates  to  be 
transmitted  and  disposed  of,  and  in  every  other  respect  act  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement.  And  every  other  provision  of  the  act  to  which 
this  is  a  supplement,  and  which  is  not  virtually  repealed  by  this 
act,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  every  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  made  in  conformity  to  the 
above-mentioned  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 


NO.    17. 

And  on  the  25th  of  September,  1804,  the  following  notice, 
in  pursuance  of  the  above  provision,  was  issued  from  the  state 
department : 

"  By  James  Madiaoriy  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
"  Public  notice  is  hereby  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  on  the  26th  March  last,  entitled  '  An  Act  sup- 
plementary to  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  relative  to  the  Election 
of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
declaring  the  officer  who  shall  act  as  President,  in  case  of 
vacancies  in  the  offices  both  of  President  and  Vice-President,' 
That  the  amendment  proposed,  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the 
manner  of  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
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United  States,  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislataree  of  ihree- 
fourths  of  the  several  states^— to  wit,  by  those  of  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  has  thereby  become  valid  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
*' Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  1804. 

(Signed)  JAMES  MADISON." 

NO.  18. 
LOUISIANA. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  investing  the  people  of  a  territory 
with  the  franchise  of  a  political  state  in  the  Union,  take  the 
history  of  Louisiana  from  the  time  of  the  cession  of  that  ter- 
ritory by  France  to  the  United  States,  until  the  state  of 
Louisiana  was  incorporated  and  her  inhabitants  enfranchised. 

By  an  act  of  congress  of  October  31, 1803,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of,  and  to 
occupy  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States— 
the  Louisiana  territory — and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
nation  therein  by  the  employment  of  the  army  and  navy  to  any 
extent  necessary ;  and,  until  the  expiration  of  that  session  of 
congress,  unless  a  temporary  government  was  sooner  provided 
the  military,  civil  and  judicial  powers  exercise^  by  the  officers 
of  the  existing  government,  were  to  be  vested  in  such  persons 
as  the  president  might  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.  (2  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  245  ) 

On  the  26th  March,  1804,  by  an  act  of  congress  of  that  date, 
the  country  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  was  divided  into  two  ter- 
ritories ;  and  the  lands  south  of  the  Mississippi  territory  was 
denominated  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  a  territorial  govern- 
ment was  organized  therein.  The  executive  power  in  the 
territory  was  vested  in  a  governor,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president ;  a  secretary  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
whose  duty  it  was,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  to 
record  and  preserve  all  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
executive,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  governor  and  legislative 
counsels,  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
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the  governor  in  his  executive  department,  every  six  months,  to 
the  president. 

The  legislative  powers  for  the  territory  were  vested  in  the 
governor  and  a  legislative  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, consisting  of  thirteen  of  the  most  fit  and  discreet  persons 
of  the  territory.  Their  laws  were  to  be  laid  before  congress, 
and  if  disapproved  by  them,  they  were  to  be  of  no  force.  This 
act  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary  depart- 
ment, the  judges,  marshals,  and  district  attorney  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president.  The  governor  and  council  were  to 
have  no  control  over  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil,  nor 
to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States ;  nor  to  decide  upon  any 
interfering  claims.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
enforced  in  such  territory.  (2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 
pp.  283,  284.)  The  residue  of  the  Louisiana  territory  was  to  be 
called  the  district  of  Louisiana,  and  was  substantially,  for  politic 
cal  or  governmental  purposes,  annexed  to  the  territory  of 
Indiana,  to  be  under  the  government  of  the  officers  of  that  ter- 
ritory. (See  2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  287.) 

By  the  act  of  congress  of  February  20, 1811,  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution  and 
state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part  of  the  territory 
or  country  ceded  under  the  name  of  Louisiana  by  the  treaty 
made  at  Paris,  etc.,  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
contained  within  the  limits  therein  described,  etc.,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  form  for  themselves  a  constitution  and  state  gov- 
ernment, and  to  assume  such  name  as  they  may  deem  proper 
under  the  provisions,  and  upon  the  conditions  therein  mentioned. 
Then  followed  the  directions  as  to  the  persons  who  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and  government, 
and  such  other  directions  and  conditions  as  congress  saw  fit  to 
impose  upon  them.  (See  2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pp. 
641,  642.) 

Under  this  enabling  act  of  congress,  the  authorized  inhabit- 
ants of  that  territory  elected  their  delegates,  held  their 
convention,  prepared  their  constitution  of  state  government, 
and  submitted  the  same  to  congress,  which,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1812,  by  preamble,  reciting  that  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orleans,  within  the  boundaries  therein  set  forth,  had, 
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under  the  enabling  act  of  February  20,  1811,  formed  a  constitu- 
tion and  state  government,  and  had  submitted  said  constitution 
to  congress,  which  was  approved.  Therefore  congress  enacted 
that  the  said  State  of  Louisiana  should  be  one,  and  it  was 
thereby  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states.  (See  2  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pp. 
701,  702,  703, 704.) 

In  tracing  the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  formation 
and  incorporation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  the 
reader  will  find  the  substantial  history  of  all  the  new  states, 
which  have  been  created  and  admitted  into  political  union  with 
the  other  states  since  the  organization  of  the  general  govern- 
ment This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  theory  of 
the  original  and  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  states  as  political 
institutions. 

MISSISSIPPL 

March  1, 1817,  congress  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  people 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  a  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
state  in  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 
(3  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  348,  349.)  The  people 
of  the  territory  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
enabling  act  aforesaid,  were  admitted  as  a  political  corporation, 
into  the  Union  by  a  joint  resolution  of  congress,  Dec,  10,  1817. 
(See  3  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  472.) 

The  liistory  of  the  incorporation  and  admission  of  new  states 
into  the  Union  has  always  been  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  by  the  authority  of  the  states  themselves. 
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NO.  19. 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^Mo^parte :  In  the  matter  of  A.  H.  Gajklaxd^  \  On  motion  for 

of  Arkansas,  Petitioner.               I  leave  to  prao- 

Mt-parte :  In  the  matter  of  R.  II.  Mabb,  of  [  tice  as  attor- 

Louisiana,  Petitioner,                   )  neys,  etc. 

and 

John  A.  Cummings,  Plaintiff  in  Error  ^  In  error  to  the 

V.  >     S.  C.  of  the 

Thb  State  of  Missoubl  )     State  of  Mo. 

Mr.  Justice  Millbb  dissenting.f 

I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  just  announced.  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  makes 
ample  provision  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  to 
administer  her  laws,  and  to  protect  and  enforce  the  rights  of  her 
citizens.  Article  III,  Section  I,  of  that  instrument,  says  that 
*'  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress 
may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish."  "Section  8,  of 
Article  I,  closes  its  enumeration  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
congress  by  the  broad  declaration  that  it  shall  have  authority 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  pow- 
ers, vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  thereof." 

Under  these  provisions  congress  has  ordained  and  established 
circuit  courts,  district  courts,  and  territorial  courts,  and  has,  by 
various  statutes,  fixed  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  It  has  limited  and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  all  these, 
and  determined  the  salaries  of  the  judges  who  hold  them.  It  has 
provided  for  their  necessary  officers,  as  marshals,  clerks,  pros- 
ecuting attorneys,  bailiffs,  commissioners,  and  jurors.  And  by 
the  act  of  1789,  commonly  called  the  judiciary  act,  passed  by 
the  first  congress  assembled  under  the  constitution,  it  is  among 
other  things  enacted,  that  *'  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  the  parties  may  plead  and  manage  their  causes  person- 
ally or  by  the  assistance  of  such  counsel  or  attomeys-at-law  as, 

*  December  Term,  1866. 

t  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Jastlces  Swayne  and  Davis  concurring.  Want  of 
apace  prevents  us  from  publishing  this  interesting  and  valuable  opinion  at 
length.  We  select  ftom  it  such  parts  as  relate^  to  the  position  and  duties  cMf 
attorneys,  and  to  the  definition  ox  biUji  of  attainder  and  txpo&t  facta  laws. 
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by  the  rules  of  the  said  courts  respectively,  shall  be  permitted 
to  manage  and  conduct  causes  therein." 

It  is  believed  that  no  civilized  nation  of  modem  times  has 
been  without  a  class  of  men  intimately  connected  with  the 
courts,  and  with  the  administration  of  justice,  called,  variously, 
attorneys,  counselors,  solicitors,  proctors,  and  other  terms  of 
similar  import.  The  enactment  which  we  have  just  cited 
recognizes  this  body  of  men,  and  their  utility  in  the  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  imposes  upon  the  courts  the 
duty  of  providing  rules,  by  which  persons  entitled  to  become 
members  of  this  class  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  managing  and  conducting  causes  in  these  courts.  They 
are  as  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  courts,  as  the 
clerks,  sheriffs,  and  marshals,  and  perhaps  as  the  judges  them- 
selves, since  no  instance  is  known  of  a  court  of  law  without 
a  bar. 

The  right  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  as  a  profession,  is  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  law,  under  such  limitations  or  condi- 
tions in  each  state  or  government  as  the  law-making  power  may 
prescribe.  It  is  a  privilege  and  not  an  absolute  right.  The 
distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the 
right  of  a  party  to  a  suit  in  court  to  defend  his  own  cause,  and 
the  right  of  another  to  appear  and  defend  for  him.  The  one, 
like  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is 
inalienable.  The  other  is  the  privilege  conferred  by  law  on  a 
person  who  complies  with  the  prescribed  conditions. 

Every  state  in  the  Union,  and  every  civilized  government, 
has  laws  by  which  the  right  to  practice  in  its  courts  may  be 
granted,  and  makes  that  right  to  depend  on  the  good  moral 
character  and  professional  skill  of  the  party  on  whom  the  privi- 
lege is  conferred.  This  is  not  only  true  in  reference  to  the  first 
grant  of  license  to  practice  law,  but  the  continuance  of  the 
right  is  made,  by  these  laws,  to  depend  upon  the  continued  pos- 
session of  those  qualities. 

Attorneys  are  often  deprived  of  this  right,  upon  evidence  of 
bad  moral  character,  or  specific  acts  of  immorality  and  dishon- 
esty which  show  that  they  no  longer  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. 

All  this  is  done  by  law,  either  statutory  or  common;  and 
whether  the  one  or  the  other,  equally  the  expression  of  legisla- 
tive will,  for  the  common  law  exists  in  this  country  only  as  it  is 
adopted  or  permitted  by  the  legislatures,  or  by  constitutions. 
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No  reason  is  perceived  why  this  body  of  men^  in  their  import- 
ant relations  to  the  courts  of  the  nation,  are  not  subject  to  the 
action  of  congress,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are  under  legis- 
lative control  in  the  states,  or  in  any  other  government ;  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  judges,  clerks,  marshals,  and  other 
officers  of  the  court  are  subject  to  congressional  legislation. 
Having  the  power  to  establish  the  courts,  to  provide  for  and 
regulate  the  practice  in  those  courts,  to  create  their  officers, 
and  prescribe  their  functions,  can  it  be  doubted  that  congress 
has  the  full  right  to  prescribe  terms  for  the  admission,  rejection^ 
and  expulsion  of  attorneys,  and  for  requiring  of  them  an  oath, 
to  show  whether  they  have  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ?♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  majority  of  this  court,  however,  do  not  base  their  deci- 
sions on  the  mere  absence  of  authority  in  congress,  and  in  the 
states,  to  enact  the  laws  which  are  the  subject  of  consideratioUi 
but  insist  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids,  in 
prohibitory  terms,  the  passage  of  such  laws,  both  to  the  congress 
and  to  the  States.  The  provisions  of  that  instrument,  relied  on 
to  sustain  this  doctrine,  are  those  which  forbid  Congress  and  the 
states,  respectively,  from  passing  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post 
facto  laws.  It  is  said  that  the  act  of  congress,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Missouri  under  review^ 
are  in  conflict  with  both  these  prohibitions,  and  are  therefore 
void. 

I  will  examine  this  proposition,  in  reference  to  these  two 
clauses  of  the  constitution,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
that  instrument. 

1.  In  regard  to  bills  of  attainder,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
judicial  decision  by  a  court  of  federal  jurisdiction  which  under- 
takes to  give  a  definition  of  that  term.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  recur  to  the  bills  of  attainder  passed  by  the  Englbh 
parliament,  that  we  may  learn  so  much  of  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristics as  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion,  as 
to  what  was  intended  to  be  prohibited  by  the  constitution. 

The  word  attainder  is  derived,  by  Sir  Thomas  Tomlins,  in  his 
law  dictionary,  from  the  words  attincta  and  attinctura^  and  is 
defined  to  be  ''  the  stain  or  corruption  of  the  blood  of  a  criminal 
capitally  condemned ;  the  immediate  inseparable  consequence  of 
the  common  law,  on  the  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death." 
The  effect  of  this  corruption  of  blood  was,  that  the  party  attainted 
66 
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lost  all  inheritable  quality,  and  could  neither  receive  nor  trans- 
mit any  property  or  other  rights  by  inheritance. 

This  attainder,  or  corruption  of  blood,  as  a  consequence  of 
judicial  sentence  of  death,  continued  to  be  the  law  of  England, 
in  all  cases  of  treason,  to  the  time  that  our  constitution  was 
framed,  and,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  me,  is  the  law  of  that 
country,  on  condemnation  for  treason,  at  this  day. 

Bills  of  attainder,  therefore,  or  acts  of  attainder,  as  they  were 
called  after  they  were  passed  into  statutes,  were  laws  which 
declared  certain  persons  attainted^  and  their  blood  corrupted  so 
that  it  had  lost  all  heritable  quality.  Whether  it  declared  other 
punishment  or  not,  it  was  an  act  of  attainder  if  it  declared  this. 
This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  main  feature  at  which  the 
authors  of  the  constitution  were  directing  their  prohibition ;  for 
after  having,  in  article  I,  prohibited  the  passage  of  bills  of 
attainder — in  section  nine,  to  congress,  and  in  section  ten,  to  the 
states — there  still  remained  to  the  judiciary  the  power  of  declar- 
ing attainders.  Therefore,  to  still  further  guard  against  this 
odious  form  of  punishment,  it  is  provided,  in  section  3,  of  article 
m,  concerning  the  judiciary,  that,  while  congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

This,  however,  while  it  was  the  chief,  was  not  the  only  pecu- 
liarity of  bills  of  attainder  which  was  intended  to  be  included 
within  the  constitutional  restriction.  Upon  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  kind  of  legislation, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  comprise  those  essen- 
tial elements  of  bills  of  attainder,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
mentioned,  which  distinguish  them  from  other  legislation,  and 
which  made  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  statesmen  who  orsranized 
our  government : 

1.  They  were  convictions  and  sentences  pronounced  by  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  instead  of  the  judicial 

2.  The  sentence  pronounced  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
were  determined  by  no  previous  law  or  fixed  rule. 

3.  The  investigation  into  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  any  such 
were  made,  was  not  necessarily  or  generally  conducted  in  his 
presence,  or  that  of  his  counsel,  and  no  recognized  rule  of  evi- 
dence governed  the  inquiry.  (See  Story  on  the  Constitution, 
Sec.  1844.) 
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It  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  men  who  had  just  passed  suo« 
cessfullj  through  a  desperate  straggle  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty 
should  feel  a  detestation  for  legislation  of  which  these  were  the 
prominent  features.  The  framers  of  our  political  system  had  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  separate  and  dis- 
tinct the  primary  departments  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  the  seventy-eighth  number  of  the  Federalist,  says 
that  he  agrees  with  the  maxim  of  Montesquieu,  that  *'  there  is 
no  liberty  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  separated  from  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers."  And  others  of  the  ablest 
numbers  of  that  publication  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  in  our  Constitution  these  powers  are  so  justly  balanced 
and  restrained  that  neither  will  probably  be  able  to  make  much 
encroachment  upon  the  others.  Nor  was  it  less  repugnant  to 
their  views  of  the  security  of  personal  rights,  that  any  person 
should  be  condemned  without  a  hearing,  and  punished  without 
a  law  previously  prescribing  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
punishment.  They  therefore  struck  boldly  at  all  this  machinery 
of  legislative  despotism,  by  forbidding  the  passage  of  bills  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  both  to  congress  and  to  the 
states. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  act  of  congress  under 
consideration  (and  the  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Missouri  Constitution),  there  is  found  any  one  of  these  features 
of  bills  of  attainder,  and  if  so,  whether  there  is  sufficient  in  the 
act  to  bring  it  fairly  within  the  description  of  that  class  of  bills. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  law  works  a  corruption  of  blood. 
It  will  therefore  be  conceded  at  once,  that  the  act  does  not 
contain  this  leading  feature  of  bills  of  attainder. 

Nor  am  I  capable  of  seeing  that  it  contains  a  conviction  or 
sentence,  of  any  designated  person  or  persons.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  a  bill  of  attainder  that  the  party  to  be 
affiscted  should  be  named  in  the  act,  and  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  associates  is  referred  to  as  showing  that 
the  act  was  aimed  at  a  class.  It  is  very  true  that  bills  of 
attainder  have  been  passed  against  persons  by  some  description, 
when  their  names  were  unknown.  But  in  such  cases  the  law 
leaves  nothing  to  be  done  to  render  its  operation  effectual,  but 
to  identify  those  persons.  Their  guilt,  its  nature,  and  its 
punishment  are  fixed  by  the  statute,  and  only  their  personal 
identity  remains  to  be  made  out    Such  was  the  case  alluded  to. 
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Tlie  act  declared  the  guilt  and  panighment  of  the  Earl  of  Ell- 
dare,  and  all  who  were  associated  with  him  in  his  enterprise^ 
and  all  that  was  required  to  insure  their  punishment  was  to 
prove  that  as3ociation. 

If  this  were  not  so,  then  the  act  was  mere  brutum  fuknoiy 
and  the  parties  other  thai!  the  earl  could  only  be  punished,  no^ 
withstanding  the  act,  by  proof  of  their  guilt  before  some 
competent  tribunal. 

No  person  is  pointed  out  in  the  act  of  congress,  either  by 
name  or  by  description,  against  whom  it  is  to  operate.  The 
oath  is  only  required  of  those  who  propose  to  accept  an  offioe 
or  to  practice  law ;  and  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  lawyer,  or  the  officer,  it  is  demanded  of  all 
persons  alike.  It  is  said  to  be  directed  as  a  class  to  those  alone 
who  were  engaged  ib  the  rebellion;  but  this  is  manifestly 
incorrect,  as  the  oath  is  exacted  alike  from  the  loyal  and  the 
disloyal,  under  the  same -circumstances,  and  none  are  compelled 
to  take  it.  Neither  does  the  act  declare  any  conviction,  either 
of  persons  or  classes.  If  so,  who  are  they,  and  of  what  crime 
are  they  declared  to  be  guilty  ?  Nor  does  it  pronounce  any 
sentence  or  inflict  any  punishment.  If  by  any  possibility  it  can 
be  said  to  provide  for  conviction  and  sentence,  though  not  found 
in  the  act  itself,  it  leaves  the  party  himself  to  determine  his 
own  guilt  or  innocence,  and  pronounce  his  own  sentence.  It  is 
not,  then,  the  act  of  congress,  but  the  party  interested,  that 
tries  and  condemns.  We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  act  in  its  relation  to  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  it 
inflicts  no  punishment. 

A  statute,  then,  which  designates  no  criminal,  either  by  n(une 
or  description — which  declares  no  guilt,  pronounces  no  sentence 
and  inflicts  no  punishment — can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  bill  of 
attainder. 

2.  Passing  now  to  consider  whether  the  statute  is  an  ea^  past 
facto  law,  we  find  that  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
constitution  is  a  matter  which  has  been  frequently  before  this 
court,  and  it  has  been  so  well  defined  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
controversy.  The  only  doubt  which  can  arise  is  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  particular  case  claimed  to  come  within  the  definitioui 
and  not  as  to  the  definition  of  the  phrase  itself. 

All  the  cases  agree  that  the  term  is  to  be  applied  to  criminal 
causes  alone,  and  not  to  civil  proceedings.    In  the  language  of 
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Justice  SroBT|  in  the  case  of  Watson  y.  Meteer  (8  Peters,  88), 
*'  ex  post  facto  laws  relate  to  penal  and  oriminal  proceeding8| 
which  impose  punishment  and  forfeiture,  and  not  to  civil  pro^ 
ceedings,  which  affect  private  rights  retrospectively."  (Colder 
T.  MuUj  3  Dallas,  886 ;  Fletcher  v.  JPeokj  6  Cranoh,  8V ;  Ogden  v. 
SaunderSj  12  Wheaton,  266 ;  ScUterke  v.  Matthewsofif  2  Peters, 
880.) 

The  first  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Colder  t.  JBuU^  and  it 
is  the  one  in  which  the  doctrine  concerning  €sejpo«^  faeto  laws  is 
most  fully  expounded.  The  court  divides  all  laws  which  come 
within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  into  four 
classes — 

1st.  Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before  the  passing 
of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  criminal,  and 
punishes  such  action. 

2d.  Every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater 
than  it  was  when  committed. 

dd.  Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment,  and  inflicts  a 
greater,  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to,  the  crime  when 
committed. 

4th.  Every  law  that  alters  the  rule  of  evidence,  and  receives 
less  or  different  testimony  than  the  law  required  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  offense  to  convict  the  offender. 

Again,  the  court  says,  in  the  same  opinion,,  that  *^  the  true 
distinction  is  between  ex  post  facto  laws  and  retrospective 
laws,"  and  proceeds  to  show  that,  however  unjust  the  latter 
may  be,  they  are  not  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  while  the 
former  are. 

This  exposition  of  the  nature  of  ex  post  facto  laws  has  neyer 
been  denied,  nor  has  any  court  or  any  commentator  on  the  con- 
stitution added  to  the  classes  of  laws  here  set  forth,  as  coming 
within  that  clause  of  the  organic  law.  In  looking  carefully  at 
these  four  classes  of  laws,  two  things  strike  the  mind  as  com- 
mon to  them  all  — 

1st.  That  they  contemplate  the  trial  of  some  person  charged 
with  an  offense. 

2d.  That  they  contemplate  a  punishment  of  the  person  found 
guilty  of  such  offense. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  show  that  the  law  in  ques- 
tion contemplates  either  the  trial  of  a  person  for  an  offense 
committed  before  its  passage,  or  the  punishment  of  any  person 
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for  such  an  offense.  It  is  true  that  the  act  requiring  an  oath 
provides  a  penalty  for  falsely  taking  it.  But  this  provision  is 
prospective,  as  no  one  is  supposed  to  take  the  oath  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  law.  This  prospective  penalty  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  law  which  partakes  of  a  criminal  character.  It  is 
in  all  other  respects  a  civil  proceeding.  It  is  simply  an  oath  of 
office,  and  it  is  required  of  all  office-holders  alike.  As  &r  as  I 
am  informed,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
that  taking  an  oath  of  office  has  been  called  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. If  it  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding,  then,  by  all  the 
authorities,  it  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

No  trial  of  any  person  is  contemplated  by  the  act  for  any 
past  offense.  Nor  is  any  party  supposed  to  be  charged  with 
any  offense  in  the  only  proceeding  which  the  law  provides. 

A  person  proposing  to  appear  in  the  court  as  an  attorney  is 
asked  to  take  a  certain  oath.  There  is  no  charge  mftde  agiunst 
him  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in 
that  oath.  There  is  no  prosecution.  There  is  not  even  an 
implication  of  guilt  by  reason  of  tendering  him  the  oath,  for  it 
is  requii'ed  of  the  man  who  has  lost  everything  in  defense  of 
the  government,  and  whose  loyalty  is  written  in  the  honorable 
scars  which  cover  his  body,  the  same  as  of  the  guiltiest  traitor 
in  the  land.  His  refusal  to  take  the  oath  subjects  him  to  no 
prosecution.  Hia  taking  it  clears  him  of  no  guilt,  and  acquits 
him  of  no  charge. 

Where,  then,  is  this  ex  post  facto  law  which  tries  and  punishes 
a  man  for  a  crime  committed  before  it  was  passed  ?  It  can  only 
be  found  in  those  elastic  rules  of  construction  which  cramp  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  when  they  are  to  be  exercised 
in  certain  directions,  and  enlarges  them  when  they  are  to  be 
exercised  in  others.  No  more  striking  example  of  this  could  be 
given  than  the  cases  before  us,  in  one  of  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  held  to  confer  no  power  on  congress  to 
prevent  traitors  practicing  in  her  courts,  while  in  the  other  it  is 
held  to  confer  power  on  this  court  to  nullify  a  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  relating  to  a  qualification 
required  of  ministers  of  religion. 

But  the  fatal  vice  in  the  reasoning  of  the  majority  is  in  the 
meaning  which  they  attach  to  the  word  punishment,  in  its 
application  to  this  law,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  definitions 
which  have  been  given  of  the  phrase,  ex  post  facto  laws. 
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Webster's  second  definition  of  the  word  punish  is  this :  *^  In 
a  loose  sense,  to  afflict  with  punishment,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
amendment,  to  chasten."  And  it  is  in  this  loose  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  hj  this  court,  as  synonymous  with  chastisement, 
correction,  loss,  or  suffering  to  the  party  supposed  to  be  pun- 
ished, and  not  in  the  legal  sense,  which  signifies  a  penalty 
inflicted  for  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

And  so,  in  this  sense,  it  is  said  that  whereas  persons  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  the  oath  were,  by  the 
laws  then  in  force,  only  liable  to  be  punished  with  death  and 
confiscation  of  all  their  property,  they  are  by  a  law  passed  since 
these  offenses  were  committed,  made  liable  to  the  enormous 
additional  punishment  of  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  prac- 
tice law ! 

The  law  in  question  does  not  in  reality  deprive  a  person  guilty 
of  the  acts  therein  described  of  any  right  which  he  possessed 
before ;  for  it  is  equally  sound  law,  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  good 
sense,  that  a  person  who,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  has  volun- 
tarily borne  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States 
while  a  citizen  thereof,  or  who  has  voluntarily  given  aid,  com- 
fort, counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  goverment,  has,  by  doing  those  things,  forfeited 
his  right  to  appear  in  her  courts  and  take  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  laws.  Such  a  person  has  exhibited  a  trait  of 
character  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  law  in  question,  author- 
izes the  court  to  declare  him  unfit  to  practice  before  it,  and  to 
strike  his  name  from  the  roll  of  its  attorneys  if  it  be  found 
there. 

I  have  already  shown  that  this  act  provides  for  no  indictment 
or  other  charge,  that  it  contemplates  and  admits  of  no  trial,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  show  that  even  if  the  right  of  the  court  to 
prevent  an  attorney,  guilty  of  the  acts  mentioned,  from  appear- 
ing in  its  forum,  depended  upon  the  statute,  that  still  it  inflicts 
no  punishment  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term. 

Punbhment,  says  Mr.  Whabton  in  his  Law  Lexicon,  is  '*  the 
penalty  for  transgressing  the  law;"  and  this  is,  perhaps,  as 
comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  as  accurate  a  definition 
as  can  be  given.  Now  what  law  is  it  whose  transgression  is 
punished  in  the  case  before  us  ?  None  is  referred  to  in  the  act, 
and  there  is  nothing  on  its  face  to  show  that  it  was  intended  as 
an  additional  punishment  for  any  offense  described  in  any  other 
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act.  A  part  of  the  matters  of  which  the  applicant  is  reqnired 
to  purge  himself  on  oath  may  amount  to  treason,  but  surely 
there  could  be  no  intention  or  desire  to  inflict  this  small  addi- 
tional punishment  for  a  crime  whose  penalty  already  was  death 
and  confiscation  of  property. 

In  fact  the  word  punishment  is  used  by  the  court  in  a  sense 
which  would  make  a  great  number  of  laws,  partaking  in  no 
sense  of  a  criminal  character,  laws  for  punishment,  and  there- 
fore ex  post  facto, 

A  law,  for  instance,  which  increased  the  facility  for  detecting 
frauds  by  compelling  a  party  to  a  dvil  proceeding  to  disclose 
his  transactions  under  oath  would  result  in  his  punishment  in 
this  sense,  if  it  compelled  him  to  pay  an  honest  debt  which 
could  not  be  coerced  from  him  before.  But  this  law  comes 
clearly  within  the  class  described  by  this  court  in  Watson  v. 
Mercery  as  civil  proceedings  which  affect  private  rights  retro- 
spectively. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  several  persons  afflicted  with  a 
form  of  insanity  heretofore  deemed  harmless,  shall  be  found  all 
at  once  to  be  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  persons  with  whom  they 
associate.  The  state,  therefore,  passes  a  law  that  all  persons  so 
affected  shall  be  kept  in  close  confinement  until  their  recovery 
is  assured.  Here  is  a  case  of  punishment  in  the  sense  used  by 
the  court  for  a  matter  existing  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 
Is  it  an  ex  post  facto  law  ?  And  if  not,  in  what  does  it  differ 
from  one  ?  Just  in  the  same  manner  that  the  act  of  congress 
does,  namely,  that  the  proceeding  is  civil  and  not  criminal,  and 
that  the  imprisonment  in  the  one  case  and  the  prohibition  to 
practice  law  in  the  other,  are  not  punishments  in  the  legal 
meaning  of  that  term. 

The  civil  law  maxim,  ^^Nemo  debet  his  vexari^  pro  una  et 
eadem  cat/^a,"  has  been  long  since  adopted  into  the  common 
law  as  applicable  both  to  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and 
one  of  the  amendments  of  the  constitution  incorporates  this 
principle  into  that  instrument  so  far  as  punishment  affects  life 
or  limb.  It  results  *from  this  rule,  that  no  man  can  be  twice 
lawfully  punished  for  the  same  offense.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  acts  of  which  the  party  is  required  to  purge  himself 
on  oath  constitute  the  crime  of  treason.  Now  if  the  judgment 
of  the  court  in  the  cases  before  ^  us,  instead  of  permitting  the 
parties  to  appear  without  taking  the  oath,  had  been  the  other 
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wzjj  here  would  have  been  the  case  of  a  person  who,  on  the 
reasoning  of  the  majority,  is  panished  by  the  judgment  of  this 
court  for  the  same  acts  which  constitute  the  crime  of  treason. 

Yet,  if  the  applicant  here,  should  afterward  be  indicted  for 
treason  on  account  of  these  same  acts,  no  one  will  pretend  that 
the  proceedings  here  could  be  successfully  pleaded  in  bar  of 
that  indictment.  But  why  not?  Simply  because  there  ia 
here  neither  trial  or  punishment  within  the  legal  meaning  of 
these  terms. 

I  maintain  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  congress  was  to 
require  loyalty  as  a  qualification  of  all  who  practice  law  in  the 
national  courts.  The  majority  say  that  the  purpose  was  to 
impose  a  punishment  for  past  acts  of  disloyalty. 

In  pressing  this  argument  it  is  asserted  by  the  majority  that 
no  requirement  can  be  justly  said  to  be  a  qualification  which  is 
not  attainable  to  all,  and  that  to  demand  a  qualification  not 
attainable  by  all  is  a  punishment. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  proyides  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-president  that  the 
person  elected  must  be  a  native-bom  citizen.  Is  this  a  punish  < 
ment  to  all  those  naturalized  citizens  who  can  never  attain  that 
qualification  ?  The  Constitution  of  nearly  all  the  states  require 
as  a  qualification  for  voting  that  the  voter  shall  be  a  tohUe  male 
citizen.  Is  this  a  punishment  for  all  the  blacks  who  can  never 
become  white  ? 

Again,  it  was  a  qualification  required  by  some  of  the  State 
constitutions  for  the  office  of  judge  that  the  person  should  not 
be  over  sixty  years  of  age.  To  a  very  large  number  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  any  State  this  is  a  qualification  to  which  they 
can  never  attain,  for  every  year  removes  them  farther  away 
from  the  designated  age.    Is  it  a  punishment  ? 

The  distinguished  commentator  on  American  law,  and  chan- 
celloi'  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  deprived  of  that  office  by 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  of  that  state,  and  he  was 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  not  only  turned  out  of  office 
but  he  was  forever  disqualified  from  holding  it  again  by  a  law 
passed  after  he  had  accepted  the  office. 

This  is  a  much  stronger  case  than  that  of  a  disloyal  sCttorney 
forbid  by  law  to  practice  in  the  courts,  yet  no  one  ever  thought 
the  law  was  ex  post  facto  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
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niastrations  of  this  kind  could,  be  multiplied  indefinitelj, 
but  they  are  unnecessary. 

The  history  of  the  time  when  this  statute  was  passed — the 
darkest  hour  of  our  great  struggle — the  necessity  for  its  exist- 
ence, the  humane  character  of  the  president  who  signed  the 
bill,  and  the  face  of  the  law  itself,  all  show  that  it  was  purely  a 
qualification,  exacted  in  self-defense,  of  all  who  took  part  in 
administering  the  government  in  any  of  its  departments,  and 
that  it  was  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment, 
however  merited,  for  past  offenses. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  that  the  statute  in  question  is  within 
the  legislative  power  of  congress  in  its  control  over  the  courts 
an&  their  officers,  and  that  it  was  not  void  as  being  either  a  hill 
of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto  law.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

§  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
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bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exclnding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fiflhs  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  within  three  yeai-s  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massa- 
chusetts eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Caro- 
lina five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

§  3.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof, 
for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  firat  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resigna* 
tion,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of 
the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided* 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  ofiicers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 
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The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the 
chief  justice  shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States ; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  he  liable  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

§  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  senators.  ' 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  difierent  day. 

§  5.  Each  house  shall  be  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  mayHbe  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in 
their  judgment  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  jouiTial. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

§  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
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respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continu-'' 
ance  in  office. 

§  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house 
of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall 
sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
it.  If  ailer  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  recon* 
sidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
afler  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a 
law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  biU. 
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§  8.  The  congress  shall  have  power 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secu^ 
ing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  pui'chased  by  the  consent  of  the 
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legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereo£ 

§  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  publio 
safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed 
to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. . 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

j^o  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States : 
And  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

§  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confed- 
eration ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit 
bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  fadto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
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absolutely  necessary  for  execatiDg  its  inspection,  laws ;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts^  laid  by  any  state  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  congress. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnagCf  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

» 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  ofSce  dur- 
ing the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-president, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected,  as  follows : 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  cl^tors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may 
be  entitled  in  the  congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector : 

[*  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two 
persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shaU,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  hoose  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  conn  ted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shaU 
be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
ikppointed ;  and  if  there  be  m9re  than  one  who  have  such  miyjority,  and  have 
lin  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  Immediately 
•hoose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  president;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority 
then  trom  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  trora  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shaU  consist  of  a  member  or  members  trora.  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case» 
after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  vice-president.  But  if  there  should  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  firom  them  by  baUot 
the  vice-president.] 

The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

•  This  clause  within  brackets  has  been  superseded  and  annnUed  by  the  12th 
amendment. 
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No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president;  neither  shall  any  per- 
son be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
and  vice-president^  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  presi- 
dent, and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability 
be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services,  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he 
shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  fron^ 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

§  2.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  embassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law ;  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoint- 
ed 
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ment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  oi'  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  yacancies  that 
may  happen  daring  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire,  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

§  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper^  he  shall  receive  embassadors 
and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

§  4.  The  president,  vice-president  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  m. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  daring  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  tipies,  receive 
for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office. 

§  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  * 
equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  pr  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority; — to  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls ;  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction;  —  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ; —  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ; 
—  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  —  between 
citizens  of  different  states, —  between  citizens  of  the  same  state 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a 
state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  be  party,  the  supreme  court. 
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shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  saprcme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

^  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the* 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

§  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sscnox  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  state.  And  the  congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

§  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  state 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

§  3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this 
union ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  part  of  states,  without 
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the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  states  concerned,  as  "well 
as  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 

needful  rules  and  regulations  respeoting  the  territory  or  other 

property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this 

*  constitution  shall, be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 

the  United  States  or  any  particular  state. ' 

§  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee' to  eyery  state  in  this 
union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  tl^e  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  T. 

The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fburtbs 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VL 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this 
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oonstitntion ;  bat  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states,  shall  be  suf* 

ficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the 

states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states 

present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  twelfth. 

Ik  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 

GEORGE  WASmNGTOK, 
JPresident  and  Deputy  from  Virginia.* 


names. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE   UNITED  STATES   07  AMEBICA. 

Proposed  hy  Congress^  and  ratified  hy  the  Legidaiuree  of  the 
several  States^  pursuant  to  tfie  fifth  article  of  the  original 
Constitution  ,\ 

ARTICLE  1. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establbhment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  gnevances. 

*  The  constitution  was  adopted  on.  the  17th  September,  1787,  by  the  conven- 
tlon  appointed  In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion, of^the  21st  February,  1787,  and  was  ratified  by  the  conventions  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  as  follows,  viz. : 


Delaware, December  7th,  1787. 

Pennsylvania, December  12th,  1787. 

New  Jersey, December  18th,  1787. 

Georgia^ January  2d,  1788. 

Connecticut. January  0th,  1788. 

Massachusetts, February  8th,  1788. 

Maryland, April  28th«  1788. 


South  Carolina, May  23d,  1788. 

New  Hampshire, June  2l8t,  1788. 

Virginia June  26th,  1788. 

New  York July  28th,  1788. 

North  Carolina,..  .November  21st,  1780. 
Rhode  Island, Ma^  20th,  1700. 


t  The  first  ten  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  were  proposed  by  the 
first  congress ;  were  ratified  by  Che  several  states  in  1780-01,  and  became  valid. 
December  15,  1791.  There  were  two  other  ameudments  proposed,  but  not 
adooted  viz.  * 

**  1.  Al^r  the  first  enumeration  required  by  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, there  shall  be  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the 
number  shall  Amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so 
regulated  by  congress,  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  represen- 
tatives, nor  less  than  one  representative  for  every  forty  thousand  persons,  until 
the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twohuudred,  after  which  the 
proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  congress  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than 
two  hundred  representatives,  nor  more  than  one  representative  for  every  fifty 
thousand  persons. 

**2.  No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, shall  take  efibet  nntU  an  election  of  representatlvea  ihaU  have 
Intervened." 
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ARTICLE  n. 

A  well-regulated  militia,  bemg  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  m. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house, 
without  the  consent  of  the  oVner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

« 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  person  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  lahd  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just 
compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ; 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 
In  suits  at  coinmon  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exam- 
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ined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  Vra. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required^  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed^  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  consti- 
tution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  stateif,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XL* 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XILt 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice- 
president,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice- 
president,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  senate ;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.    But 

•  Reoommended  by  the  Third  Congress,  and  became  valid  January  8, 1798. 
t  Reoommended  by  the  Eighth  Congress,  and  became  valid  September  25, 1801 
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in  choosing  the  president  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the 
representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  qnormn  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
not  choose  a  president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-presi- 
dent shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  per- 
son'have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  president  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  Xm.  * 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

§  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Amskdments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  recom- 
mended by  Congress^  but  not  approved  by  the  required 
number  of  States. 

SBCOMMEXDED  BY  JOINT  BBSOLUTION   OF  CONGBBSS,  IN   1810. 

^'If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  accept,  claim, 
receive  or  retain  any  title  of  nobility  or  honor,  or  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  congress,  accept  and  retain  any  present,  pen- 
sion, office  or  emolument,  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any 
emperor,  king,  prince  or  foreign  power,  such  person  shall 
cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  incapa- 

•  Recommended  by  Joint  resolntion  of  Consn^ss,  February  1, 1865.  ahd  declared 
a  part  of  the  oonAtitation  by  a  pnbllc  declaration  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
December  18, 1865,  It  having  been  adopted  by  twenty-seven  states,  viz. :  lUlnois 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Maryland.  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maine,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Indiana.  Lou- 
isiana. Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Georgiai  in  the 
order  here  named.  Oregon  ratified  the  amendment  on  the  11th  of  November, 
IMS. 
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ble  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit   under  them,  or 
either  of  them." 

[Only  twelve  states  adopted  this  amendment,  viis. :  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  order  named.  In  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  it  was  rejected,  and  in  Connecticut,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Vermont  no  definite  action  was  taken.  See  State 
Papers,  15th  Cong,,  vol.  iv.  No.  76.] 

BBCOHMIENDED  BY  JOINT  BESOLUTION  OF  CONOBBSS,  HiLBCH,  1801. 

ARTICLE  Xm. 
"No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  constitution  which 
will  authorize  or  give  to  congress  the  power  to  abolish  or 
interfere,  within  any  state,  with  the  domestic  institutions 
thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  by 
the  laws  of  said  state." 


AMENDMENT  NOW  PENDING  FOR  ADOPTION.* 

BEC03IMENDEDBY  JOINTBESOLXTTIONOF  CONGBBSS,  JUNB  16,  1806« 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

§  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
representatives  in  congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one 

*  A  certificate  Arom  the  department  of  state,  dated  April  21th,  1867,  showi  that 
twenty  states  had,  on  that  date,  notified  their  acceptance  of  this  amendment, 
viz. :  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont, 
New  York,  Ohio,  lUinois,  West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  " 
GhussMs. 

60 
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years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
state. 

§  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  con- 
gress, or  elector  of  president,  vice-president,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  state, 
who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  congress, 
or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  anj 
state,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof:  but  congress  may 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  remove  such  disability. 

§  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of 
pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States,  nor  any  state,  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation 
incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

§  5.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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Power  of  congress  over  commerce 186-198 

Meaning  and  extent  of  the  term  commerce, 186 

What  the  power  conferred  embraces, ^ 1 86,  1 87 

Basis  of  the  right  to  regulate  commerce, 187 

Its  duty  in  respect  thereto, 18*1,  188 

Tlie  regulations  of  commerce  extends  to  every  species  of  intercourse,  etc.,      189 

Among  the  several  states, 189 

Defined  as  including  what, 190 

The  nature  and  efi*ect  thereof, 190 

What  not  included,  etc., ^ 190 

This  power  is  exclusive  in  congress, 191 

See  authorities  in  note, 191 

Right  of  states  in  respect  to  masters  of  vessels,  discussed, 192 

City  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  (11  Pet.,  a  0.  Rep.,  102), 192 
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COMMEBCE— Cbnttnueti.  pjlgb. 

Certain  fallacies  of  the  courts  etc, 193,  194 

Test  of  what  a  state  may  do,  ^tc., 194 

If  one  state  ma/  prevent  immigration  all  may, 194 

This  principle  illustrated  by  history  (note), 195 

Introduction  of  aliens  or  citizens  as  oommeroe, 196 

Discussion  of  the  Passenger  case  (7  How.,  283), 196-199 

Obstruction  of  a  navigable  stream  by  a  state, 199 

TVliat  constitutes  a  navigable  stream  within  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce,   199,  200 

Extends  to  regulation  of  navigation, 201 

See  authprities  enumerated, 201 

Also  seamen, 201 

With  Indian  tribes, 202,  203 

COMPROMISES  OF  THE.  CONSTITUTION. 

In  what  they  consist, 142 

Migration  clause,  a  compromise, 267 

CONCURRENT   POWERS. 

See  powers, 73 

CONFEDERATION. 

Defects  of  (notes), 90,  91 

Lack  of  power  to  execute,  eta, 91 

Could  exercise  no  authority  (note), 91 

Could  not  execute  justice, 92 

In  respect  to  prize  tribunals, 92 

In  respect  to  fulfillment  of  treaties, 93 

Or  payment  of  public  creditors, 93 

Inter-state  difficulties, 93 

CONGRESS. 

As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation, 119 

How  constituted, 119 

Times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections, 120 

Powers  in  such  respects, 120 

Qualification  of  members  of  the  house, 124 

Power  of,  to  prescribe  qualification  of  electors, 1 23 

To  prescribe  the  time  and  place  for  holding  elections, 1 23 

To  hold  local  agencies  of  administration  accountable, 123 

To  assemble  every  year, 153 

Each  house  of,  independent  of  the  other, 153 

Eacli  house  judge  of  tlie  returns  and  qualification  of  its  own  members,. .  J 53 

Power  to  puuish  for  contempts, 153 

Times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  may  be  determmed  by 

congress, 154 

Each  house  to  keep  a  journal,  etc., 154 

Compensation  for  their  services, 154 

Legislative  powers  and  duties  of,  etQ., 155 

Has  the  supervision  of  the  other  departments, 156 
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GONaRESa-Cbn«tfmed  Pioi. 

Express  powers  of, HI 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc., 171-180 

To  borrow  money, rf>.  • 185 

To  regulate  commerce, i. 186-193 

Naturalization,  power  of  congress,  etc., « . .  204-2U 

Power  in  respect  to  bankruptcies, 214-220 

Power  of,  to  coin  money, 220-232 

To  punish  counterfeiting, 229 

To  fix  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 228 

To  establish  post-offices,  eta, 232 

"War  powers  of, 244 

CONSCIENCE. 
In  matters  of  conscience  nations  must  act  upon  their  individual  responsi- 
bility,         38 

CONSTITUTION. 

What  forms  the  constitution  of  government, 28 

Preamble  of,  considered, 63-83 

How  formed  and  ratified  (see  note), 54 

Government  instituted  by  it, .• 54 

Preamble — "  we  the  people," 83 

"More  perfect  union/'  discussed, 86-90 

"Wliat  was  implied  therein, 87,  88 

"  To  establish  justice,"  discussed, 90 

Each  of  the  objects  named  in  the  preamble, 86-104 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  enumerates  subjects  of  general  juris- 

diction,  and  why, 175-179 

Gives  general  government  full  powers  over  enumerated  subjects, 179 

Over  the  power  of  general  taxation, 190-182 

Mode  of  administration  in  peace  and  war  not  the  same  under  the  consti- 
tution,       277 

CONSTRUCTION. 

See  interpretation,  rules  of, 65-75 

Remarks  on  conslruction  of  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc .171-180 

Construction  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  constitution, 266 

CONTEMPTS. 

Each  house  lias  authority  to  punish  for, : 153 

See  Anderson  v.  Dunn  (note), 153 

CORNING,  ERASTUS.  AND  OTHERa 
To  President  Lincoln  respecting  Yallandigham, 271 

CORPORATIONa 

States  as  political  corporations, 36 

United  States  as  a  corporate  nation, 41,42 

COUNTERFEITING. 

Congress  may  provide  for  punishing  for, 229 

This  power  is  exclusive  in  congress, 230 
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GOUNTERFEITING^  Omfimied  fagb. 

But  states  may  punish  for  the  cheat, 231 

Counterfeiting  an  offense  against  both  state  and  national  adminiatrttion,      232 

CREDITORS. 
Public  creditors  under  the  confederation, 93 

CRIMEa 
Committed  on  the  high  seas, 23t 

CURRENCY. 

Power  of  congress  over,  etc., 220-232 

See  money— coin— coining  money,  etc., 220 

Necessity  for,  in  time  of  great  public  expenditures, 223,  22i 

Congress  has  plenary  power  over  the  subject, 225 

DEMOCRACY. 

Authority  is  from  the  people, 46 

United  States  a  democracy, 46,  47 

Sovereignty  inherent  in  the  people, 47 

Authority  of  government  confounded  with  the  autliority  of  ^e  people 

(note), 47 

Tlie  democratic  principle  in  state  and  national  administration  (also  note),  102-128 

Equality  of  representation  a  principle  of, 127 

In  the  source  and  administration  of  governmental  authority, 300 

In  source— people  are  sovereign, 800 

In  administration— those  administer  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it, 300 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 60-63 

Each  act  in  virtue  of  the  same  sovereign  authority, 63 

The  limitations  of  each, 63 

The  sphere  of  each  (see  note), 62-64 

Definition  by  Webster  (see  note), 62 

Legislative  department  of  United  States, 105-137 

On  the  several  departments, 105 

Distinction  between  legislative  and  judicial, 106 

Constitution  of  the  legislative, 106 

Constitution  of  the  judicial, 107 

Character  of  each, .106, 107 

DIRECT  TAXES. 

Must  be  apportioned  according  to  census  returns, 180 

Indirect  taxes  must  bo  uniform,  eta, 180 

DISABILITY. 

Of  the  president  discussed, 364-366 

What  amounts  to,  sliould  be  determined  by  law, 364 

DUTIES. 

Power  of  congress  to  lay  and  collect, 171 

For  what  purpose,  eta, 171 

70 
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ELECTIONS.  PAG& 

Of  members  of  hoase, 113 

Qualifications  of,  how  determined, 113 

National  goyemment  should  determine  the  qualifications,  etc.,    113 

Political  rights  of,  etc.,  how  determined, Hi 

ELEBfENT. 

Constituent  element  of  the  union, ••  • . .  63 

A  constituent  element — what  (note), « 53 

EXCISEa 

Power  of  congress  to  lay  and  collect, 171 

Different  constnictions  as  to  the  objects, 173 

EQUALITY. 

The  natural  equality  of  all  men  defined  and  supported, 11-lG 

Natural  equality  of  nations, 30-36 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE. 

Sovereignty  therem — what, 62 

EXIGENCY  POWERS. 

Of  the  commander-in-chief, 256 

•Their  character, 256 

EXPORTATIOXS. 

No  tax  or  duty  to  be  laid  upon,  discussed, 292 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAW. 

Prohibited  by  constitution, 278 

What  is  meant  by, 279 

EXPRESS  POWERS 

Of  congress, , 171 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc., 171-180 

To  borrow  money,  etc., 185 

Theory  upon  which  the  general  powers  of  the  government  are  to  bo 

discussed, 188 

EXTERNAL   SOVEREIGNTY. 

Incident  to  nationality, 60 

The  sphere  of  its  exercise, 60 

Wliat  pertains  to, 76 

Intention  of  the  people  inferred, 76 

See  also  note, '. . .  76 

FEDERAL. 

Our  government  not  federal, 145 

In  no  sense  a  union  of  political  governments, 145 

No  inherent  authority  in  the  states, 146 

States  as  political  institutions  have  no  voice  in  general  governments,. . . .  146 

FELONIEa 

Committed  on  the  highfieas, » 237 
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FOREIGN  JUDGMENTa  paob. 

Effect  of,  eta,  discussed, 370 

FRANCHISB. 
Political  franchise,  discussed, 114-119 

FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICK 

To  be  delivered  up  on  demand  of  the  executive,  eta, 372 

FUGITIVES  FROM  SERVICE   OR  LABOR. 

Construction  of  that  clause  discussed, 373-375 

Decision  of  Supreme  Court  in  Pennsylvania  against  Prigg,  examined,.  .373-379 

GENERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

Over  same  territory  and  people, 80 

Their  relation,  and  tho  structure  of  eacli, 80-81 

Decision  of  subjects  of  jurisdiction, 81 

How  distinguished  (see  noteX 81 

Wliy  tliey  were  thus  distinguished, 81 

Neither  primary  in  respect  to  the  other, 82 

Structure  of  each, 82 

Necessity  for,  to  secure  tho  objects  named  in  the  preamble  o(  the  consti- 
tution.  86-104 

Parts  of  tho  same  national  system, 103,  111 

DiscussioDS  respecting, • 140 

Both  parties  desired  same  thing, r. 141 

Reason  for  embarrassments,  eta, 141 

Supposed  incompatibility  of  the  two  classes  of  governments  not  real, . . .  141 

Same  people  to  administer  both, 142 

Same  authority  to  bo  administered, 142 

Same  interests  to  be  promoted  and  protected, 142 

Neitlier  centralization  on  one  hand,  nor  diffusion  on  the  other, 142 

Jurisdiction  of  each, 143 

Not  partly  federal  and  partly  national, 145 

States  administer  by  national  authority, 176 

GOVERNMENT. 

An  institution  of  society  for  administering  the  public  authority, 22-29 

The  basis  of  its  authority, 23 

Originate  in  necessity, 23 

An  institution  of  civil  society, 28 

Distinction  between  government  and  society, 29 

The  nature  of  governments  and  their  rights, 29 

Different  forms  of —  determined  by  society, 30 

Government  is  an  institution  of  the  people, 47 

Has  no  inherent  authority  (55  note), 47 

Has  only  authority  of  administration, ,\ 48 

Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  people, 48 

United  States  as  a  government, 53 

Definition  of  government  of  United  States, 64 

Distinction  between  the  government  and  the  natkm, 64 
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OOVEKNMENT— Cbn<in««d:  paqs. 

See  also  note  on  same, '. 54 

Authority  derived  from  the  people, 55 

Institu^  for  their  use  to  the  people,  etc  (note), 55 

How  it  exercises  supreme  authority, 50 

National  government  designed  to  be  permaoeot, ' 56 

Powers  of,  sufficient  for  national  purposes, 67 

Instituted  by  sovereign  authority, 58 

General  and  state,  parts  of  same  system, 103 

Have  only  administrative  authority, « •  143 

Corporate  instruments  for  the  admistration  of  the  public  authority,. ...  143 

States  administer  by  national  authority, 176 

GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  body  corporate  and  politic, .^ C8 

How  created, 68 

In  what  it  consists, 68 

Supreme  within  its  sphere, 59 

Origin  of,  considered, % 83 

Neither  a  consolidated  government  or  a  confederacy,^ 85 

A  national  government  of  the  people, 85 

Necessary  to  ostabhah  justice, 91 

Prior  to,  had  no  national  tribunal  (note), 94 

Necessary  to  secure  objects  named  m  preamble, 86-104 

Necessarily  independent  of  other  governments, 122 

In  what  sense  it  is  one  of  delegated  powers, 175-177 

In  what  sense  the  states  have  residuary  powers, .• . .      175 

Has  full  powers  over  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction, 175 

Powers  of  the  general  government  to  bo  executed  by  tlie  nation, 175 

People  of  the  nation  present  in  the  general  government, 176 

Why  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction  were  enumerated 177 

Theory  upon  which  its  general  powers  a^e  to  be  discussed, 188 

War  powers  of, 244-266 

Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  territories,  etc., 264 

GOVERNOR,  PROVISIONAL. 

Appointed  by  president, 342 

Military,  most  proper, 343 

HABEAS    CORPUS. 

Writ  of,  when  and  by  whom  to  be  suspended,  discussed, 256-257 

Not  to  bo  suspended  except  when, 269 

President  Lincoln  to  Erastus  Corning  and  others, 271,  272 

Manifesto  of  the  war  department  on  the  subject, 272 

Opinion  of  Judge  Stewart,  on  application  of  Vallandigham  for  writ — note,      274 

Whcu  to  be  suspended  by  (^mmander-in-chief, 275 

When  by  congress, 275 

HAPPINESS. 

Man's  right  to  pursue  after  happiness, 19 

In  what  happiness  must  consist, .'.  19-21 
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H0LDE2T,  WILLIA1£  W.  page. 

If ade  proviflional  governor  of  North  Carolina  (see  note), 324-342 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

How  composed,  etc, • 113 

An  independent  branch  of  the  legislature, 108 

Its  character,  etc., 108 

What  it  represents, 109 

Qualification  of  electors  of, 113 

Qualification  of  members, 124 

Constilution  of  house,  represents  all  trades,  etc.,  124 

Unfavorable  to  judicious  or  wise  legislation, 124 

For  what  constituted '124 

The  mass  of  people  have  not  the  culture  or  discipline  necessary  for  wise 

legislation, # 125 

People  iutercRted  in  x^ise  legislation  more  than  in  the  question,  who  admin- 
ister,      126 

Presence  of  the  people  in, 128 

The  apportionment  of  representatives, 128 

Has  sole  power  of  impeachment, 130 

IMPEACHMENT. 

House  has  sole  power  of, ^ 130 

The  nature  of, 130. 

Impeachments  must  be  tried, 1 131 

Apply  to  public  characters  alone, 131 

Term  "  impeachment "  is  one  of  known  definition, 131 

Senate*  have  solo  power  to  try  impeachment, 147 

When  president  is  tried,  chief  justice  to  preside, / 152 

General  powers  in  respect  to,  discussed, 132,  354,-8 

Constilution  is  silent  as  to  mode  of  trial,  and  congress  can  provide  for 

the  same  by  law, 354 

IMPOSTa 

Power  of  congress  to  lay  imposts, .' 1*71 

Different  constructions  as  to  the  objects,  etc., 172 

See  note  on  this  subject, 172 

No  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  theories, .  172-174 

INDEPENDENCE. 

Effect  of  the  declaration  of,  etc., 42 

By  the  people  of  the  colonies  (note), 41, 42 

INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Regulation  of  commerce  with, 202 

How  considered  under  British  government, 202 

Under  the  confederation, 202 

Their  property  in  the  soil,  remarks  upon, *. 202,  203 

Their  prospects,  etc., 203 

INDIRECT  TAXES. 
Must  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 180^  181 
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INTERNAL  SOTEREIGNTT.  Pioi. 

Incident  to  a  nation,  its  police  power, 60 

The  sphere  of  its  exercise, 60 

Does  not  pertain  to  the  government  (note), 60 

But  to  the  people,  etc.  (note), 60 

Three  departments  of  administration, 61 

Legislative,  judicial  and  executive, 61 

INTERNATIONAL. 

Duties  and  powers  of  the  president, 6i 

INTER-STATE  ADMINISTATION. 

Full  faith  and  credit  to  be  given  to  the  public  acts,  eta,  of  each  state, . . .  369 

Validity  of  judgments,  etc.,  discussed, 370 

Rights  of  citizens  in  each  state, 371 

Fugitives  from  justice, ^ 372 

INTERPRETATION. 

Rules  of,... , 6S-75 

Meaning  of  the  constitution,  how  to  be  ascertained, 65 

Maxims  of  interpretation, 66 

Not  to  interpret  where  interpretation  is  not  needed, 66 

End  sought  b/  interpretation, 67 

Follow  natural  meaniog  of  language  if  possible, 67 

When  this  can  be  done, « 67 

Where  it  leaves  the  intent  doubtfhl, 67 

How  doubtful  words  and  expressions  to  be  understood, 68 

What  circumstances  to  be  consulted, ,     68 

Of  strict  and  li^^ral  construction, 69 

Close  and  free  construction, , 69 

Application  of  these  principles, 70-72 

Remarks  on  construction  of  power  to  Iny  taxes,  etc., 171-180 

Construe  a  power  so  as  to  obtain  the  end  proposed, 180 

JEFFERSON,  f  HOMAS. 

On  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  p.  35,  note  261, 313 

JUDGE. 

Judge  should  not  be  selected  on  the  principle  of  representation, 148 

He  belongs  to  the  commonwealth, 151 

Limitation  of  his  duty, 168 

His  duties  find  powers  discussed, 356 

Of  t}ie  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  how  appointed, 358 

Tenure  of  office,  what, 358 

Congress  may  abolish  court  and  thus,  in  effect,  remove  judges  from  office, 

etc., 358 

Judges  of  inferior  courts  do  not  include  judges  of  territorial  courts 

(note), '. 359 

JUDGMENTS. 

Full  faith  and  credit  to  be  given  in  the  several  states, 369,  370 

Are  to  have  the  same  effect  in  each  state  as  where  rendered, 371 
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JUDICIAL  POWERS.  pagx. 

Vested  in  certain  courts, 356 

Definition  of  judicial  powers, 356,  357 

Jvs  dicert,  non  jua  dare^ 357 

Compared  with  legislative, 357,  358 

Judges  of  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  how  appointed, 358 

Tenure  of  their  office, 358 

Removed  by  repealing  law  establishing  court,  etc., . . .' 358 

Extend  to  cases  arising  under  constitution,  etc., 360 

What  constitutes  a  case,  discussed, 360 

JUDICIAL  OFFICE. 

Sovereignty  In  that  department,  what, 61 

Wliat  pertains  to  the  judiciary, 61 

Separate  from  legislative  and  executive, 105 

Reasons  for  separation, 106 

Constitution  of  the  judicial  office, 107 

Discussed, .' 356-362 

JURY. 

Trials  of  all  crimes  to  be  by  jury, 366 

Except  impeachments, 366 

Except  under  martial  law, ', 366 

Right  of  trial  by,  bulwark  of  liberty, 367 

Remarks  of  Justice  Smith  upon  province  of  jury, 36T 

JURISDICTION. 

Over  same  terrritory  and  people, , 80 

State  and  national  governments,  81 

Neither  primary  in  respect  to  the  other, 82 

Jurisdiction  of  eacli  government, 143 

Of  congress,  etc., 160 

General  government  funds,  its  jurisdiction  in  subjects  enumerated, 186 

State  government  in  subjects  not  enumerated, 175 

Why  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction  enumerated, 177, 178 

Reply  to  Judge  Story  thereon,.... 178 

Over  the  territories,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  etc.,  of  the  United  States, 264 

General  jurisdiction  of  national  judiciary, . « 360 

In  wliat  cases, 360 

What  constitutes  a  case, 360,  361  and  note. 

As  explained  by  Chief  Justice  Jay, 363 

To  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 364 

Appellate  jurisdiction  of  supreme  court, 366 

LEGAL  OBLIGATIONS. 

What  constitute  legal  obligations, 226 

How  they  may  be  discharged, 226 

Difference  between  legal  and  moral, , .  •      216 
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LEGAL  TEITDEB.  Pioi. 

Import  of  the  tenn  (see  note), - 226 

Sovereignty  determinea  what  shall  discharge  legal  obligations  (note), . . .  226 

Prohibition  upon  the  states, 228 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Of  the  genera]  goyemmont, « . . .  105 

The  independent  thereof, 106 

Divided  into  two  distinct  branches, 108 

The  reason  for  such  division 109 

What  the  house  represents, 109 

What  the  senate  represents, 109 

Both  houses  subject  to  their  own  laws, . . .  •  ^ 110 

Each  house,  how  composed, 109 

Senate  does  not  represent  state  government, Ill,  ]  12 

Not  a  representative  (popular)  body, 112 

Congress  the  national  legislature, 119 

Legislative  powers  and  duties  of  congress. 155 

Sovereignty  present  in  the  legislative  department, 1 56 

True  mission  thereof, 156 

Its  large  discretion  and  duty, 157 

Beasons  therefor  not  applicable  to  other  departments, ISt 

Supremacy  of  this  .department, 158 

This  authority  belongs  to  the  people, 159 

Has  plenary  authority  over  subjects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction, 159 

Has  unlimited  discretion  over  such  subjects, 1  ^0 

No  danger  from  this  department, 161 

Why  it  will  not  abuse  its  authority, 161 

Each  house  of  congress  has  equal  authority  in  making  laws, 162 

Bevenue  bills  to  originate  in  the  house, 162 

LEGISLATURE. 

The  legislative  office,  what, 61 

Sovereignty  therein,  what, •. . .  61 

LAW  OP  NATIONS. 

Crimes  against,  punishable,  etc., 241 

Offenses  against,  considered, 241-214 

LETTERS  OP  MARQUE. 

Congress  have  power  to  grant, 244 

Defined, 263 

LETTERS  OP  REPRISAL. 

Congress  have  power  to  issue, 244 

Defined, 263 

LIBERTY. 

Liberty  defined, 18 

The  extent  thereof,  how  ascertained 18 

What  this  right  implies, IS,  19 

Civil  liberty  defined, 26,  27 

See  notes  on  this  pointy 26,  27 
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LIMITATION  OP  POWER.  Paoh. 

What  18  meant  by  special  and  residuary  powers, 175 

Subjects  of  general  jurisdiction  enumerated, 175 

Bemainder,  eta,  left  to  states, 175 

LINCOLN,  PRESIDENT. 

To  Hon.  Erastus  Coming  and  others, 271,  276 

See  note, 276 

LIVINGSTON,  MINISTER  TO  FRANCE. 
On  the  Louisiana  Tendtorx, ,36,  250,  251 

LOUISIANA  TERRITORY. 
The  purchase  o( 36,  250,  813 

MAN. 

All  men  are  created  equal — in  whatsense, 11-13 

Natural  rights  indicated  hy  natural  necessities 11 

Doctrine  of  natural  equality  of  all  men — what  implied, 15 

Life,  liberty  and  the  right  of  property  belong  to  all, 16 

The  argument  by  wliich  it  is  maintained, 16-22 

Natural  liberty  defined, 18 

What  is  implied  in  man's  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty, 18 

His  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 19 

In  wliat  his  happiness  must  consist, 19-21 

See  note, 20 

nis  right  to  property  indicated, 20 

Constituted  for  society, 23 

MARTIAL  LAW. 

How  prockiimed,  and  for  what  cause, 258 

DiflTereut  mode  of  administering,  etc., 268 

To  be  adopted  when  the  civil  mode  is  inadequate, 268 

It  is  a  constitutional  administration, 258 

Constitution  contemplates  it, 258, 269 

MARSHALS. 

How  appointed, 330 

Act  under  special  warrants,  etc., ^ 330 

MIGRATION  AND  IMPORTATION. 

Of  certain  persons  not  to  be  prohibited,  etc., 266 

Construction  of  the  clause  to  regulate  commerce, 267 

Meaning  of  migration  as  applied  to  the  States, 267,  268 

The  dause  a  compromise,  etc., 267 

MONET. 

Power  of  congress  to  borrow  money, 185 

Power  of  congress  to  coin  money, 220-233 

To  regulate  the  value  of  money, 221 

What  constitutes  money  and  its  value,  • 221 

Ourrency  value  is  m  the  itamp^ 221 
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MONEY— Omtfrniai  Plot 

DiffereDce  between  money  and  commodity, 221 

The  power  to  coin  money  involves  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers,. . . .  222 

Gold,  silver,  copper  and  paper  money, 222 

Money  as  a  need  of  society,  should  be  provided, 223 

See  note  to  page, r  225 

NATION. 

The  largest  civil  society, 30 

The  highest  public  authority, 30 

Their  natural  independence  and  necessary  sovereignty, 31 

Essentials  to  the  right  of  nationality, 32 

The  limitation  of  such  right, 33 

Should  be  so  located  and  established  as  to  secure  permanence  and  safety,  33 

President  LincoIn^s  observations  (note), 34 

Duty  of  self-preservation,  etc., 35 

Jeflerson's  position  (note), 35 

Webster's  ditto, 35 

Independence  of  nations, s 38 

Obligations — perfect  and  imperfect  (note), 38,  39 

Treaty  stipulations,  rights  in  respect  to, ^ 39 

The  United  States  as  a  nation. 41 

When  it  became  a  nation, 42 

Authority  to  institute  a  government, 43,  44 

But  one  sovereignty  in,  etc., 103 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

General  powers  of,  etc., 65 

Powers  delegated  by  tlie  people,  not  by  the  states, *IQ 

People  committed  all  national  interests  to  the  general  govemmcut, 'il 

Instituted  the  government  complete  in  all  its  parts, 71 

Invested  it  with  authority  to  administer  in  every  department, Il 

The  sole  agency  for  international  intercourse, IS 

Exercise  of  czterual  sovereignty, 76-79 

Also  internal  sovereignty, 79-81 

Necessary  to  secure  objects  named  in  preamble, « 86-104 

NATURAL  RIGHTS. 

Indicated  by  natural  necessities, ,,        11 

To  life,  liberty,  property,  the  argument, 16-22 

To  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 19 

To  government, 22 

Surrender  of,  on  coming  into  society, 24 

Such doctrme discussed, 24-28 
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NATURALIZATION. 

Power  of  congress  in  respect  to,  discussed, 214-214 

Why  the  power  given  to  congress, 204 

How  under  the  confederation, 204 

Effect  of  naturalization, 205 
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KATURALIZATION— Cbnd'ittied  page. 

"What  rules  should  be  adopted  id  respect  to, 205 

Opinions  in  respect  to,  discussed, 206 

Is  a  mode  by  wliich  an  alien  becomes  a  citizen, 207 

Indefeasible  allegiance  discussed^ 201 

NAVIGATION. 
Included  in  the  regulation  of  commerce^ 201 

NECESSITIES. 

Natural  necessities  indicate  natural  rights, 11,12 

Evidence  of  man's  right  to  exist  and  enjoy,  etc., 11, 13 

For  civil  govemmenta, 23  • 

For  nationality, 32,  83 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Martial  law  prodnimed  by  General  Jackson, 262 

Territory  of,  purchased  from  France  during  Jefferson's  administration,. . 

pp 35,  260,  313 

NOBILITY. 
No  titles  of,  to  be  granted, 297 

NORTH  CAB^INA. 
William  W.  Ilolden  made  provisional  governor  of, 23i-342 

OBLIGATIONS  (LEGAL.) 

Perfect  and  imperfect  obligations, 38 

Created  by  law,  may  be  moditied,  etc., 216 

Distinction  between  legal  and  moral  obligations, 216 

Rule  in  respect  to  legal  obligations, 217 

Congress  can  make  uniform  laws  on  subject  of  bankruptcy, 217 

State  can  make  no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 217 

Tliis  subject  discussed  etc., 217-220 

Limits  of  state  authority  in  respect  to,  etc., 21S 

OFFICES. 

Of  the  government-a  corporation, 68 

Incidents  of  office, 58 

Authority  of  officers  are  incidents  of  office, 69 

Like  the  King,  ''ihey  never  die", 69 

Duties  and  powers  of  office  and  trusts, 69 

How  to  be  executed, 69 

Mal-admiuistration  in,  a  crime,  eta, •  69 

Presidential  office,  etc., 326 

Duties  and  powers  pertaining  to  the  same, ' 326-356 

Appointments  to  office  by  tlie  president, 348 

Vacancies  in,  how  filled  during  recess  of  senate, 349 

Removals  from  office  by  the  president,  discussed, 350 

Congress  mny  regulate  its  exercise?, 850 

Report  of  a  congressional  committee  upon  removal,  etc  (not«), 351 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES— BILLS  OP. 
pistiactfirombillBofattaiadvr, ..••      S1| 
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PAHDONS  AND  BEPBIEYSS.  PAG& 

Power  of  the  president  to  grant,  discussed, 332-340 

Policy  of  pardons  discussed, 333 

Extent  of  the  power  of  the  president, 333 

Mr.  Justice  Wajne  incxj>arfo  Wells,.. • 334 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  United  States  v,  Wilson, 334 

Does  not  extend  to  impeachments, 339 

Nor  to  contempts  of  either  house,  eta, 340 

PEOPLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Who  are  included,  etc., •• '. 80 

The  purpose  of  their  union, t 80 

When  thej  became  a  nation, 41 

The  democratic  principle  in  state  and  national  administration  (see  also 

note), 102 

Authority  of,  as  a  nation, 159 

People  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  states  the  same, 178 

Their  interests  the  8ame,....k 178 

PERFECT  OBLIGATIONS. 

The  nature  of  (note), ^ 38 

What  are  perfect  obligations, 220 

To  be  enforced  in  all  civilized  countries, 220 

PIRACY. 

Power  of  congress  to  punish, 237 

Definition  of,  etc., 238 

Wliat  amounts  to  piracy 238,  239 

Can  it  be  committed  by  subjects  of  states  at  war, 239 

Pirates  deemed  to  be  out  of  protection  of  society, 240 

PIRATEa 

Who  are  pirates, , 238,  239 

Out  of  protection  of  society, 240 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Nature  and  origin  of, 114 

Disting^iished  from  civil  rights, 114 

Source  of  political  franchises, 114 

Right  conferred  by  the  government, 115 

Rests  in  discretion,./ 115 

No  government  is  for  unlimited  suffrage, 110 

Belong  to  society, 110 

By  whom  originally  determined, 115 

Of  state  citizens,  as  such, 312-310 

Are  derivative,  and  not  inherent, 314 

Tlieir  origin  or  source, 314 

How  conferred 314 

Liable  to  forfeiture, 315 

How  forfeited — for  what  cause, 316 

Zreaaon  is  political  death, 310 
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POLITICAL  RIGHTS— CbnftntKfdf.  paob. 

Condition  of  a  politicnl  corporation  which  has  repudiated  its  allegiance,.      316 
Political  rights  have  their  existence  only  in  loyalty  to  the  enfranchising 

power, ,,,, 324 

PORTS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

No  preference  to  be  given  to,  by  any  regulation  of  congress, 296 

The  object  of  this  provision, 296 

POST-OFFICES,  POST-ROADa 

Power  of  congress  to  establish, 232-236 

Views  of  President  Monroe,  considered, 232 

Construction  of  such  power, 233-235 

The  question  of  authority  stated, 236 

POWERS. 
Powers  of  the  general  government  conferred  by  the  people  ^ote  p.  71),  70-71 

To  be  considered  co-extensive  with  the  terms  of  the  grant, 72 

Doubtful  words  in  a  power,  how  to  be  construed, 72 

When  susceptible  of  two  interpretations 72 

Concurrent  powers  of  state  and  national  governments, 73 

Wlien  exclusive  in  general  government, . . . ; 74 

Incompatability  or  repugnancy, 74 

Specification  of  particular  powers  does  not  exclude  those  not  specified, . .        75 

Inferred  power  as  a  rule,  etc., 75 

All  national,  etc.,  committed  to  ^neral  government, 76 

Special  and  residuary  powers  of  the  two  governments, 175 

General  government  has  full  powers  over  the  subjects  enumerated, 175 

Wliy  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction,  enumerated, 177 

Powers  of  general  government  not  enumerated, 178 

Reply  to  Judge  Story  thereon  (to  lay  taxes,  etc.), 178 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 185 

To  regulate  commerce, 186-193 

In  respect  to  naturalization, 204-214 

In  respect  to  bankruptcies, 214-220 

To  coin  money, 220,  232 

To  fix  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 228 

Of  congress  to  provide  for  punishing  counterfeiting,  etc., 230-233 

To  establish  post-ofiQces  and  post-roads, 232-236 

War  powers  of  general  government, ^ 244-266 

Of  president  ot  the  United  States, 252 

As  commander-in-chief, 253,254 

As  executive  head,  etc., 253 

Exigency  powers  of  the  president, 256 

Civil  and  military  administer  the  same  authority, 258 

Only  difiereut  mode  of  administration, 258 

PREAMBLE. 

Of  the  constitution  considered, 53-83 

*'We,  the  people  of  the  United  States," 83-^85 

'*  To  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  discussed, • 86 
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PREAMBLE— Cbnft'nueet.  page. 

To  establish  justice,^ 90 

To  insure  domestic  trODquillitj, 94 

To  provide  for  tho  common  defense, 96 

To  promote  the  general  welPare, 97 

To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty, 99 

PREROGATIVE  AUTHORITT. 

President  has  no  prerogative  authority, ' 328 

What  is  prerogative  (see  note), .  .328-337 

PRESIDENT  OP  UNITED  STATES. 

Bills  to  be  presented  to  him  for  his  approval, < 163 

His  veto  power  considered,  1647169 

This  power  is  liable  to  abuse, 170 

War  powers  of,  ccftisidered, 252-260 

As  commander-in-chief, 252 

As  executive  head  of  nation, 253 

Term  of  office, 326 

How  elected, : 326 

Time  for  electing  determined  by  congress, 327 

Constitutional  qualifications, 327 

When  vice-president  serves  ns  president 327 

When  congress  provides  by  law  who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of,. . .  .327,328 

Oath  of  office,. 328 

Duties  and  powers  which  attach  to  the  office, 328 

He  is  chief  executive  of  tho  nation, 328 

Has  no  prerogative  authority  (note), 328-331 

His  duties  and  powers  as  chief  executive, 329 

Hiscabinet  officers 329 

Attorney-general  and  marshals 330 

Intrusted  with  executive  administration, 330 

Is  only  an  officer  of  tlie  law,  in  tlie  civil  department, 331 

Is  subject  to  the  law  in  his  office, 331 

Cannot  lawfully  impose  a  policy  upon  the  nation, 332 

His  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  purdons  discussed, .332-340 

How  to  construe  presidential  powers  discussed, 335 

Not  to  confound  his  powers  witli  the  prerogative  powers  of  the  king, ....  335 
As  a  mere  executive  he  can  reprieve  or  pardon  only  after  conviction, 

discussed, 335,  336 

See  as  to  power  of  king  (note). 336-339 

Power  does  not  extend  to  imi>enchment8 ' 339 

Nor  to  contempt  of  the  house  or  senate, 340 

As  commander-in-chief, 340 

His  authority  to  reconstruct  the  rebel  states,  discussed 341-344 

His  treaty-making  authority, 344 

His  appointing  power. 348,  349 

His  power  of  removals  from  office,  discussed, 350 

general  duties  and  powers, 351 
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PRESIDENT  OP  UNITED  STATES— Omfmtied  paoi. 

Bequired  to  receive  embassadors,  etc., •  •  •  •      353 

May  be  impeached  by  the  house,  etc., 354 

Wliat  amounts  to  disability,  discussed, 354 

PRESIDENTIALu 

Duties  and  powers  as  such, 64 

Pertaining  to  the  office,  discussed, 326-356 

His  cabinet  officers,  etc., 329 

PRINCIPLEa 

Fundamental,  as  the  basis  of  American  independence, 9 

Set  forth  bj  the  declaration  of  independence, 9,  10 

All  men  created  equal,  what  implied, 11-13 

Natural  necessities  are  indications  of  natnral  rights, 11-13 

Doctrine  of  natural  rights  maintained, 16-23 

Origin  and  necessity  for  civil  governments, 22 

Doctrine  of  surrender  of  natural  rights  on  coming  into  society,  discussed,        24 

Such  doctrine  defined, ■  24 

National  sovereignty  essential,  etc., 31 

nighest  authority  is  Uiat  of  the  nation, 30 

Fundamental  principles  of  national  existence  and  administration, 31-40 

Matters  of  judgment  and  conscience, 38 

Perfect  and  imperfect  obligations  (note), 38-39 

Democratic  principle  in  state  and  national  government, 102 

PROHIBITIONS  AND  RESTRCTIONS. 

Upon  the  general  and  state  governments 266-297 

Important  as  manifesting  the  understanding  of  those  framing  the  consti- 
tution,    266 

Respecting  tlia  migration  and  importation  of  persons, 266 

Privileges  of  Iiabeas  coi-pus  not  to  be  suspended, 269 

No  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  laws  to  be  passed, 278 

In  respect  to  capitation  and  direct  taxes, 292 

Taxes  on  exportation, 293 

No  preference  to  be  given  to  particular  state  ports, 296 

Money  must  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  only  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations, etc., 297 

No  titles  of  nobility  to  be  granted, .  .* 297 

PROPERTY. 

The  right  to  property  indicated, «...        20 

The  philosophy  of  sach  right  (note), 21 

PROTECTIVB  TARIFF. 
See  tariff, 180-184 

PROVISIONAL  GOVERNORS. 

Appointed  by  the  president, 342 

His  authority  questioDed. • # 843 
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BATIO.  pagi. 

Of  representation  among  the  states, 127 

Eqnalitj  of,  not  exact, 1 27 

Kot  to  infer  state  sovereignty  therefrom, 128 

EEBEi;S. 

Unpardoned  rebels  have  no  political  riglits  (see  note), 324 

Treason  is  political  death, 324 

Any  act  proclaiming  the  treason  of  a  political  body  prodaima  the  for- 
feiture,    324 

BEBELUON. 

Effect  of,  upon  the  status  of  states,  etc.,  discussed, 316-322 

Governor  Seymour*s  remarks, 277 

Erastus  Coming  and  others,  letter  to  President  Lincoln, 271 

Protection  against  rebellion,  eta, 386 

RELIGION. 

Congress  to  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion, 391 

The  question  discussed, 391-394 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

In  congress,  how  elected, 113 

Por  how  long  elected 134 

Reasons  for  such  limitation, *. 135 

Duty  to  reelect  fiiithful  public  officers, 136 

Qualifications  of, 137 

REPRESENTATION. 

Equality  of,  an  essential  feature  in  a  democracy, 127 

Applied  to  the  states,  not  exactly  equal, 127 

Principle  of,  not  applicable  to  senate  and  bench, 148 

REPRIEVES  AND  PARDONS. 
See  pardons, 332-340 

REPUBLICAN  FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT. 

The  guaranty  of  the  constitution  discussed 383 

The  guaranty  construed  in  the  light  of  the  American  theory, 38.1 

Not  to  the  states  as  political  corponUionp,  but  to  the  people, 384 

The  term  "  renublican  "  iu  the  constitution  a  perfect  guaranty, 385 

RESIDUARY  POWERS. 

In  what  sense  the  states  possess  residuary  powers, 175 

RESTRICTIONS. 

Upon  the  outhority  of  congress, 1 60 

Bill  of  rights, .' 160 

REVENUE. 

Bills  to  raise  a  revenue  to  originate  in  the  house, 1 62 

The  rcoson  therefor, 162 

Senate  may  amend  such  bills, 163 
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RIGHTS.  Pia& 

Katunil  rights,  how  kdicated, 11 

To  what  applicable, 16-22 

Perfect  rights  or  obligations  (note), 38,  30 

Imperfect  rights  or  obligations  (note), 38, 39 

SCIENCE  AKD  ART. 
Congress  to  promote,  hy  securing  to  authors  and  faiyentors  their  inven- 
tions and  writmgs,  etc., 23t 

SEAMEN. 
Regulation  of  commerce,  extends  to  government  of  seamen  on  board  of 
vessels,  etc, 201 

SECESSION. 

The  right  of,  considered, : 820 

The  forcible  attempt  by  a  state,  eflbct  of, : 320 

Forfeiture  of  iU  political  life, 320,  321 

Cannot  affect  the  authority  of  the  nation,  but  can  forfeit  its  own, 320 

SENATE. 

Branch  of  the  legislature, 108 

Its  general  character, 109-138 

TVIiat  it  represents, 109 

Does  not  represent  the  states  as  political  institutions, 112 

For  how  long  a  term  chosen, 1 38 

How  classified,  etc., 138 

Not  a  representative  body, 138 

Is  continuous, 138 

Does  not  represent  the  states  as  political  bodies, 139 

Discussion  upon  the  subject, 139 

Reasons  for  diversity  of  opinions, <      140 

In  what  sense  tlie  senate  represents  the  states, H3, 144 

Difference  in  the  house, 144 

Its  office  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,. 144 

Represents  the  dignity,  wisdom,  etc.,  of  state, 145 

Not  federal  in  any  sense, 146 

Wriiy  the  senate  was  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures. 146,  147 

To  try  impeachments,  make  treaties,  eta, 147 

Principles  of  popular  representation  not  applicable  to  senate, 147,  148 

Qualifications  of  senators, 149,  152 

Number  of  senators, 1 50 

Character  of  senate 151 

Duration  of  term  of  office, 151 

President  of  the  senate, 1 52 

Semi-judicial  body, 1 52 

To  try  all  impeachments^..... 152 

SEYMOUR,  GOVERNOR. 
Remarks  at  a  public  meeting  in  Albany  on  the  arrest  of  YaHandigham 

(note), ; 277 
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SLAVERY  AND  SLATED  paqi. 
Tho  importation  and  mif^tion  of  slaves  not  to  be  prohibited  by  con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  1808, 267 

The  fugitive  daqse  considered, 374 

Abolished  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution, 397 

SOCIETY. 

Must  establish  its  foundations  in  natural  justice,...'. 26 

Must  not  abridge  the  natural  liberty  of  its  members, £6 

Has  no  rights  not  in  harmony  with  tlie  rights  of  its  individual  members,.  27 

Civil  government  as  a  necessity  of, 28 

Must  establish  a  public  authority, 28 

Largest  society  called  nation, 30 

What  society  entitled  to  rank  as  a  nation, 32 

What  essential  to  its  moral  right  to  nationality, 32 

The  limitation  of  such  right, 32 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

Tlie  supreme  authority  by  which  a  state  is  governed, 31-48  d  stq. 

As  an  attribute  of  civil  government,  what, 31 

Internal  and  external  sovereignty  (note), 32 

Inherent  in  all  nations  as  an  essential  attribute, 44-53 

It  only^  attaches  16  the  people  as  an  entire  society, 48 

Cannot  be  delegated, 48-49 

States  in  tho  United  States  not  sovereign, SO 

People  of  a  state  or  territory  nrt  sovereign, 61 

May  exercise  sovereign  authority,  etc., 53 

External  and  internal  sovereignty, 60 

What  pertains  to  each, 76-79 

But  one  sovereignty  in  nation, •.•••  1 03 

Idea  of  separate  sovereignties  dangerous, 104 

All  governmental  authority  is  rooted  and  grounded  on  sovereignty,  . . .  •  299 

As  essential  to  a  democracy  as  a  monarchy 300 

But  one  sovereignty,  and  tliat  is  in  tlie  nation, 300 

Questions  of  administration  belong  to  sovereignty, 302 

The  existing  states  took  their  future  political  existence  subject  to  the 

general  authority/. . .  .• 304 

SPECIAL  DELEGATED   POWERS. 

That  is,  subjects  of  jurisdiction  enumerated, 175 

Residuary  powers — meaning  non-enumerated  powers, 175 

STATE  CITIZENS, 
now  created, 306-308 

Is  created  by  state  enfranchisement, 321 

Must  abide  the  political  condition  of  the  state, 322, 323 

Is  carried  into  rebellion  politically  by  the  rebellion  of  the  state, 323 

Political  rights  cease  without  any  inquiry  into  individual  loyalty, 323 

STATE— Domestic  Corporatiox. 

Government 'of,  derives  its  authority  from  the  nation, 62 

Are  national  institutions, .' 62 
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Exercise  national  authority  in  local  and  domestic  matters, 62 

Not  elements  of  the  union, 62,  53 

Conduct  under  the  confederation, 90-93 

Domestic  tranquillity  among  them, • 94 

Condition  before  the  revolution, 95,  96 

Their  political  character, 96 

Their  administrative  authority,  ctc^ 102 

Instruments  of  internal  administration, 129 

Why  they  were  employed  as  such, 130 

Cannot  regelate  inter-state  commerce, 192-196 

City  of  Now  York  v.  Miln,  discussed ;  certain  fallacies, 192-196 

Pass  no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 214 

Limitation  of  state  authority  in  tliat  respect, 218 

Of  the  state,  as  a  pohticai  corporation;    its  office,  duties  and  powers, 

discussed, 298-326 

STATE— Natiokau 

Definition  of, 35 

A  body  corporate  and  politic, 36 

As  members  of  the  national  family 36 

Essentials  to  a  sovereign  state  (note), 136 

Laws  fuudamental  to,  eta, ^ 37 

Governed  by  the  law  of  nature,  eta,. 37 

Rights  of— when  perfect, 38 

Of  the  United  States  as  a  nation, 42 

STATE  RIGHTS. 
Tlie  rights  and  authority  of  the  people  of  the  states  to  administer,  etc., . .      143 
The  question  discussed, 298-326 

(THE)  STATES  AS  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

As  political  corporations  they  have  no  original  or  inherent  autliority, ....  298 

As  political  corporations  are  instruments  of  administration, 298 

All  governmental  powers  are  trusts. ; 298 

The  authority  by  which  they  administer  belongs  to  the  public, 298 

Are  a  corporation  of  offices, 299 

All  governmental  authority  is  vested  in  sovereignty, . .  •. 299 

Sovereiguty  may  delegate  powers  of  administration, 299 

As  essential  to  a  democracy  as  a  monarchy, 300 

But  one  sovereignty,  many  modes  of  administration — illustrated, 300 

Sovereignty  in  the  nation  alone, 301 

Questions  of  governmental  administration  belongs  to  sovereignty, 302 

The  authority  to  institute,  determines  by  whom  it  shall  be  administered,  303 

Subordination  of  state  institutions  to  the  national  sovereignty, 304 

Authority  of  nation  over  the  territories, 304 

Source  and  foundation  of  this  authority, 305 

States  created  by  the  incorporating  and  enfranchising  act  of  the  nation, .  306 

The  effect  of  such  national  act, 307 

What  oonstltutes  a  political  State  in  the  union, 807 
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STATES  AS  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATIONS— Om^ftmietf. 

PAOX. 

Tlip  authority  which  creates  the  state,  assigns  to  it  its  limits 309 

Difference  between  state  and  national  administratiYe  authority, 309, 310 

National  authority  of  every  citizen  exiends  tliroughout  the  nation, 310 

Extent  of  the  authority  of  general  government, 311 

Authority  of  a  state  citizen, 311 

Subordination  of  state  authority  by  the  institution  of  a  national  govern- 
ment,   312 

The  state  never  had  the  prerogative  powers  as  a  nation, 313 

Illustrated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  demand  upon  i'rance, 313 

Effect  of  rebellion,  upon 314, 317 

State  of  a  political  corporation,  after  losing  its  franchises,  or  its  functions,  317 

Treason  is  political  death, 316 

Tlie  state  of  Louisiana  as  an  illustration, 317 

jTlie  state  as  a  political  corporation,  no  part  of  the  union  or  nation, 319 

National  unity  does  not  depend  upon  the  political  existence  of  states, ...  319 

The  creation  or  extinction  of  a  state  does  not  affect  the  nation, 319 

State  is  a  political  corporation,  created  for  purpose  of  internal  adminis- 
tration,   « .320-321 

It  can  acquire  no  rights  as  against  the  nation, 320 

As  political  corporations  all  are  equal, 321 

Each  state  has  tlie  same  political  status, 322 

A  state  may  forfeit  her  status  as  such, 314-322 

People  of  a  state  taking  their  political  status  through  the  state,  must  fol- 
low its  conditions, 321,322 

When  the  nation  proclaimed  the  rebellion,  it  proclaimed  the  political 

death  of  state,  etc 324 

Divers  theories  upon  the  subject, 324 

All  acknowledge  the  same  result  practically, 324 

Amnesty  proclamation  (note), 324 

STEWART,  JUDGE. 

Remarks  on  application  of  Vallandigham  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (notcX  274 

SUFFRAGE. 

Right  of,  political  and  not  civil, 114 

Conferred  by  society,  not  inherited, 114 

Political  rights  are  powers,  etc., 115 

Right  to,  rests  in  discretion, 115 

Universal,  not  partial, 1 IG 

Essential  qualifications  for, 116 

Government  confers  right  to,  upon  classes, 117 

Disfrancliises  by  classes, 117 

SUMNER,  CHARLES, 

nis  views  of  the  war  power  expressed  in  the  United  States  senate, 257 

SUPREME  COURT. 

To  be  one  supreme  court, 356 

Judges  thereof,  how  appointed, 358 
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SUPREinB  COURT— Cbfi(finiedL  tjlqwl 

Tenure  of  oMoe,..., 358 

JurifldiciioD, 860-366 

Appellate  jorisdictlon, 866 

TARIFF— Protictiyx.  • 

Authority  of  congress  to  create, 182-184 

Does  the  general  welfare  require  it, 183* 

Philosophy  of  protection, 1 83 

Kg  danger  of  domestic  monopoly  while  free  competition  exists  at  home, .  ^  184 

Necessary  to  protect  American  labor  against  foreign  pauper  labor, 184 

Essential  to  an  industrial  and  commercial  independence, 184 

See  also  remarks  on  page, 188 

TANEY,  ROGER  B.,  CH.  J. 
Habeas  corpus,  In  reMerryman, 259,  260 

TAXE3. 

Power  of  congress  to  lay  and  collect^  eta, 171 

For  what  purpose  considered, 171, 172 

See  note  on  tliis  subject^ 172 

Term  ''taxes"  defined, 180 

Taxes  are  direct  or  indirect, 180 

What  are  direct  taxes,  etc.  (see  note), 180 

Congress  has  plenary  power  to  tax  every  species  of  property  (see  < 

authorityX 180,181 

For  what  objects  taxes  may  be  laid  and  collected, 181, 182 

TENURE. 

Of  the  real  property  hi  England  discussed, .*.      208 

Effect  on  doctrine  of  indefeasible  allegiance, 208-21 1 

Illustrated  by  history,  etc., • 200 

TERRITORY. 

Right  to  acquire,  as  a  warpower,  eta, • 250 

Necessarily  incident  to  national  sovereignty, 250 

Mr.  Jefferson  acquires  Louisiana  territory, 250,  251 

Absurdity  of  the  strict  construction  doctrine,  illustrated, 251 

Authority  of  nation  over,  eta, 308,  381-384 

Source  and  foundation  of  this  authority, 305 

Authority  to  acquire,  etc., 380 

Authority  to  legislate  for,  discussed, 382 

TREASON. 

In  what  treason  against  the  United  States  consists, 280 

Under  the  British  constitution, 281 

Different  species  of  treason, 281,  282 

Secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Hinchman  on  the  subject  ot, 283 

Evils  of  the  British  system  discussed, 281-285 

Attainder  of  treason,  what, 286-287 

Effect  of, : 286 

Corruptiou  of  blood  and  forfeiture, 287,  288 

Trials  for,  where  they  may  be  had, • 868 
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TREASURY  NOTES.  fagb. 

Issued  under  the  war  powers,  etc., 248 

One  of  the  necessary  means, • 241 

Power  incident  to  sovereignty, 241 

Th^  argument  therefor, 249, 249 

TREATIES. 

Defects  of  confederation  in  respect  to, 93 

Power  to  make  treaties  under  the  constitution 344 

Subjeot  of  treaties  discussed, 3«l-348 

Practice  in  making  treaties, 34G-348 

TRIALS. 

By  impeachment,  etc., 131 

Why  the  house  Uie  proper  body  to  impeach, 133 

Character  of  the  trial, 132,  133 

EfffCt  of  failure  to  convict  on  public  morals, 133 

Courts  of  impeachment  necessary, 133 

Unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  public  officers, 134 

For  treason,  where  they  may  be  had, 368 

UNITED  STATES. 

As  a  nation, 41 

When  they  became  a  nation, 42 

Declaration  of  independence,  effect  of, 42 

Proclaimed  by  the  authority  of  the  people  (note), 42 

As  a  civil  government, 63 

VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE. 

now  filled  by  president  in  vacation, 349 

Can  he  create  vacancies  by  removals,  discussed, 349 

Cau  he  create  an  office  and  appoint  an  officer  during  recess, 349 

VALLANDIGHAM,  CLEMENT  L. 

Application  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 214 

Remarks  of  Judge  Stewart  on  such  opplication  (note), 214 

Nominated  for  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  democratic  pirty  (noteX 218 

VENUE. 
The  place  of  trial  for  crimes  must  be  in  tlie  state  when  the  crime  was 

committed, 3C8 

Crime  of  treason  committed  in  several  states  and  territories, 368 

Might  try  traitors  where  the  act  was  committed, 368 

If  committed  in  the  territories,  in  any  state  congress  might  by  law  pro- 
vide for, 368,  369 

VETO. 

The  veto  power  of  the  president, 163 

Qualified  veto  power, 164 

Theory  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  considered, 1 65 

Source  and  application  of  this  power,  m  the  king  and  in  the  president,..  165 

King  and  president  compared, 166 
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YWrO— Continued.  PAQVi 

The  principle  not  applicable  in  the  United  States, 168 

Beasons  for  the  existence  of  tliis  qualified  veto  power  in  the  president, .  169 

Kot  applicable  on  such  grounds  (noteX 1*70 

And  is  liable  to  abuse, 170 

VICE-PRESIPENT    OP  UNITED  STATES. 

President  of  the  senate,  ex  officio^ '. 152 

Term  of  office, 326 

Ho#  elected, 326 

Time  of  electing  determined  by  congress, 327 

Constitutional  qualifications, 327 

WAR. 

What  is  a  public  war, 244 

OfTensive  war,  what, 245 

Defensive  war,  what, 245 

Bight  to  declare  war  in  congress, 244 

Causes  for  war  to  be  determined  bj  congress, 245-250 

Por  what  causes  allowable, 246 

For  what  purpose, 246 

May  be  general  or  partial, 246 

Power  to  levy  troops  incident  to  war, 246 

Also  power  to  command  the  means  to  carry  it  on, 247 

To  issue  paper  currency — treasury  notes, 248 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 
Manifesto  on  the  suspension  of  civil  authority, 372,  273 

WAR  POWERS. 

Of  the  general  government, • 244-266 

Congress  has  power  to  declare  war,  etc, 244 

Enumeration  of  war  powers, 244 

Implied  war  powers, 246-249 

War  powers  of  the  president, 252 

As  commander-in-chief, 252 

As  executive  head  of  the  nation, 253 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUREa 

Congress  to  fix  the  standard  of) 228 

This  authority  still  exercised  by  the  states, 229 
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